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Sir, 

I  should  consider  rayself  unworthy  of  your  patronage, 
did  1  not  dedicate  this  work  to  you. 

Originally  destined  for  the  English  press,  it  would  have 
long  remained  in  manuscript,  had  not  you,  whose  pene- 
tration immediately  saw  of  what  advantage  a  work  like 
this  would  be  towards  the  study  of  foreign  literature  in 
England,  recommended  it  to  the  public. 

As  this  system  of  teaching  a  language  exists  in  nature, 
I  have  no  other  merit  but  that  of  having  discovered  and 
adapted  it  to  several  languages  (the  French  and  German 
part  of  it  being  not  less  profitable  to  those  of  the  English 
who  often  study  German  through  the  medium  of  the  French 
language) ;  but  who  does  not  know  how  difficult  it  is  for 
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new  systems^  however  good  and  useful,  to  make  their  way 
to  public  approbation  ?  To  you,  therefore,  I  owe  not  only 
its  introduction  into  England,  but  also  some  portion  of  its 
immense  success  on  the  Continent. 

The  uniform  kindness  with  which  you  have  favoured  me, 
ever  since  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  you,  makes  me  hope  you  will  accept  the  dedication  of 
this,  the  English  and  German  part  of  my  work. 

1  am,  with  the  most  sincere  esteem, 

Your  most  obliged,  most  grateful, 

and  most  obedient  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Lo7idon,  2\st  Aprti,  1838. 
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trtn!en  5  aber  ba  bag  Staffer  nur  bis  an  ben  ^al§  ber  Slafd)e  ging/  fo  reid^te 
fein  @d)nabel  nid)t  fo  n?eit» 

Darauf  pictte  er  üon  auf  en  in  bie  SIafd)e/  unb  fud)te  ein  £od()  hinein  ^u 
^a(ten.    2Cllein  bie  ^öi^e  n)ar  oergebengi  benn  bag  ©lag  n^ar  ju  l^art. 

S'lun  bemöi^ete  er  fidj)/  bie  glafd)e  umjuwerfen.  iDieg  wollte  i^m  audj)  md)t 
gelingen/  fie  voax  5U  fd)n)er. 

enblid^  !am  er  auf  einen  Einfall/  ber  ii)m  glücfte.  ©r  warf  Heine  ©teine 
hinein.  »Daburd)  mad)te  er/  baß  bag  SQSaffer  immer  ][)5]^er  jlieg/  unb  er  eg 
enblid^  bequem  mit  bem  @d)nabel  erreid)en  fonnte. 
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SSieleg  m5glid^/  wag  im  :2Cnfange  fa{l  unmöglid)  f(i)eint. 


THE  SEA-COMPASS, 

"  Howls  the  wind,  Jack?*'  asked  the  captain  of  a  ship,  addressing 
the  steersman.  "  North-east-by-North,  sir,"  was  the  instantaneous 
answer  of  the  tar.  A  jocular  monk,  who  was  a  passenger,  drew  near 
the  sailor.  "  My  son,"  said  he  to  him,  "  I  heard  thee  swear  like  a 
demon  during  the  storm ;  dost  thou  know  thy  prayers  as  well  as  thy 
sea-compass  ?"  "  No,"  replied  Jack,  "  for  I  can  tell  you,  father,  that 
I  know  my  sea-compass  a  great  deal  better  than  even  you  know  your 
prayers." — "Thou  art  joking,  son." — "Quite  in  earnest,  father." — Upon 
this,  our  tar  began  thus:  "North — north-west-by-North — North- 
north-wp,st,"  and  so  on,  till  he  had  gone  round  and  got  to  thA  NoT^.Vi 
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again.  "Now,  fether,"  laid  Jack,  "^tis  your  turn.'*  The  monk  re- 
cited his  pater  noster  in  a  very  ready  manner.  '*  That  is  clever,"  ob- 
served the  son  of  Neptune;  "'tis  mine  now."  Then  he  went  on, 
"North — north-east  by  North — North-north-east,  &c.,"  till  he  had 
come  to  the  word  again.  "  Well,  father,"  said  he  with  a  grin, "  give  us 
your  prayer  backwards." — "  Backwards !  I  cao't,  boy :  I  have  never 
learnt  it  but  in  one  way ;  it  is  not  necessary."  '*  Then,"  observed  the 
triumphant  sailor,  "  I  know  my  sea-compass  better  than  you  know 
your  prayers,  for  I  can  tell  it  in  a  thousand  ways.' 
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Jack  has  just  told  us  how  a  language  ought  to  be  learnt  and  known 


PREFACE. 


My  system  of  acquiring  a  living  language  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  each  question  contains  nearly  the  answer 
which  one  ought  or  which  one  wishes  to  make  to  it.  The 
slight  difference  between  the  question  and  the  answer  is 
always  explained  before  the  question:  so  that  the  learner 
does  not  find  it  in  the  least  difficult,  either  to  answer  it,  or 
to  make  similar  questions  for  himself.  Again,  the  question 
being  the  same  as  the  answer,  as  soon  as  the  master  pro- 
nounces it,  it  strikes  the  pupil's  ear,  and  is  therefore  easily 
reproduced  by  his  speaking  organs«  This  principle  is  so 
evident,  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  book  without  being 
struck  by  it. 

Neither  the  professor  nor  his  pupils  lose  an  instant  of 
their  time.  When  the  professor  reads  the  lesson  the  pupil 
answers;  when  he  examines  the  lesson  written  by  the  pupil, 
he  speaks  again  and  the  pupil  answers ;  also  when  he  exa- 
mines the  exercise  which  the  pupil  has  translated,  he  speaks 
and  the  pupil  answers ;  thus  both  are,  as  it  were,  continually 
kept  in  exercise. 
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The  phrases  are  so  arranged  that,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  method,  the  pupil's  curiosity  is  excited  by  the 
want  of  a  word  or  an  expression :  this  word  or  expression 
is  always  given  in  the  following  lesson,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  create  a  desire  for  others  that  render  the  phrase 
still  more  complete.  Hence,  from  one  end  of  the  book  to 
the  other,  the  pupiFs  attention  is  continually  kept  alive,  till 
at  last  he  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Ian* 
guage  which  he  is  studying. 


PREFACE 

TO   THE 

SECOND  AND  THE  FOLLOWING  EDITIONS. 


Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  the  precedent 
editions  of  this  work^  I  have  considered  it  as  a  duty  not  to 
publish  this  new  edition  till  after  I  had  revised  it  with  the 
strictest  attention^  and  corrected  several  errors  which  had 
crept  into  the  former  editions.  I  have  neglected  nothing 
to  make  it  more  useful  to  the  pupils^  and  more  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  teachers,  and  have  therefore  reason  to 
hope  that  this  work,  by  rendering  the  German  language 
more  easy,  will  cause  it  to  be  cultivated  with  more  zeal 
and  success  in  England. 

As  in  the  translations  that  have  been  made  of  my  French 
edition,  the  rules  are  adapted  to  the  French  and  not  the 
English  language,  it  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  that  they 
can  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to  the  English  student.  As  to 
the  spurious  editions  of  my  works,  after  having  carefully 
examined  all  of  them,  I  am  bound  to  state,  that  they  are 
bad,  incorrect,  and  incomplete,  and  so  far  from  assisting  the 
learner,  they  are  calculated  to  make  him  adopt  erroneous 
principles  of  German.  They  have,  in  fact,  nothing  in 
common  with  my  works,  but  the  titles ;  and  any  one  pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  German,  will,  in  looking  into  them, 
soon  discover  that  they  are  so  many  impositions.  Each 
copy  of  the  only  genuine  edition  has  its  number  and  my 
signature. 

28  bis,  rue  de  Richelieu, 
Paris,  April,  18d5. 
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//{('  /nu/frr  in//  /(t/»f  i'ff/t(/  /tfi/tff  ffs  f}f'/t>u   titit/  rjvrrtsf   /tü/tsr//'  iif  f/tc  finn. 
-nhrif  of  f/ft'  firsf  />/•  /j////(7/ur/  .tf/v/.r.  />//  ///f  /fr//>  f>/' ii/ffr/f  ///"  /////  /'( f7ff  /it/ 
(ftf/irt'S  ft//  //tr  t>//trl'  /r//i  IS. 

/•'trs/  (*r ff/ttttfpti/  .s/tf'Ar:   i  '.    /'/rt/t  //tis  s/if>Ar  ut//  /*r  /ht/itrf/  ^1^  v    /?// 

*  Jt(/f/tit/j  tt>    r  (iilr//trr  s//v/,r  lit//  /»r  /hwrf/    U     ft    rt/.    /''  t  ?'"'  l^  :}'"*  Vl    ' 
I 

^1*      '  />    aV  /önilff/  ff/' //ff  /ills/  s/iv/iY.  /ifffiit  //tr  /fft/j  f'/'  tt/*//rr  //rti /  c/'  /i 
/}//  //tr  tff>  s/ffi/i-r  tr/tff/t  /,>■  t/ifiirfi  /irt/tt  //tr  /tttr  (/irtir  1/ t/tnitt  /ft  //tr  //tir/,- 
jkirt  r/'  //if  //is/  t>r  miitif/ifi/  s/tf>/.r  ti/tt/  /t/tis/t  //tr  /rZ/rr  /it/  /ff/////tf/  //» t/  //tr 
/list  jtfirt  0/  //tr  /r//rr     l\ //tti.s   /'^  %      '/'"^.  V 
I      r    is  si/itfi/tl  //tr  /lis/  f>r  fjfi/m/ifi/  s/ir'/tr  /r  ///t/r/t  ts  fit/f/cf/  ft  s/.ttt//  tt/i  s/ryt/.t'. 
i       '  f/     fifffiin  IS  //tr  //is/  ft  /trtttripft/  s/i (•/,(■  /r  ir/in/t  is  nt/r/rt/  d  /fit//   tt/j 
.sfif>/,r  /riiitfiifi/rf/ (i/ ///r //t/j  /i// fi  crrA/tr/  . //ins/"/    I     /'"'     t 

.-  ff       f  /  ts  /iiiiiif'ft  t4'fi  ,\/if^/,r  fiitf/  fi  //ft//'  ify  /"^  I    /'."\ff 

'   I'/tf  imiriuT^/tt'n/(/  Itr  /tfftttctf/itr  in  f>/*.\tn  (/ffi  I  fin/  rrffv  aIivI,»  <r//////  //■  ^t  rl/rn'/f  Ih'f.f  f^tc/itn' 
"  Tfk  ItiH'Jur  s/u'ti/il  It f  fit-  l/tt  /f/tt'rx  sttcttMiit/t/.  nml'ti/li/  n/ttt/f/.-ntMr  I'uf/f  It»  tftt  /confefs  ii/n 
s/irn/i/  Mft/t'  l/tr/ft  ifniifr/ütfr/i/  nlU-r  /inu. 
i     ''  Ä'  tvmi/ne  his  /mpi/s  rl'  //er  mrnraiy  0/  i/i/s /t/tm i/t/f  i/u  Itun/fr/-  urr// 1>/////  m  l/ir  fus/p/fitr 
ftTM  ifir  /r/fFf  ^V-  (t/if/  al/et  uatrls  at/t/  l/tt  /t-r/»  m/ih/i  H  ivfx  f/n'  ii/i;¥ r  futi  f  '/  <'  /f'll  /»•  ."/nut/tf  <V 
carr/u/  III  moJciiui  /us  fHtpi/s  fiur/t  it  »tt/ivut  ItiAv/rt  l/tr  pt'ii  I  win  I  he  ßUPf't' 
I  ^'WketvA^is  iwtjf>t//fY//i^  fi/ir/ZfrrrrifstrntiiitfLs  it  IS  III    x'S  vr    y\   r'r«V// f/ fs  fv/i««i/i'<*«s  in  the 
j    WOt-irt^T^^t^.  f/ IS  ffe-//,'nt////  Af/'/unfifi/f-ff  /,tf  (I  stiioh  rivit  hvt  nun  In  tthr  tt't  fjuihsh    V- 


A^     /V  IS  ivi'innh*ttftr  tii^tshff,r  tftfrr  nfur/t  i.s  f//nu7/  f/tr  fipsftvhr  ir/f/r/f  tfr 

/  /  '■" 

srrtin'x  fiir  frftei'.  ft  mi  to  n'/fit/i  av  fifft/t'ff  ft  Mytvu/  ny/zf/trr  sfrvAr.  //ff/s  IK^  .3^ /y  J' / 
ObservatioaTA'/»" /.v /'W/"//5'/y  li/fe/ f>r\V    t/  n/fft/t  pnyifft.i  no  tfiflnafftj/  ni  tts  /t>rm 

titioN  c/f  (mi>irrtt(>/'its  /nw  nwrmMiwr  to  t/tr  frfft'i'/  in  £it(fiis/t:imt  ii^  .iitoiiiti  /V* 

*  i. 

tii».ionrfi  tittfi  iitfs  icftr/-  Mft.iti^r  i/tto7\siritH  i*//  lite  iit:%i or priifa/*ffi  d/7r>Ar  mliioat 
iti  fir.it  .'fp-Mit'U.  I/',    i'//.  :/'/ / 
yl^^     //y  A''  tor/f/ffi rtV"^  ti////  ti/ratififtion vt'  y    t/ffis  t'^  ^..*'!  ^''/y 

J  >  ,     //■  rf        / 

'      y^   in  t.i  fotwcfiot  ii/f  fihitor  firnnifMii  sfrvij  protrMiit/  d  ioop  sf/i//iffr  to  titatoC^ 
(Uid  tr?vmuftM  ittf  mtotifrr  i<^p  iryrrjrd.ns:  I-^A^ r^'^yi- 

^        j'    -        / 

litis  itfffrt/tfif/  Ik  thrvKfi  stiii  titoiT  stirf/>ii/  attdtiun  it  is  iihr  fiie  it  lit  r^  i/t  £ ttoiisii.  tints  f  . ' 
yi-  7/  is  Of  lit;   P  II 'I  til  It  fioioici'  it. 

./y     /    is  tile  jtcoini  fHiitot4\'    nit/i  a  doi  oirr  it- 

/  '  //  / 

/'/V'     /'  aV  t'ot'tiirii  ot' till'  ii/i/ur  /iftrt  ofyA^-  ^  niiirii  is  ijiftiifi  n  i,i:tfi  or  ioof> 

i?t  tiffiirtiii/  fiouft  Hiitrit.iitr  i/rvii/  of  iiir  ii'iirr  is  ttihisirhti  in/  ft  t'l/si  o/-  /nt/in 

/Mii  si7r>i,o.  Its  i'^  /  r/  /■  .>'/^  ,i^. 

^      i    /s  t'ot'/iH'd  idv^    iiitiifiie 


(^mission  ot'tiir  snifiii  ii>ff/ii ri riot <iiiiiri\\i7r/tii/t/. 
y\W'    r/i     (fiisiiits  I't/iiivo  irrfitiar  sitvAos. 
^it       //    IS  rofiifßosi'fi oltiiv  sitviiis. 
4*     ^  oj  is.  IIS  iids  ijof'/t  .sitoy/i  fii)f>ir.  t/io  t'ir.st /ffttir/'  iitr  iriirr     lY 

^   ip!  IS  It  I'tf/tiiitr  siitti,r  ittiri^thii  iii;  a  iiiifi  ritrtiitir  o/ir  ir/v/ii/ittii'if/  iiir 


/ 

^   tiir  tfiti  rt   /.  tints  I'^A  .?''  i>:-y'^y  . 

^  / 

ly  q    is  trnnifi  iiitc  ^/  .  r.rrr/fr  i/ifitt/tsfodd  ot'  ini/n;  loiti/fi  iicioir  fito  ii/tr. 
it  trrtnirttttcs  ill n  siiaip  /k^i/it  ut/ii  n/t  tip  sitvdir  touiitii»  /iic  iiiir  iiiiis.   i!' 


pv^r^^. 


I      "  /Irn' tu^in  ihi-  mTiinu'i/ vt  titr  /»ritHifile  ntttif  lu^  ift'nH'n.itrriti-tf  hf/  tfrnirntf/  yn.if  tuo  jstwkvs.      K 
or  M<   and  the  tt  ntidinp  Ihr  tt/?  x/rvh'  f/msJi^AV  */''M     hnt  itd,in<f  a?/v  io  /•»u/.v  ri»r  !f«uti 


yy^  frjof^  H'/ffrff  f/nxv  <>tftn'  frtfcis  of  l//f  (tf/f/mftrf  (trr  t'oivtnf  ix  fffc  jm>s't 
<lit'/fvt/ft  (fftrfL'  /ftr  fi'fiM/ct'  s/tf'i////  t/fd^ti /r  cfinfitffi/  .s/7/f///  /VX-  /hff/tafifiN . 

JJi^  j/tftsf- lit  fftr  /fi:st/)/firr  /lYirc  //ir  firs^or  iniiitytft/  ,stir>/,r.  tf(/,'iiifß  rnrc  to 
let  It  tvi'ituiNitc  ill  a  shnr/i  /H^iiit  r^ii  /fir  iftir  Htii.v:  y^   tfftit  hj  /nin/fff  f/tis  ii/tic 
tif/iiiv  V  he  iff/l  /eivt  /)^:fi/iff  tri// tfirit  ou/i/  /ifire  to  tu/fi  //n/t /i s/io/.r  to 
to/ in  A^:  t/iifs  L'/A .  y^V.  .>"^-Ji^  .  ^ 


/^ 


/y     fs )is  tvrmi'ft of  t/ee  t'l/st s/ivf,r  010 1  nil  11/?  sfioAr  soitir ir/mt  ,siiiti/nr 

//  /" 

to  t/ifit  of  /VV,  rttiis:  f^y\  ;  •/''  /V  • 

/  //      /  ■/ 

Tfie  setritd  Aiiiit  ot   v    f.y,  fs  throitft  fi^r  fttr  soroiif/  /.iiir/ot  ^x^.  iritfi  t/te 

/  / 

oii/issioi/  /iftfirrer  of  ttie  ,^tioAr  ir/itr/i  iiitt'it\orts  t/mtfttter. 

The  same  letter  u'/ieii  at  (tie  eitef  ofn  si/ffnttte  ■    )  J .  is  /r^r/iiert  ofn  rerjn 
tat' stix»t,e  stif//i/tr/  iviiii<fat.tfttii  /tirni7i  up  fiitrl sitr/iiojiiitnt  fii/  a  tifttc 
rivtetict  thus  1"/^  /^  .  ?'^    ) .  .>'^^  i  .    ''' 
^    ^t  is  ifte  first  /nut  of  -^  miff  /ike  //ifit  tetter  interseeteft  hi/  ttte  re 

/     ^ 

(fittftr  stiokr.  thus  r.^  / .  :r!  ^/C  ■ 

/VV  fit  J  ts  tormeft  of  tv  o  ret/ithtr  stivers  siiriiioiiith/f  tti/  ft  s/itott  figure 
si/itihir  tp  (in  Eitfttish   r .    ' 

y^j)  fy)   ts  foniioft  tit,r  y^y.oitt//  i/tsttftftofftfh/inottfttfosfio/re  fit /tie  eiiet . 
ißiHi  close  it tt^ttftifts  the  ttoftryii.  thus  V'^.^   .;".''/ 1»    .>"' /J v?. 
.^KJ.7  ^'''  t-siiothiiffftiitt').)./Jirerftffltji/ft/*i'iiifi/ifflstiohe  t/tits  l^^A  :i*^A^^) 

y\>  Cv^  f's  fuvtoft  tihe  y\fofifi/  ttte  tail  is  tttriivfl  ttte  nuitiyrrf/  ledif  fiiitl 

(n  /? 

fr>tt/i(le€l  foiratrf^  the  lH>th^iit.  thus:  I^^^V  '^^A^. 

'-■   Tf- TiitUß  Ih"  f^ttretft  l/trtt  y\>  ßt'/m^  mytr/f/ n/t  y\^l^  ni't/yttf . 
'*'■  Tttt's  teffrr  tnyirxi  nofcft  rt\'ir/.'tMtifftt  tv  tftc  frfrit,-  sitjota  ^'5  * 
.   '^"'  It  nrffttef  nf*t hr  amtss  tv  brnr  In  /ttntft  ftmt  tfir  strvAr  fTi/ff  tt/h-rs  Ai^.  /V.  /\/V\yW-  AV- 
mt'ffhf- jeftpe  a  tittfr  tr*  tttr  (cf^.  nv    ^A',  yf^.  yfify^,  .44<  yff^,   n/tt/st in  l//r  ci/n  r  tettvr\  on 
the  eotitrrtnf  ftif*  stfY>kr  r'wjtit  ft  f/frtfw  tv /^mtfht na  ne  hare  afnatiij  s/tovn    but  tins  is 
m^  a&n&il^ /f^Yr.Vfr/7/  ^  rrm/rAz/e  a  ^r^pff  //tniri . 


// 
low  rfte  hftr  ns  it' /n  thrm  /r    / ,  r/f/is.  l"^ ^  V    :'"'  ^y  . 

//  r 

yi      /Iv  ht  thr/ifa/ ft' t^tr /nf/tnpn^  strvAr  tvttjitffff  ff'M'ftttf^  f/fr  f>vttr/if  .nnrf 
) 

//    ,  ,  /J      \ 

Tfir  tfivihfr  ri'/fst^/fnn/s  pirse/tt  nv  ffimht/ti/  ir/fafri'fT.  tnr//  ttiv  /rrr//(Y/  /vr 

I      /  '       /'■        ■        /,  / 

!     AS     "^lA'/  f*r^ A^ /Wff  ft' y^  ,  tAtr  tW/firt/fo  r/t/t/  ny/itifv  r.rf>?fj?tfftfr/t . 

/\(/      ^v.v  '  is  t(>rfftfiff>t'ffM/tf//r  a-^     ft>  n/m// /s  firfffn/  f/r  /frjit/T  /C^. 

/        '  •    /. 


t/tft. 


■^'f  ^/// 


7 


/yr\       t't\'  7s  t/tr  sff/tir  /tthr  uff/f  t/ir  (tfffh/u^it  ft' n  cftrrrd  strrke  djifurrt 


tf  7ntrr\^rrt  t//r  ffftihff  rftihsoffffttf' 


V      .'>•/•'  Av  t'(>/7ffnA  ft  -4/   fiftf/  ^K^ .  t/fffs   t"'     ,y/    .:>'^    /yit- 


J 


_jy')      .vr    AV  rf/jtf*f.stff  ft     y      tf  n/ftr/f  ts  at/f/fff  ff     /   .  hut  a      y^       \ 

/  /  /J        /^/^' 

riit^rffff  f/f  rr  f/f>t  tuifl  ir/frr/f  r/ofs  /ff/-  r.ih'/tfi  Mf>M'  f/tr  h/te  as  l'''W\^'f.vtJ 
/^^     <'.-^/^    rs/^iffftni  ft'  y/J  fiffff  y/C  ifz    I'^.^-A/r)  '^'^  y^'/(/ , 

EEr^voTtf  o/niff>.:nf  to  fti.\  /jff/jf/s  ff//  f/tr  s/iin//  t/fiix  m  f/tr  7ito/utrr  s/nnttt  ft/*f>i'r.  f/tr 
/■rttr/trr  A'/tf  ft/t/  //ifiAf  f/iriti  irfifr  t/tr  tf/fr/r  ft////tfr/M't  f/trr>ttft/f  itr,r/t/f/tn  tt>  f/fr  /i>/ft>»-hiff 
nitftfr/  tff/,f/ie/  t*ftr  to  frtr///  /f  //trtr  /ttr/ttf't'//  f/tr  nnnt/trr  m  v'tff/f  rrtr/t  /rftty  av  t\t7iiift. 

/f  J      /f   J        ,' 

1      X/      y/ 

Ji  f/  7- 

yX ,    yPPP.      yv^.     XT',    yVy,     Ay,    yh"" .     ^1 

(J  / 

ff  y  ty  jf'  f/  *  r/f     )       (A' 

ryjf^^  /O      ^-^       •!  O/' 

(If  cy-  ■  'tt^ 


St  thrrud  /rt/vrs. 


\ 


ü*     s.  ^'LJ    'IM    KV     KV      AJ'.Jk.-'l 

03?  rAJPIT.^dTx  ILETTEIRH 


The  /fjfijr  Ir/frrs  in  Cunnon  flli/iin)  ii  //.'/>//.< f/t/  /u-  ff?/'/hii/.'ii  A«  ffir  Jj^ntilisii 
lettmrrs : fcr  ns  thr  .\ntnll  icUrrs  fii/Kr  /i/  ///t ir  st/n/irc  /rtin  fh*fn  l!ic  fr//trnf*n 
Rcttuin  letters,  sv  the  laftfc  leltrts  rr.\tinf>/r  f.'irni  /h'ni  tfirir  nutfui  /hrin  . 
firsldes   Ihis,  ncnrh;  all  i/irse .wi.'fi  tr/if'r/i  /ftr  httfrr  i.v  tn'f  t/tr  ret.ir.fh/l  m/V///// 
the  prinvif'le  of  tcnnafirn  of  t/tc  snttj/l  /r/tr/w. 

first  er printiptif  .fltofce  of  tfie  Inrfje  or  Ofipi/fi/'/r/fir.s'-         7'//i.r  .r/foAr  t'onn.e  tJie 
ha.vis  of  ?nostof  //le  ierroe  /r/terx.Sc/om/  .i'/?oAe\    .frift  tftest-  hto  sh'olTS.tinti  r/erf 

uiJl  harr  nttir!?/ tfiis  letter  :\^        /C/With  tliis  Irttrr :    i.       ^h^.i.e  tormrrl.bt/  clos- 

I7t€f  the  eifele./ifU  tv  \^  '  a roirnd s/roX'o  iirnf  tßou  nill //ore.K.     (    J .  f^f/sli^     ; 
/  /^  '  /   * 

/ß/  Is  foimed  of  ihc  first  and  sen'tui  s/nles.  II  i fit  tltis  tli/ferrner  tltat  tlie  first 
is  preeedeei  l*^  ft  eirrular  s/7oAr  inferseetintj  fhr  l*otlif  of  die  le/tera/tfl  thot  the  .reeond 

-'        '    /'     /' 

is  tuniedoffhi  aelot  as  in    V   .    /////..   /:'^     .      ;"/     ^* 

.  // 

\       (*' is  die  letter  fhc^rn  H-hitli  we  stnr/rtf  m  oiir  </<Ti,'ii.Khtt/)4'r>.ff- u  tltr  l'^.'ptT/-/-('t     C  '(     , 
exrrf.»ta  rrotchet  which  srtmtoT/n/x ir.nnJ n  /htr  ptTrr'/f/A-.'/Arr  //■/>-.«/?>•„'•/•  ir/.'»/ ■.'••.•  />/  trrrfr.u? ff/er// 

r\  /'t /'•»;  n/tm/'itt  /)   .'f:i    ///Ar»". 

'x^-^  'D/  i.r  tt -rund  of  the  seiynd  stiylr  f'/ti-Hut'  f>//  tt  .\-i:uiir/rt\\-  l'n'Utflif  n''.:\'//  o/  /ln'  tc/» 
^  '  h//t'tt /i.'.'i'-.   .'.* 

-^     '£/  hetfins  nith  a  eireultir  stroAr  strftilur  tv  tlir  i/rper f^irt  rf  ^*  ttnd  hnnino  - 
tintf  liA'e  anJJn^fhslif^  hefon-  (hr  h'nrM  /x  ,iu  •}  /^i/rrsrr/rtl  />,/  //  rn/v/^  stroh.sitnifor 
to    diat  in  :       -1    (^ .  tl„is.J:f    /    :     :''/    /      . 

f  /  (/'        (y' 

f^y  /ir/i.v  //le  tifst  t^r  primit-iit  sf^Ti^h-  hnvifio.'nf  />.>/  ,i  ,!it  tn/,/  xr/nnri/yi/nd  hu  it  s/r/alf 

/     /^ 

ctetchet.  tlw  hoth;  ot  tlie  letter  ts  intrr.vtxü<.'  ly  o  /uri/innil  linr.    th.'ts.d^^  f.  y;   'J'ff  ^ . 


i^O/  is  tormtul  of  \      C-<  .         tt.e      _t*l  i-v  of    yh  .       Htns.Pf       \         -' 


'^J  flT^ is  ct^nipesotl cftlte  tihrt  st7oAr  wirli  tlie  tuhli.'ion  rfi/iis  fionre  :     i  y-.siniilnt 

f7  -/     -/^  '     // 

inancdo^tfto    1,h.  riz.  l*/     y.-      p/  'ZX^ .  ' 

ff  — d^--    -       fy 

I  /j/jl  will  he  €^h.ffTeef/ ///e/t /hof>'  ix  annhifi/  in  tlie  /ornnth\n  vf^     V-  "^  v     tind    AV  . 
i 
'  /  TÄÄf  feAßrr  ^ar.r  mzio^  n'.^ml,larico  to  the  snnd!  fireofc  theto    \  ^^) 


/ 

horizontal  ^ifrof.r  /r/.r»  / /h  cirr//  o.'^tr  nsßurf  It  /••  I'l/n'  thcJinqlUh*  /.  wilh  thr  cwcpiion  of* 

/ 

//J  /',*•  fnffiintf  r/.«o  than  an  t  -^  Kr/rm/ff/  !)</oh-  /,'w  /im'  anti  <frnn'n  un  to  itfiffdhi  // 
/h  .  ? 

-^ tfil  fx  tttnn'tf  ot^tfiv  ihwt  A'troh'.  io  H-fiirfi  }.\' tuft/off  ihi.f  f^ifturc :      ■<  , 
.\'/.'/fffo.'.'/iti(f  f>//  a  rro/r/ict.  t/if/.i'.J'^^  ^:     .?'*''- v   . 


.-^      ///    h  fiot/i/.'fff  f>iLt    -N.'   Ht/fiou/ tniiuf  lurmtt tHfin  a  ffot  as  f/int /ottrr  i.f. 
// /^  C  JU^ i-x ciitHrtnt  in  rcrination  /'mm  .'/w  /ttlirs  /lif/ier/t^  t/tinonstmte*/ .  77icre/one 
it  is  irnpcrtijnt  l/iat  l/iis  /c//iT  s/iou/d  />r  a/ta/j/zrt/.nn*/  mrrr  parlitii/ar/}f  /»txufise  the  /intt 
strrK'r  v/' w/itc/i  it  is  ct^m/^scf/.  i.e  ti.fit/  in  t/u-  tormaiion  o/\\cio.y7/ ot/irrs.Ttiiy  //r.ft  .ft/oAr  is, 

J,,., .  _,., ... .  /Ä ... .,..,  .„„  ,.„  ..„„...„ ..  ..„  / .« 

rr.umb/ost/ir/h'no/j  (  .  t/iiis:lf^  ^  \      .'{i    /v/-     ./C^''W/r      . 

/^/  C     ^'/Äf  on/jf  t/io  /)rs/  am/  /ast  xtroAr  o/'      /V  ^^,     riz/.^^  //'^'//"^(^  . 

/\  .   // 

\  '/*/  /s.fT.f  HO  fyf/yo a//*f/f/i  .\//t'ti'//.///o  ///;i7  /v/r/   o/      X    '  (.'  . 

/^  is  /i'rrnof/  o/'  t/fo/irxt  s/ooAr  o/'  /^(^'     '  ^  i^m'itu/  /u/ow  tho  /ine :  t/ien 


t/fo  pm  /'.♦•  tfrriH-n  up  t/io  same  .^/ro/co  .am/  t/io  /ot/t  r  is  tormina /od  /'//  ffio  snmo 
/rtßuro   a.f     '    '■-v' .  on/iß  mat/o  a   /i/t/o   /artyor.  f/nis :  /■.'"''     .  '?'■ 

/\  /y  /       /        / 

\  -/     ^VÄ»'  //lo  /o/tor       V.^'     ifi/orsor/of/  in    //to  /n »vor  part  ht/  a  ronnt/ 

/.'         / ' 

sfro7.;-./hns:  Z."    X.-":     :,'".■'   V/' . 

.     ./-'■' 
Obsecration,    /iioro  is  anolhor  Icinol  /"/•'      C/y^^,  <^//  whio/t  eo/nos  nndor 

l/fo  .va//fo  ftrinoip^f  of"  for/nation  rz«r    X^/  . 

f.    V?     is  torrncii  cf  the  first  stn^^e   vf       C^ (^  i  ,  to  ir/iic/i  is  add 


/cd 


a  oirou/ar  sti-oA-o  c/oA'od .  and  anot/ior  opon  nt  //le   bottom  ,  <ts  in  the 
le/tor  /a     in  l£nfj/ish:lhns:Jf^    U :      ?r'' (6/    ."'y    tA     . 


'  ^\)      For prirrt.ttir  {^rmans  hatt    tnt  ont    C'ttpifitl  letU^  H^r  the 

I 


K,//S/  is  nvthin^  but  the  first  strcke  of  -     ^^,  H^itfi  the   first 


pa  ft  cf  the  thin 


d.  viz  2''^      S^:  2^  {^ . 


/ 


X^ /^T/ is  fot-rned  ct' ttie  upper  part  of  ^-y  .    and       K^ ,  tfius :  I^'^ .    2'/X^    . 
C^C^/tT/  is  composed  of  the  tirst  stroke  of  (/(/(^:  but  onirtedithat  is. 
drawn  to  tlic  riifttt  S:  tennifuUed  as      \yC/    ^-Zl : I'.'     (^ .'  2^   C/l^. 

^^-^iF/  is  fc/nttd  of  the  thst  stroke  of  C/ C'  O  i^eneatti  t^/iie/i  are  desert 


bed 


two  ciretdur  .vtroA'ts  or  /oops. one  to  the  left,  and  die  other  to  the  rif^ht;  around  up - 
strofce  is  than  df^iton  .elosi rtff  as  in     h^  of  whieh  die  present  letters  to  Hows  the  prin- 

IS.  i'^^  /•   :J'/^  3^^  A^. 


■ciple  thn.^ 


<^ 


^f^7 is  formed  on  die  sinne  principle    as      ''•     .  hut  ix^^  preceded 
bu  die  first  stroke  of    ty//Cy.      thus,  f:''  C^ .-  X'":^  ^-^      • 

fd.'/  is  font  led  like  tlu-  fntfUsli  ».  i  .if  it  he  deeo/nposed .  it  will  be 


to  und  to 


7/Z         7     ^r 

eons  Lft  of  die   first  strecke  of      i  ^  y  Ly.  t/itts: /A^  t^"^ ;    X^.''t-.^C^. 


/?\ 


-^  ,  • 


/y/  is     sini/il//      y^'  ^  /'/Y'loru/Cft  be/oH^  the  line  and  drawn 
ap^aoaifi.    thus  I'f^   ^X^    ,    :J'f    .^i    J^. 

O  /.     -  ^^ 

>vO-  /^//.«'  lontifd  l/ke      i  .  ofi/n  itforr  mn/d.  In  finnta I  letters  there 
ciWle    ronsf/iant   letiieh  is .  (  ^ K^  /ok /  a/fd  that  is  abrid/ed 


is  '  ffiit  one  do 


In/   ioinin  f    it .   thn^ 

f/ayij.'j}  a iidp^ed tr  die  learnt I's   ft?r  t'lijdfat  le/tt rs .the  teacher  .fhotitd  make 
thenK    H-rdt    ///,•  n/ute  .Uphahct  di."ontfh.aieo/din<j  to  fhr  lotion  in/;  e^vamples. 


and  as  he  cUxl  tor   de  small  letters 
a  h  ,-  (i 

yf    f    /'^ 


e 


t' 


ni 


n 


t  II  I'  f      "' 

yi  %.  '^  '%  ^yi. 


.r  //  z  Sf 


THIRD  LESSON». 

Sbdttt  Section. 


OF  READING. 


In  Gennan  every  letter  is  pronounced.  Hence  it  follows  that  foreign- 
ets  are  able  to  read  the  language  with  greater  üacility :  reading  is  acquired 
m  one  lesson. 

PRINTED  LETTBRS  OF  THK  GERMAN  ALPHABET. 

There  are  in  German,  as  in  English,  twenty-six  letters,  of  which  we 
give:  TheFiffures,  The  Prommeiatum,    ne  Power. 


/// 


CAPITALS. 

SMALL   LETTERS. 

2C/ 

a/ 

33/ 

W 

(S, 

C/ 

2)/ 

bf 

@/ 

tt 

8/ 

h 

&f 

d' 

*/ 

%» 

3/ 

ii 

3»/ 

• 

Ä/ 

1/ 

8/ 

1/ 

^/ 

ta, 

^, 

n/ 

0/ 

0/ 

*/ 

P/ 

fOL, 

q/ 

m. 

r/ 

@/ 

f  (Ö)/ 

z, 

t/ 

u. 

li# 

S/ 

9/ 

m 

lOf 

nu 

3Cf 

% 

9/ 

3/ 

5/ 

ah. 

a. 

bay. 

b. 

tsay. 

c. 

day. 

d. 

a. 

c. 

ef. 

f. 

nan. 

t 

e, 

• 

1, 

yot, 
kah. 

i 

el. 

1, 

em. 

m. 

en. 

n. 

0, 

0, 

pay, 

koo. 

P, 

err, 

r. 

e«8. 

8, 

tay. 

4> 

oo. 

u. 

fow. 

V. 

vay. 

w. 

iks. 

X, 

ypsilon. 

y* 

tset, 

z. 

Most  of  the  German  letters  being  pronounced  as  in  English,  we 
shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  different  pronunciation. 

^  The  first  two  Lessons  treat  of  writing. 

'  In  print,  the  Germana  have  but  one  capital  IcUex  iot  \\\t  '^wiÄ.  \ 
and  the  consoDaDtj. 
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FIGURATIVE  TABLE   OF  TUQVB  TOWELS    AJCO   DIPHTHONGS    OF   WHICH 
THIS    FRONUirCIATION    IS    NOT   THS   SAME   AS    IN    ENGLISH. 


GERMAN    EXAMPLES. 


ARS 

IN 

FIGURES. 

NAME.    PRONOUNCED 

THE  ENGLISH 

AS 

WORDS : 

5/ 

ah-a^ 

a. 

mad^> 

b, 

o-a. 

I. 

bird  », 

Ü, 

oo-a^ 

». 

.». 

US 

e-€u 

• 

I6« 

field» 

tii 

a-e. 

w 

«9/ 

a-ypsilon, 

Si. 

4> 

au 

ah-e. 

. 

eu/ 

ah-a-oo, 
a-oo. 

Joy, 

boy^ 

au/ 

ab-oo« 

ou. 

bousji». 

U/ 

00, 

00, 

boot^ 

SSdter/  fathers. 

Zbtct/  lion. 

®lti^'  happiness« 

SQiefef  meadow. 


<  fe^«/  to  be. 

v.,^aifer/  emperor. 

{Sdume/  trees. 

Seute/  people. 

«&attö/  house. 

gut/  good. 


Of  the  simple  and  compound  consonants  the  foUowii^;^  differ  in 
their  pronunciation  from  the  English  consonants : 

@/  before  at  0/  U/  before  a  consonant,  ov  at  the  end  of  a  syllable, 
has  the  sound  of  A:.    Ex.  @atO/  Cato ;  ^onrab/  Conrad ;  (Snv,  cure ; 
C^rebit/  credit ;  ©pectafel/  noise.    Before  the  other  vowels  the  letter  c 
is  pronounced  Hke  ts.    Ex.  @&far/  Caesar;  @icerO/  Cicero;  ^ere$ 
Ceres. 


3  The  English  word  bird  does  not  quite  answer  to  the  sound  of  this 
vowel;  it  has  rather  the  sound  of  eu  in  the  French  words :  fett,  coßur, 
fleur,jeune,  pen, 

*  We  have  preferred  thus  naming  these  letters  in  order  to  be  able  to 
designate  them  with  more  &cility ;  but  we  much  approve  of  the  new 
system,  which  substitutes  in  their  place  the  simple  intonation  of  sounds. 

'  There  is  no  sound  corresponding  to  this  vowel  in  English,  and  in 
order  to  learn  it  well,  thepupils  must  hear  it  pronounced ;  it  answers 
to  the  sound  of  u  in  the  French  words :  but,  nu,  vertu. 

^  The  disposition,  which  we  have  adopted,  of  placing  analogous 
sounds  together,  will  facilitate  to  learners  the  study  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion. There  are  even  some  provinces  in  Germany  where  d  and  5  are 
both  pronounced  a;  ü  and  ie/  e:  ei  or  et)/  eu  and  &U/  L 

7  We  have  only  been  able  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  two  diph« 
thongs  &u  and  eu  approximatively ;  their  pronunciation  is  not  quite  the 
■amc^  and  in  order  to  become  üanuliar  with  theiOt,  the  pupils  must  hear 
their  jTwster pronounce  them. 


* 

(S^/ which  is  called  tsay-kah,  Ib  jyrouounced  like^:  l.when  al^e 
beginning  of  a  word;  Ex.  (S^ov,  choir;  (S^rontf/  chronicle;  S^rip# 
Christian ;  2.  when  followed  by  f  or  6  ;  Ex.  S3üd)fe/  box ;  SQ5ad)g/  wax^ 
In  words  derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the  French  sound. 
Ex.  @^artatan/  qaack.  This  consonant,  when  preceded  by  at  0/  U;  is 
pronounced  from  the  throat.  Ex.  fBad)/  rivulet;  &)c{)/  hole;  IBud)/ 
book ;  ©prad^e/  language.  Placed  any  where  else,  it  is  articulated  with 
a  less  guttural  sound.  Ex.  ^üd^et/  books ;  S3le(i^/  iron  plate ;  id),  I; 
@k|tci)t/  face, 

&,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  has  a  hard  sound,  as  in  the  English 
word  go.  Ex.  Qkibtf  gift ;  ® ott/  God ;  gut/  good ;  ®ift/  poison.  When 
at  the  end  of  a.  syllable,  it  has  a  middle  sound  between  those  of  the 
guttural  d^  and  !.  Ex.  Sag/  day;  m5dUd^/  possible;  f(ug/  prudent; 
(Sfjig/  vinegar ;  cwiQ/  eternal.  In  words  borrowed  from  the  French,  g 
is  pronounced  as  in  French.  Ex.  Soge/  box  (in  a  theatre) ;  ©enie/  genius. 

The  pronunciation  of  g  cannot  be  properly  acquired  unless  from  the 
professor's  own  lips ;  he  must  therefore  make  his  pupils  pronounce  the 
following  words : 

I  SOJüftögSngcr/ idler. 
Sögling/  pupil. 


@age/  tradition. 
ZalQ'  tallow. 
SSerg/  mountain. 
3wer0/  dwarf. 
S&ugnen/  to  deny, 
©teg/  victory, 
g&^igfeit;  capacity. 
§0l5gli(i^!ett/  posdbility. 
fOlagb/  maid-servant. 
fOl&gbe/  maid>  servants 


2Cngjt/  anguish. 
Cdnge/  length. 
fOlenge/  quantity, 
©efang/  singing. 
MaxiQf  sound. 
fRin^,  ring. 
Sungfrau/  virgin. 
3unggefe((/  bachelor. 


^. 


The  letter  ^  is  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable.  Ex.  .^anb/ 
hand;  «^elb/  hero ;  ^ut/  hat.  It  is  mute  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  and  then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follows 
it.  Ex.  fSaiptt  road ;  «^o^/  mockery ;  So^n/  reword ;  U^vetif  to  teach  i 
Z^aUXt  crown  (coin);  ^ui),  cow;  Zi)viint,  tear;  t^un/  to  do. 

3. 

3  (yot)  has  the  sound  of  yin  the  EngUsb  word  t^ou.  £*ii.  ^^^ 
C&M9/  Säger/  banter;  jebeV/  each ;  jc^t/  at  present« 
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JQt  is  always  followed  by  tt/  and  in  combination  with  that  letter  pro- 
nminced  like  kv  in  Englidi.    Ex.  füLUaU  torment;  jQttene/  source. 

©. 

@  has  the  pronimciation  of  r  in  English.    Ex.  ^mt^  seed ;  @eele/ 
soul;  Werfen/  person. 

©d)  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  English.    Ex.  @(!)af/ sheep;  ^d)iih 
shield. 

®i- 

$  is  pronounced  like  ss  m  English.    Ex.  «^af/  hatred;  toti$/  white. 
This  double  consonant  is  compounded  of  f  and  3/  and  is  called  ess-tset, 

(  is  compounded  of  t  and  3,  and  has  the  sound  of  these  two  conso- 
nants combined.    Ex.  ®^a^t  treasure ;  ^u^/  finery. 

IB. 

S3  is  sounded  like/.    Ex.  SSatet/  father;  SSormunb/  tutor;  SSol!; 
people. 

SB.     • 

SB  is  pronounced  like  an  EngUsh  v  and  not  like  w.    Ex.  ^alb; 
forest ;  fBiefe/  meadow. 

3. 

3  has  the  pronunciation  of  fo.    Ex.  Sa^n«  tooth ;  Sett«  tent. 


EXPLANATION   OF   SOME   SIGNS   USED   IN   THIS   BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construction  or  idiom  from  the 
English  are  marked  thus :  f. 

A  hinTid  i^T)  denotes  a  nile  of  syntax  or  construction 


f? 


FOURTH  LESSON 

SSicrte  Section.- 


Maseulme, 

Neuter, 

Nominative^          the. 

NoM. 

ber. 

bad. 

Genitive,          of  the. 

Gen. 

bed. 

bed. 

Dative,              to  the. 

Dat. 

bem* 

hem. 

Accusative,          the. 

Ace. 

ben. 
ic? 

bad. 

Have  you  ? 

Jgabtn  ^j 

Yes,  Sir,  1  have. 

2ci,  mein 

*|)err/  i(i)  ^abe. 

Have  you  the  hat  ? 

Jgahtn^U  ben*&ut? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat. 

3a/  mein 

jQtxx,  id)  ^aU  ben  ^nt 

The  ribhon. 

ba§  ISant 

5 

the  salt. 

bad  @al} 

• 

the  table. 

ben  Stifc^ 

i 

the  sugar. 

ben  3«cf er  5 

the  paper. 

bag  papier. 

Obs,  The  Germans  begin 

all  substantives  with  a  capital 

letter. 

Masculine. 

Neuter, 

NoM.            my. 

NOM. 

mein. 

mein. 

Gen.        of  my. 

Gen. 

meined. 

meined. 

Dat.        to  my. 

Dat. 

meinem. 

meinem. 

Ace.             my. 

Ace. 

meinen. 

mein. 

3^r/  ^oiiTis  declined  Hke 

1^ 

mein.    Example : 

Masculine, 

Neuter, 

NoM.           your. 

j  NoM. 

3^r. 

3Sr2. 

Gen.        of  your. 

Gen. 

SM. 

3^rcd. 

Dat.        to  your. 

Dat. 

Si^rem. 

3^rem. 

Ace.            your. 

1  Ace. 

3|>ren. 

3^r. 

^  To  Professors. — Each  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils, 
who  should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  professor 
should  also  exercise  his  pupils  by  putting  the  questions  to  them  in 
various  ways.  Each  lesson,  except  the  fourth,  include«:  three  opera- 
tions :  the  teacher,  in  the  first  place,  looks  over  the  exercises  of  the 
most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to  them  the  questions  contained 
in  the  printed  exercises ;  he  then  dictates  to  them  the  next  lesson ; 
and  lasdy  puts  fresh  questions  to  them  on  all  the  preceding  lessons. 
The  teacher  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  mto  three,  or  even 
make  two  into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  his  pupils. 

^  2i)V  with  a  small  letter  signifies  their^  and  has  t^^  «sm^  dL&^^xiiv^Ti 
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Have  you  my  h^  ' 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  your  hat 

%  Hafeyou  my  ribbon  ? 
4  have  your  ribbon. 


t&aben  (Sie  meinen  «&ut? 

3a/  mein  JQtvx,  ic^  ^aU   2^xtn 

^ahcn  @te  mein  S3anb  ? 
2(^  tiabe  3i;r  S3anb. 


EXERCISE. 
1. 
Have  you  the  salt  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt. — Have  you 
your  salt  ? — I  have  my  salt. — Have  you  the  table  ? — I  have  the 
table. — Have  you  my  table  ? — I  have  your  table. — Have  you  the 
sugar  ? — I  have  the  sugar. — Have  you  your  sugar  ? — I  have  my 
sugar. — Have  you  the  paper  ? — I  have  the  paper. — Have  you  my 
paper  ? — 1  have  your  paper '. 


'  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress,  may  compose  a  great 
many  phrases  in  addition  to  those  we  have  given  them  in  the  exercises; 
but  they  must  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They 
should  also  make  separate  lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, and  verbs,  as  they  meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words  more  easily,  when  they  require  to 
refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lessons. 


FIFTH  LESSON. 

günfte  Section» 


SEße^er/  which,  has  the  same  declension  as  ber. 

Masc,       Neuter, 
Which.        -i    NoM.    xoel(i)tt,      tveld^^» 

Ace.     tvelc^n.     tveld^^ 


{ 


Dedension  of  an  Adjective  preceded  ly  the  Definite  Article,  (ff 
a  word  which  has  the  same  termination  ^. 

Masc,  Neut, 


NOM. 

the  good. 

NoM. 

bcr  gute. 

\>a^  gute. 

Gen. 

of  the  good. 

Gen. 

bed  guten. 

beg  guten. 

Dat. 

to  the  good. 

Dat. 

bem  guten. 

bem  guten. 

Ace. 

the  good. 

Ace. 

ben  guten. 

bad  gute. 

Observation.  Adjectives  vary  in  their  declension  when  preceded 
by:  mein/  my;  3^t/  your;  or  by  one  of  the  following  words;  ein# 
a;  fetnf  no>  none;  ^ein/  thy;  fetn^  his;  i^Xf  her;  unfer/our;  @uer# 
yomr.    Example. 

Masc.  Neut. 


NoM.  my  good. 

Gen.  of  my  good. 

Dat.  to  my  good. 

Ace.  my  good. 


N.  mein     guter,  mein      gutes. 

G.  meines  guten,  meines   guten. 

D.  meinem  guten,  meinem  guten. 

A.  meinen  guten,  mein      gutes. 


Good, 

bad, 

beautiful  or  fine. 

great,  big,  or  large. 


gut  5 

f*6n5 
^if  lid)  i 
grof. 


Have  you  the  good  sugar  ? 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  good  sugar. 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon  ? 
I  have  the  fine  ribbon. 
"Which  hat  have  you  ? 
I  have  my  ugly  hat. 
Which  ribbon  have  you  ? 
I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 


«£)aben  ®ie  htn  guten  3uc!cr  ? 
2cif  mein  Jqzvx,  xö)  ^abe  ben  guten 

Sucter. 
jQaUn  @te  baS  fd)5ne  S3anb  ? 
^d)  ^abe  baS  fc{)5ne  S3anb. 
SBcld)en  Jgut  ^aben  @ie  ? 
3d)  i)aht  meinen  ];)&flid)cn  Jgut. 
fBcld)eS  SSanb  ^aben  ©te? 
2(i)  t)ahc  2i)v  f^bneS  S3anb. 


As  hiefev/  this;  jener/  that^  &c. 
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EXERCISE. 
2. 
Rave  you  the  fine  hat  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  fine  hat. — Have 
you  my  bad  hat '( — I  have  your  bad  hat. — Have  you  the  good 
salt  ? — I  have  the  bad  salt. — Have  you  your  good  salt  ? — 1  have 
my  good  salt— Which  salt  have  you  ? — I  have  your  good  salt. — 
T^ich  sugar  have  you  ? — I  have  my  good  sugar. — Have  you  my 
good  sugar  ? — I  have  your  good  sugar. — ^Which  table  have  you  ? 
— I  have  the  fine  table. — Have  you  my  fine  table  ? — I  have  your 
fine  table. — Which  paper  have  you  ? — I  have  the  bad  paper. — 
Have  you  my  ugly  paper  ? — I  have  your  ugly  paper. — Whick 
bad  hat  have  you  ? — I  have  my  bad  hat. — ^Which  fine  ribbon  have 
you  ? — I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 


SIXTH  LESSON. 


©cc^Stc  gcction. 

( 

Mose.          Neut, 

It.         ] 

NoM.        er.              ti. 

I 

Ace.         i^n.            ed. 

Not. 

«Ä{(l)t 

I  have  not. 

S(i)  ^a6e  nid^t 

No,  Sir. 

9(ein/  mein  »^err. 

Have  you  the  table  ? 

«ßaben^tebenSSifd)? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 

9le{n/  mein  ^qxx,  id)  ^aU  i^n  ni  c^t; 

Have  you  the  paper  ? 

*^aben@ie  bad  Ropier? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 

,  9lein/  mein  ^cxt,xä)  f^aht  ed  ntd}t. 

The  stone. 

ber  Stein ; 

the  cloth. 

badSudt)$ 

the  wood. 

ba^  «ßola  i 

the  leather. 

bai  Seber  $ 

the  lead. 

baS  S3le{  5 

the  gold. 

bai  @olb. 

• 

Obs.  @n  and  ern  are  used  to  foi 

rm  adjectives,  and  denote  the  ma- 

terials  of  anything.     (See  Obs.  A,  I 

l  page  27,  Method,  Part  H.) 

or. 

t)on$ 

golden  or  of  gold. 

dolbcn  $ 

leaden  —  of  lead. 

bleiern  $ 

stone   —  of  stone. 

fieinern  i 

pretty. 

<)übW  (artig)} 

leathern. 

lebern. 

Have  you  the  paper  hat? 

«ßaben  Sie  ben  papierenen  «^itt? 

I  have  it  not. 

2^  l)aht  i^n  nid)t. 

The  wooden  table. 

ben  ^5laernen  Stifcb ; 

the  horse  of  stone. 

bag  jteinerne  $ferb  i 

the  coat. 

benS^ocecbad^Ieib); 

the  horse. 

bag  $ferb  i 

the  dog. 

ben  ^unb  > 

the  shoe. 

ben  ^dknJ)  i 

the  thread. 

ben  gaben  1 

the  stocking* 

ben  Strumpfe 

the  thread  stocking. 

ben  jwirnenen  ©trumpf/  ben  3»i»n« 

llrumpf/  ben  f Ebenen  ©trumpf  $ 

the  candlestick. 

ben  Seuc^ter  > 

the  golden  ribbon. 

bad  golbetie  S&an\). 
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EXERCISE. 
3. 
Have  you  the  wooden  table  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Which 
table  have  you  ? — I  have  the  stone  table. — Have  you  my  golden 
candlestick  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  stocking  have  you  ? — I 
have  the  thread  (fäben)  stocking. — Have  you  my  thread  stocking  ? 
— 1  have  not  your  thread  stocking. — Which  coat  have  you  ? — I 
have  my  cloth  (tud^tn)  coat — ^Which  horse  have  you  ? — 1  have 
the  wooden  horse« — Have  you  my  leathern  shoe  ? — I  have  it  not. 
— Have  you  the  leaden  horse  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your 
good  wooden  horse  ? — ^I  have  it  not. — Which  wood  have  you  ? — 
I  have  your  good  wood. — Have  you  my  good  gold  ? — I  have  it 
not. — Which  gold  have  you  ? — I  have  the  good  gold. — Which 
stone  have  you  ? — I  have  your  fine  stone. — Which  ribbon  have 
you  ? — I  have  your  golden  ribbon. — Have  you  my  fine  dog  ? — I 
have  it. — Have  you  my  ugly  horse  ? — I  have  it  not. 


IJ 


SEVENTH  LESSON 

©wbctttc  Section. 


The  chest,  the  trunk, 
the  button, 
the  money. 


Anything,  something. 
Not  anything,  nothing. 

Have  you  anything  ? 

I  have  nothing. 

The  cheese, 
the  old  bread, 
the  pretty  dog, 
the  silver  fmetal), 
the  silver  ribbon. 


Are  yon  hungry  ? 
I  am  hungry. 
Are  you  thirsty  ? 

I  am  thirsty. 

Are  you  sleepy  ? 
I  am  sleepy. 
Are  you  tired  ? 
I  am  not  tired. 


Of /Ac  (genitive). 


ben  Coffer  ^ 
ben  Änopf ; 
bad  Q5elb. 


gftid)t§. 

Sd)  t>abe  9^idf)r«. 

ben  Ädfc  5 

\>a^  alte  SSrob  5 

ben  f)übf(^«;n  (artigen)  »&unb  i 

ha^  ©ilber  5 

ha^  plbernc  SSanb. 


f  @inb  ®!e  hungrig  ? 


t  «^oben  @te  »junger  *  ? 

{3*  bin  :S)ungrig. 
t  3^  ^dU  »junger. 

r  ©inb©ieburjlig? 

1  t  »&«bcn®ie®urft»? 

f  3d)  bin  burftig. 
jt  1 3^  ^cibe  JDurjl. 
'  ©inb®tefd)iafeng? 

3*  bin  fc^iaferig  ? 

@inb  @ie  mübe  ? 

3<3&  bin  nic^tmübe. 


Mose» 
Neut 


:) 


beg. 


0^9.    Nouns  of  the  masculine  or  neuter  gender  take  $  or  e§  in  the 
genitive  case  singular. 


>  As  in  French :  Avez-vous  faxm  ? 
'    —        —        AveZ'Vous  soiff 
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TTie  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor, 
the  dog's,  or  of  the  dog, 
the  baker's,  or  of  the  baker, 
the   neighbour's,    or   of  the 

neighbour, 
of  the  salt. 


bed  ^djndbtvt  i 

be«  *a5dc!cr8  j 
beö  9tad)hav€  5 

beö  ©aljeö. 


The  baker's  dog, 
llie  tailor's  coat« 


{ 
{ 


ber  ^unb  beg  S3&(ter6/ 
beg  judders  «£)unb. 
ber  fRo(t  beg  @d)neiberg| 
beg  ^(^neiberg  Sloct^ 


EXERCISE. 
4. 


Have  you  the  leathern  trunk  ? — I  have  not  the  leathern  trunk. 
Have  you  my  pretty  trunk  ? — I  have  not  your  pretty  trunk. — 
Which  trunk  have  you  ? — I  have  the  wooden  trunk. — Have  you 
ray  old  button  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  money  have  you  ? — 1 
have  the  good  money. — Which  cheese  have  you? — I  have  the  old 
cheese. — Have  you  anything? — I  have  something. — Have  you 
my  large  dog  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good  gold  ? — I 
have  it. — ^Which  dog  have  you  ? — I  have  the  tailor's  dog. — Have 
you  the  neighbour's  large  dog  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the 
dog's  golden  ribbon  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Which  coat  have 
you  ? — I  have  the  tailor's  good  coat. — Have  you  the  neighbour's 
good  bread  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  tailor's  golden  rib- 
bon ? — I  have  it. — Have  you  my  pretty  dog's  ribbon  ? — I  have 
it  not. — Have  you  the  good  baker's  good  horse  ? — I  have  it. — 
Have  you  the  good  tailor's  horse? — I  have  it  not. — Are  you 
hungry  ? — I  am  hungry. — ^Are  you  sleepy  ? — I  am  not  sleepy, — 
Which  candlestick  have  you  ? — I  have  the  golden  candlestick  of 
my  good  baker. 


'  The  first  of  these  two  expressions  is  more  usual,  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred in  poetry.    (See  page  1 1,  Method,  Part  II.) 


l;^ 


EIGHTJH  LESSON. 

Zä)U  Section* 


Anythmg  or  something  good. 
Nothing  or  not  anything  bad. 

Have  you  anything  good  ? 
I  have  nothing  had. 


30^  ^aU  nid)t€  ©d^led^teö. 


WhatF 
What  have  you  ? 
What  have  you  good  ? 
I  have  the  good  hread. 

That  or  the  one. 


äSas? 

SBaö  ^aben  ®{e  ? 
SBaä^aben®{e®uteg? 
^dj  f)aU  hai  gute  S3rob. 


{ 


The  neighhour's,  or  that  of  the 

neighbour. 
The  tailor's^  or  that  of  the  tailor. 


Mose,    ben. 
Neut.     bag. 

ben  bed  ^lad^barö. 
ha€  M  ®d!)netberd. 


Or. 

The  book, 
Have  you  my  book  or  that  of  the 

neighbour  ? 
I  have  that  of  the  neighbour. 
Have  you  your  hat  or  the  baker's? 


sDber. 

hai  S3ud). 

«^aben  @te  mein  SBud^  ober  ha^  bed 

9la#arö? 
^ä)  l)aU  ba6  bed  9la4bard. 
«ßaben  @te  3|)ren  t^ut  ober  ben  bed 

S3&cEerd  ? 


EXERCISE. 
5. 

Have  you  my  book? — I  have  it  not. — Which  book  have  you  ? 
— I  have  my  good  book. — Have  you  anything  ugly  ? — I  have 
nothing  ugly.  I  have  something  pretty. — ^Which  table  have  you? 
I  have  the  baker's. — Have  you  the  baker's  dog  or  the  neigh- 
bour's ? — I  have  the  neighbour's. — ^What  have  you  ? — I  have 
nothing. — Have  you  the  good  or  bad  sugar  ? — I  have  the  good. 
— Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  or  bad  horse? — I  have  the 
good  (one*). — Have  you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick  ? — 
I  have  the  silver  candlestick. — Have  you  my  neighbour's  paper 
or  that  of  my  tailor  ? — I  have  that  of  your  tailor. — Are  you  hun- 
gry or  thirsty? — I  am  hungry. — ^Are  you  sleepy  or  tired  ? — I  am 
tired. — ^What  have  you  pretty  ? — I  have  nothing  pretty. — Have 
you  the  leather  shoe  ? — I  have  it  not. 


"  Word»  in  the  exercises  betn^een  parentheses  are  uoX  lo  \i^  Xxwä- 
Jated 
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NINTH  LESSON. 

9leunte  gcction. 


Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  ? 
I  have  yours. 


«^aben  ^ie  meinen  diod  ober  ben 

beg  @c^neibecd  ? 
3(^  i^abe  ben  S^tiden. 


3ftne. 


xows. 


{ 
{ 


Mose,  Neut^ 

NoM.  ber  metnige.   ha€  meintge. 
Ace.   ben  mtinigen.  bod  mehtige. 

NoM.  ber  S^rige.     bad  S^nge; 
Ace.   ben  3^sen.  bo«  S^rige. 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns,  as:  ber  meinige/  mine;  ber  3^rt0e^ 
yours ;  ber  feinige/  his,  &c.,  are  declined  like  adjectives  preceded  by  the 
definite  article.  (See  Lesson  V.) 

Obs,  When  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns:  mein/  my;  S^r/ 
your ;  fetn^  his,  &c.,  are  used  for  the  absolute  possessive  pronouns :  ber 
meintge/  mine ;  ber  S^rige/  yours,  &c.,  they  terminate  in  the  masculine 
in  er  and  in  the  neuter  in  e§.    Ex. : 


Is  this  your  hat  ? 

No,.  Sir,  it  is  not  mine,  but  yours. 

Is  this  my  book  ? 

No,  it  is  not  vours,  but  mine. 


SftbaSS^r^&ut? 

^ein/   mein    «^err/   eS   i|t   nid^t 

meiner/  fonbern  Sl^rer. 
3{t  bag  mein  SBud)  ? 
^ftein,  eö  ift  ni6)t  3l!)re6/  fonbern 

meines. 


The  msn, 

the  stick, 
my  brother, 
the  shoemaker, 
the  merchant, 
the  friend. 
Have  yon  the  merchant's  stick  or 
yours? 


f  ber  SKann  (vir) ; 


ber  9){enf(^  (gen.  en/  homo); 
htt^todi 
mein  S3ruber ; 
ber  @c^u]j)ma(i^r ; 
ber  Kaufmann ; 
ber  greunb. 

.^oben  @ie  beti  @to(f  bed  JCottf« 
monns  ober  ben  S^rigen? 


Neither, 
Nor. 

I  have   neither   the   merchant's 
stick  nor  mine. 


fSeber. 
Sftod^ 

3d^  t)abe  »eber  ben  ®totf  be6  Aauf« 
manns  no(^  ben  meinigen. 
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,  .1..   ^^  f  »&abcn  @ie  junger  ober  iDutfl? 

Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ?  |  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  , 

I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.    /  ^*  J?^^  »ebcr  junger  noci)JDurfr 

I  Sd^  bin  ttjcber  ^ungrig  nod^  burjlig. 

EXERCISE. 
6. 
Have  you  your  cloth  or  mine? — I  have  neither  yours  nor 
mine. — I  have  neither  my  bread  nor  the  tailor's. — Have  you  my 
stick  or  yours  ? — I  have  mine. — Have  you  the  shoemaker's  shoe 
or  the  merchant's  ? — I  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor  the  mer- 
chant's.— Have  you  my  brother's  coat  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which 
paper  have  you  ? — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  dog  or 
my  fiiend's  ? — 1  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  thread  stock- 
ing or  my  brothers  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's. — 
Have  you  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  my  friend  ? — 
I  have  neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of  your  friend. — Which 
bread  have  you  ? — I  have  mine. — Which  ribbon  have  you  ? — 
I  have  yours. — Have  ytni  the  good  or  the  bad  cheese  ? — I  have 
neither  the  good  nor  Üie  bad. — Have  you  anything? — I  have 
nothing. — Have  you  my  pretty  or  my  ugly  dog? — I  have  neither 
your  pretty  nor  your  ugly  dog. — Have  you  my  fHend-s  stick  ? — 
I  have  it  not. — Are  you  ^epy  or  hungry  ? — I  am  neither  sleepy 
nor  hungry. — Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  salt  ? — I  have  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad. — ^Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's  ? — 1 
have  neither  yours  nor  the  man's. — What  have  yoti?— I  have 
nothing  fine. — Are  you  tired  ? — I  am  not  tired« 
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TENTH  LESSON. 

3el()nte  gecttom 


The  cork, 
the  corkscrew, 
the  umbrella, 
the  boy. 


ber  pfropf  ö)fropfcn)j 

hn  9)frop6ic]^cr  (|)fropfenaic5er)  i 

berS^egenfcl^trmi 

ber  ^nabe  (gen.  n). 


Obs.  All  mascoline  substantives  ending  in  C/  take  n  in  the  genitix'e 
case  singular,  and  keep  this  termination  in  all  the  cases  of  the  singulai' 
and  plural. 


The  Frenchman, 
the  carpenter, 
the  hammer, 
the  iron, 
iron  or  of  iron, 
the  nail, 
the  pencil, 
the  thimble, 
the  coffee, 
the  honey, 
the  biscuit. 


I  ber  S^an^ofe  (gen.  n)  i 
ber  Stmmermann ) 
ber  ^mmer  i 
bad  @ifen$ 
eifern  (adjective) ; 
ber  ^lagel  $ 
ber  S3lei|Hft  $ 
ber  Singer^uti 
ber  Kaffee  5 
ber  «^onig  i 
ber  ^withad. 


Havel? 
You  have. 
What  have  I? 
You  have  the  carpenter's  hammer. 

Have  I  the  nail  ? 
You  have  it. 
Have  I  the  bread  ? 
You  have  it. 
I  am  right. 
I  am  wrong. 
Am  I  right  ? 


®te  ^aben. 

SGSagl^abeid)? 

@te  i^aben  ben  jammer  bed  3tm^ 

mermannd. 
^abetd)  ben  9lagcl? 
@te  f)ahtn  i^n. 
^be  id)  ha^  S3rob  ? 
@ie  l^aben  ed. 
t  3(i^  5)abe  8led)t. 
t  3<ä()  l^abe  Unred)t. 
t  »&abe  id^  8iie(f)t. 


I'' 

EXERCISE. 

7. 
I  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — Are 
you  sleepy  ? — I  am  not  sleepy.  I  am  hungry. — ^You  are  not 
hungry. — Have  I  the  cork  ? — No,  Sir,  you  have  it  not. — Have  I 
the  carpenter's  wood  ? — ^You  have  it  not. — Have  I  the  French- 
man's good  umbrella  ? — You  have  it. — Have  I  the  carpenter's 
iron  nail  or  yours  ? — ^You  have  mine. — You  have  nei^er  the 
carpenter's  nor  mine.— Which  pencil  have  I  ? — You  have  that  of 
the  Frenchman. — Have  I  your  thimble  or  that  of  the  tailor  ? — 
You  have  neither  mine  nor  that  of  the  tailor. — ^Which  umbrella 
have  I? — You  have  my  good  umbrella. — Have  I  the  Frenchm.an's 
good  honey  ? — You  have  it  not. — Which  biscuit  have  I  ? — You 
have  that  of  my  good  neighbour. — Have  you  my  coffee  or  that 
of  my  boy  ? — 1  have  that  of  your  good  boy. — Have  you  your 
cork  or  mine  i — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. — What  have  you? 
— I  have  my  good  brother's  good  pencil. — ^Am  I  right  ? — You 
are  right. — ^Am  I  wrong  ? — You  are  not  wrong.— Am  I  right  or 
wrong  ? — ^You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong. — You  are  hungry. — 
You  are  not  sleepy. — You  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — ^You 
have  neither  the  good  coffee  nor  the  good  sugar« — What  have  I  ? 
^-You  have  nothing. 
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ELEVENTH   LESSON, 
elfte  Section. 


Have  I  the  iron  or  the  golden 

nail? 
You  have  neither  the  iron  nor  the 
golden  nail. 

The  sheep, 

tl^e  ram, 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  hag  (the  sack), 

the  young  man, 

the  youth. 


Who? 

Whoka»? 
Who  has  the  trunk  ? 
The  man  has  the  trunk. 
The  man  has  not  the  trunk. 
Who  has  it  ? 
The  young  man  has  it. 
The  young  man  has  it  not. 


He  has. 
He  has  the  knife. 
He  has  not  the  knife. 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  man  ? 
Has  the  painter  \ 
Has  the  friend  ? 
Has    the    boy    the    carpenter's 

hammer  ? 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  youth  it  ? 
Is  he  thirsty } 
He  is  thirsty. 
Is  he  tired? 
He  is  not  tired« 


«gäbe  id^  \>tn   eifecnen   ober  htn 

golbenen  ^lagel  ? 
®ie  i^Hiben  tt)eber  ben  eifernen  nod^ 

htxt  golbenen  ^taget. 
bad^d^af^ 

ber  «Rammet  (ber  ^^hipi) ) 
hat  «^u^n  i 

ber  ®acf5 

bee  iunge  !02enfd^  (gen.  en)  i 

bee  Sünglins, 


ftBet? 
SBec  ^<kt'i 

f{Ser  I^qX  htvi  ^of  ec  V 

©er  SÄann  t)at  ben  Äoffer. 

S)cf  SKann  i^at  ben  Äoffer  nid)t. 

2Ber  l^at  i^n  ? 

iDer  junge  SOlenfd)  ]()at  i^n. 

3)cr  junge  SKenfd)  ^at  i^n  nid)t 


Sr  ^at. 

er  ]()at  boS  SKelfer. 

er  i^at  bag  SJicffer  nidf)t. 

©r  i^at  eö. 

»f)at  ber  «OJann  ? 

^at  ber  «OJaler  ? 

igat  ber  greunb  ? 

«f)at  ber  ^nabe  ben  «jammer  bed 

Zimmermanns  ? 
@r  \joX  t^n. 

»&atiiS)n  ber  Sungling? 
Sjl  er  burftig?  (vg)at  er  2)urft?) 
@r  iff  burjHg.  (@r  ^at  £urji.^ 
3jt  er  mübe? 
@r  ijl  ni(^t  mübe. 
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EXERCISES. 
8. 

Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. 
— Has  the  friend  my  hat  ? — He  has  it, — He  has  it  not. — Who 
has  my  sheep  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — Who  has  my  large  sack  ? 
— ^The  baker  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my  book  ? — He  has  it  not  t^ 
— ^What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the  hammer  or  the 
nail  ? — He  has  neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail.— Has  he  my 
umbre]]a  or  my  stick  ? — He  has  neither  your  umbreUa  nor  your 
stick. — Has  he  my  coffee  or  my  sugar  ? — He  has  neither  your 
coffee  nor  your  sugar ;  he  has  your  honey. — Has  he  my  brother's 
biscuit  or  that  of  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has  neither  your  brother's 
nor  that  of  the  Frenchman  ;  he  has  that  of  the  good  boy. — ^Which 
ship  has  he  ? — He  has  my  good  ship. — Has  he  the  old  sheep  or 
the  ram  ? 

9. 

Has  the  young  man  my  knife  or  that  of  the  painter  ?— He  has 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter. — Who  has  my  brother's 
fine  dog  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — ^What  has  my  friend  ? — He  has 
the  bakers  good  bread. — He  has  the  good  neighbour's  good 
chicken. — ^What  have  you  ? — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my 
bag  or  yours  ? — I  have  that  of  your  friend. — Have  I  your  good 
knife  ? — ^You  have  it.— -You  have  it  not. — Has  the  youth  it 
(^atcS)? — He  has  it  not. — ^What  has  he? — He  has  something 
good. — He  has  nothing  bad. — Has  he  anything? — He  has 
nothing. — Is  he  sleepy  ? — He  is  not  sleepy.  He  is  hungry. — 
Who  is  hungry  ? — The  young  man  is  hungry. — ^Your  Mend  is 
hungry. — ^Youi  brother's  boy  is  hungry.— My  shoemaker's  brother 
is  hungry. — My  good  tailor's  boy  is  thirsty. — Which  man  has 
my  book  ? — The  big  (dt^of )  man  has  it. — ^Whieh  man  has  mj 
horse  ?— Your  friend  has  it. — He  has  your  good  cheese.— *Has 
he  it  7 — YeS)  Sir»  he  has  it. 


c  2 
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TWELFTH  LESSON. 

Swotfte  Section. 

The  peasant, 
the  ozy 
the  cook, 
the  bird. 

bet  S3auec  (gen.  n)  i 
bcc  £)d)fe  i 
ber  ^o4 » 
bee  SSogel. 

His. 


Masc.  Neut, 

{NoM.       fein/  fein. 

Ace.        feinen/  fein. 

Obs,  A.  The  conjunctive  possessive  pronoun  fein  is  declined  like  mein 
and  S^t.  (See  Lessons  IV.  and  V.) 


The  servant. 

ber  SSebiente  5 

the  broom. 

ber  SSefen. 

Has  the  servant  his  broom  ? 

^at  ber  SSebiente  feinen  S3efen  ? 

His  eye. 

fein  2Cude  i 

his  foot. 

feinen  guf  $ 

his  rice. 

feinen  Sfteis. 

Has  the  cook  his  chicken  or  that 

*f)at  ber  ^oc^  fein  «^u^n  ober  bad 

of  the  peasant  ? 

be§S3auern? 

He  has  his  own. 

@r  ^at  ha^  feinige. 

His  or  his  evon  (absolute  posses-  f 
sive  pronoun).  [ 

Has   the   servant   his   trunk  or 

mine? 
He  has  his  own. 
Have  you  your  shoe  or  his  ? 

1  have  his. 


Somebody  or  anybody^  some  one 
or  any  one  (indefinite  pronoun). 


Has  anybody  my  hat  ? 
Somehoäf  has  it. 


{ 


Afosc.  'Sent* 

NoBff.    ber  feinige.      bad  feinigr. 
Ace.     ben  feinigen.    ^o&  feinige. 

«^at  ber   SSebiente   feinen   iCofet 

ober  ben  meinigen  ? 
@r  ^at  ben  feinigen, 
^aben  @ie  S^cen  ®(^u^  ober  ben 

feinigen? 
3^  ^^^  ^en  feinigen. 

Semanb. 
Semanbed. 
Semanbem. 
Semanben. 

^oi  3emanb  meinen  .^ut? 

Semanb  ^at  i^n. 
@d  ^at  i^n  Scmanb. 
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Who  has  my  stick }  1  SBec  ^at  meinen  Qitod  ? 

Nobody  has  it.  '  9tiemanb  ^at  i^n. 


No  one,  nobody  or  not  anybody.      |  Stiemanb. 

Obs.  B,  fftitmanh  is  declined  exactly  like  3emanb* 

Who  has  my  ribbon  ?  i  SSer  ^at  mein  IBanb  ? 

Nobody  has  it.  J  9liemanb  ^at  ed. 

Nobody  has  his  broom.  I  Stiemanb  l^at  feinen  S3efen» 

EXERCISES. 
10. 

Have  you  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook  ? — I  have 
neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook. — Has  the  pea- 
sant his  rice  ? — He  has  it. — Have  you  it  ? — I  have  it  not. — Has 
his  boy  the  servant's  broom  ? — He  has  it. — ^Who  has  the  boy's 
pencil  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  that  of 
the  painter  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter  ;  he 
has  his  own. — Has  he  the  good  or  bad  money  ? — He  has  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad. — Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse  ? 
— He  has  neither  the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse. — What  has 
he  good  ? — He  has  my  good  honey. — Has  my  neighbour's  boy 
my  book  ? — He  has  it  not  — Which  book  has  he  ?  He  has  his 
fine  book. — Has  he  my  book  or  his  own  ? — He  has  his  own. — 
Who  has  my  gold  button  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has  any  body  my 
thread  stocking  ? — ^Nobody  has  it. 

11. 

Which  ship  has  the  merchant? — He  has  his  own. — Which  horse 
has  my  friend  ? — He  has  mine. — Has  he  his  dog  ? — He  has  it 
not— Who  has  his  dog? — ^Nobody  has  it, — ^Who  has  my  brother's 
umbrella  ? — Somebody  has  it. — Which  broom  has  the  servant  ? — 
He  has  his  own. — Is  anybody  hungry  ? — Nobody  is  hungry. — 
Is  anybody  sleepy  ? — Nobody  is  sleepy. — Is  any  one  tired  ? — 
No  one  is  tired. — Who  is  right  ? — Nobody  is  right. — Have  I  his 
biscuit  ? — You  have  it  not. — Have  I  his  good  brother's  ox  ? — 
You  have  it  not. — Which  chicken  have  I  ? — You  have  his. — Is 
anybody  wrong  ? — Nobody  is  wrong. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON. 

©reijclE)^te  Section* 


The  sdlor. 

ber  ^^atrofe^  bcr  SSootSfned^i 

the  chair^ 

bee  @tu^l  5 

the  looking-glass, 

bet  ©piedcl  $ 

the  candle. 

ba&  Hd)t  5 

the  tree. 

ber  fSanm  i 

the  garden, 

ber  ©arten  j 

the  foreigner. 

ber  grcmbe  $ 

the  glovft^ 

ber  «^anbfdiu!). 

This  a&H, 

biefer  efelj 

Uiat  hay. 

biefe«  (bief)  |Kn. 

The  grain, 
the  com, 

1 

bad  ^m  5 

ba«  (betreibe 

Thisnian, 

biefer^SKann^ 

that  man. 

jlener  ^ann  5 

this  book. 

biefc§  (bicß  ')  aSuc^  5 

that  book. 

iene§  ^ud;. 

N.     G.    D.    A. 

This  or  this  one. 

Masc.    biefer— c«— cm--en. 

That  or  that  one. 

Neut.     icneS— e6— em— e6. 

Ohs,  It  will  be  perceived  that  biefer  and  jener  are  declined  eicactly 
like  the  definite  article.  (See  Lesson  IV.)  The  English  almost  always 
use  that  when  the  Germans  use  biefeg.  In  German  jener  is  only 
employed  when  it  relates  to  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken  of  before,  or 
to  make  an  immediate  comparison  between  two  things  or  persons. 
Therefore,  whenever  this  is  not  the  case,  the  English  that  must  be 
translated  by  biefer. 

Have  you  this  hat  or  that  one  ?       |    Jpahtn  ©le  biefen  ober  jenen  .^ut  ? 


^  ^k^  or  bii^  is  often  used  for  biefeS  in  the  nommative  and  accusa- 
tive neuter,  particularly  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  substantive,  and 
when  it  represents  a  whole  sentence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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But.         I    ICbtVt  fonbern. 

Obs,  'Kbct  is  used  after  affirmative  or  negative  propositions ;  fonbern 
IS  only  used  after  negative  propositions. 


I  have  not  this,  hut  that  one. 

Has  the  neighhour  this  hook  or 
that  one  ? 

He  has  this,  hut  not  that  one. 

Have  you  this  looking-glass  or 
that  one  ? 

I  have  neither  this  nor  that  one. 

Tliat  ox, 
the  letter, 
the  note, 
the  horse-shoe. 


3^  ^aU  nidjit  biefcn,  fonbern  jcnciu 
jQat  ber  9lad^bar  biefcg  ober  jenes 

dt  ^at  biefeS/  aber  md)t  jenes, 
»^abcn  ©le  bicfen  ober  Jenen  ©pie* 

QCl? 

3d)  ^te  Weber  biefcn  noc^)  jenen. 

bicfer  Oc^fe » 

ber  S3rief 5 

ber  f^ztUi  0>a$  mikt)  j 

bat  ^ufcifen. 


EXERCISE. 
12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreigner  ? — He  has  that  of  the  peasant. — 
Has  that  sailor  my  looking-glass  ? — He  has  it  not. — Have  you 
this  candle  or  that  one  ? — I  have  this  one. — Have  you  the  hay  of 
my  garden  or  that  of  yours  ? — I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden 
nor  that  of  mine,  but  that  of  the  foreigner, — Which  glove  have 
you  ? — I  have  his  glove. — Which  chair  has  the  foreigner  ? — He 
has  his  own. — ^Who  has  my  good  candle  ? — This  man  has  it. — 
Who  has  that  looking-glass  ? — That  foreigner  has  it. — What  has 
your  iervant  (S'jIJf  SSebienter)  ? — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — 
Has  he  that  man's  book  ? — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  hut 
that  of  this  boy. — ^Which  ox  has  this  peasant  ? — He  has  that  of  your 
neighbour. — Have  T  your  letter  or  his? — You  have  neither  mine 
nor  his,  hut  that  of  your  friend. — Have  you  this  horse's  hay? — 
I  have  not  its  hay,  hut  its  shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or 
his  own  ? — He  has  that  of  the  sailor. — Has  this  foreigner  my 
glove  or  his  own  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  that 
of  his  friend. — Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty? — I  am  neither  hungry 
nor  thirsty,  hot  sleepy. — Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither 
sleepy  nor  hungry,  but  tired. —  Am  I  right  or  wrong? — You  are 
neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wrong. — Have 
I  the  good  or  the  bad  knife  ? — You  have  neither  the  good  nor  the 
had,  but  the  ugly  (one).— What  have  I  ? — You  have  nothing 
good  but  something  bad. — Who  has  ray  ass  ? — The  peasant  has 
it. 
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FOURTEENTH  LESSON. 

SSierjel^ntc  Section* 


Thai  or  which  (relative  pronoun) 


■{ 


N.  G.  D.  A. 
Mose,  tt>el(^cr — eg— em — tu, 
Neut,     tt>el(i^c6— eö— em— e6. 


Obs.  A*  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pronoun  xot\6)ZZ  is 
declined  like  the  definite  article,  which  may  be  substituted  for  it ;  but 
then  the  masculine  and  neuter  of  the  genitive  case  is  beffen  instead 
of  teS.    S(Bel(^ec  is  never  used  in  the  genitive  case. 


Have  you  the  hat,  which  my  bro- 
ther has  ? 

I  have  not  the  hat,  which  your 
brother  has. 

Have  you  the  horse,  which  I 
have? 

I  have  the  horse,  which  you  have. 


^ai)tn  @ie  ben  ^\xtf  totXfyn  mein 

IBruber^at? 

3({)  ^clU  mijt  ben  ^vAi  tt>etd(^n  S^t 

SSruber  \)CiU 
^aben  ®ie  \iCi^  ¥ferb/  xotX^z^  id^ 

i^iabe? 

Sd)  li^ahz  \iCi^  $ferb;  toeld)eö  @ic 

j)aben. 


That  or  the  one  (determinative 
pronoun). 


Masc.  Neut. 

NoM.    bcrjeniöe.  baöientge. 

Gen.    beSjIentgen.  beSjlemden. 

Dat.    bemjcniöen.  bcmi^nigen. 

Ace.     benjienigen.  baSjientge. 


Obif.  B,  )Derienigeis  always  used  with  a  relative  pronoun,  to 
determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which  that  pronoun  relates.  It  is 
compounded  of  the  definite  article  and  jenig/  and  declined  like  an 
adjective  preceded  by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  the  modification  pointed 
out  in  the  foregoing  observation,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

, .  ,         r  Sd^  ^CL^i  benjenigen/  »eld^en   ©ie 
I  have  thaty  or  the  one  which  you  )      i^ben 

^^®-  1  Sd)  i)ahz  ben,  »cld^en  @te  f abeiu 


You  have  that  which  I  have 


r  @ie  i^ah 
L  @ie  f)aU 


@ie  ^aben  baSjIenige/  )oeld)eS   td^ 
}abt. 
\)aUn  hail  »eld^eö  iä)  f^aht* 
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ThatwMch  or  the  one  which. 


Which  carriage  have  you  ? 

I  have  that  which  your  friend  has. 

The  carnage, 
the  house. 


Masculine, 
NoM.    bcrjcnfgc/  tozld)tt. 
Ace.     benjentdcn/  toeld^ien. 

Neuter, 
NoM.    bodientge/  mld^t^. 
Ace.     badjenide;  xotl6)t€, 

SSetd^en  fSagen  ^aben  @ie  ? 

S(^  t)abc  ben  (benjcnigcn)/  »eleven 

3^c  grcunb  ^)at 
bcr  SIBagen  $ 
bag  ^au6. 


7%e  same. 


{ 


Mose,    berfclbe  (bcr  n&mlic^c). 
Neut.    bagfelbe  (f>a$  n&m(i(!)e). 


Obs.  C,  ^ecfelbe/  ^Ae  ^ame,  is  compounded  of  the  definite  article  and 
felb/  and  is  declined  like  beqenige.  It  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  make 
the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 


Have  you  the  same  stick,  which 

I  have  ? 
I  have  the  same. 
Has  that  man  the    same  cloth, 

which  you  have  ? 

He  has  not  the  same. 

Has  he  (that  is,  has  the  same 

man)  my  glove  ? 
He  has  it  not. 


jQahtn  ®te  benfelben  (ben*n&mli« 

c^en)  ©tod/  ben  td^  l^abe? 
Sd)  l^abe  benfelben  (ben  n&mltd^en). 
^at   biefec  f0iann   ba^felbe    0>a^ 

n&mU(^e)   Z\xä)t  wetd^ed  (bag) 

@ie  ^aben  ? 
er  f)at  nidjt  baSfclbe  (baS  näm^ 

tt(f)e). 
«^at  berfelbe  meinen  ^anbf(f)u]j)  ? 

@r  f)at  i^n  (benfelben)  nid^t. 


EXERCISE. 

13. 

Have  you  the  garden,  which  I  have  ? — I  have  not  the  one  that 
you  have. — Which  looking-glass  have  you  ? — I  have  the  one 
which  your  brother  has. — Has  he  the  book  that  your  friend  has  ? 
— He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has. — Which  candle  has 
he  ? — He  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — He  has  the  one  that  I  have. 
— Has  he  this  tree  or  that  one  ? — He  has  neither  this  nor  that, 
but  the  one  which  I  have. — Which  ass  has  the  man  ? — He  has 
the  ome  that  his  boy  has. —  Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or  mine  ? 
—He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine  ;  but  he  has  his  friend's  good 
chair. — Have  you  the  glove  which  I  have,  or  the  one  that  my 
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tailor  has  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  which  you  have,  nor  the  one 
which  your  tailor  has,  but  my  own. — Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine 
shoe,  or  that  of  his  boy  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his 
boy,  but  that  of  the  good  stranger. — Which  house  has  the  baker  ? 
-—He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother. 
—Which  carriage  have  I  ? — Have  I  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  ? 
— You  have  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have,  the 
one  which  I  have  ? — Have  you  ray  fine  carriage  ? — I  have  it  not ; 
but  the  Frenchman  has  it. — ^What  has  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has 
nothing. — What  has  the  shoemaker  ? — He  has  something  fine. — 
What  has  he  fine  ? — He  has  his  fine  shoe. — Is  the  shoemaker 
right  ? — He  is  not  wrong  ;  but  his  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  right. 
— Ts  your  horse  hungry  ? — It  ((56)  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty, — 
Have  you  my  ass's  hay  or  yours  ? — I  have  that  which  my  brother 
has. — Has  your  friend  the  same  horse  that  my  brother  has  ? — He 
has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  coat. — Has  he  (^t  bcrfelbe) 
my  umbrella  ? — He  has  it  not. 
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FIFTEENTH  LESSON. 

gunfjcl^ntc  Section. 


Declension  of  Masculine  and  N'euter  Substantives, 


I.    SiNGULAB. 

Bides. 

1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender  take  eg  or  g  m 
the  genitive  case  singular :  those  ending  in  g/  $/  if  ^f  take  t^^eXi  others, 
particularly  those  ending  in  el/  en/  er/  d)en/  and  Icin/  take  g. 

2.  All  masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gnlar  take  n  in  the  other  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural  '>  and  do  not 
soften  the  radical  voweL 

II.  Plural. 
Bales. 

1.  All  substantives,  without  exception,  take  n  in  the  dative  case  of 
the  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in  el/  en/  er  ^,  as 
also  diminutives  in  d)en  and  Uin,  have  the  same  termination  in  the 
plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural,  masculine  substantives  take  e/  and 
neuter  substantives  tti  and  soften  the  radical  vowels  a/  0/  U/  into 
h,  6/  Ü. 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  el/  en/  et/  the  radical 
vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  except  in  •  bag  Älojlcr/  the  convent ; 
plur.  tie  Älöjlei:  s. 


1  Except  bcr  ÄSfC/  the  cheese;  gen.  bcS  Ädfcö  5  plur.  bie  ÄSfe. 

*  These  three  terminations  exactly  correspond  in  pronunciation  to  the 
English  word  Eleanor.    (See  pa^es  3,  4,  Method,  J^art  II.) 

'  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these  rules 
will  be  separately  noted  *. 

*  For  further  details  see  my  complete  treatise  upon  the  declension  of  sab- 
stantives  in  ^^  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method."  fl 
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The  hats, 
the  buttons, 
the  tables, 
the  houses, 
the  ribbons. 


The  threads, 
the  tailors, 
the  notes. 


tie  <&üte$ 
tie  ^n6pfe  $ 
Me  Sif d^e  i 
tie  «^dufec  *  5 
bte  S^&nber. 


tie  @(^neibec  5 

bie  Settel;  bie  SSiQette. 


The  boys, 

the  Frenchmen, 

men  or  the  men. 


hit  Knaben » 
bte  gran^ofen  i 
bie  SDlenfc^en. 


Declension  of  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite  article  in 

the  plural. 


JFbr  dU  Genders» 

NoM.          the  good. 

NoM.    bU  guten. 

Gen.      of  the  good. 

Gen.     ber  guten. 

Dat.      to  the  good. 

Dat.     ben  guten. 

Ace.           the  good. 

Ace.     hu  guten. 

The  good  boys. 

SDie  guten  Ä'naben. 

The  ugly  dogs. 

)Die  ]()äf;'lid)cn  JQunhc  K 

Obs.    Adjectives  preceded  in  the  plural  by  a  possessive  pronoun 
have  the  same  declension  as  >vith  the  definite  article. 


My  good  (plural). 


Have  you  my  good  books  ? 
I  have  your  good  books. 


{ 


For  all  Genders, 
NoM.    meine    guten. 
Gen.     meiner  guten. 
Dat.     meinen  guten. 
Acc.      meine  guten. 

»^aben  ©ie  meine  guten  Sudler? 
Sd&  ^ahc  2t)vc  guten  S3üd}er. 


^  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  diphthong  au/  a  is  softened.  In 
the  diphthong  eu^  u  is  not  softened,  as :  ber  gveunb;  the  friend ;  plur. 
bie  j^reunbe/  the  friends. 

*  The  word  »^unb/  dog,  does  not  soften  the  vowel  u  in  the  plural. 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION    OF  SUBSTANTIVES  •. 


Subst  Masculine. 

SvbsU  Feminine, 

Subst  Neuter. 

N. 

N.  -] 

N. 

G. 
D. 

6  or  e6. 
or  c* 

G. 
D. 

^    invariable. 

G. 
D. 

t  or  c€ 
or  e. 

A. 

A.  J                        1 

A. 

N. 

e. 

N.  ^ 

y. 

er. 

G. 
D. 

e. 
enorn. 

G. 

j^    >     en  or  n. 

G. 
D. 

er. 
ern. 

A. 

e. 

A.\ 

EXERCISE. 

A. 

er. 

14. 

Have  you  the  tables  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  tables. — Have  you 
my  tables  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  tables. — Have  I  your 
buttons  ? — You  have  my  buttons. — Have  I  your  fine  houses  ? — 
You  have  my  fine  houses. — Has  the  tailor  the  buttons  ? — He 
has  not  the  buttons,  but  the  threads. — Has  your  tailor  my  good 
buttons  ? — My  tailor  has  your  good  gold  buttons. — What  has  the 
boy  ? — He  has  the  gold  threads. — Has  he  my  gold  or  my  silver 
threads  ? — He  has  neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads« — 
Has  the  Frenchman  the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes  ? — He  has 
neither  the  fine  houses  nor  the  good  notes. — What  has  he  ? — He 
hüs  his  good  friends. — Has  this  man  my  fine  umbrellas  ? — He 
has  not  your  fine  umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats. — Has  any  one 
my  good  letters? — No  one  has  your  good  letters. —  Has  the  tailor's 
son  (ber  @o^n)  my  good  knives  or  my  good  thimbles  ? — He  has 
neither  your  good  knives  nor  your  good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly 
coats  of  the  stranger's  big  (grop)  boys. — Have  I  your  friend's  good 
ribbons  ? — ^You  have  not  my  friend's  good  ribbons,  but  my  neigh- 
bour's fine  carriage. — Has  your  friend  the  shoemaker's  pretty 
sticks,  or  my  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs  ? — My  friend  has  my  good 
shoemaker's  fine  books;  but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's  pretty 
sticks  nor  your  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs. — Is  your  neighbour 
right  or  wrong  ? — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is  he  thirsty 
or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. 


^  See  "  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method,"  containing  a  defimUotv 
of  all  the  German  Decfensions^  and  rules  on  the  gender  ol  »\]\>«Xui^x^%» 
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SIXTEENTH  LESSON 

©cc^icl^nte  Section. 


The  Englishman, 
the  German, 
the  Turk, 
the  small  books, 
tne  large  horses. 


bee  @ngl&nbec  5 
ber  iDentfc^e  j 
bet  Surfe  j 
bte  fteinen  SSäd^er  $ 
bie  großen  ^fcrbe. 


Have  the  English  the  fine  hats 
of  the  French  ? 


«^aben  bie  (Sngt&nber  bte  fc^inen 
«&6te  ber  gronjof en  ? 


Th)se. 


For  dU  Genders, 
bieienigen  or  bie. 
be'rienigen  —  berer. 
benjenigen  —  benen. 
bieienigen  —  \>ic. 


Ohs.  A,  When  the  definite  article  is  substituted  for  berj[emgC/  its 
genitive  plural  is  beret/  and  its  dative  plur.  benen.  (See  also  Lesson 
XIV.  Obs.B.) 


Have  yon  the  books  which  the 

men  have? 
I  have  not  those  which  the  men 

have;  but  I  have  those  which 

you  have. 


^aben  @te  bte  S3&4er/  wel^e  bte 

^&nner  fiaben  ? 
3(1^   ^be   nid^t   bieienigen  (bte)/ 

mldjt  bie  ^&nner  ^abenj  aber 

i(^  babe  bte  (biejenigen)/  »eld^e 

@ie  ^aben. 


The  same. 

Have  you  the  same  books,  which 

I  have? 
I  have  the  same. 


For  dU  Genders. 
S)tefelben  ^  {hit  n&mlt^en.    See 
Lesson  XIV.  Obs.  C.) 

^ben  @te  biefelben  S3ä^/  hit 

i(^  ^be  ? 
34  ^^e  biefelben. 


The  Italian,  the  Italians, 
the  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards, 


ber  Italiener/  bie  Italiener  $ 
ber  ©panier/  bie  ©panier*. 


^  2>iefelben  is  declined  like  bieienigen. 

s  Nouns  derived  from  fiiyreign  languages  do  not  soften  the  radical 
wvweiin  ÜtephtnL   (See  the  dedennon  of  words  derived  firom  foieigii 
Lurodactory  Book,  pages  27>  28.) 
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For  all  Genders. 

{NoM.    tütiö^t    or  Me. 
GBiX.    »eld^cr  —  bcrcn. 
DAT.     »eldien  -  bmn. 
Acc.     tt)eld)c    —  tie. 

Oi«.  B.  When  the  definite  article  stands  for  rotlö^ttf  its  genitive  case 
plural  is  not  berets  but  beren.  (See  Lesson  XIV.  Obs,  J.),  The  geni- 
tives beffen^  bereite  are  preferable  to  the  genitives  irclcl)cS/  »elc^er/  bdng 
more  easily  distinguished  from  the  nominative. 

For  all  Genders, 
N.         G.  D.  A. 


These. 
Those. 


bicfc/     btcfer/     bicfcn/     btefc. 
jcne^      jener/      ienen/      jene. 


Obs.  C.  The  definite  article  may  be  used  instead  of  these  pronouns. 
Before  a  noun  it  follows  the  regular  declension ;  but  when  alone,  i» 
undergoes  the  same  changes  as  when  substituted  for  berjenige.  (Seo 
Obs.  A.  above.)  The  pronoun  bet/  ha%f  is  distinguished  from  the  arti- 
de  bet/  ha^f  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation.  As  an  article,  it  throws 
the  tonic  accent  on  the  word  which  immediately  follows. 

Which  books  have  you  ?  SBeld^e  S3üd}ei:  i^aUn  ^ie  ? 

Have  you  these  books  or  those  ?        ^ah^n  @ie  biefe  ober  jene  S3öc^er  ? 
I  have  neither  these  nor  those. 


I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
I  have  neither  the  latter  nor  the 

former  '. 
I    have    neither    those    of    the 

Spaniards    nor   those    of   the 

Turks. 


2d)  $abe  weber  biefe  nod^  iene. 


Sd^  ^o&e  »eber  bk  ber  ©jjanier 
nod^  }>k  ber  Slürfen. 


EXERCISES. 

15. 

Have  you  these  horses  or  those  ? — I  have  not  these,  but  those. 
—Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French,  or  those  of  the  English  ? — 
I  have  not  those  of  the  French,  but  those  of  the  English. — Have 
you  the  pretty  sheep  (baS  @(l()af  takes  e/  and  is  not  softened  in  the 
plural)  of  the  Turks  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  ? — I  have  neither 
those  of  the  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my 
brother. — Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or 
those  of  the  Italians  ? — He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  nor 

'  The  English  phrases  the  former  and  the  latter,  the  one  and  tkefxther^ 
are  generally  expressed  in  German  by  btefet/  plur.  bxe^e»  and  \txv^Xi'^\\xt. 
jene/  but  m  an  iDverted  order,  tiefet  referring  to  the  \aUex  «ad  \<tMX  \ö 
fAe  former. 
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those  ot  the  Italians,  hut  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the  French. — 
Which  oxen  has  your  brother  ? — He  has  those  of  the  Germans. 
-—Has  your  friend  my  large  letters  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — 
He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  (See  Note  3,  Lesson  XVI.). 
-—Which  letters  has  he  ? — He  has  the  small  letters  which  you 
have. — Have  I  these  houses  or  those  ? — You  have  neither  these 
nor  those. — Which  houses  have  I  ? — You  have  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish.— Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor's  gold  buttons  ? — Nobody  has 
the  tailor's  gold  buttons,  but  somebody  has  those  of  your  friend. 

16. 

Have  I  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy  ? — You 
have  neither  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  boy,  but 
those  of  the  great  Turks. — Has  the  Turk  my  fine  horse  ? — He 
has  it  not. — ^Which  horse  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — Has  your 
neighbour  my  chicken  or  my  sheep  ? — My  neighbour  has  neither 
your  chicken  nor  your  sheep. — What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing 
good. — Have  you  nothing  fine  ? — I  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you 
tired  ? — I  am  not  tired. — Which  rice  has  your  friend  ? — He  has 
that  of  his  merchant. — Which  sugar  has  he  ? — He  has  that  which 
I  have. — Has  he  your  merchant's  good  coffee  or  that  of  mine  ? — 
He  has  neither  that  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine ;  he  has  his  own. — 
Which  ships  (ha^  &d)iff  forms  its  plural  in  e)  has  the  Frenchman  ? 
— He  has  the  ships  of  the  English. — Which  houses  has  the  Spa- 
niard ? — He  has  the  same  which  you  have. — Has  he  my  good 
knives  ? — He  has  your  good  knives. — Has  he  the  thread  stock- 
ings which  I  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  that  you  have,  but 
those  of  his  brother. 
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SEVENTEENTH  LESSON. 

Siebjel^nte  gection. 


The  glass, 
the  comb, 

Have  you  my  small  combs  ? 
I  have  them. 


hat  ®M  i 
tcr  ^amm. 

^ben  @te  meine  f leinen  Jt&mme  ? 
3d)  ^abe  fte. 


Them,         \  fie  (after  the  verb)« 


Mif   (plural). 
Your,   — 
His,      — 
Their,   — 


Have  you  my  fine  glass  ? 
Has  he  my  fine  glasses  ? 
He  has  them. 
The  man  has  them. 
He  has  them  not. 
The  men  have  them. 
Have  the  men  them  ? 


Phtralfor  all  Genders. 
N.  G.  D.  A. 

meine — ^meiner— meinen — meine. 
S^re  — S^tec  — S^ten  —S^re. 
feine  — feincc  — ^feinen  — feine, 
ibre  — x%xtx  — xl^ttn  — i^re. 

«^aben  @ie  mein  f(^6ned  @}tad  ? 

^oX  er  meine  fd)6ncn  ®l&fer  ? 

(Sx  i^oX  fte. 

iDer  S}{ann  1^at  fte. 

(Sr  ^atfte  nic^t 

SDie  §D{&nnet  fiaben  fte. 

«^aben  fte  bie  9){&nner  ? 


Have  you  my  chsurs  or  his  ? 

«^aben  @ie  meine  @tü^te  ober  bie 

feiniden?    (See  Lesson  IX.) 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  his. 

3c^  ^<A^  »eber  hit  3f)rtgen  nod* 

hit  feinigen. 

Which  chairs  have  you  ? 

9Bel(i)e  ©tü^le  ^aben  @ie? 

I  have  mine. 

3(^  ^aht  bie  meinigen. 

Some  or  any  sugar. 

Sucfer  $ 

Some  or  any  bread. 

a3rob3 

Some  or  any  salt. 

©alj. 

Rule,    Some  or  any  before  a  noun  is  not  expressed  in  German. 

EXERCISE. 

17. 

Have  you  my  good  combs? — I  have  them.-— Have  you  the 

pood  horses  of  the  English  ? — I  have  them  not. — ^Which  brooms 

have  you  ? — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners.— Have  you  my  coats 

D 
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or  those  of  my  friends  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  those  of  your 
friends. — Have  you  mine  or  his  ? — I  have  his. — Has  the  Italian 
the  good  cheeses  which  you  have  ? — He  has  not  tliose  Avhich  I 
have,  but  those  which  you  have. — Has  your  boy  my  good  pen- 
cils ? — He  has  them. — Has  he  the  carpenter's  nails  ? — He  has 
them  not. — What  has  he  ? — He  has  his  iron  nails. — Has  anybody 
the  thimbles  of  the  tailors  ? — Nobody  has  them. — Who  has  the 
ships  of  the  Spaniards  ? — The  English  have  them. — Have  the 
English  these  ships  or  tliose  ? — The  English  have  their  ships. — 
Have  your  brothers  my  knives  or  theirs  ? — My  brothers  have 
neither  your  knives  nor  theirs. — Have  I  your  chickens  or  those 
of  your  cooks  ? — You  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  my  cooks. 
— Which  chickens  have  I  ? — You  have  those  of  the  good  peasant. 
— Who  has  my  oxen  ? — Your  servants  have  them. — Have  the 
Germans  them  ? — The  Germans  have  them  not,  but  the  Turks 
have  them. — Who  has  my  wooden  table  ? — Your  boys  have  it. 
-Who  has  my  good  bread  ? — Your  friends  have  it. 


3& 

EIGHTEENTH  LESSON. 

Xd^je^ntc  Section. 


Declension  of  Adjectives  without  an  Article. 

Eule.  An  adjective,  not  preceded  by  an  article,  takes  the  same  ter« 
mination  as  the  definite  article,  except  in  the  genitive  singular,  mascu- 
line and  neater,  which  then  ends  in  en  instead  of  ed  ^ 


Masc.  NeiU, 

fNoM.  guter  2Bein.      guteö  ©atj. 
Good  wme  or  some  good         1  Gen.  guten  SS^eineg.  guten  @aljeg. 
ivine,&c.  |  Dat.  gutem  Sßetne.    gutem  ©oljt 

Lacc.  guten  SBein.     gutes  ©alj. 
Plural  for  all  Genders, 

Good  or  some  irood,  8cc  (plural.)  /    \^'         5'         P'        ^S 

Some  good  cheese,      i  guter  JS&fe  | 
some  good  bresd,        |  guted  93rob. 

SiaguUw, 

Same  of«,  am,  ofü.  ^H.        (^«7-  »'{*«"'  ^f"'  *««J*»en. 
•  '  "^  lN«c/.  welc(>eS/  bejfcn^  bcöfclbcn. 

5bfR«  if  them,  any  cfthem,       f  Phtralfor  all  Gender», 

efthem,  I       »eld^e/    beren#    berfelben. 

O&ff.  The  pronoun  fom«  or  any,  when  taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  is 
expressed  by  toel4).  Qf  ^tm,  of  tV,  of  them.  &c.  when  governed  by  a 
substantive,  an  affective,  or  a  verb  requiring  in  German  the  genitive, 
are  expressed  by  tiie  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  if  relating  to  a 
person ;  and  if  to  a  thing,  by  the  genitives  beffcn^  beSfelben/  beren^  ber-» 
felben/  which  may  sometimes  be  omitted  -. 


Have  yoa  any  wine? 

I  have  tome. 

Have  yo«  any  water  ? 

Ihave  some. 

Hove  you  any  good  wine  ? 


«^aben  @te  fSein  ? 
3(^  l^Kibe  »et^n. 
«^en^ieSSalfer? 
Sid)  ^Qb€  welche«. 
^ahtn®xt  guten  tS^xn  ? 


^  Except  also  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  the  neuter, 
in  which  it  changes  aS  into  ti. 

'  helfen  and  beren  are  generally  used  with  t)tet/  wenig^  and  genug  i 
beren  also  with  a  cardinal  number ;  but  they  are  not  frequently  em- 
ployed with  einige/  et(ic()C/  t}erf(^ieben/  mc\)xc,  or  mehrere. 
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I  have  some. 

Have  I  any  good  doth  ? 

You  have  some. 

Have  you  any  shoes  ? 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  horses  ? 

I  have  some  good  ones. 
Have  you  good  or  bad  wine  ? 

I  have  some  good. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  water  ? 


I  have  some  good. 


I 


34  ^^^  »eleven. 

^aU  id)  guteö  Sud)  ? 

@ie  f^aUn  n>eld)ed. 

<^aUn  @ie  @d[}u^e  ? 

3d)  ^ahz  n>etci)e. 

«^aben    @te    gute    ober    f(^ted)te 

9)fcrbe  ? 
3d)  ^abe  gute, 
«^aben  @ie  guten   ober  fd()led^ten 

SBein? 
3d)  ^abe  guten. 
«f>aben  ®te   gute^   ober  fd^led^teß 

SlBajfer? 
3d)  ^aht  gutes. 


EXERCISE. 
18. 


Have  you  any  sugar  ? — I  have  some. — Have  you  any  good 
coffee  ? — I  have  some. — Have  you  any  salt  ? — I  have  some. — 
Have  I  any  good  salt  ? — You  have  some. — Have  I  any  shoes  ? 
—You  have  some. — Have  I  any  pretty  dogs  ? — You  have  some. 
— Has  the  man  any  good  honey  ? — He  has  some. — ^What  has  the 
man  ? — He  has  some  good  bread. — What  has  the  shoemaker  ? — • 
He  has  some  pretty  shoes. — Has  the  sailor  any  biscuits  Qtoithatt 
does  not  soften  in  the  plural)  ? — He  has  some. — Has  your  friend 
any  good  pencils  ? — He  has  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad 
coffee  ? — I  have  some  good. — Have  you  good  or  bad  wood. — 
I  have  some  good  ? — Have  I  good  or  bad  oxen  ? — You  hive 
some  bad  (ones). — Has  your  brother  good  or  bad  cheese  ? — He 
has  neither  good  nor  bad. — What  has  he  good  ? — He  has  some 
good  friends. — ^Who  has  some  cloth  ? — My  neighbour  has  some. 
— Who  has  some  money  ? — The  French  have  some. — ^Who  has 
some  gold  ? — The  English  have  some. — Who  has  some  good 
horses  ? — The  Germans  have  some. — Who  has  some  good  hay  t 
— This,  ass  has  some. — Who  has  some  good  bread  ? — That  Spa- 
niard has  some. — Who  has  some  good  books  ? — These  Frenchmen 
have  some. — Who  has  some  good  ships  ? — Those  Englishmen 
have  some. — Has  anybody  wine  ? — Nobody  has  any. — Has  the 
Italian  fine  or  ugly  horses  ? — He  has  some  ugly  (ones). — Have 
you  wooden  or  stone  tables  ? — I  have  neither  wooden  nor  stone 
(ones). — Has  your  boy  the  fine  books  of  mine  ? — He  has  not 
those  of  your  boy,  but  his  own. — Has  he  any  good  thread  stock- 
ings ? — He  has  some. — What  has  the  Turk  ? — He  has  nothing. 
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NINETEENTH  LESSON. 

Sleunjel^nte  Section. 


NOf  none,  not  a,  or  not  any. 


Singular, 
r  N.      G.         D.        A. 

<  Mose,  fein/  f eined/  feinem/  f etnea 
^Neiü,  fein/  fcined/  feinem/  fein. 


Obs,  A,  The  word  fein  has  this  declension  when,  like  no  in  English» 
it  is  followed  hy  a  substantive ;  but  when  the  substantive  is  understood 
as  with  none  in  English,  it  forms  its  nominative  masculine  in  et/  and  its 
nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  ed  or  6. 


Have  you  any  wine  ? 
I  have  none. 
Have  you  no  bread  ? 
I  have  not  any. 


^ben@ieSBein? 
2^  t)aht  feinen. 
^aben@tefeiR93tob? 
2^  fyiU  feines  (feinö). 


Obs,  B,    It  will  be  observed  that  any  is  expressed  by  fein/  when 
accompanied  by  a  negation. 

Plural  for  all  Genders, 
l»b.  «m«.  or  «o<  «y  (plural).         {  j  jj;^    ,^g;^^    ,^^;„^    ^^^ 


Have  you  no  shoes  ? 

I  have  none. 

Have  you  any  ? 

I  have  not  any. 

Has  the  man  any  ? 

He  has  none. 

Has  he  any  good  books  ? 

He  has  some. 

The  American, 
the  Irishman, 
the  Scotchman, 
the  Dutchman, 
the  Russian, 


«^aben  @ie  feine  @d)u^e? 

Sd)  ^a^^  feine. 

^aben  @ie  n^elc^e  ? 

3d)  t)ciht  feine. 

^at  bet  fOlann  meiere  ? 

^  i)at  feine. 

^at  erguteSSüd^i;? 

@r  i)at  meldSie. 


ber7Cmerifanec$ 

ber  Stl&nber  i 

bee  @d}ott(&nber  (€$4otte}  i 

ber  «f>oll&nber  i 

ber  9iu|fe. 


Rule.    Compound  words  in  mann  change  in  the  plural  this  termina- 
tion into  Uttte.    Ex. 


The  merchants, 
the  carpenters. 


I  bte  Jtaufleute  i 
I  bie  3ii 


Simmerleutc 
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EXERCISE. 

19. 

Has  the  American  good'  money  ? — He  has  some. — Have  the 
Dutch  good  cheese  ? — Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some. — Has  the 
Russian  no  cheese  ? — He  has  none. — Have  you  good  stockings  ? 
— I  have  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad  honey  ? — I  have  some 
good. — Have  you  some  good  coffee  ? — I  have  none. — Have  you 
some  bad  coffee? — I  have  some. — Has  the  Irishman  good  wine  ? 
— He  has  none. — Has  he  good  water  ? — He  has  some. — Has  the 
Scotchman  some  good  salt? — He  has  none. — What  has  the  Dutch- 
man ? — He  has  good  ships. — Have  I  some  bread  ? — You  have 
none. — Have  I  some  good  friends  ? — You  have  none. — Who  has 
good  friends  ? — The  Frenchman  has  some. — Has  your  servant 
(3t)t  SSebienter)  any  coats  or  brooms? — He  has  some  good  brooms, 
hut  no  coats. — Has  any  one  hay  ? — Some  one  has  some. — Who 
has  some  ? — My  servant  has  some. — Has  this  man  any  bread  ? — 
He  has  none. — Who  has  good  shoes  ? — My  good  shoemaker  has 
some. — Have  you  the  good  hats  of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the 
Dutch  ? — I  have  neither  those  of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the 
Dutch.  I  have  those  of  the  Irish. — Which  sacks  has  your  friend? 
— He  has  the  good  sacks  of  the  merchants. — Has  your  boy  the 
good  hammers  of  the  carpenters  ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  them  not.«— 
Has  this  little  boy  some  sugar? — He  has  none. — Has  the  brother 
of  your  friend  good  combs  ? — The  brother  of  my  friend  has  none, 
but  I  have  some.— Who  has  good  wooden  chairs  ? — ^Nobody  lias 
any. 


zo 


TWENTIETH   LESSON. 

ä^cixiiisfit  Section. 


The  hatter. 
The  joiner. 


bec  4^tma^x  i 

bcr  S£ifd()ler  (©c^teiner). 

Masc.             Neut. 

C  NoM.     ein.               ein. 
)   Gew.      eine«.             dnti. 

i   Dat.      einem.           einem. 

C 

Acc.       einen.            ein. 

A  OT  an  (one). 


Obs.  A.  When  a  substantive  is  understood,  dn  like  fein^  takes  e  r  in 
the  nominative  masculine,  and  e  d  or  g  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
Dcuter.    (See  preceding  Lesson.) 


Have  you  a  looking-glass } 
I  have  one. 
Have  you  a  book? 
I  have  one^ 
I  have  none. 


^aUn  @ie  einen  @|>tedel? 
34  ^^  tinen. 
«^abett@ieetn8tt(^? 
Sd^  l)aU  etnd  (eine^ 
34  iabe  !einö  (feined). 


Obs.  £•  Neither  the  indefinite  article  nor  fein  is  ever  accompanied  by 
ttKl^/  htffaii  or  ^cen. 


And.       I     Unb. 

Declension  of  an  Adjective  preceded  hy  the  inde/inite  article  or 
a  potteemve  jpronoun  in  the  smgtdar^  (See  Obs.  in  Lessons 
r.  and  XV.) 


A  good. 


Have  you  a  good  round  hat  ? 

f  have  one. 

Has  he  a  beautiful  house  ? 

He  has  one. 

He  has  none 


s 


Mose.  Neut 

NoM.  ein      guter,  ein      guted. 

Gen.  eined    guten,  eined  guten. 

Dat.  einem  guten,  einem  guten. 

Acc.   einen    guten,  ein     guteö. 

«^aben  €ie  einen  guten  vunben  «&ut? 

34  ^tt'^c  tintn. 

'^at  er  dn  f^dneS  «&au§  ? 

dt  '^at  ein«  (eines). 

dt  ^at  fcinö  (feines). 


# 
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1  have  two  of  them. 

He  has  three. 

You  have  four. 

Have  you  five  good  horses  ? 

I  have  six. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad  ones. 


3(^  l^abe  beren  smeu    (See  Obs. 

Lesson  XVIH.) 
Q^r  i)at  beren  brei. 
®ie  ^aben  beren  t)ter. 
^aben  @te  fünf  gute  ^ferbe  ? 
3d)  ^abc  beren  fed)6. 
3(1^  ^abe  fcd)d  gute  unb  fteben  fd)led()te. 


Becapitulation  of  the  Bibles  relative  to  the  declension  of 

Adjectives, 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in  German  as  in  English, 
the  adjective  always  precedes  the  substantive.  When  two  or  more 
adjectives  are  before  the  same  noun,  they  all  follow  the  same  declension. 
Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  not  accompanied  by  a  sub- 
stantive expressed  or  understood,  i.  e.  when  they  form  the  predicate  of 
a  proposition.  Ex.  3^t  .^ut  tfl  fd^6n/  your  hat  is  beautiful;  mtin 
S3anb  tfl  fd)5n/  my  ribbon  is  beautiful;  3f)re  ^öte  ftnb  \ijhxii  your 
hats  are  beautifuL 

When  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood,  the  ad- 
jective is  declined,  and  assumes  three  different  forms,  viz. 

1st,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  preceding,  it  takes  the 
same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  except  in  the  genitive  case 
singular  masculine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  en  instead  of  eö^. 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article  or  a  word  of  the  same  termi- 
nation it  adds  en  in  all  cases,  except  in  the  nominative  singular  of  all 
genders,  and  the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
adds  e. 

3d,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  or  a  possessive 
pronoun,  it  adds  er  in  the  nominative  mascuUne,  e  in  the  nomina« 
tive  and  accusative  feminine,  e  Ö  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter» 
and  e  n  in  the  other  cases. 

AH  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjectives,  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws. 


^  Except  also  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  the  neuter, 
in  which  it  changes  ad  into  e§. 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  GERMAN  ADJECTIVES. 


I.  TheacUective 

irithout  an  article  before 

a  substantive. 


< 
O 

z 

OQ 


Masc. 

NoM.   er 

Gbn.   en 

Dat.    em 

-Ace.    en 


Fem, 

e 

er 

er 

e 


Neut. 
eg 
en 
em 
eg 


*4 

Si 


rNoM.  c  • 
Gen.  cc 
Dat.    en 

>Acc.    e 


For  all 
genders. 


II.  The  adjective 

preceded  by  the  definite 

article. 


Mose. 
e 

en 
en 
en 

en 
en 
en 
en 


Fem, 

c 

en 

en 

e 


Neut. 
e 

en 
en 
c 


1 


For  all 
genders. 


ni.  The  a4]ective 

preceded  by  the  inde« 

finite  article. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Netä. 

er 

e 

eg 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

e 

eg 

05«.  il.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  when  taken 
substantively. 

B,  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  Avords:  alUt  all;  einige/  etU4)e/  some, 
sundry;  gewiffe^  certsdn ;  feine/ none;  mandie/ several ;  mehrere/ many, 
severed ;  fold)e/  such ;  t)erfd)tebene/  various ;  t)tele/  many ;  totid)t,  which ; 
wenige/  few,  lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural ; 
but  they  keep  that  termination  when  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun 
in  the  plural '. 

C.  Adjectives  ending  in  el/  en/  er/  for  the  sake  of  euphony  often 
reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those  three  consonants.  Ex.  instead 
of  ebeler/  golbener/  treuerer/  we  say :  ebler/  golbnet/  t]()eurer. 

EXERCISE. 
20. 

Have  you  a  good  servant  ? — I  have  one. — Has  your  hatmaker 
a  beautiful  house  ? — He  has  two  of  them. — Have  I  a  pretty  gold 
ribbon  ? — ^You  have  one. — ^What  has  the  joiner  ? — He  has  beau- 
tiful tables* — Has  he  a  beautiful  round  (runb)  table  ? — He  has  one. 
— Has  the  baker  a  large  looking-glass  ? — He  has  one. — Has  the 
Scotchman  the  friends  that  1  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  that 


*  Most  modem  authors  frequently  reject  this  distinction,  and  form 
all  the  cases  of  the  plural  in  en 
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you  have,  but  he  has  good  friends. — Has  he  your  good  books  ?— 
He  has  them. — Have  I  their  ^ood  hammers  ? — ^You  have  them 
not,  but  you  have  your  good  iron  nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good 
hat  ? — He  has  not  yours,  but  his  own. — Have  I  my  good  shoes  ? 
— You  have  not  yours  ;  you  have  his. — Who  has  mine  ? — Some- 
body has  them. — Has  any  body  two  letters  ? — ^The  brother  of  my 
neighbour  has  three. — Has  your  cook  two  sheep  (plur.  ©d&ofe)  ? — 
He  has  four. — Has  he  six  good  chickens  ? — He  has  three  good 
and  seven  bad. — Has  the  merchant  good  wine  ? — He  has  some.-  - 
Has  the  tailor  good  coats  ? — He  has  none. — Has  the  baker  good 
bread  ? — He  has  some. — ^\Vhat  has  tlie  carpenter  ? — He  has  good 
nails. — ^What  has  your  merchant  ? — He  has  good  pencils,  good 
coffee,  good  honey,  and  good  biscuits  (plur.  3«>icbac!e). — Who  has 
good  iron  ?— My  good  friend  has  some. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — 
You  are  wrong. — Is  any  body  sleepy  ? — The  shoemaker  is  sleepy 
and  thirsty. — Is  he  tired? — He  is  not  tired. — Has  your  servant  tie 
glasses  of  our  (unfercr^  see  the  next  Lesson)  friends  ? — He  has  not 
those  of  your  friends,  but  those  of  his  great  merchants. — Has  he 
my  wooden  chair  ? — He  has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy, — ^Are 
you  thirsty  ? — I  am  not  thirsty ,^but  very  hungry  (großen  »junger'). 

^  Besides  these  exercises  learners  should  decline  a  good  many  sub- 
stantives with  all  sorts  of  adjectives  and  pronouns.  For  the  choice  of 
substantives  see  "  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method,"  and  for  adjectives» 
Lesson  XLI. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

Sin  unb  swaniigjic  Section. 


How  much  f   How  many  ? 
How  many  hats  ? 
How  many  knives  ? 
How  much  bread  ? 


Only,  but. 
How  many  tables  have  you  ? 
I  have  only  two. 

How  many  knives  have  you  ? 
I  have  but  one  good  one. 

Eight, 

nine, 

ten. 


Söicuicl»? 

SSicüiel  ^üte  ? 
SBicoiel  SRcffcr  ? 
SBieoiel  ä3rob  ? 


91  ur. 

SBicoiel  Stifc^c  ^abcn  ©ic  ^ 

34  ^abe  beren  nttr  %xoti, 

Obs.  Lesson  XVHI.) 
SBicoiel  S3lciTfi:  ^abcn  @ic? 
2(i)  ^abe  nur  ein  gutes. 


(Sea 


ad)t9 

neun$ 

je^n. 


f 


What   (designating   the   nature 
or  kind  of  a  thing). 


What  table  have  you  ? 
I  have  a  wooden  table  \ 
What  tables  has  he  I 
He  has  stone  tables. 
What  book  has  your  friend  ? 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  you  ? 
I  have  some  fine  paper. 


1 


Mose,  Neat, 

NoM.  toa^  für  tin.      toad  for  ein. 

Ace.  toat  für  einen,  toa^  für  tin. 

Plural  for  all  Genders. 

SBad  für. 

SBag  für  einen  2:ifcl^  ^aben  @tc  ? 
2^  ^(I'bt  einen  ^5l3ernen  S^ifd). 
SBag  für  Sifd)e  t)at  er  ? 
@r  })at  jleincme  Sifd^e. 
2Ba«  für  ein  SBud)  l;at  S^r  grcunb? 
(St  ^at  ein  ^übfd)eS  ä3ttd). 
2BaS  für  ^  Ropier  ^abcn  @ie  ? 
3(i^  ^abe  fd^&ncö  papier. 


^  Cardinal  numbers  are  used  to  answer  the  question  n?ieoicl  ?  how 
many? 

'  The  pupils  will  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  the  definite 
article. 

*  The  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words,  such 
^ :  ^apier#  paper ;  ^ein#  wine ;  Suder/  sugar,  &c. 
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What  sugar  has  he  ? 
He  has  some  good  sugar. 


aBaSfür3uc!cc^ater? 
(&t  ^at  guten  Su^er. 


Our, 


Mose.  Neut, 

NoM.     unfer.  unfer. 

Gen.      unfereö.  unfereö. 

Dat.      unferem.  unferem. 

Ace.       unferetu  unfer. 


r  Plural  for  aU  Genders. 

Owr  (plural).       <      N.  G.  D.  A. 

^  unfere/   unferet/   unferen/   unfere. 

Ours  (singular  and  plural).        |    JDer  0)a€)  unferige  5  bie  unferigen. 

Obs.  When  a  consonant  1/  nt/  n  or  Xf  stands  between  two  e's,  one 
of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft  a  pronunciation  (see  Obs.  C.  Lesson 
XX.)»  except  when  this  letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  word 
or  the  indication  of  the  case.  Thus  we  frequently  say,  unferö/  unfernt/ 
unfre/  @ureg  *,  (Surent/  (Sure/  &c.,  instead  of  unfereS/  unferem/  unfere/ 
(Sucrcö/  (Sucrcm/  @uere/  &c. 

EXERCISES. 

21. 

How  many  friends  have  you  ? — I  have  two  good  friends. — 

Have  you  eight  good  trunks  ? — I  have  nine. — Has  your  friend 

ten  good  brooms  ? — He  has  only  three. — Has  he  two  good  ships  ? 

— He  has  only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the  carpenter  ? — 

He  has  only  four. — How  many  shoes  has  the  shoemaker? — He 

has  ten. — Has  the  young  man  ten  good  books  ? — He  has  only 

five. — Has  the  painter  seven  good  umbrellas  ? — He  has  not  seven, 

but  one. — How  many  corks  (^Pfropfen  does  not  soften  in  the  plur.*; 

have  I  ? — You  have  only  thjee,— Has  your  neighbour  our  good 

bread  ? — He   has  not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother. — Has  our 

horse  any  hay  ? — It  (eg)  has  some. — Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor 

good  buttons  ? — He  has  some. — Has  he  gold  buttons  ? — He  has 

no  gold  (buttons),  but  silver  (ones). — How  many  oxen  has  our 

brother  ? — He  has  no  oxen. — How  many  coats  has  the  young 

man  of  our  neighbours  (plur.  9Ud^barn)  ? — The  young  man  of  our 

neighbours  has  only  one  good  coat,  but  that  of  your  friends  has 

three  of  them. — Has  he  our  good  rams  ? — He  has  them. — Have  I 

his  ? — You  have  not  his,  but  ours. — How  many  good  rams  have 

I  ? — You  have  nine. 

^  @ueri  your,  is  in  fact  the  second  person  of  the  possessive  pronoun. 
3^r  is  the  third  person,  used  generally  out  of  politeness,  and  for  that 
aa  written  with  a  capital  letter.  (See  Lessons  IV.  and  XVII.) 
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22. 

Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks  ? — Our  merchant's  boy  has 
them. — Has  he  our  large  birds  ? — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  of 
the  great  Irishman. — Has  the  Italian  great  eyes  (baS  2Cuge  takes  n 
in  the  plur.  and  is  not  softened)  ? — He  has  great  eyes  and  great 
feet, — Who  has  great  thread  stockings  ? — The  Spaniard  ha»  some. 
— Has  he  any  cheese  ? — He  has  none. — Has  he  corn  ? — He  has 
some. — What  kind  of  corn  has  he  ? — He  has  good  com. — What 
kind  of  rice  has  our  cook  ? — He  has  good  rice. — What  kind  of 
pencils  has  our  merchant  ? — He  has  good  pencils. — Has  our 
oaker  good  bread  ? — He  has  good  bread  and  good  wine. 

23. 

Who  is  thirsty  ? — ^Nobody  is  thirsty  ;  but  the  friend  of  our 
neighbour  is  sleepy. — Who  has  our  iron  knives  ? — The  Scotch- 
man has  them. — Has  he  them  ? — He  has  them. — What  kind  of 
friends  have  you  ? — I  have  good  friends. — Is  the  friend  of  our 
Englishmen  right? — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has  he 
good  little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep  ?  (plur.  @dj)Qfc)  ? — He  has 
neither  birds  nor  sheep. — What  has  the  Italian  ? — He  has  nothing, 
—Has  our  tailor's  boy  anything  beautiful  ? — He  has  nothing 
beautiful,  but  something  ugly. — What  has  he  ugly  ? — He  has  an 
ugly  dog. — Has  he  an  ugly  horse? — He  has  no  horse. — ^What 
has  our  young  friend  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  a  good  b©ok  ? 
-^He  has  one* — Has  he  good  p.alt  ? — He  has  none. 
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TWENTY-SECOND   LESSON. 

3n)ei  unb  itDanjigflc  Sccttotu 


Much,  many,  a  good  deal  of,         \  fßitl. 

Much  wine.  SSicl  $[öein. 

Much  money.  SSict  ®elb. 

Obs.  A.  When  t)tel  is  preceded  by  an  article«  pronoun,  or  prepo« 
sition,  or  when  it  stands  alone  and  is  used  substantively«  it  is  declined 
like  au  adjective;  otherwise  it  is  indeclinable. 


Have  you  much  good  wine  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal. 

Have  you  much  money  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal. 


^ahcn  @te  ml  guten  llBein  ? 

3d)  ^dht  bcjfcn  mcl.    (See  Obs, 

Lesson  XYHI.) 
Jgabtn  ®te  ml  @ilb  ? 
Sd^  t)aht  beffcn  mU 


TootBuch. 
You  have  too  much  wine. 


3u  ütel. 

&t  ^bea  ju  viel  äBein. 


We. 

We  have« 
We  have  not. 

We   have    little    or    not    much 
money. 


SBir. 

SSii;  f)aUn. 

fSS>\t  ^aben  nid)t. 

fBir  ^abcn  nic^t  mcl  ®elb. 


Enough, 


Enough  money. 
Knives  enough. 


©enug. 

®tlh  denug. 
SD^elfcc  öcnug. 


Obs,  B,    (Senug  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

Little.  I   SSentg. 

Obs.  C.  Our  remark  on  t?tel  applies  equally  to  loemg.  But  these 
two  words  are  declined,  when  they  relate  to  several  distinct  things  or 
an3rthing  that  may  be  counted,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


But  little,  only  a  little  (not  much). 

Have  you  enough  wine  ? 

I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. 


S'lur  »cnig  (nid^t  ml). 

«ßaben  @te  9Bctn  genug? 
Z6)  ]()abe  belfen  nur  n)emg/  aber 
genug.     (See     Obt.     Lesson 

xvni 
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Ä  little. 


A  little  wine. 
A  little  salt. 


Courage, 

You  have  but  little  courage. 
We  have  few  friends. 


Of  them  (relative  to  persons). 


Have  you  many  friends  ? 
We  have  but  few. 

You  have  but  little  money. 
Has  the  foreigner  much  money  ? 
He  has  but  little. 


(Sin  tDcnig. 

Sin  wenig  SQScin. 
@in  tDcnig  ©alj. 


bet  ^vit^. 

®ie  l^aben  nic^t  t)iel  SOlut^. 
fSir  i^aben  tDenig  greunbe. 


34)t^cr.  (gen.  of  the  i)erfiona. 
pronoun  fiC/  they;  See  0&. 
Lesson  XVIII.) 

^Qihtxi  ®ie  oiel  greunbe  ? 

SBic  ^aben  ii^rer  nuc  »enige.  (See 

O^.  C.  above.) 
@ie  ^aben  md)t  t)iel  ®elb. 
^qX  ber  grembe  inet  @elb  ? 
(Sr  ^at  belfen  nur  wenig. 


EXERCISES. 

24. 

Have  you  much  coffee  ? — I  have  only  a  little. — Has  your 
friend  much  water? — He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the  foreigner 
much  com  ?— He  has  not  much. — What  has  the  American  ? — He 
has  much  sugar. — ^What  has  the  Russian  ? — He  has  much  salt. — 
Have  we  much  rice  ? — We  have  but  little. — ^What  have  we  ? — We 
have  much  wine,  much  water  and  many  friends. — Have  we  much 
gold  ? — We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  many 
boys  ? — We  have  only  a  few. — Has  our  neighbour  much  hay  ? — 
He  has  enough. — Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese  ? — He  has  a 
great  deal. — Has  this  man  courage  ? — He  has  none. — Has  that 
foreigner  money  ? — He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough.— Has 
the  painter's  boy  candles  (plur.  8id)te)  ? — He  has  some. 

25. 

Have  we  good  letters  ? — We  have  some, — We  have  none. — 
Has  the  joiner  good  bread  ? — He  has  some. — He  has  none. — Has 
he  good  honey  ? — He  has  none. — Has  the  Englishman  a  good 
horse  ?-^He  has  one. — ^What  have  we  ? — ^We  have  good  horses. — 
Who  has  a  beautiful  house  ? — The  German  has  one. — Has  the 
Italian  many  pretty  looking-glasses  ? — He  has  a  great  many  ;  but 
he  has  only  a  little  corn. — Has  my  good  neighbour  the  same 
horse  which  you  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the 
•ame  carriage.— «Has  the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we  have  ?— He 
hai  not  the  same,  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 


i 
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26. 


How  many  servants  have  we  ? — ^We  have  only  one,  but  out 
brothers  have  three  of  them. — ^What  knives  have  you? — We  have 
iron  knives. — What  bag  has  the  peasant  ? — He  has  a  thread  (leinen) 
bag. — Has  the  young  man  our  long  (  grof  )  letters  ? — He  has  them 
not. — Who  has  our  pretty  notes  ?— The  father  (ber  SSater)  of  the 
sailor  has  them. — Has  the  carpenter  his  nails  ? — The  carpenter 
has  his  iron  nails,  and  the  hatmaker  his  paper  hats. — Has  the 
painter  beautiful  gardens  ? — He  has  some,  but  his  brother  has 
none. — Have  you  many  glasses  ? — We  have  only  a  few. — Have 
you  enough  wine  ? — We  have  enough  of  it. — Has  anybody  my 
brooms  ? — Nobody  has  them. — Has  the  friend  of  your  hatmaker 
our  combs  or  yours  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  ours  ;  he  has 
his. — Has  your  boy  my  note  or  yours  ? — He  has  that  of  his  bro- 
ther.— Have  you  my  stick  ? — I  have  not  yours,  but  that  of  the 
merchant. — Have  you  my  gloves  (plur.  *&anbf(^u^e)  ? — I  have  not 
yours,  but  those  of  my  good  neighbour. 
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TWENTY-THIRD   LESSON. 

Srei  unb  in)an5tgflc  Section« 


The  pepper, 
the  meat, 
the  vinegar, 
the  beer. 


A  few  books. 


A  few. 

Have  you  a  few  books  \ 

I  have  a  few. 

He  has  a  few. 

I  have  only  a  few  knives* 

You  have  only  a  few. 

The  florin, 

the  kreutzer  (a  coin). 


Other, 


Tht  other. 


The  others* 


Another, 
another  horse, 
other  horses. 


ber  |>fefferj 

bee  eflig  i 
ba^  S8ier. 


i<  NoM.  einige    (etliche)   SSfid^t. 

I  Gen.  einiger  (etlicher)  SBä4)er. 

j  Dat.  einigen  (etli(iöen)  Sfiti^ecn. 

V.  Acc.    einige   (etli^e)    Bvid)tx. 

I  Einige/  etliche. 

^aben  ®ie  einige  SSü^er? 

34  iaU  einige. 

(Sr  i)at  etUd)e. 

34  f)aU  nur  einige  fOteffer. 

@ie  f)aUn  nsr  einige. 


bcr  ©ulben  (is  not   softened  in 
the  plur.) ; 

ber  ^reujer. 


I 


2(nber  Os  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 

Singular. 
Mose.  Neuter. 

NoM.  ber  anbete.  ba<  anbete. 
Gen.  beö  anbetn.  be<  anbetn. 
Dat.  bem  anbetn.  bem  anbetn. 
Acc.   ben  anbetn.    ba<  anbete. 

Plural  for  all  Genders, 
N.  bie  anbetn.       D.  ben  anbetn. 
G.  bet  anbetn.       A.  bie  anbete 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XXI.) 

etn2Cnbetet| 

ein  anbeteö  ^f^tb  i 

anbete  ?)fetbe. 

X 


bO 


Have  you  another  horse  ? 
I  have  another. 


^aben  ®te  ein  anbetet  9ferb  ? 
3c^  i^abt  ein  anbertö. 


^0  other. 


No  others. 


{ 


I  have  no  other  horse. 
I  have  no  other. 
Have  you  other  horses  ? 
1  have  some  others. 
I  have  no  others» 


Masc.    leinen  anbern. 
Neut,     fein     anbered. 

feine  anbete  (See  Obs.  B 
Lesson  !XX). 

2d^  ^abe  fein  anbetet  $fetb. 
24  ^abe  fein  anbetet, 
^aben  ®ie  anbete  ^fctbe? 
3d^  i^abe  anbete. 
24  ^abe  feine  anbete. 


Theshurt, 

\>a^  «^emb  (plur.  en)  5 

the  leg. 

bat  S3ein  (plur.  e)  5 

the  head. 

bet^opfj 

the  arm. 

bet  ^tm  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.)  5 

the  heart» 

\>a^  ^ni  1  i 

the  month» 

bet  ^onat   (is  not   softened  in 

the  plur.)  5 

the  work. 

\>a^  SBetf  (plur.  e)  5 

the  vohime. 

bet  ^anb  i 

the  c^o^vn  (money), 

bet  ^^alet  (is    not   softened   iu 

the  plur.) 

What  day  of  the  month  F         \    bet  (bat)  wieöieljle? 

Obs,  Ordinal  numbers  are  used  in  replying  to  the  question  hex  or 
ha^  »ieüietjh  ?  What  day  of  the  month  ?  These  numbers  are  declined 
like  adjectives.  They  are  formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers  by  adding  t 
as  far  as  twenty,  and  ft  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with  the  exception  of 
etfl/  first,  and  btitt/  third,  which  are  irregular.  (See  Method,  Part  II. 
pp.  37»  38.)     £x. 


The  first, 
the  second, 
the  third, 
the  fourth, 
the  fifth» 


bet  or  bat  etjle  5, 
bet  itontc  i 

bet  btitte  5 

bet  öiette  i 

bet  fünfte  | 


^  SDat  ^xii  the  heart»  takes  ettt  in  the  genitive  and  en  in  the  dative 
case  singular;  in  the  pkural  it  takes  en  in  all  the  cases.  (See  Intro* 
dmtory  Book  to  the  Method,) 


dl 


the  sixth. 

bet  or 

baöfec^ötei 

the  seventh. 

bet 

jßiUnUi 

the  eighth. 

bee 

ad)Ui 

the  ninth. 

bcr 

neunte  1 

the  tenth. 

ber 

ic^nte  5 

the  eleventh. 

bcr 

elfte  i 

the  twentieth. 

bcr 

äwanjiöfle  $ 

the  twenty-first,  &c. 

ber 

ein  unb  jwanjigjle/  tc, » 

Have  you   the  first    or    second 

book  ? 
I  have  the  third. 
Which  volume  have  you  ? 
I  have  the  fifth. 


*^ben   Sie   ^a^   erjte   ober   ba$ 

^»ctteSBttc^? 
34  iKibe  ba^  britte. 
SBeld)en  S3anb  ^ben  Sie  ? 
24  ^A^t  ^^>^  fönften. 


EXERCISES. 
27. 

Have  you  a  few  knives  ? — I  have  a  few. — Have  you  many 
rams  ? — I  have  only  a  few, — Has  the  friend  of  the  great  painter 
many  looking-glasses  ? — He  has  only  a  few. — Have  you  a  few 
üonns  ? — I  have  a  few. — How  many  florins  have  you  ? — I  have 
ten. — How  many  Iqreutzers  has  your  servant  ? — He  has  not  many, 
he  has  only  two. — Have  the  men  the  beautiful  glasses  of  the 
Italians  I — The  meu  have  them  not,  but  we  have  them. — What 
have  we  ? — We  have  much  money. — Have  you  the  carriage  of 
the  Dutchman  or  that  of  the  German  ? — I  have  neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other. — Has  the  peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter  ? 
-*He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of 
the  merchant  or  those  of  his  brother? — He  has  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — Which  gloves  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — Have 
we  the  horses  of  tj;ie  English  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — We  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the 
Spaniards  ? — We  have  them  not ;  the  Americans  have  them.—« 
Have  you  much  pepper  ? — I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — • 
Have  you  much  vinegar  ? — I  have  only  a  little. — Have  the  Rus- 
sians much  meat  ? — The  Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the 
Turks  have  only  a  little. — Have  you  no  other  pepper  ? — I  have 
no  other. — Have  I  no  other  beer  ? — You  have  no  other. — Have 
we  no  other  good  friends  ? — We  have  no  others. — Has  the  sailor 
many  shirts?— He  has  not  many  ;  he  has  only  two. — Have  you 
a  wooden  leg  ? — I  have  not  a  (fein)  wooden  leg,  but  a  good  heart. 


'  Henceforth  the  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task. 
Ex.  bonbon/  ben  funfjc^ntcn  Suit/  ein  taufcnb  ad)t  ^unbcrt  ein  unb  oteri^ 
li^f  London,  15th  July,  1841. 
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— Has  this  man  a  good  head  ? — He  has  a  good  head  and  a  good 
heart. — How  many  arms  has  that  boy  ? — He  has  only  one ;  the 
other  is  of  wood  (»on  «&olj), — What  kind  of  head  has  your  boy  ? — 
He  has  &  good  head. 

28. 
Which  volume  have  you  ? — I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the 
second  volume  of  my  work  ? — I  have  it. — Have  you  the  third  or 
the  fourth  book  ?— I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have 
we  the  fifth  or  sixth  volumes  ? — We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. — Which  volumes  have  we  ? — ^We  have  the  seventh. — What 
day  (ten  »ieoicljlen)  of  the  month  is  it  (f^aUn  wit)  ?— It  is  (wir  f^ahtn) 
the  eighth. — Is  it  not  (^aben  »it  nic^t)  the  eleventh  ? — No,  Sir,  it 
is  the  tenth. — Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns  ? — The  Spaniards 
have  only  a  few ;  but  tk?  English  have  a  great  many. — Who 
das  our  crowns  ? — The  Fi  mch  have  them. — Has  the  youth  much 
head  ? — He  has  not  much  bead,  but  much  courage. — How  many 
arms  has  the  man  ? — He  hvs  two. 

29. 
Have  you  the  crowns  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ? — 
I  have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of  the  English,  but 
those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  German  a  few  kreutzers  ? — He 
has  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  florins  ? — He  has  six  of  them. — Have 
you  another  stick  ? — I  have  another. — What  other  stick  have 
you  ? — I  have  another  iron  stick. — Have  you  a  few  gold  candle- 
sticks?— We  have  a  few. — Have  these  men  vinegar? — ^These 
men  have  none,  but  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our  boys 
candles  ? — Our  boys  have  none,  but  the  friends  of  our  boys  have 
some. — Have  you  some  other  bags? — I  have  no  others. — Have 
you  any  other  cheeses  ? — I  have  some  others. — Have  you  other 
meat  ? — I  have  no  other.     (See  Note  3,  Lesson  IV.)* 

'  We  have  hitherto^  intentionally,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
tystem,  refrained  from  speaking  of  feminine  nouns.  They  will  be 
touched  upon  hereafter.     (See  Lesson  LXXX.) 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON 

SSier  unb  iwaniigjic  Section. 


The  tome  (volume). 

Have  you  the  first  or  third  tome 
of  my  work  ? 


ber  Zi)cit 

^aUn  @te  ben  erfien  ober  brttten 
^^eil  meines  SQkrfd  ? 


Both. 


I  have  both. 


S3eibe  Cs  declined  like  an  adjec- 
tive). 
S4)  ^abe  beibe. 


Obs,  The  sin^lar  of  beibe  is  used  only  in  the  nominative  and  accu- 
sative neuter.  The  plural  beibe  is  employed  when  the  two  substan- 
tives express  the  same  thing,  or  when  they  relate  to  persons,  and  the 
singular  neuter  beibeS/  when  they  express  two  different  things :  as, 

«^aben  @ie  mein  Sßnä)  ober  meinen 

etoct? 
34  i^^^  MM. 


Have  you  my  book  or  my  stick  ? 
I  have  both. 


Stui,  yet,  some,  or  emy  more. 
Some  or  any  more  wine. 
Some  or  any  more  money« 
Some  or  any  more  buttons. 


9io(^  SBein. 
9io(^  ®elb. 
9io4  «^nbpfe. 


Have  you  any  more  wine. 
I  have  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  bread  i 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books  ? 
Yon  have  some  more. 

Ao/  any  more.  No  more, 
1  have  no  more  wine. 
Have  you  any  more  vinegar  i 
I  have  no  more. 
Has  he  any  more  bread? 
He  has  no  more. 
I  have  no  more  dogs. 
I  have  no  more. 

Not  much  more. 
Have  yon  much  more  wine  ? 


«^aben^te  no(^^etn? 
id)  ^aU  nod^i  »el^en» 
^at  er  nod^  S3rob  ? 
@r  ^at  ncd)  n)eld)eö. 
^aht  id)  no4  SSüd^er  ? 
@ie  i)ahcn  no^  »elc^e. 


^ein — mei^c. 

Zd)  ^aU  feinen  Sßein  me^c 

.^aben  @ie  nod)  (Sfftg  ? 

3d^  \)aU  feinen  me^r. 

^at  er  nod)  ä3rob  ? 

@r  l()at  feind  mei^r. 

3d)  f)abe  feine  «ßunbe  me^r. 

2d)  i^abe  feine  mei^r. 


^id)t  oiel  me^r. 
{>aben  Sie  no(^  \)iil  ^Q&«vo^^ 
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I  have  not  mucb  more 
Have  you  many  more  books  I 
I  have  not  many  more. 


34  $a(e  beffen  nid^t  oiel  mebr. 
^ben  &it  nod^  t>xtl  Sßüä^tt  ? 
34 1)aU  beren  nid^t  t}iel  me^r. 


One  more  book.  i  Slodj)  ein  S3u4. 

One  more  good  book.  \  ^od)  ein  gutcS  SSuc^. 


A  few  books  more. 
Have  we  a  few  hats  more  ? 
W^  have  a  few  more. 
Has  he  a  few  good  knives  more  ? 

He  has  a  few  more. 


9Cod)  einige  S3öd()er. 

^abcn  wir  nod)  einige  «gfite  ? 

^ir  ^aben  nod)  einige. 

^at  er  nod)  einige  gute  9}le{fer? 

(See  Obs.  B,  Lessson  XX.) 
Qt   l^at   nod^   einige.    (See  Obs, 

Lesson  XVIII.) 


EXERCISES. 

SO. 

Which  volume  of  his  work  have  you  ? — I  have  the  second. — 
How  many  tomes  has  this  work  ? — It  has  three. — Have  you  my 
work,  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  both  (bcibc). — Has  the 
foreigner  my  comb  or  my  knife  ? — He  has  both  (beibcS). — Have 
you  our  bread  or  our  cheese? — I  have  both. — Have  you  my  glass 
or  that  of  my  friend  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
Have  we  any  more  hay  ? — We  have  some  more. — Has  our  mer- 
chant any  more  pepper? — He  has  some  more. — Has  he  any  more 
candles  ? — He  has  some  more. — Have  you  any  more  coffee  ? — 
We  have  nb  more  coffee  ;  but  we  have  some  more  vinegar. — Has 
the  German  any  more  water  ? — He  has  no  more  water  ;  but  he 
has  some  more  meat. — Have  we  any  more  gold  ribbons  ? — ^We 
liave  no  more  gold  {Obs.  B.  Lesson  XX.)  ribbons  ;  but  we  have 
some  more  silver  (ribbons). — Has  our  friend  any  more  sugar  ? — 
He  has  no  more. — Have  I  any  more  beer  ? — You  have  no  more. 
—-Has  your  young  man  any  more  friends  ? — He  has  no  more. 

31. 

Has  your  brother  one  more  horse  ? — He  has  one  more. — Have 
you  one  more  ? — I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant  one  more 
ox  ? — He  has  one  more, — Have  you  a  few  more  gardens  ? — We 
iiave  a  few  more. — What  have  you  more  ? — ^We  have  a  few  good 
ships  (plur.  ©d)iffc)  and  a  few  good  sailors  more. — Has  our 
brother  a  few  more  friends  ? — He  has  a  few  more. — Have  I  a 
?ittle  more  money  ? — You  have  a  little  more. — Have  you  any 
more  courage? — I  have  no  more. — Have  you  much  more  money  ? 
— I  have  much  more,  but  my  brother  has  no  more. —  Has  he 
enough  salt? — He  has  not  enough. — Have  we  buttons  enough? 
—We  have  not  enough. — Has  the  good  son  of  your  good  tailor 
buttons  enough  ? — He  has  not  enough. 


sa 


TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON, 

pnf  unb  jwansigjlc  8tcti«MU 


Several. 


SSerfd)tebene/  mehrere  (are  de- 
clined like  adjectives,  and 
hardly  ever  used  in  the  singu- 
lar). (See  Obs,  B,  Lesson  XX.) 

For  all  Genders. 
N.  ccrfd)iebcnc.  D.  tjerfd^lcbcncn. 

G.  ocrfci)icbc«cr.  A.  >)crfd)iebene. 


The  father. 

bet  SSatcr  i 

the  son. 

bet  @o^n  i 

the  child. 

hat  SCinh  i 

the  captain. 

bit  »Hauptmann  (plur.  ^auptleutc)  i 

the  tea. 

bcvZi)tei 

the  cake. 

ber  ^ud)en  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.). 

Several  children.              | 

SSc?f(i^icbcne  ^inbec 

As  much,  as  many. 

©0  t){cl. 

As  much — as,  as  many — as. 

©0  ötcl—wic  (als). 

As  much  bread  as  wine. 

@o  t)iel  S3rob  aU  SSdn. 

As  many  men  as  children. 

@o  mcl  SK&nnec  aU  Mnttv. 

Obs.  As  is  rendered  by  a  IS/  when  the  word  that  follows  as  much,  as 
many,  is  an  objective  case,  and  by  n)ie  when  it  is  the  subject.    £x. 

As  much  as  I.  I  @o  oiel  wk  id). 

Have  you  as  much  gold  as  silver?  |  «f^aben  @te  (o  t?tel  ®olb  aU  Silber? 


Of. 

I  have  as  much  of  this  as  of  that. 

Have  you  as  many  hats  as  coats  ? 
I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of 

those  (as  miUiy  of  the  latter  as 

of  the  former). 
As  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 

other. 

Obs.  A.    When  ein  is  used  as  an  indefinite  adjective,  it  is  declined 
like  other  adjectives. 


SSon  (preposition  governing  the 

dative). 
3ci)  t)abt  fo  oiel  Don  biefem  aU  »on 

jenem, 
^aben  ®te  fo  oiel  ^üte  alö  dtbdt  ? 
3(4  t)aht  fo  t)tel  oon  biefcn  aU  t)on 

jenen. 

@o  t)!el  oon  ben  einen  aU  oon  ben 
anbern. 


Quite  {or  just  as  much). 
I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  of 
that 


@ben  fo  ote(. 

3<4  ^abc  eben  \o  ^ul  i&(ixv\iuVm  Ä\ 
oen  lenem. 
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The  enemy» 
the  finger, 
the  booty 

More, 

More  bread. 
More  men. 


bet  Seinb  i 
ber  Singet  i 
ber  Stiefel. 


9)1  e^r  (comparative  adverb). 
fKe^r  S3rob. 
^tt)t  S}^&nner. 


Than.  |  2Ctö. 

Obs,  B,  2CU  is  similar  to  than,  and  toie  to  a«,  in  English. 


More  bread  than  wine. 
More  men  than  children. 
More  of  this  than  of  that. 
More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

More  of  these  than  of  those. 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  of 
mine. 


^e^r  S3rob  atö  ^ein. 
s0{e^r  ^&nncr  aU  ^inber. 
^e^r  r>on  biefem  aU  oon  jjenem. 
^e^r  oon  Urn  einen  aU  t)on  bcm 

anbern  ^ 
^ct)t  Don  biefen  aU  t)on  jenen. 
Sd)  ^aU  mei)r  t>on  ^^xtm  3uc!er 

aU  ))on  bem  metmgen. 


Less  (fewer). 
Less  water  than  wine.    . 


§85  e  n  t  g  e  r  (comparative  of  tDenig). 
SBemger  fßajTer  ali  flBein. 


Less  than  L 

—  than  he. 

—  than  you. 


äBentger  aU  i6). 

—  aU  er. 

—  M  ©ie. 


They. 

Than  they. 
As  much  as  you. 
As  much  as  he. 
As  much  as  they. 


©ie. 
2Crs  fie. 

@o  ml  tuie  @ie. 
©0  t>iel  tt)ie  er. 
@o  met  n?ie  fie. 


EXERCISES. 
32. 

Have  you  a  coat  ? — I  have  several. — Has  he  a  looking-glass  ? 
-^He  has  several. — What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has  he  ? — He 
has  beautiful  looking-glasses. — Who  has  my  good  cakes  ? — 
Several  men  have  them. — Has  your  brother  a  child  ? — He  has 
several. — Have  you  as  much  coffee  as  honey  ? — I  have  as  much 


'  When  collective  or  plural  nouns,  as :  SB  ein/  wine;  S3  rob/  bread, 
&c.  are  to  be  represented  by  the  pronouns,  biefer  and  je  net*  must  be 
used,  and  not  ein  and  anber. 
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of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  beer  ? — He 
has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as  many 
friends  as  enemies  ? — He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
— ^Has  the  son  of  your  friend  as  many  coats  as  shirts  ? — He  has 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  many  boots  as 
shoes  ? — We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

33. 

Has  your  father  as  much  gold  as  silver  ? — He  has  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  fortner. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  coffee  ? — He 
has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as 
many  sailors  as  ships  ? — He  has  more  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. — Have  you  as  many  rams  as  I  ? — I  have  just  as  many. — 
Has  the  foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  ? — He  has  quite  as 
much. — Have  we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  ? — We  have  as. 
much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  much  cheese  as 
bread  ? — We  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has 
your  son  as  many  cakes  as  books  ? — He  has  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former  ;  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

34. 

How  many  children  have  you  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  my 
brother  has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five. — Has  your  son  as  much 
head  as  mine  ? — He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but  he  has  more 
courage. — My  children  have  more  courage  than  yours. — Have  I 
as  much  money  as  you  ? — You  have  less  than  I. — Have  you  as 
many  books  as  I  ? — I  have  less  than  you. — Have  I  as  many 
enemies  as  your  father  ? — You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the 
Americans  more  children  than  we  ? — They  have  fewer  than  we. 
—Have  we  as  many  ships  as  the  English  ? — We  have  fewer  than 
they. — Have  we  fewer  knives  than  the  children  of  our  friends  ? — 
We  have  fewer  than  they. 

35. 

Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ? — Nobody  has  fewer. — Have 
you  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  ? — I  have  as  much  of  yours 
as  of  mine. — Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine  ? — You 
have  fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Spaniard  as  much 
of  your  money  as  of  his  own  ? — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of 
ours  ? — Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money  ? — He  has  less 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs 
than  horses  ? — He  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  he 
has  fewer  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than 
we,  and  we  have  less  bread  than  he. — Have  our  neighbours  as 
many  carriages  as  we  ? — We  have  fewer  than  they. — We  have 
less  com  and  less  meat  than  they. — We  have  but  little  com,  but 
meat  enough. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@e4)S  unb  in?an5is{ie  Section. 


OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

All  German  verbs  fonn  their  infinitive  in  en.  This  termination  m 
verbs  the  r(K>t  of  which  ends  in  el  or  er  ^  is  contracted  by  throwing 
out  the  letter  e/  as  l^inbem/  to  prevent;  (ammeln/  to  collect»  &c  The 
verbs  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  irregular. 


A  wish,  a  mind,  a  desire, 

time, 
to. 


3eit2 


Obs,  The  preposition  5  U/  to,  always  stands  before  the  infinitive.  In 
compound  verbs  it  is  placed  between  the  separable  particle  and  the 
infinitive,  as  will  be  exemplified  in  future  lessons. 


To  work. 
To  speak. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  work. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak. 


TCrbciten. 
©|)rccl)cn*/  rcben'. 

»&abcn  Bit  iiujl  ju  arbeiten? 

Sei)  f)aht  fiujl  ju  arbeiten. 

dx  i}at  ben  SJlutl^  nid)t  ju  fpredjcn. 


To  cut. 

To  cut  it. 
To  cut  them. 


I    ©d)ncibcn  *. 

l  Neut,     e6      J    ' 
I    fie  fdjneiben  *. 


^  By  the  root  we  understand  that  part  of  a  verb  which  precedes  the 
termination  en  of  the  infinitive;  e.  g.  in  the  verb  loben/  to  praise,  Sob 
is  the  root. 

The  two  substantives  Suft  and  3ett  are  feminine.  If  they  are  re- 
quired in  a  negative  sense,  feine  £ufl/  and  nidjt  3eit  must  be  used.  Ex. 
3d)  ^abe  feine  Sufi  in  fpred^en/ 1  have  no  mind  to  speak;  er  t)at  nid^t 
S^it  5u  arbeiten/  he  has  no  time  to  work. 

3  ©pred^en  is  derived  from  bte  (Sprad^C/the  language,  and  signifies  to 
produce  or  emit  sounds  in  a  physical  manner;  reben  means  to  express 
jdeas  by  words,  from  bie  Siebe/  the  discourse. 
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To  put  some. 


1 


Mcuic.  tt)cld)en/  beffen/  baoon ')  3 

I     »^ 

Neti^  tueld^eg/  be|fen/  baoon 


}f 


Plural  for  aU  Genders, 

tueltibe/  bei:en/  bat)on  fci)neiben. 


Has  lie  time  to  cut  trees  ? 
He  has  time  to  cut  some. 


^at  er  3ett  S3&ume  ^u  fd)netbcn  ? 
ßr  ^at  3cit  wcld)e  ju  fci)ncibcn. 


Ib.fttty. 
To  buy  some  more. 

To  buy  one. 

To  buy  two. 


Äaufcn. 
^odj  faufcn. 

{Mose,  einen  ")  ^  ' 

I    ^xod  faufen. 


{ilfaffc.  no(^  einen  )  .    . 
,    .        I  taufen. 
Neut»  nocb  etng     > 


To  Imy  one  more.  <   f^/ 

L  Neut» 

To  buy  two  more.  |    9lod()  ixod  laufen. 

The  infinitive  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  whether 
preceded  by  ju^or  not 


Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  more 

horse? 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some 

books? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but 

I  have  no  time. 

Has  he  time  to  work  ? 

He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. 


^aben  ©ie  Suft/  nod}  ein  ^fcrb  gu 

faufen  ? 
3(^  ^abe  Zu^t  noö)  eins  ju  faufen. 
^aben  (Sie  £uft/  fSüö^x  ju  laufen? 

Sd)  ^abe  ßuft/  weld)e  ju  laufen/ aber 

id)  l^ahc  nid)t  ^tiu 
^at  er  3ett  gu  arbeiten  ? 
@r  ^at  ieit,  aber  leine  $^uft  su  axs 

beiten. 


EXERCISES. 
36. 
Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  ? — I  have 
still  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Have  you 
time  to  work  ? — I  have  time  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has  lie  time 
to  cut  some  sticks  ? — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Have  you  a  mind 
to  cut  some  bread  ? — 1  have  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  I  have  no 
knife. — Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  ? — 1  have  time  to  cut 
some. — Has  he  a  desire  to  cut  the  tree  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  cut 
it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth  ? — He  has 
time  to  cut  it. — Have  I  time  to  cut  the  trees  ? — You  have  time  to 
cut  them. — Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  ? — He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  two. — Has  your  captain  of  the  navy  (©d)iff6capitän) 
time  to  speak  ? — He  has  time,  but  no  desire  to  speak. 
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87. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  a  carriage  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — Have  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  house  ? — ^You  have  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — Has  your  brother  a  mind  to  buy  a  great  ox  ? — ^He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  a  little  one. — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy  little  oxen. — 
How  many  horses  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — I  have  a  mind  to 
buy  four. — Has  any  one  a  mind  to  buy  a  broom  ? — ^This  man  has 
a  mind  to  buy  one. — What  has  that  man  a  mind  to  buy  ? — ^He 
has  a  mind  to  buy  a  beautiful  carriage,  three  beautiful  horses, 
good  tea,  and  good  meat. 

38. 
Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  ? — I  have  a  desire,  but  no  time  to 
speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  ? — I  have  not  the 
courage  to  cut  it. — ^Am  I  right  in  speaking  (ju  fpred)cn)  ? — You 
are  not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  (ju  Wneiben) 
my  trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more 
bird  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more. — Have  you  a  mind  to 
buy  one  more  beautiful  coat  ? — 1  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. 
— Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  ? — ^We  have  a  mind 
to  buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  moneji.  (See  Lesson 
XXIV.) 

•  39. 

What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — ^We  have  a  mind  to  buy 
something  good,  and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to  buy  some- 
thing beautiful. — Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any  birds  ? 
— Their  children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any. — Have  you  the 
courage  to  buy  the  trunk  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  buy 
it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my 
beautiful  dog? — Nobody  has  a  mind  to  buy  it. — Have  you  a 
mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  ? — I 
have  a  mind  to  buy  those  of  the  Frenchman. — ^Which  book  has  he 
a  mind  to  huy  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  \)uy  that  which  you  have, 
that  which  your  son  has,  and  that  which  mine  has. — Have  you. 
two  horses  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  I  have  a  wi.sh  to  buy  one  more. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

Sieben  unb  itvaniigfie  Section. 


OF  COMPOUND  VERBS. 

Therb  are  in  German  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs :  one  kind  con- 
(sists  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle  which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  the 
other  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle  which  can  be  separated,  either  to 
give  place  to  the  syllable  ge  of  the  participle  past,  or  to  gu,  or  to  be 
itself  placed  after  the  verb  or  even  at  the  end  of  the  phrase.  We  shall 
distinguish  the  separable  verbs  by  placing  3  u  between  the  verb  and  the 
particle  \    Examples : 


To  break. 

To  keep  (to  take  care). 

To  pick  up. 

To  mend. 

To  make  a  fire. 


3crbred^en  *. 

2Cufbctt)a^rcn  (aufjutctca^rcn). 
2Cuf^eben  •  (aufeu^cben). 
^CuSbeffern  (au«3ubetfern). 
geuer  anmachen  (an^umac^en). 


Has  the  tailor  time  to  mend  my 

coat? 
He  has  time  to  mend  it. 


^at  bet  ^d^neiberSeit^  meinen  fRo^ 

aud}Ubejfern? 
@r  i)at  3eit/  i^n  auS3ube{fern>. 


1*0  wash. 


To  bum. 


To  seek,  to  look  for. 
To  warm. 
To  make. 
To  do. 


I    aSafd^en*. 

r  SSrennen*'. 

<   SSerbrennen  (to  destroy  by  burn« 

L      ing). 

^uc^en  (governs  the  accusative). 

SB&rmen. 

9}laci)en  (physically). 

S|)un*  (morally*). 


^  These  verbs  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by  the  tonic  accent, 
which  is  placed  on  the  root  of  the  verb  when  the  particle  is  inseparable, 
and  when  separable  on  the  particle  itself. 

^  These  examples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  way  in  the 
infinitive  to  ju. 

^  The  verb  brennen  (as  well  as  its  compounds,  verbrennen/  &&)  is 
regular  when  used  in  an  active  or  transitive,  but  irr^ular  when  in  a 
neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  We  denote  such  verbs  by  the  follo^ving 
abbre^dations :  v.  ac.  and  neut.  irreg. 

*  The  verb  machen  always  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and  is 
employed  nearly  as  the  Engush  verb  to  make,  in  the  sense  of  producing 
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Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  make 

my  boots  ? 
He  has  time  to  make  them. 


•gar  bee  ^d^u^mad^c  Seit/  metm 

@tiefel  jtt  machen. 
(Sr  ^t  idti  fte  ^u  madjien. 


To  be  willing,  to  wish. 

Will  vou  ? 

Are  you  willing  ? 

Do  you  wish  ? 

I  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish. 

Win  he?  is  he  wilTmg?  does  he 

wish? 
He  will,  he  is  wilUng,  he  wishes. 
We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  wish. 
You  will,   you  are  willing,   you 

wish. 
They  will,  they  are  willing,  they 

wish. 


I  SBoUen». 
>SBoaen®ic 

I  34  Witt. 
}sBiKer? 

I  SBicwoHen. 
!•  3^c»  woHet. 

\  @ie  wollen. 


Obs,  A,    The  particle  jit  dots  not  precede  the  infinitiTe  added  to 
the  verb  molUn#  to  be  willing.    Ex. 


Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  ? 

I  am  willing  to  make  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  it. 
Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  ? 
He  wishes  to  buy  it. 


SBoUen  @ie   mein   geuer  cuima?' 

3d)  wiil  ed  anraad()en. 
3cl^  will  ti  nidjt  anmachen. 
SBill  er  S^r  9)ferb  laufen  ? 
Qx  toiil  eg  faufen. 


an3rthing;  the  verb  t^un*  on  the  contrary  always,  like  the  English 
verb  to  ao,  relates  to  an  indeterminate  action,  as :  &in  StUib  machen/  to 
make  a  coat ;  geuer  machen/  to  make  a  fire ;  einen  ©efallcn  t^uxit  to  do 
a  favour ;  feine  ©c^ulbigfeit  t^un/  to  do  one's  dutv. 

'  3^r/  you,  is  the  real  second  person  plural;    but  the  Germans 
generally  use  @ie/ whicn  is  the  third. 
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A  TABLE  OF  COMPOUND  VERBS 


I.  Insepa&abls  Verbs  7. 

These  verbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  one  of  the  following  unaccented 
particles  to  simple  verbs :  be/ emp/  ent/  eo  ge/  ^tntet/  Der^  mibeti 
3  er.     (See  pages  63  et  seqq.  and  pages  99,  100,  Method,  Part  II.) 

S3e — bebcnfen  •/  to  reflect. 

&np — empfehlen  ♦/     to     recom- 


mend. 
@nt— entptc^en  ♦/  to  run  away. 
(gr — erhalten  •/  to  receive. 
®e — gcjlc^cn  •/  to  confess. 


»Winter — ()intcrg«^en  •#      to      de- 
ceive. 

SScr— öcrfprcd)en  •/  to  promise. 
SQSibcr — wibcrlegen/  to  refute. 
3cr — jcrbrcd^««  */  to  break. 


II.  Sbpabablb  Verbs. 


2C^— abfd^mben  •/  to  copy. 

3Ctt — anfangen  ♦/  to  begin. 

3Cttf— attfJ^eben  ♦/  to  pick  up. 

Zva-^auiQi^^en  *#  to  go  out. 

Set — beijle^en  */  to  assist. 

^r — barjieUen/  to  exhibit. 

Worunter — baruntermifd^n/  to 
intermingle. 

2)a»o»  —  baöonfommcn  */  to  es- 
cape. 

©itr^  —  burd)rcifen/  to  travel 
through. 

CHn— -finfd)Uifen*/  to  fall  asleep. 

9oct — foctfa^en  */  to  continue. 

•^€i»— ^eimge^en  */  to  go  home. 

•^rattg— ^ccaudfonuaen*/  to  come 

GUI. 


•herunter— ^erunterbtinöen  ♦/  to 
bring  down. 

.^erätt — ^crjuna^en/  to  draw  near. 

4>in — ^inge^en  *,  to  go  thither. 

»f>inauf— ^)ina«fjleigcn*/  to  ascend. 

»^inott^— ^inouöwerfcn  •/  to  throw 
out. 

^ncin— hineingehen  •/  to  go  in. 

Snne— innehalten  ♦/  to  stop. 

^it — mitt^eitcri/  to  communi- 
cate. 

^ttebec — nieberlegen/  to  lay  down. 

^aä:) — nad)mac^en/  to  imitate. 

Ueber — öberpiepen  */  to  overflow., 

Urn — umwerfen  ♦/  to  overturn. 

Unter— unterftnlen  */  to  go  to  the 
bottom. 


^  Oar  intention,  in  giving  tables  of  the  most  complicated  gram- 
matical parts,  is  not  that  the  learners  should  make  an  immediate 
application  of  them ;  we  only  wish  to  give  them  a  clear  and  general 
idea  of  those  parts,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  find  them  out  more 
easily»  aa  they  wül  be  m  want  of  them  in  advancing  uy  degrees,  rhey 
must  in  their  exercises  employ  only  the  words  and  expressions  made 
UM  of  in  the  lessons. 

^We  call  verbs  inseparable  when  they  cannot^  and  separable  when 
they  can  be  separated. 
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SSoIl— t)cllg{ef  en  */  to  fill  up. 
SSor — ^oorgebcn  •/  to  pretend. 
SSorauö — ^Dorauöfagen/  to  foretel. 
IBorbei — ^Dorbeige^en  */  to  pass  by. 
Corner— »or^erfc^cn  ♦/  to  foresee. 
IBorübcr— oorüberfa^rcn  ♦/  to  pass 
by  in  a  coach. 


SBeg— weggeben  */  to  go  away. 
SBieber— »ieberf ommen  *,  to  come 

again. 
3u— gureben/  to  persuade. 
3urüct — ^ntüdUt^vent  to  return. 
Sufammen — gufammenfe|en/  to  put 

together. 


Obs.  B.  Some  compound  verbs  are  either  inseparable  or  separable, 
according  to  their  signification.  We  shall  speak  of  them  afterwards. 
(See  page  102,  Method,  Part  II.) 

EXERCISES. 

40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  ? — I  have  a  desire  to 
keep  it. — Am  I  right  in  keeping  (aufjubcwa^ren)  your  money  ? — 
You  are  right  in  keeping  it. — Has  the  tailor  a  desire  to  make  my 
coat  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time. — Has 
your  tailor  time  to  mend  my  coats  ? — He  has  time  to  mend  them. 
— Have  you  the  courage  to  bum  my  hat  ? — I  have  not  the  cou- 
rage to  bum  it ;  I  have  a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the  shoemaker's 
boy  a  mind  to  mend  my  boots  ? — He  has  no  time  to  mend 
them. — What  has  our  friend's  tailor  to  mend  ? — He  has  to  mend 
our  old  coats. — Who  has  to  mend  our  boots  ? — Our  shoemaker 
has  to  mend  them. — ^What  has  our  hatmaker  to  do  ? — He  has  to 
mend  your  great  hats. — Has  your  brother's  joiner  anything  to 
do  ? — He  has  to  mend  our  great  tables  and  our  little  chairs. 

41. 

Do  you  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  ? — I  wish  to 
keep  them. — ^^'ill  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  ? — I  will 
pick  up  both. — Do  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger  ? — I  do  not  wish 
to  cut  it. — ^Does  the  painter  wish  to  bum  vinegar  ? — He  wishes 
to  bum  some. — Is  the  peasant  willing  to  burn  his  bread  ? — He  is 
not  willing  to  bum  his  own,  but  that  of  his  neighbour. — Have 
you  anything  to  do  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do. — Have  we  anything 
to  do  ? — ^We  have  to  warm  our  coffee — Do  you  wish  to  speak  ?— 
I  wish  to  speak. — Is  your  son  willing  to  work? — H«  is  not 
inlling  to  work. 

42. 

Do  you  wish  to  buy  anything  ? — I  wish  to  buy  something.-— 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — I  wish  to  buy  some  good  books. — 
What  has  he  to  buy  ?— He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse. — ^Will  you 
buy  this  or  that  table  ? — I  will  buy  (put  the  infinitive  always  to 
the  end  of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Which  house  does 
jrour  friend  wish  to  buy? — He  wishes  to  buy  your  brother's 
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great  house. — Is  your  servant  willing  to  make  my  fire  ? — He  is 
willing  to  make  it. — ^Will  your  father  buy  these  rams  or  these 
oxen  ? — He  will  buy  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.— Does  he 
wish  to  buy  my  umbrella  or  my  cane  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. 

43. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  a  fire  ? — We  do  not  wish  to  make  any. 
— ^What  do  you  wish  to  make  ? — I  wish  to  make  vinegar. — Will 
you  seek  my  knife  ? — I  will  seek  it. — Have  you  to  look  for  any- 
thing ? — I  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he  time  to  seek  my 
son  ? — He  has  time,  but  he  will  not  seek  him. — What  has  he  to 
do  ? — He  has  to  make  a  fire,  to  wash  my  thread  stockings,  to 
buy  good  coffee,  good  sugar,  good  water,  and  good  meat. — W^ill 
he  buy  your  good  trunk  ? — He  will  buy  it. — ^Will  you  buy  my 
great  or  my  little  house  ? — I  will  buy  neither  your  great  nor  your 
Httle  house  ;  I  wish  to  buy  that  of  our  friend. — Will  you  buy  my 
beautiful  horses  ? — I  will  not  buy  them. 

44. 

How  many  rams  will  you  buy  ? — I  will  buy  twenty-two. — 
Does  the  foreigner  wish  to  buy  much  corn  ? — He  wishes  to  buy 
bat  little. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves  ? — ^We  wish 
to  buy  only  a  few  ;  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many. 
— ^Wül  they  seek  the  same  boots  that  we  have  ? — ^They  will  not 
seek  those  which  you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  has. 
— Will  you  look  for  my  coats  or  for  those  of  the  good 
Frenchman  ? — I  will  look  for  neither  yours  nor  those  of  the 
good  Frenchman;  I  will  look  for  mine,  and  for  those  of  my 
good  son.  "^ 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON- 

Z^t  unb  jwanjigfit  ecctien. 


lb  tear. 
Togo. 


Serreifen*. 


At. 
To. 

Tobe.   ^ 


Sßtit  \  prepositioiui  goversifig 
3u/    J 


the  dative 


©e^n*. 


Rule.    The  preposition  bei  signifies  with  or  at  the  hmue  tf,  the  pre* 
position  in»  to  or  to  the  heme  of. 


To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the 

man's  house. 
To  go  to  the  man  or  to  the  man's 

house. 
To  be  with  las  (one's)  friend  or 

at  his  (one's)  fhend'a  house. 
To  go  to  my  fa&er  or  to  wj 

other's  house. 


Sei  bent  fO'tanne  fe^n*. 
3u  bent  ^anm  ge^en*. 
IBei  (einem  Sceimbc  (ept  *« 
9tt  mettwM  SSotec  g^eii*. 


To  be  at  home. 
To  go  home. 


3u  «&aufe  fcpn  ♦. 
9tac^<&aufc  9ef)fn». 


To  be  with  me  or  at  my  house. 
To  go  to  me  or  to  my  house. 
To  be  with  him  or  at  his  house. 
To  go  to  him  or  to  his  house. 
To  be  with  us  or  at  our  house. 
To  go  to  us  or  to  our  house. 
To  be  with  you  or  at  your  house. 
To  go  to  you  or  to  your  house. 
To  be  with  them  or  at  their  house. 
To  go  to  them  or  to  their  house. 
To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some 

one's  house. 
To  go  to  some  one  or  to  some 
one's  house. 
To  be  with  no  one  or  at  no  one's 

house. 
To  go  to  no  one  or  to  no  one's 
house. 


{ 


Sßei  mir  fei)n  *. 

3u  mir  ge^en  *. 

S5ei  ii)m  fei)n  *. 

3u  it^m  ge^en  *. 

aSei  un6  fepn  *. 

3u  uns  ge^en  *. 

S5ei  S^nen  fepn  */  Ui  @ud)  fe^n  *. 

3u  S^nen  ge^cn*/  ju  ©ud^  gefjen» 

S5ei  il^ncn  fepn  *. 

3u  i]f)ncn  ge^cn  ♦. 

S5ei  Semantem  fcpn*. 

3u  Semantem  ge^en  ♦. 

aSei  ^itmanh^m  fepn  *• 

3u  9liemanbem  ge^en** 
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At  whose  house?  With  whom? 

To  whose  house  ?  To  whom  ? 
To  whom  (to  whose  house)  do 

you  wish  to  go  ? 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  one  (to  no 

one's  house). 
At  whose  house  (with  whom)  is 

your  brother  ? 
He  is  at  ours  (with  us). 
Is  he  at  home  ? 
He  is  not  at  home. 


Sßti  wem? 

3u  loem? 

3u  mm  wollen  @te  gelten  ? 

^dj  Win  iVL  9ltemanbem  Q^^tn  » 

Sßti  mem  (ft  3^  IBi;ttter? 

dt  tji  bet  Uta. 
3  jl  er  3u  »&aufe  ? 
@r  ift  ni(^t  }u  <&aufe. 


To  drink. 

To  carry  (to  take). 

To  bring  (to  carry). 


SSrinfen  *. 
ZtaQtn  *. 
aSringen  ♦. 


EXERCISES. 
45. 

Do  you  wish  to  tear  my  coat  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  tear  it. — 
Does  your  brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautiful  book  ? — He  docs 
not  wish  to  tear  it. — What  does  he  wish  to  tear  ? — He  wishes  to 
tear  your  heart. — With  whom  is  our  father? — He  is  with  his 
fiiend. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  you. — 
Witt  you  go  to  my  house  ? — 1  will  not  go  to  your's,  but  to  my 
tailor^s. — Does  your  father  wish  to  go  to  his  friend  ? — He  wishes 
to  go  to  him. — At  whose  house  is  your  son  ? — He  is  at  our 
house. — Do  your  children  wish  to  go  to  our  friends  ? — They 
wish  to  go  to  them. — Is  the  foreigner  at  our  brother's  ? — He  is 
there  (ibei  £^m). — At  whose  house  is  the  Englishman  ? — He  is  at 
youTB^ — ^Ifl  the  American  at  our  house  ? — Ko,  Sir,  he  is  not  at 
our  house ;  he  is  at  his  friend's.-^Is  the  Italian  at  his  fiiends'  ? 
— He  is  at  their  houve. 

46. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  home  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I  wish 
to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neighbour. — Is  your  father  at  home  ? — 
No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — ^With  whom  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the 
good  children  of  our  old  neighbour. — ^Will  you  go  to  any  one's 
house  ? — I  will  go  to  no  one's  house. — At  whose  house  is  your 
son  ? — He  is  at  no  one's  house  ;  he  is  at  home. — What  will  he 
do  at  home  ? — He  will  drink  good  wine. — Will  you  carry  my 
letters  home? — I  will  carry  them  to  my  father's. — Who  will 
carry  my  notes  ? — The  young  man  will  carry  them. — Will  he 

^  In  German,  as  in  English,  no  more  than  one  negative  is  ever  ex- 
pressed^ as  has  already  been  seen  in  many  instances. 

f2 
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carry  them  to  my  house  ? — No,  he  will  carry  them  to  his  brother's. 
• — Is  his  father  at  home? — He  is  not  at  home;  he  is  at  the 
foreigner's. 

47. 
What  have  you  to  drink  ? — I  have  nothing  to  drink. — Has 
your  son  anything  to  drink  ? — He  has  good  wine  and  good  water 
to  drink. — ^Will  your  servant  carry  my  books  to  my  brothers'  ? — 
He  will  carry  them  to  their  house. — What  will  you  carry  to  my 
house  ? — I  will  carry  to  your  house  two  chickens,  three  birds, 
good  bread,  and  good  wine  (always  put  the  infinitive  to  the  end, 
and  do  not  se^^rate  it  from  **  to  your  house"). — Will  you  carry 
these  chairs  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  carry  these,  but  those. — 
What  will  the  German  do  at  ho.o**  ? — He  will  work  and  drink 
good  wine. 

48. 

What  have  you  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  at  home. — Have 
you  anything  good  to  drink  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to 
drink  ;  I  have  only  bad  water. — Has  the  captain  as  much  coffee 
as  sugar  at  home  ? — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other 
at  home. — Will  you  carry  as  many  crowns  as  buttons  to  my 
brother's  ? — I  will  carry  to  his  house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other. — Will  you  carry  great  glasses  to  my  house  ? — 1  will 
carry  some  to  your  house. — Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as 
many  oxen  as  rams  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  as  many  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. 

49. 

Has  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mend  ? — He 
has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend. — Has  he  as 
much  wine  as  water  to  drink  ? — He  has  as  much  to  drink  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to  break  some  glasses? 
— He  has  a  desire  to  break  some.  — Has  he  a  mind  to  drink  some 
wine  ? — He  has  no  mind  to  drink  any. — Will  you  buy  anything 
of  (bei)  me  ? — I  will  buy  nothing  of  you. — Of  whom  (bei  totm) 
will  you  buy  your  corn  ? — I  will  buy  it  of  the  great  merchant. — 
Of  whom  will  the  English  buy  their  oxen  ? — They  will  buy  them 
of  the  Dutch. — Will  the  Spaniards  buy  anything  ? — They  will 
buy  nothing. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

Slcun  unb  jwanjlgjie  gccttom 


Where?  /  ^i'  M&i^  adverb  of  place  withoul 

I      motion). 

FFÄÖto-/»  »We  to/»       I  ^"^1,"^  f  adverb  of  place  with 

(.      motion.) 

JZtfitfs. 

1.  The  question  wo  ?  indicates  rest  in  a  place^  or  with  any  person 
or  object  whatsoever;  the  preposition  which  answers  this  question 
always  governs  the  dative. 

2.  The  question  »)o|)in?  denotes  motion  or  direction  towards  some 
j^e  or  object;  when  answered  by  one  of  the  prepositions,  a  tt/  to ;  auf/ 
upon;  Winter/  behind;  neben/  by  the  side;  übet/  above;  unter 
under;  jwifd^ en/ between;  o or/ before;  in/  in  or  into,  it  always  re- 
quires the  accusative '. 

)Da  (rest,  repose). 


There. 
Thither. 

To  carry  thither. 


^xxi  or  ba|){n  (motion  or  direc- 
tion). 

^in  or  ba^in  tragen  ♦. 


To  carry  it  thitber.  /  5«*^-  ^^»  \  ^^»  «^  ^«^^^ 

I  NetU.  ed    J      trafien*. 


tragen 

To  carry  some  thither.         |  ^«*^-  »^J^"  T  ^'"  ""'  ^'^'" 

I  A^«**.  weld^eö  J      tragen*. 

To  carry  them  thither.  |    fte  ^in  or  ^d^in  tragen  *. 

06f.  A.  The  adverb  ba/  <&ere,  is  always  joined  to  a  verb  of  rest,  and 
the  adverb  ^inorbaf)in/  thither,  to  a  verb  of  motion,  «^in  is  used  to 
express  motion  from,  and  |)er  motion  towards,  the  person  that  speaks. 
Ex.  @r  ifl  hCLi  he  is  there;  i^  »ill  au4  ^in  (bal^in)  ge^en/  I  will  also 
go  thither;  looUen  @ie  l^erfommen?  will  you  come  hither? 

(.  ©(^irfen*. 


'  The  same  prepositions  govern  the  dative  when  they  answer  tiie 

question  t90? 

'  @(bi(tenis  used  when  a  person  is  sent  without  any  object,  or  with 
one  of  Uttie  importance,  f  enb  e  n  on  the  contrary  always  denotes  a  mis- 
sion of  importance,  whence  ber  ©efanbte/  the  ambassador. 


To  come. 
To  lead. 

kommen*, 
gä^ren. 

I  will  send  him  (it)  to  yon. 

3*  »ill  i^tt  (e«)  8u  S^ncn  f^idcn. 

When? 

To-morrow. 

To-day. 

SBSann? 
^^orgen. 

Some  where,  any  where. 
Some  whither,  any  whither. 
No  where,  not  any  where. 

Srgenbwo  (rest). 
Srgenbwo^in  (direction). 
9tirgenb  or  nirgenbS. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  where  B 
I  do  not  wiih  to  go  any  where. 

äBoEen  @{e  ifgenbrno^in  ge^n? 
34  ^^^  nirgenbd  Ijiinge^^eiu 

The  physician. 
To  write. 

Have  you  to  write  as  many  let- 
ters as  my  father  ? 


ber  ZtiU 
®d!>reiben*. 

«&obcn  ©ie  fo  r>ict  SBriefe  ju  fc^rei« 
ben/  xok  meinSSater? 


Obs,  B.  Where  the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  the  word  xoitt 
aSf  or  aU/  than,  is  placed  mth  its  nominative  after  the  Verb. 

I  have  to  write  more  (i.  e.  letters)  |  2^  ^aU  beten  me^r  3U  fc^reibenr 
than  he.  I      aU  cr. 

EXERCISES. 

50. 

Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  at  home. — ^Whither  do  you 
wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  home.— Whither  does  your  &ther  wish 
to  go? — He  wishes  to  go  to  your  house. — ^Whither  will  you  carry 
tliis  letter?^ — I  will  carry  it  to  my  neighbour's. — Is  your  son 
at  home? — He  is  there. — ^Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry 
my  boots  ?— He  will  carry  them  to  your  house. — ^Will  he  carry 
them  home  ? — He  will  carry  them  thither. — Will  you  send  good 
sugar  home  ? — I  will  send  some  thither. — Will  the  baker  send 
good  bread  home  ? — He  will  send  some  thither. — Will  you  come 
to  me  ? — I  will  come  to  you. — ^Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I 
wish  to  go  to  the  good  French. — ^Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our 
house  ? — They  will  go  no  whither. — Will  you  take  (ffi^Jcen)  your 
son  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  take  him  to  your  house,  but  to  the 
captain's. — When  will  you  take  him  to  the  captain's? — I  will 
take  him  thither  (stt  i^)  to*morrow. 

61. 

Will  you  go  any  whither? — I  will  go  nowhither. — ^Will  your 

£ood  son  go  to  any  one? — He  will  go  to  no  one. — When  will 

j^ou  take  (ß^tea)  your  young  man  to  lYie  i^amter  ? — I  will  take 

^*Di  thither  (iu  i^m)  t9-day. — WbeiemW-Yie  carrj  ii\ie^^\xa^\at 


—He  will  carry  them  nowhither. — ^Will  you  take  the  physiciaa 
to  this  man  ? — I  will  take  him  there  ()tt  i^m). — Wlien  will  yoq 
take  him  there  ? — I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will  the  phy- 
sicians come  to  your  good  brother  ? — They  will  not  come  to  him. 
— Will  you  send  me  a  servant  ? — I  will  send  you  none. — Will 
you  send  a  child  to  the  physician  ? — I  will  send  one  to  him. — 
With  whom  is  the  physician  ? — He  is  with  nobody. — Do  you 
wish  to  go  any  whither? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  Americans*, — 
Has  he  time  to  come  to  my  house  1 — He  has  no  time  to  come 
there. — Will  the  captain  write  one  more  letter  ? — He  will  write 
one  more. — ^Will  you  write  a  note  ? — I  will  write  one. — Has  your 
friend  a  mind  to  write  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — ^He  has  a  mind  to 
^rrite  quite  as  many. 

52. 

Have  you  many  letters  to  write  ? — I  have  only  a  few  to  write. 
— ^How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write  ? — He  has 
as  many  to  write  as  you. — ^Who  has  long  letters  to  write  ? — The 
youth  has  some  to  write. — ^How  many  more  letters  has  he  to 
write  f — He  has  six  more  to  write. — How  many  has  he  to  send  ? 
— He  has  twenty  to  send. — Has  he  as  many  letters  to  send  as  his 
father  ?— He  has  fewer  to  send. — Has  the  hatmaker  some  more 
hats  to  send  ? — He  has  no  more  to  send. — Has  your  son  the  cou- 
rage to  write  a  long  letter  ? — He  has  the  courage  to  write  one.— 
Will  he  write  as  many  letters  as  mine  ? — He  will  write  quite  as 
many, — Will  you  buy  as  many  carriages  as  horses  ? — I  will  buy 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
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THIRTIETH  LESSON. 

©reif  igjle  gection. 


In  order  to  (conjmiction). 
lb  see, 

Obs.  A,  The  conjunctiye  expression 
is  translated  into  German  by  urn  gu. 
in  order,  may  be  left  out. 


Urn— -jtt. 

in  order  to,  preceding  the  infinitive» 
When  the  sentence  is  short,  um# 


I  will  go  to  my  brother  in  order  to 

26)  xoiH  iVL  meinem  Sntter  ge^n. 

see  him. 

um  i^n  su  fe^en. 

I  have  no  money  (m  order)  to  buy 

3(^  ^ate  fein  ®elb^  (urn)  SBrob  ^u 

bread. 

laufen. 

Has  your  brother  a  knife  (in  order) 

S^at  3^r  aSruber  ein  SRetfcr/  (urn) 

to  cut  his  bread  I 

feinS3cob  ^ufc^neiben? 

Fie  has  one  to  cut  it 

@r  |)at  txxih  um  eö  i\x  fdineiben. 

Tbrneeep. 

2Cuöfe(ren  (auösulei^ren). 

fbhU. 

Sbbten       1, 
@dS)la<l^ten  /  * 

To  slaughter. 

TosdU, 

©alien/ 

To  be  able. 

können*. 

I  can  (am  able)  — ^he  can  (is  able). 

3c^  fann    —er  lann. 

We  can  (are  able) — they  can  (are 

fffiir  f  6nnen— |te  Ihmau 

able). 

You  can  (are  able). 

3^r  !6nnet  (®ie  (5mien). 

Obs,  B.  The  particle  jtt  does  nol 

k  precede  the  infinitive  added  to  the 

verb  !6nnen/  to  be  able.    (See  Less 

onXUI.)    Ex. 

Can  you  write  a  letter  ? 

^6nnen  ®ie  einen  iBrief  fdjireiben? 

I  can  write  one. 

3(^  fann  einen  fc^reiben. 

He  is  able  to  work.                        • 

@r  f  ann  arbeiten. 

Singular. 

Dat.         Acq. 

Tome,            me* 

1st  person,    xavc*          mic^. 

7b  Atfft.           Urn, 

3d  person,    il^m.           i^n. 

^  Ebbten  means  tp  deprive  any  one  of  life ;  fd^lad^tesi/  to  slas^hter»  is 
used  in  speaking  of  animals  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten,  lb.  ©einen 
Seinb  tbbten/  to  kill  his  enemy;  O^fen/  ©djiafe  fdtladj^tt/  to  slaughter 
oxen  and  sheep^ 


'3 


To  us.  us. 

To  you.  you. 

To  them.  them. 


Plural. 


Dat. 

Ist  person.    un6. 

2d  person.  {|"*^„^ 
3d  person,     t^ncn. 


Ace 

un6. 
@ud). 
(@ic  2). 
{ie. 


To  kill  me. 

To  see  me. 

To  speak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him. 

To  send  to  him. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

To  send  him  to  me. 

To  send  him  to  me  to-morrow. 


mi)  t6bten. 
SKidf)  fe^)cn  ♦. 

^iö)  (mit  mirorgu  mir)  fprc^)en* 
3^n  (mit  i^nt  or  gu  i|^m)  fpred^en^ 
SW  fci)icfen. 
3u  t^m  fd)tcten. 
S&n  mir  (ju  mir)  fd)iden. 
S^n  mir  morgen  fd()iden  (if)n  morgen 
ju  mir  fd)iden). 


In  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative ;  hut  when  the 
accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  precedes  the  dative. 

Singular.  Plural. 


It  to  me   —them  to  me. 
It  to  him  — them  to  him. 
It  to  us     —them  to  us. 

It  to  you  — them  to  you. 
It  to  them  — them  to  them. 


Masc,  Neut, 

i^n.  eg  mir  — fie  mir. 

i^n.  c8  it)m  — ^fie  t^ra. 

i^n.  eg  ung  — fte  ung. 

^    lesß^nen)  lie  ß^nen). 
i^n.    eg  i^nen  — fte  i^neiu 


When  \nll  you  send  me  the  hat  ? 
I  will  send  it  you  to-morrow. 


SSann  xooUtn  ®te  mir  ben  *&ut 

f*i(!en? 
3d^wiUiiin3^nen  morgen  fd()iden. 


Some  to  me. 
Some  to  him. 
Some  to  us. 

Some  to  you. 
Some  to  them. 


t  mir 
tt|)m 
t  unö 

ts^nen 
t  i^nen 


Masc.  Neut.  PbtraL 

»eld^n.  meld^eg.  mir       weldie. 

»eleven,  weld^eö.  i^m       welche, 

meiern,  »eld^eg.  und       totlä^t. 

xotlä)tn.  koeld^s.  ibnen    ml^ 


*  See  note»  Lesson  XXXIII. 

'  See  note  \  Lesson  XLV»  and  page  142,  Method,  Part  II. 
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Tb  give. 
To  lend. 
To  give  me. 
To  knd  me. 


©eben*. 
SJlir  gcten  ♦. 


Are  you  willing  to  lend  me  some 

money  ? 
I  am  willing  to  lend  you  some. 


SSoUen  ®ie  mir  ®elb  leiten  ? 
3ciS)  »ilt  3|)nen  tpelc^eö  Ui^iu 


A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 


fis  rNoM. 
►^  I  Gen. 
o  I  Dat. 
j^   (^Acc. 


FIRST  PERSON. 

id^/  I. 

meiner  (mein ')/  of  me. 

mir^  to  me. 
ttiid)/  me. 


SECOND  PERSON. 

bU/  thou, 

beiner  (bein)^  of  thee, 
bir/  to  thee. 

bid^f  thee. 


mv, 
unfer/ 
un6/ 
und/ 


we. 
of  us. 
to  us. 

us. 


i^r/ 
euer/ 
euc^)/ 
eud)/ 


you. 
of  you. 
to  you. 

you. 


THIRD  PERSON. 


MtueoUne, 
tt$  he. 

feiner  (fein)/ of  him. 
H^xtit  to  him. 

i^n/  him. 


Femtmne. 
fie/  she. 

i^rer/  of  her. 
i^r/  to  her. 
fie/  her. 


e6/  it. 

feiner  (fein)/  of  it 

t^m/  to  it. 

e^/  it 


Fbr  all  Genders, 

fie/ 
ii^rer/ 
i^nen/ 
Pe/ 


they, 
of  them, 
to  them. 

them. 


'  ostein/  betn/  fein/  as  genitives  singular,  for  meiner/  beiner/  feinet/  ar« 
used  only  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  poetry.    Ex.  SSergi^  mein  vx^U 
forget  me  not 
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EXERCISES. 

53. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer  ? — ^He  has  some  to 
buy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  ? — He  has  some 
to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  sheep  {hai  ©d)of  adds 
e  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural)  ? — He  has  none  to  buy  any. 
— Have  you  time  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  no  time  to  see  him. 
— ^Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  see 
you. — ^Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house  ? — He  has 
•ne  to  sweep  it. — Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  ? — He  is  willing  to 
sweep  it.— Have  I  salt  enough  to  salt  my  meat  ? — ^You  have  not 
enough  of  it  to  salt  it, — ^Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in 
order  to  see  me  ? — He  will  neither  come  to  your  house  nor  see 
you. — ^Has  our  neighbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — He  has  no 
desire  to  kill  it, — ^Will  you  kill  your  friends  ? — I  will  kill  only 
my  enemies. 

54. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  can  cut  you  some. — Have  you 
a  knife  to  cut  me  some? — I  have  one. — ^Can  you  wash  your 
gloves  ? — I  can  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can 
the  tailor  make  me  a  coat  ? — He  can  make  you  one. — ^Will  you 
speak  to  the  physician  ? — I  will  speak  to  him. — ^Does  your  son 
wish  to  see  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  see  you, 
in  order  to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  ? — He 
does  not  wish  to  kill  you  ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the 
son  of  our  old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox  If — He  wishes  to  kill  two. 
—How  much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you  thirty 
crowns^ — Will  you  send  me  my  letter  ? — I  will  send  it  to  you. 
—Will  you  send  the  shoemaker  anything  ? — I  will  send  him  my 
boots.— Will  you  send  him  your  coats  ? — ^No,  I  will  send  them  to 
my  tailor. — Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  ? — He  cannot  send 
it  you. — ^Are  your  children  able  to  write  letters  ? — They  are  able 
to  write  some. 

55. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — I  have  one,  but  I  have 
no  wine  ;  I  have  only  water. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy 
some  ?— I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — Will  you 
give  me  that  which  you  have  ? — I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you 
drink  as  much  wine  as  water  ? — I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. — Has  our  poor  neighbour  any  wood  to  make  a 
fire  ? — He  has  some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy 
bread  and  meat. — Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  sorae^ — 1  «cel 
willing  to  lend  him  some, — Do  you  wish  to  speak,  to  t\i«  Qc^xTAasi*l 
—7  wish  to  apeak  to  him. — T^Tiere  is  he  ? — He  is  mtk  IüIdä  äoxl  oV 
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the  captain. — Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes 
to  speak  to  you. — ^Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to 
yours  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  both. — Can  the  children  of  our 
tailor  work  ? — ^They  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 

56. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker  ? — I 
wish  to  speak  to  them. — What  will  you  give  them  ? — I  will  give 
them  great  cakes. — Will  you  lend  them  anything? — ^I  have  nothing 
to  lend  them. — Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  meat  ? 
— He  has  a  little  more. — Has  he  some  more  rice  ? — He  has  a 
great  deal  more. — ^Will  he  give  me  some  ? — He  will  give  you 
some. — Will  he  give  some  to  my  poor  children  ? — He  will  give 
them  some. — ^Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  ? — He  will  kill  neither 
this  nor  that. — ^Which  ram  will  he  kill  ? — He  will  kill  that  of  the 
good  peasant. — ^Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  ? — He  will  kill  both. 
— Who  will  send  us  biscuits  ? — ^The  baker  will  send  you  some. 
— Have  you  anything  good  to  give  me  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to 
give  TOO» 
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THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

©n  unb  brcifigjic  Section. 


To  whom  F 

Whom? 
What? 


SBem?  (A  question  followed  by 

the  dative.) 
For  persons  :  2Bcn?  \  (Qnestions 

«       ,  .  «»^       «       r  followed  by 

For  things:  SBa6?     J  the  accus.) 


Declension  of  the  interrogati'oe  pronorm  SBer !  Who  9 


NoM. 

Who? 

what? 

Gen. 

whose  ? 

Dat. 

to  whom  ? 

to  what  ? 

Ace. 

whom? 

what  ?         ' 

Mose,  and  Fern,    NeuU 
N.    »er  ?        was  ? 
G.    »cjfen? 

D.    »em?  /  Än»a«?»oran? 
»orauf?  moju? 


{ 


A.    wen? 


mad? 


§(Ber/  who,  has  no  plural»  and  relates  only  to  persons,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  as  who  m  English.  It  may  be  used  instead  of  berie* 
nige/  xozl^txi  he  who. 

SB  a  6/  which,  has  no  plural  and  always  relates  to  a  thing.  It  often 
stands  for  baöientge^  »eld^eö^  or  \>Ciii  »eld^eg^  that  which. 


To  answer. 

To  answer  the  man. 
To  answer  the  men. 
To  answer  a  letter. 


Antworten'. 

»Dem  ^anne  antworten. 
»Den  ID^&nnern  antworten. 
2Cuf  einen  SSrtef  antworten  or  einen 
äSrief  beantworten« 


TbU. 


To  answer  it 


»Darauf. 

»Darauf  antworten  or  ii^n  (ed)  be« 

antworten. 


Obs*  A.  The  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  hat  there ;  ^ier/  here ;  wo/ 
where;  are  usually  employed  instead  of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 

^  The  verb  2Cntworten  is  inseparable,  although  the  accent  Te%\A  ^^^xv. 
the  particle  antf  it  governs  the  accusative  with  the  prepositioTv.  a>i\tXo. 
^tantmprten/  to  answer,  governs  the  accusative  without  a  pxe^^oviuoxu 
(Seepage  135,  136,  and  note  '^,  p.  138,  Method,  Part  W.) 
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ü 


connected  with  the  preposition  which  the  verb  requires.  If  the  prepo- 
sition begins  with  a  vowel»  the  letter  r  is  added  to  the  words  ha  and  m: 
for  the  sake  of  euphony. 


In. 

3  n  (governs  the  dat  and  ace). 

In  the. 

3n  bem  (imprest«). 

Into  the  (masc. 

.  sing.). 

3n  ben  (motion). 

In  the 

(plur.). 

Sn  ben  (rest). 

Into  the 

(plur.). 

Sn  bie  (motion). 

To  go  into  the  garden. 

3n  ben  ©arten  öe^*. 

To  be  in  the  garden. 

3n  hm  (im)  ©arten  fe^n*. 

To  go  into  the  gardens. 

3n  Me®  Arten  ge^en». 

To  be  in  the  gardens. 

Snbcn  ®drten  feijn*. 

Obs,  B,  Th«  rapidity  of  pronunciation  has  led  to  a  contraction  of 
the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with  certain  prepositions  which  pre- 
cede it ;  thus  beim  is  often  said  instead  of  bet  hcnt/  vat  instead  of  in 
bemf  {n$  in  the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  hai. 

According  to  this  contraction  we  may  say  or  write : 


2(m/  near  the,         for  an  bem. 
%n€f  to  the,  against 

the,  —  an  haß, 

7Cuf§/  upon  the,        —  auf  haß. 
S5cim/  at  the,  —  hd  bem. 

5Durd)8/throughthe,— burd^  haß. 


gür«/  for  the,    for  for  boiB. 
3m/  in  the,         —  in  btnu 
Sn8/  into  the,      —  in  haß. 
HBom/  from  the,  —  Don  bem. 
3um/  to  the,       —  ju  bem. 
3ur/  to  the,         —  ju  ber. 


(See  page  253,  Method,  Part  II.) 


The  theatre, 

the  forest,  the  wood, 

the  warehouse, 

the  storehouse, 

the  magazine, 

the  provision,  store, 

the  room,  the  chamber, 

the  butcher, 


haß  %i)taUt  i 

ber  SBalb  (plur.  Me  IBdtber)  i 

haß  SBaarenta^er  (is  not  softened 

in  the  plur.)  ^ 
baöS3orrat^€^auS'? 
bag  ^agasin  (plur.  e)  5 
ber  SSorrat^  $ 
bag  dimmer  5 
ber  gleif(^er  (ber  SKeJger). 


^  The  preposition  in  is  used  when  the  {^aee  in  which  a  person  is,  or 
towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  is  closed,  or  ccmceived  to  be  so. 
It  is  followed  by  the  dative  to  the  question  tt)0,  and  the  accusative  to 
the  question  mo^in.  (See  Obs.  B.  page  189,  and  pages  192,  193, 
Method,  Part  II.) 

*  In  compound  words  the  last  only  is  softened.  Ex.  baS  fßcxxaÜ^ 
%außf  the  storehouse;  plur.  bte  S$orratf)g^&ufec.  (See  Obs.  A.  page 9» 
Method,  Part  IL) 
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Th  be  in  a,  er  there. 

Do  70U  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre  ? 
I  wish  to  go  thither. 
Is  yonr  brother  in  the  theatre  } 
He  IS  there. 


.  «hinein  ^e|en*. 
SDartn  feijn*. 
Swollen  ®te  in«  %f)taUx  gei^n? 
2^  Witt  i^inetn  ge^n. 
Sil  S^  aSrubec  (m  JJ^^ater  ? 
©r  ift  barin. 

Obs,  C  The  above  examples  show  how  bacin  expresses  rest  in,  and 
hinein  motion  towards«  Üie  inteikir  of  a  dosed  place« 


EXERCISES. 

57. 

Win  you  answer  yoirr  friend  ? — I  will  answer  him. — ^But  whom 
win  yon  «tiswer  t — I  will  answer  my  good  father. — Will  you  not 
answer  your  good  friends  ?— I  wiH  answer  them. — ^Who  will 
answer  me  ? — The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  jovt,  but  he  eannot. 
— ^WU  the  Russian  write  me  a  letter  ?— He  will  write  you  one. 
— <!!an  the  Spaniards  answer  us  ? — They  cannot  snswer  us,  but 
we  can  answer  them. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do  ?— He 
has  to  answer  a  letter. — Which  letter  has  he  to  answer  ? — He  has 
to  answer  that  of  the  good  Frenchman. — Have  I  to  answer  a 
letter  ? — ^You  have  not  to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note. — ^Which 
note  have  I  to  answer  ? — You  have  to  answer  that  of  the  great 
captain. 

58. 

Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  ? — ^We 
have  to  answer  them. — Will  you  answer  the  note  of  your  tailor  ? 
— I  will  answer  it. — Will  any  one  answer  my  great  letter  ? — No 
one  will  answer  it. — Will  your  father  answer  this  or  that  note  ? — 
He  will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Which  notes  will  he  an- 
swer ? — He  will  answer  only  those  of  his  good  friends. — Will  he 
answer  me  my  letter  ? — He  will  answer  it  you. — Will  your  father 
go  any  whither? — He  will  go  nowhither. — Where  is  your  brother? 
— He  is  in  the  garden  of  our  friend. — ^Where  is  the  Englishman  ? 
— He  is  in  his  little  garden. — Where  do  we  wish  to  go  to  ? — ^We 
wish  to  go  into  the  garden  of  the  French. — Where  is  your  son  ? 
— He  is  in  his  room. — Will  he  go  to  the  magazine  ?— He  will  go 
thither. — Will  you  go  to  the  great  theatre  ? — I  will  not  go 
thither,  but  my  son  has  a  mind  to  go  thither. — ^Where  is  the  Irish- 
man ? — He  is  in  the  theatre  ? — Is  the  American  in  the  forest  ?— 
He  is  there. 

59. 

Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest  ? — I  have  no 
wish  to  go  to  the  forest. — To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go  ? 
—I  wish  to  go  to  the  great  theatre. — Will  you  go  into  my  gjM- 
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den,  or  into  that  of  the  Dutchman  ? — I  will  go  neither  into  yours 
nor  into  that  of  the  Dutchman ;  I  will  go  into  the  gardens  of  the 
French« — Will  you  go  into  those  of  the  Germans  ? — I  will  not  go 
thither  ((inetn)« — Have  the  Americans  great  warehouses  ? — They 
have  some. — Have  the  English  great  stores  ? — They  have  some. 
— Have  the  Germans  as  many  warehouses  as  stores  ? — ^They  have 
as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. — Will  you  see  our  great 
stores  ?— I  will  go  into  your  warehouses  in  order  to  see  them. — 
Have  you  much  hay  in  your  storehouses  ? — ^We  have  a  great  deal, 
but  we  have  not  enough  com. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  some  ? — We 
wish  to  buy  some. — Have  we  as  much  com  as  wine  in  our  store- 
nouses  ? — We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have 
the  English  as  much  cloth  as  paper  in  their  warehouses  ? — They 
have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  in  them  (batinV — Has 
your  father  time  to  write  me  a  letter  ? — He  wishes  to  write  you 
one,  but  he  has  no  time  to-day. — When  will  he  answer  that  of 
my  brother  ? — He  will  answer  it  to-morrow. — ^Will  you  come  to 
my  house  in  order  to  see  my  great  warehouses  ? — I  cannot  come 
to  your  house  to-day ;  I  have  letters  to  write 
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THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON 

3n)ei  unb  breifigfte  Section* 


Upon, 

1  2Cuf  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace ) 

Upon  the.                    fÄufbcm  (repose^). 

l2Cuf  ben/  baS/  (actaon). 

The  market. 

Ut^atlti 

the  ball. 

Ut  SßaU  i 

the  country. 

t)a^  Zanh  $ 

the  place  (the  square). 

ber  ^la|  5 

the  field. 

bas  gclb. 

To  be  at  the  market. 

.2Cuf  iitm  SKarltc » fepn*. 

To  go  to  the  market. 

2Cuf  ben  so^arftge^en*^. 

To  be  at  the  balL 

2Cuf  beta  aSatte  fepn  * 

To  go  to  the  ball. 

2Cuf  ben  fSaVi  ge^en  *. 

To  be  in  the  country. 

2Cuf  bemSanbefepn*. 

To  go  into  the  country. 

2Cuf  baöSanb  ge^en*. 

To  be  at  the  place  (in  the  square^. 

2Cuf  hm  9)la6e  fepn  ». 

To  go  to  the  place. 

2Cuf  ben^pla^gejen*. 

To  be  in  the  field. 

2Cuf  bem  gelbe  feipn  ♦• 

To  go  into  the  field. 

2Cuf  t>a^  gelb  de()en  *. 

At. 

%n  rdat  and  ace). 

At  the. 

2Cn  bem  (repose 2). 

To  the. 

2(n  ben/  ba^  (action). 

The  window. 

ba^  genfter. 

To  go  to  the  window. 

%n  baS  genjlerge^cn* 

To  stand. 

@te^en*. 

To  stand  at  the  window. 

2Cn  btm  genjler  fte^en  *. 

^  The  preposition  auf/  upon,  is  used  when  the  place  is  not  closed  but 
open.     (See  Obs.  C.  page  189f  and  page  190,  Method,  Fart  II.) 

^  llie  genitive  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  sometimes 
terminates  in  6/  and  sometimes  in  e$  (except  those  in  el/  en,  et/  d}cn 
and  lein  which  always  take  g).  Tliese  forms  are  equally  good,  but 
the  former  is  more  u'equently  used  in  conversation,  and  the  latter  in 
composition.  The  same  distinction  ought  to  be  observed  with  regard 
to  the  dative  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns,  which  takes  e 
when  the  genitive  takes  e€.  (See  Obs.  A.  page  4,  of  ''Introductory 
Book  to  the  Method.") 

'  2Cn/  at,  by,  near,  points  out  proximity  to  a  person  or  a  place.  (See 
Obs,  A.  page  188,  and  pages  189»  190,  Method,  Part  II.) 


To  write  to  somebody. 

Are  you  willing  to  write  to  me? 

I  am  willing  to  write  to  you. 
I  wish  to  write  to  the  man. 
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{2Cn  Semanbcn  [einreiben  *. 
Scmanbem  fc^reibcn  ♦. 
{SBoUen  @ie  an  mid)  fd)reiben  ? 
SBoUen  @te  mir  fd)rciben  ? 
{2ci)  mil  an  ®ie  fc^rcibrn. 
Sd)  »ill  S^nen  fd)rciben. 
I  3c^  n>iU  an  ben  S}2ann  fd)reiben. 


To  whom  f 
To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? 

2b  me,  to  him» 
To  the  man. 
I  will  write  to  him. 

To  whom  ? 

To  me,  to  him» 
To  whom  do  you  wieh  to  write  I 
To  the  man. 


2fn  »en? 

2(n  »en  »oUen  (^ie  f4)reiben  ? 

2Cn  mid^/  an  i^n. 

2Cn  ben  SDlann. . 

34  »iU  i^m  fd}reiben. 

fCSem? 

SKir/  i|)m. 

^em  »oUen  ^e  fd^eiben? 

lS)em  9)lanne. 


Hie  noblemany 
the  boatman, 
the  bailiff, 
people. 


ber  (Sbelmann*^ 
ber  ©c^if  mann  ^ 
ber  2Cmtmann  5 
ßeute  (plur.). 


EXERCISES. 
60. 


Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  market. — 
Where  is  your  cook  ? — He  is  at  the  market. — ^Where  is  my  hrc' 
ther  ? — He  is  at  the  ball. — Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go 
to  the  ball  ? — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to  go  thither. — Is  your 
father  in  the  country? — He  is  there. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to 
the  country  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — ^Whither  does  your 
son  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place. — ^Is  your 
friend  at  the  great  place  ? — He  is  there. — Does  the  Englishman 
wish  to  go  into  the  country  in  order  to  see  the  fields  ? — He  does 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  country  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  to 
see  the  forests,  the  birds,  the  water,  and  to  drink  tea. — ^Where  is 
the  son  of  the  peasant  ?-*-He  is  in  the  field  to  cut  some  corn 
(cutting  com). — Does  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish  to  go  any- 
whither? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  anywhither;  he  is  tired.— 
Whither  does  the  son  of  the  bailiff  wish  to  carry  com  ? — He 


For  substantives  terminating  in  mann/  see  Lesson  XIX. 
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wishes  to  eairy  sosie  to  the  storehofne  of  yowr  brother.-— Does 
he  wkh  to  cany  thither  the  wine  amd  the  meat  ?— He  wishes  to 
carrj  both  thither. 

61. 

Is  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  ahle  to  carry  provisions  ? — He  is 
able  to  carry  some. — Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  provisions  ? 
—He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  our  storehouses. — Do  you  wish 
to  buy  provisions  in  order  to  carry  them  to  our  storehouses  ? — I 
wish  to  buy  some  in  order  to  take  them  into  the  country. — Do 
you  wish  to  go  to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  youth  ? — I  have 
no  time  to  go  to  the  window. — Have  you  anything  to  do  ? — I 
hav^e  a  letter  to  writs. — To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write  ? — 
1  have  to  write  one  to  my  friend. — Do  you  wish  to  write  to  the 
bailiff? — I  wish  to  write  to  him. — What  do  you  wish  to  write  to 
him  ? — I  wish  to  answer  him  his  letter. — Are  you  able  to  write 
as  many  letters  as  I  ? — I  am  able  to  write  more  of  them  than 
you. — Can  you  write  to  the  (an  tic)  noblemen  f — I  can  write  to 
them. — Have  you  paper  to  write  ? — I  have  some. — Is  the  bailiff 
able  to  write  to  anybody  ? — He  is  not  able  to  write  to  anybody. 

62. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  the  window  ? — I  have  no  time  to 
stand  at  the  vrindow. — Is  your  brother  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at 
home.— Where  is  he  ?-^He  is  in  the  country. — Has  he  anything 
to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  has  nothing  to  do  there. — Whither  do 
you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre. — Is  the  Turk  in 
the  theatre? — He  is  there. — ^Who  is  in  the  garden? — The  children 
of  the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  there. — ^Where  does 
your  father  vrish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  you 
in  his  room. — To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak  ? — He 
wishes  to  speak  to  the  Irishman. — ^Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to 
the  Scotchman  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  him. — ^Where  will  he 
speak  to  him  ? — He  will  speak  to  him  at  (in)  the  theatre. — Does 
the  Italian  wish  to  speak  to  anybody  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
the  physician. — Where  will  he  speak  to  him  ? — He  will  speak  to 
him  at  the  ball. 

63. 

Can  you  send  me  some  money? — I  can  send  you  some. — How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you  thirty-two 
crowns.— When  will  you  send  me  that  money  ? — I  will  send  it 
you  to-day. — Will  you  send  it  me  into  the  country  ? — I  will  send 
it  you  thither. — ^Will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  market  ? — I 
will  send  him  thither. — Have  you  anything  to  buy  at  the  market? 
— I  have  to  buy  good  cloth,  good  boots,  and  good  shoes.— What 
does  the  butcher  wish  to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  wishes  to  buy 
there  oxen  and  rams  in  order  to  kill  them. — Do  you  wisYi  to  Wj 

g2 
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a  chicken  in  order  to  kill  it  ? — I  wish  to  buy  one ;  but  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  kill  it.— Does  the  boatman  wish  to  kill  any 
one  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  kill  any  one. — Have  yon  a  desire  to 
bum  my  letters  ? — I  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — ^Will  the 
servant  seek  my  knife  or  my  paper? — He  will  seek  both. — 
Which  knife  do  you  wish  (to  have)  ? — I  wish  (to  have)  my  large 
knife. — ^What  oxen  does  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  ? — He  wishes 
to  kill  large  oxen. — ^What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to 
buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  good  provisions. — ^Where  does  he  wish 
to  buy  them  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market. — To  whom 
does  he  wish  to  send  them  ? — He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our 
enemies. — ^Will  you  send  me  one  more  book  ? — I  will  send  you 
several  more. — Are  you  able  to  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbour? 
— I  am  able  to  drink  as  much  as  he  ;  but  our  friend,  the  Rus- 
sian, is  able  to  drink  more  than  both  of  us  (tvtr  (eibe). — Is  the 
Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  this  wine  as  of  that  ? — He  is 
able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.— Have  you  any- 
thing good  to  drink  ? — I  have  nothing  to  drink. 
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TfflRTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

Srei  unb  breifigfie  gectioru 


The  corner« 

the  fountain  (well)« 

the  hole« 

To  Jeave,  to  let. 
To  go  for,  to  fetch. 
To  send  for, 

I  leave     —  he  leaves. 
"We  leave  —  they  leave. 
Ton  leave. 


berSSinfeU 

ber  SBntnnen  (is  not  softened  in  the 
plur.) ; 

bag  Z06), 


Soffen*. 

«£>olen. 

^olen  loffctt*.     (See  Obs,  G 

pag^e  105«  Method«  Part  II.) 
3«^  lajfe     —  er  li§t. 
SDSir  lajfcn  —  fic  lajfcn. 
S^r  laffet  (@ic  laffcn). 


06f.  A.    The  particle  JU/  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  joined  to 
the  verb  (affen.  (See  Lesson  XLII )  Ex. 


We  send  for  bread. 

We  wish  to  send  for  wine. 

To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it. 

To  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some. 


SBtr  laffen  IBrob  (olen. 
S&ir  woOen  Sßein  ^cUn  (affen. 
3^n  or  e8  (olen. 
fBtlä)znf  wtlä)ci  Idolen. 


Thau. 

Thou  bast  —  thou  art. 
Art  thou  fatigued  ? 
I  am  not  fatigued. 
Thou  wilt  (wishest)«  —  thou  art 
able  (canst). 


>Du  ^ajt— >Du  bijl. 
S3tft  ^u  mfiU  ? 
^dj  bin  nic^t  mübt. 
SDu  »ittft— )Du  !ann|t. 


'  In  addressing  one  another,  the  Germans  use  the  second  person 
singular  and  third  person  plural.  The  second  person  singular  }Du/ 
thou«  is  used :  1.  in  addressmg  the  Supreme  Being;  2.  in  sublime  or 
serious  style  and  in  poetry ;  3.  it  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  among  friends, 
and  is  employed  by  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters«  husbands 
and  wives«  towards  one  another:  in  general  it  implies  familiarity 
founded  on  affection  and  fondness.  In  polite  conversation  persons 
always  address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural.  The  third  person 
angular  and  second  person  plural  also,  especially  the  former,  are  fre- 
quently used  towards  infenors,  as  servants«  &c.  In  writing,  the 
pronouns  of  address :  ^\Xf  @ie  and  2^Vf  have  a  capital  initial  letter. 


*. 
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Art   thou  willing  to   make  my 

fire? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it,  but  I 

cannot. 
Thou  leavest. 


Sßittft  jDu  mein  geuer  anmadjien? 

Zä)   toiU   u    anma6)tn,  aUt  iö) 
fttitn  n{d)t. 


3^. 
To  be  obliged  (muai)* 
I  must        —  he  must. 
"We  must    —  they  must. 
Thou  must  —  you  must. 


Sing.  2)iin.    Plur.  SDeinc ». 

SÄ  offen». 

Sd)muf     —  eciwif. 

SBir  muffen  — fie  muffen. 

>Du  muf  t    —  S^t:  mii^t  or  möf t 


(@ü  mi^ffen). 

Obs.  B.    The  infinitiye  joined  to  the  verb  muffen  is  not  preceded  by 
the  particle  in.  (See  Lesson  XLII.)    Ex. 

2Bir  muffen  arbeiten. 

SRüffen  ©ie  Severn  SSruber  «inen 

aSrief  fdjireiben  ? 
^S^^  er  auf  ben  fO^arft  ge^en? 
<Sx  mu#  b«^n  «e^en. 
SBaS^aft^usu  t^un? 
3cl)  ^abe  9flid)t«  ju  t^an. 
9Ba6  ^aft  jDu  {U  trinfen. 
3(^  ^abe  5^1(1)10  gu  trinfen. 
9Ba6  ^at  ber  SRann  ju  ti^un? 
@r  muf  in  ben  SBalb  ge^en. 


We  must  work. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your 

brother  ? 
Is  he  obliged  to  go  to  the  market  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  thither. 
What  hast  thou  to  do } 
I  have  nothing  to  do. 
What  hast  thou  to  drink? 
I  have  nothing  to  drink. 
What  has  the  man  to  do  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  wood  ? 


This  evening  (to-night). 
In  the  evenmg. 
This  morning. 
In  the  morning. 


{35icfen  TCbenb  (accusative), 
t  »g>eute  TCbenb. 
{t  3)ee  2(bcnbg  (genitive), 
t  Tim  2Cb€nb. 

{iDiefen  SKorgen  (accusative), 
f  »g>cute  ÜRorgen. 
{f  2)e8  SKorgenS  (genitive). 
+  Urn  fKorgen. 


EXERCISES. 

64. 

Will  you  go  for  «ome  sugar  ? — I  will  go  for  some. — Son 
(mein  ®o§n),  wilt  thou  go  for  some  water?— Yes,  father  (met» 
fiSater),  I  will  go  for  some. — ^AVhither  wilt  thou  go  ? — I  will  go  to 
the  well  in  order  to  fetch  some  water. — Where  is  thy  brother  ?— 

^ein  and  )Deine/  thy,  are  declined  exactly  like  mein  and  meine^  my 


.♦*' 
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He  is  at  the  well. — ^Will  you  send  for  my  son  ? — I  will  send  for 
him. — ^Will  the  captain  send  for  my  child  ? — He  will  send  for  him 
(eS). — ^Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship. — Can  you 
make  a  hole  in  the  (with  accusative)  table  ? — I  can  make  one. — 
Art  thou  able  to  write  a  letter  to  me  ? — I  am  able  to  write  one  to 
you. — ^Must  I  go  any  whither  ? — Thou  must  go  into  the  garden. 
— Must  I  send  for  anything  ? — Thou  must  send  for  good  wine, 
good  cheese,  and  good  bread. — ^What  must  I  do? — You  must 
write  a  long  letter. — To  whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter  ? — You 
must  write  one  to  your  friend. 

65. 

What  must  we  do  ? — You  must  go  into  the  forest  in  order  to 
cut  some  wood. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do? — He  has 
nothing  to  do. — Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  ? — He  has  to 
work. — ^Where  can  he  work  ? — He  can  work  in  his  room  and  in 
mine. — ^When  will  you  give  me  some  money  ? — I  will  give  you 
some  this  evening. — Must  I  come  to  your  house? — You  must 
come  to  my  house. — ^When  must  I  come  to  your  house  ? — ^This 
moming.^-Must  I  come  to  your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
evening  ? — You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.-— 
Whither  must  I  go  ? — You  must  go  to  the  great  square  in  order 
to  speak  to  the  merchants. — Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  ? — 
He  must  go  into  the  üeld  in  order  to  cut  some  hay. — Must  I  keep 
anything  (for)  you  (S^nen)  ? — You  must  keep  (for)  me  (mir)  my 
good  gold  and  my  good  works. — Must  the  children  of  our  friends 
do  anything? — They  must  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening. — ^What  must  the  tailor  mend  (for)  you? — He  must 
mend  my  old  coat  (for)  me. — Which  chicken  must  the  cook  kill  ? 
-—He  must  kill  this  and  that. — Must  I  send  you  these  or  those 
books  ? — You  must  send  me  (both)  these  and  those. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON, 

SSier  unb  breifigfie  Section. 


As  far  as. 


How  far? 


As  far  as  the  comer. 

As  far  as  the  end  of  the  road. 
The  end, 

the  end  (the  extremity), 
the  road,  the  way. 


To  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  wells. 


!  IB  id  (an  adverb  of  place). 

I  fBit  mo^tn.  (See  Lesson  XXIX. 
I        Tbde  2.) 

IBid  in  ben  SQSinfel. 

S3td  an  \>a^  @nbe  bed  ^ßSeged. 

bad  @nbe  (has  no  plural)  $ 

bad  (Snbe  (plur.  bie  @nben)  $ 

ber  Sßeg. 


IBtö  auf  ben  SBoben  bed  S^ffed. 
S3id  auf  ben  ®runb  bed  SBrunnend. 
S3id  auf  ben  ©runb  ber  IBrunnen. 


The  bottom, 
the  garret, 
the  ground, 
the  cask, 
the  purse. 


I  go,  am  going  —  he    goes,  is 

going. 
We  go,  are  going — ^they  go,  are 

going. 
Thou  goest,  art  going — ^you  go, 

are  going. 


ber  SSobeni 
ber  S3oben  $ 
ber  ®ntnb  3 
bad  ^a%  i 
ber  SSeuteC. 


3d^  gelje  —  er  geltet  or  ge^t. 

SBir  gelten — |ie  ge^en. 

2)u  ge^eft  or  ge^|t— S^)r  ge^ct  or 
ge^t  ((Sie  ge^en). 


AU,  every. 


I  2CU. 


^11/  is  declined  like  the  definite  article.    It  is  never  preceded  or 
followed  by  an  article,  but  may  be  so  by  a  pronoun. 


Every  day. 
Every  morning. 
Every  evening. 


t  %Vii  Sage. 
1 2CUe  «morgen. 
t  2Ctte  2Cbenb. 
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At. 
At  what  o'clock  ? 
At  what  time  ? 
At  one  o'clock? 


Urn. 

Urn  »teotel  U^r  ? 

Ummel(i)€3eit? 

Urn  eind  or  urn  ein  tt|^ 


Balf. 
At  half  past  three« 
At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (mid- 
night). 

The  quarter. 


t  Urn  ^>alb  öier. 
t  Urn  dn  aSiertel  auf  gwei 
t  Urn  dn  Siertcl  auf  8»6rf. 
t  Urn  brd  SBiertel  auf  eins. 
Um  3tt>5lf  or  um  ixoh\\  U^r. 
Um  SD^itternac^t. 

badäSiertet.  (See  06«.  E.  page  37, 
Method,  Part  II.) 


At  presmt,  now. 

To  go  out. 

To  remain,  to  stay. 

When  do  you  wish  to  go  out  ? 
I  wish  to  go  out  now. 
To  remain  (to  stay)  at  home. 

Here. 
To  remain  here. 


3e«t. 

2C  tt  «  0  e  ?>  e  n  •  (att§  juge^en). 

»leiben». 

9Bann  tooUtn  Bit  ausgeben? 

^d)  toiVi  idt  augge^en. 

3u  «^aufe  bldben  *. 

»&ier. 

^ier  bldben  •. 


There. 

To  remain  there* 
Are  yon  going  to  your  brother  ? 
I  am  gomg  to  him. 


2)  a. 

2)a  bleiben  *• 

®e$en  @ie  su  S^cem  Sauber? 

2ä)  ge^e  gu  i^m. 


"We  are  —  they  are. 
You  are. 

We  have  —  they  have. 
You  have. 


SBir  finb— jie  finb. 

3^r  feipb  (@ie  pnb). 

SBir  ^aben— jie  ^aben. 

S^r  i)aUt  or  ^abt  (ßU  ^aUnX 


Are  your  brothers  at  home  ? 
They  are  at  home. 
They  are  not  at  home. 
Are  the  men  thirsty  ? 


®inb  S^re  »ruber  in  »gaufe? 
©ie  pnb  ju  »gaufe. 
©ie  finb  nid)t  ju  »&aufe. 
@inb  bie  SOl&nner  burftig? 


>  U^r  signifies  clock,  watch,  and  not  hour,  which  is  translated  by 
tunbe.    When  we  say:  Sßieoiel  Ubr  ijl  eS?  it  means :  KBieoiel  ift  e$ 

C  V.^   ««C^  O  TT ^_       »^     '^      ^1     _       -1 1-   *  Tf ^t.:«.     mm^^rtr^wt    «»A 


@tunbe. 


auf  beruht?    How  much  is  it  upon  the  clock?    For  this  reason  we 
may  leave  out  the  word  U^t/when  we  say :  um  einS/  um  gwblf/ as  above. 
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Have  your  friends  my  books  ? 

They  have  them  not 
Have  they  time  to  write  i 


Jgahcn  3^re  Sreunbe  meine  S3ü< 

(l)cr? 
@te  i)ahtn  {!e  xd^. 
^abtn  |te  Seit  2«  f^ei^n? 


7b  thee.  | 

Thee.  I 

Obs.    Do  and  am,  when  used  as 
German.    Ex. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  my 

father  ? 
I  wish  to  take  thee  to  him. 
Are  you  willing  to   give   me  a 

knife? 
I  am  willing  to  give  thee  one. 
Am  I  going  to  him  ? 
rhou  art  not  going  to  him,  but 

to  me. 


SDir  (dative). 
jDid)  (accusative). 

auxiliaries,  are  ncfer 


m 


SBollen  ®Ce  mlc^  ju  meinem  »ater 

führen. 
3(i^  »itt  ©!(^  jtt  i^m  führen. 
SBotten  @te  mir  ein  SJlejTer  geben  ? 

^d)  vM  ^xt  eins  geben, 
©e^eid^iui^m? 

2)u  ge^ej^  nic^t  {u  ii)m,  fonbern 
3U  mir. 


EXERCISES. 
66. 
How  far  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  forest. — How  far  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes 
to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does  the  wine  go  ? 
— It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — How  far  does  the  water 
go? — It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. — ^Whither  art  thou 
going  ? — I  am  going  to  the  market. — ^Whither  are  we  going  ? — 
We  are  going  into  the  country.— Are  you  going  as  far  as  the 
square  ? — I  am  going  as  far  as  the  fountain. — When  does  your 
cook  go  to  the  market  ? — He  goes  there  every  morning. — Can 
you  speak  to  the  nobleman  ? — 1  can  speak  to  him  every  day. — 
Can  I  see  your  father  ? — ^You  can  see  him  every  evening. — ^At 
what  o'clock  can  I  see  him  ? — You  can  see  him  every  evening  at 
eight  o'clock. — Will  you  come  to  me  to-day  ? — I  cannot  come  to 
you  to-day,  but  to-morrow, — At  what  o'clock  will  you  come 
to-morrow  ? — I  will  come  at  half-past  eight. — Can  you  not  come 
at  a  quarter  past  eight  ? — I  cannot. — At  what  o'clock  does  your 
son  go  to  the  captain  ? — He  goes  to  him  at  a  quarter  before  one« 
—At  what  o'clock  is  your  friend  at  home  ? — At  midnight. 

67. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  mind  to  go  out — 
When  will  you  go  out  ? — I  will  go  out  at  half-past  three. — Does 
j^oür  father  wish  to  go  out  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  out ;  he 
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wishes  to  remain  at  home. — Are  you  willing  to  remain  here,  my 
dear  (tith)  friend  ? — I  cannot  remain  here,  I  mast  go  to  the  ware- 
house.— Must  you  go  to  your  brother  ? — I  must  go  to  him. — At 
what  o'clock  must  you  write  your  letters  ? — I  must  write  them 
at  midnight. — Do  you  go  to  your  neighbour  in  the  evening  or  in 
the  morning  ? — I  go  to  him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the 
morning. — ^Where  are  you  going  to  now? — I  am  going  to  the 
play. — Where  are  you  going  to  to-night  ? — I  am  going  nowhi- 
ther ;  I  must  remain  at  home  in  order  to  write  letters. — Are  your 
brothers  at  home  ? — They  are  not  there. — Where  are  they  ? — 
They  are  in  the  country. — Where  are  your  friends  going  to  ? — 
They  are  going  home. — Has  your  tailor  as  many  children  as 
your  shoemaker  ? — He  has  quite  as  many  of  diem  (i^tcr). — Have 
the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many  boots  as  their  father  ? — 
They  have  (bcren)  more  than  he. — Have  the  children  of  our  hatt^ 
AS  much  bread  as  wine  ? — They  have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. — Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son  ? — He  has  several  more. 
— Are  the  Italians  thirsty  ? — They  are  thirsty  and  hungry. — 
Have  they  anything  to  do  ? — They  have  nothing  to  do. — Are  the 
children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — They  are  neither  hun- 
gry nor  thirsty,  but  fatigued. 

68. 

Have  you  time  to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  time  to  go  out. — What 
have  you  to  do  at  home  ? — I  must  write  letters  to  my  friends. — 
Must  you  sweep  your  room  ? — I  must  sweep  it. — Are  you  obliged 
to  lend  your  brothers  money  ? — I  am  obliged  to  lend  them  some. 
— Must  you  go  into  the  garden  ? — I  must  go  thither. — At  what 
o'clock  must  you  go  thither? — I  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — ^Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  (XUnbf)  ? — I  am  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  mid* 
night« — Where  are  the  brothers  of  our  bailiff? — They  are  in  the 
great  forest  in  order  to  cut  great  trees. — Have  they  money  to  buy 
bread  and  wine  ? — ^They  have  some. — Are  our  children  wrong  in 
going  (jtt  Qe^cn)  to  the  English  ? — They  are  not  wrong  in  going 
(jtt  ge^cn)  to  them.— Must  the  children  of  the  French  go  to  the 
children  of  the  English  ? — They  must  go  to  them. — Is  the  Rus- 
sian right  in  remaining  (ju  bleiben)  with  the  Turk  ? — He  is  not 
wrong  in  remaining  with  him. — ^Will  you  send  for  some  wine  and 
glasses  ? — I  will  neither  send  for  wine  nor  for  glasses  ;  I  am 
not  thirsty. — Is  thy  father  thirsty? — He  is  not  thirsty. — ^Are 
you  willing  to  give  me  some  money  in  order,  to  go  for  some 
bread  ? — I  am  willing  to  .i^ive  you  some  in  order  to  go  for  some 
bread  and  beer. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON 

pnf  unb  breif  igjle  gectiom 


7b  M0. 

7b  ftf2^  to  say. 

To  tell  a  man. 

The  word, 
the  favour, 
the  pleasure. 

To  give  pleasure. 

To  do  a  favour. 


SSerlaufetu 

@agen. 

@inem  ^annt  fagen. 
bad  SBoct  i 
ber  ©efalteni 
bad  SBetdnögen. 
fBtvQxitiQcn  madjtru 
@tnen  ©efaUen  t^un  * 


Wm  you  tell  the  servant  to  make 

the  fire? 
I  will  tell  him  to  make  it. 
Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  buy  a 

broom? 
I  will  tell  him  to  buy  one. 


Sßoaen  @ie  bem  IBebtenten  fagen 

hai  S^uer  ansumac^en  ? 
26)  toiH  i^m  fagen/  ed  an^umac^en. 
SBoUen  @te  bem  SSebienten  fageti/ 

einen  SSefenjufaufen? 
Sc^  nnd  i^m  fagen/  einen  su  laufen. 


It  is. 
Late. 

What  o'clock  is  it  ? 

It  is  three  o'clock. 
It  is  twelve  o'clock. 
It  is  a  quarter  past  twelve. 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. 
It  is  half  past  one. 


{ 


(Si  iff. 
@p&t. 

t  SBte  fpdt  ift  ed  ? 
t  SBteöiel  U§r  ift  ed  ? 
e«  ijl  brei  U§r. 
<5«  ill  8»6lf  (jwörf  U^r). 
t  e«  t|l  ein  SBiertcl  auf  ein«, 
t  e«  ill  brei  SStertel  auf  fed^g. 
t  e«  ill  ^alb  8wei.     (See  Obs  E 
page  37,  Method,  Part  II.) 


7b  he  acquainted  with  (to  know). 
To  be  acquainted  with  (to  know) 

a  man. 
Do  you  know  (are  you  acquainted 

with)  this  man  ? 
I  know  him  (am  acquainted  with 

him). 


kennen*  (governs  the  accus.), 
©inen  SJlenfc^en  fennen  ♦. 

kennen  Sie  biefen  9)lann? 

3c^  fenne  i^n. 


To  want 


To  he  in  want  of» 


^5t^ig    Ifiaben*   (governs   the 

accusative). 
SBenbt^igt  fepn»  (governs  the 
geniüve). 


03 


3(^  ^U  ed  Xihti)iQ. 

2d)  bin  befTen  Unbt^qf:.    (See  Lea» 

son  XVIII.) 
«^ben  @ie  tiefen  «&ut  n5tf>id? 

@inb  ®ie  biefed  ^uted  benbt^igt? 
3ä)  bin  beffen  benbt^igt. 
.^aben  @ie  biefed  ®elb  nbt^ig? 
S^  ^aht  ed  nbt^ig. 
S4  iabe  eg  ntd)t  nbt^ig. 
@inb  @ie  btefes  ©elbes  benbt^tgt  ? 
Sci^  bin  befTen  benbt^igt. 
^6)  bin  beften  nid^it  benbt^igt. 


I  want  it 

I  am  in  want  of  it 

Do  you  want  this  hat? 

I  want  it 

Are  you  in  want  of  this  bat  ? 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

Do  you  want  this  money  ? 

I  want  it 

I  do  not  want  it. 

\re  you  in  want  of  this  money  ? 

I  am  in  want  of  it. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  any  thing. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  anything. 

Do  you  want  money  ? 

Are  you  in  want  of  money  ? 

I  want  some. 

I  am  in  want  of  some. 

I  do  not  want  any. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  any. 

Obs.  A,  S3enbt^igt  fe^n  */  must  never  be  used  when  the  noun  is  not 
preceded  by  a  determinative  word  like  the  definite  article,  or  a  pos- 
sessive or  demonstrative  pronoun. 

WhatF  I   SBad? 

"What  do  you  want  ? 
What  are  you  in  want  of  ? 


]-  Sd^  ^abe  9ti(^td  nbt^ig. 
}  •&aben@ie®elbn5t$id? 
T  3(^  ^abe  meld^ed  nbt^ig. 
I  3(^  ^abe  leind  n5tt)id. 


T  Ba6  ^aben  ®ie  nbt^ig? 


Obs,  B.  AH  the  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  have  been  more  or 
less  employed  in  the  preceding,  except  the  genitive  which  is  as  follows : 


Of  me — of  thee — of  him. 
Of  us  — of  you  — of  them 


SWeiner— ©einer— feiner. 
Unfer— @uer  (S^rer)— ijrer  (for  all 
genders). 


Is  he  in  want  of  me  ? 
He  is  in  want  of  you. 

Are  you  in  want  of  these  books  ? 
I  am  in  want  of  them. 
Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers  ? 
He  18  in  want  of  them. 


3fi  er  meiner  Unbt^Qtl 

@c  ifl  S^rer  benbt^igt.    (See  Les- 

son  XVIII.) 
@inb  @ie  biefer  Sßüdjev  benbt^t? 
2^  bin  berfelben  benbt^tgt. 
3ft  er  meiner  SSrüber  hcnbt^et^ 
@r  ill  i^rer  benbt^igt    (See  Les- 

son  XVIII.) 
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EXERCISES. 

69. 
Will  you  do  me  a  £iYour  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  what  one  (»a«  fur  einen)  ? 
— -Wm  joa  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  ? — ^I  will  tell 
him  to  sell  it  yoo. — ^WiU  you  tell  my  servants  to  sweep  my  large 
rooms  ? — ^I  wSI  teil  them  to  sweep  them. — Will  yoa  tell  your  son 
to  come  to  my  father? — I  will  tell  him  to  come  to  him. — Have 
you  anything  to  tell  me  ? — I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  (put  the 
dative  before  the  accus.)* — Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my 
father  ? — I  have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — ^Do  your  brothers  wish  to 
sell  theiv  carnage  ? — They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it. — John  (3o$ann)  I 
art  thou  there  (ba)  ? — ^Yes»  Sk,  I  am  here  (ba). — Wilt  thou  go  to 
my  hatter  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat  ? — I  will  go  to  him. — Wilt 
thou  go  to  the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  ? — I  will  go  to 
him. — ^Art  tho«  willing  to  go  to  the  market  ? — I  am  willing  to  go 
thither. — ^What  has  the  merchant  to  sell? — He  has  beautiful 
leather  gloves,  combe,  asd  good  cloth  to  sell. — Has  he  any  shirts 
to  sell  ? — He  has  some  to  sell. — Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his 
horses  ? — He  wisbet  to  sdl  them  to  you. 

70. 
Is  it  late  ?-T-It  h  not  late. — What  is  it  o'clock  ? — It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish  to  go  out  ? 
— tie  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Will  he  sell  this  or 
that  horse  ? — He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that. — Does  he  wish  to 
buy  this  or  that  coat  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. — Has  he  one 
horse  more  to  sell  ? — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell 
it. — Has  he  one  more  carriage  to  sell  ? — He  has  not  one  more  car- 
riage to  sell ;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell. — ^When  will  he  sell 
them  ? — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — ^Will  he  sell  them  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening  I — He  wiU  sell  them  this  evening. — At  what 
o'clock? — At  half  past  five. — Can  you  go  to  the  baker  ? — I  cannoc 
go  to  him ;  it  is  late. — What  is  it  o'clock  ? — It  is  midnight. — Do  you 
wish  to  see  that  man  ? — I  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to  know  him. 
— Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers  ? — He  wishes  to  see 
them,  in  order  to  know  them. — Does  he  wish  to  see  my  horse  ? — 
He  wishes  to  see  it. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish  to  see  it  ? — 
He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock. — Where  does  he  wish  to  see  it  ? 
He  wishes  to  see  it  in  (auf)  the  great  square.— Has  the  German 
much  corn  to  sell  ? — He  has  but  little  to  sell. — ^What  knives  has 
the  merchant  to  sell  ? — He  has  good  knives  to  sell. — How  many 
more  knives  has  he? — He  has   six  more. — Has  the  Irishman 
much  more  wine? — He  has  not  much  more. — Hast  thou  wine 
enough  to  drink  ? — ^I  have  not  much,  but  enough. — Art  thou  able 
to  drink  much  wine  ? — I  am  able  to  drink  much. — Canst  thou 
drink  some  every  day  ? — I  can  drink  some  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — Can  thy  brother  drink  z.%  m\Wi\i  «a  \\\ou1 — -^^ 
««»  drink  more  than  I.  ' 
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71. 

What  are  you  in  want  of? — T  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat. — Are 
you  in  want  of  this  knife? — I  «m  in  want  of  it. — Do  you  want 
money  ? — I  want  some. — Does  your  brother  want  pepper  ? — He 
does  not  want  any. — ^Does  he  want  some  boots  ? — He  does  not 
want  any. — ^What  does  my  brother  want  ? — He  wants  nothing. — 
Who  wants  some  sugar  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  any  body 
want  money  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  your  father  want  any- 
thing?— BLc  wants  nothing. — What  do  I  want? — You  want 
notlung. — Art  thou  in  want  of  my  book  ? — I  am  in  want  of  it. — 
Is  thy  father  in  want  of  it  ? — He  is  not  in  want  of  it. — Does  your 
friend  want  this  stick  ? — He  wants  it. — Does  he  want  these  or 
those  corks  ?-^He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — Are  you  in 
want  of  me  ? — I  am  in  want  of  thee. — When  do  you  want  me  ? — 
At  present. — What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? — I  have  a  word  to 
say  to  thee. — Is  your  son  in  want  of  us  ? — He  is  in  want  of  you 
and  your  brothers. — Are  you  in  want  of  my  servants  ? — I  am 
in  want  of  them. — Does  any  one  want  my  brother  ?— No  one 
waota  hink 


f 
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THIRTY^IXTH   LESSON 

@ed^g  unb  breifigjie  gectiotu 


THE  PRESENT. 

Thbrb  is  no  distinction  in  German  between :  I  love,  do  love»  and  am 
loving.    All  these  present  tenses  are  expressed  by :  idj)  litbtf  I  love. 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and  second  person 
plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative  mode  are  alike,  and  terminate 
\ßven  in  most  of  the  irregular  verbs)  in  et  or  t.  The  first  and  third 
persons  plural  in  all  German  verbs  are  like  the  mfinitive. 

To  love.  I         Sieben. 

rloves,        '\ 
he  ^  does  love,  >3d^  litUt      er  liebet  or  liebt, 
iring.  J 


riove, 
I       <  do  love, 
(am  loving. 

riovest, 
ThouK  dost  love. 
Cart  loving. 

rlove. 
We   •<  do  love, 
Care  loving. 


Cis  loving. 

0,°^!'         1  ®« liebejl  or  liebft/  3^r  licUt  or 
you^dolove,     ^  Uebt  (@ie  lieben). 

^are  lovmg.J 

I  love,         '\ 
they<  do  love,     >S(Bir  lieben/    pe  lieben. 
(are  loving.J 


Obs.  A.  The  letter  e  is  often  rejected  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons singular  and  in  the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  tense; 
but  never  in  verbs  the  root  of  which  ends  in :  b/ 1/  tb/  ft/  or  in  two  or 
more  consonants,  after  which  t  or  ji  could  not  be  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, as  in :  fenben  *#  to  send ;  bu  fenbefl/  er  fenbet/  2^v  fenbet  $ 
orbnen/  to  set  in  order;  bu  orbnefl/  er  orbnet/  2^t  orbnet/  &c.  On  the 
other  hand  this  contraction  always  takes  place  in  verbs  that  end  in 
ein  or  er  n#  as :  fcbmeid^eln/  to  flatter ;  bu  fd^meic^elft/  er  fc^meicbelt/  ^i)v 
f(bmei(belt{  &nbern/  to  alter;  bu  &nber{t/ er  &nbert/  S^t  &nbert.  (See 
Lesson  XXVI.  the  Infinitive.) 

SSraucben  (governs  the  accusa- 
tive). 

fßtandjtn  @ie  2^t  ®elb  ? 
3(b  brauche  ed. 


To  want. 

Do  you  want  your  money  ? 
I  want  it. 


To  set  in  order* 
To  open. 

Do  you  open  the  window  ? 
I  open  it. 


Orbnen. 

£)effnen    (aufmad^n/    aufsumo« 
(^en). 

tStaä^tn  ®ie  baö  Senftet  auf? 
3(^  vxa(iit  ed  auf« 
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{ 


Obs,  B,  German  verbs  are  generally  not  irregular  m  the  present 
tense«  but  rather  in  the  imperfect  and  past  participle.  Some  however, 
are  irr^;ular  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular;  and  as  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  irregulariües«  we  shall  always  mark 
these  two  persons  whenever  they  present  any.  Of  those  which  we 
have  seen  already»  the  following  are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular. 


To  give : 

thou  givest    -*he  gives. 
To  see: 

thou  seest     — ^he  sees. 
To  speak: 

thou  speakest — ^he  speaks. 
To  take,  to  carry : 

thou  earliest  — he  carries. 
To  wash : 

thou  washest  -—he  washes. 
To  break : 

thou  breakest — ^he  breaks. 


— er  qiU. 
— cr  Jie^t, 


©eben»: 

^u  gibfl 
©e^en*: 

2)u  ite^ft 
©prec^en*: 

3)u  fpri(^fl    — cr  fprid^t. 
Sragcn*: 

SDu  trigft     —er  tr&9t. 
SBafd)en»: 

jDtt  wifd^ejl  —er  w&fdj|t, 
3erbre(^)en»: 

SDu  jerbrid^jl— er  jerbridit. 
Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nominative,  take  their 
place  after  the  verb. 


Do  you  love  him  ? 

I  do  love  Mm, 

I  do  not  love  him. 

Does  the  servant  sweep  the  room  ? 


Sieben  ©ieii^n? 

3d)  liebe  i^n. 

3d^  liebe  i^n  nic^t. 

^e^rt  ber  S3ebiente  bad  Simmer 
aus? 

Obs.  C.  In  simple  tenses,  as  the  present  or  imperfect,  the  separable 
particle  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  unless  this  begins 
with  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb,  in  which 
case  the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb,  which  then  takes  its 
place  at  the  end. 


He  sweeps  it 

Does  your  father  go  out  to-day  ? 

He  does  not  go  out  to-day. 


@r  f  e^rt  eg  au$. 

®ti)t  3i)r  SSater  ^eute  aug  ? 

@r  ge^t  beute  nic^t  aud. 


EXERCISES. 

72. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  ? — I  do  love  him. — Does  your  father 
love  him  ? — He  does  not  love  him. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good 
child  ? — I  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  ? — I  do  not 
love  him. — Does  your  father  want  his  servant  ? — He  does  want 
him. — Dost  thou  want  anything  ? — I  want  nothing. — Does  the 
servant  open  the  window  ? — He  does  open  it. — Dost  thou  open 
it? — I  do  not  open  it. — Dost  thou  set  my  books  in  ordert — 1  do 

H 
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set  them  m  order. — Does  the  servant  set  our  hoots  or  our  shoe% 
in  order  ?— He  sets  (hoth)  the  one  and  the  other  in  order. — Do 
our  children  love  us  ? — ^They  do  love  us. — Do  we  love  oor  ene- 
mies ? — ^We  do  not  love  them. — Do  you  want  your  money  ? — i 
do  want  it. — Do  we  want  our  carriage  ? — We  do  want  it. — Are 
our  friends  in  want  of  their  clothes  (Älciber)  ? — They  are  in  want 
of  them. — "What  do  you  give  me  ? — I  do  not  give  thee  anything. 
— Do  you  give  my  brother  the  book  ? — I  do  give  it  him. — Do 
you  give  him  a  hat  ? — I  do  give  him  one. 

73. 

Dost  thou  see  anything  ? — I  see  nothing. — Do  you  see  my  large 
garden  ? — I  do  see  it. — Does  your  father  see  our  ship  ? — He  does 
not  see  it,  bat  we  see  it. — How  many  ships  do  you  see  ? — We 
see  a  good  many ;  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. — Do  you 
give  me  books  ? — I  do  give  thee  some. — Does  our  father  give  you 
money? — He  does  not  give  us  any. — Does  he  give  you  hats? 
— He  does  not  give  us  any. — Do  you  see  many  sailors  ? — We 
see  more  soldiers  (ber  @olbat/  plur.  en)  than  sailors. — Do  the 
soldiers  see  many  storehouses? — They  see  more  gardens  than 
storehouses. — Do  the  English  give  you  good  cakes  ? — They  do 
give  us  some. — Do  you  give  me  as  much  wine  as  beer  ? — I  give 
thee  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Can  you  give  me  some 
more  cakes  ? — I  can  give  thee  no  more  ;  I  have  not  many  more. 
— Do  you  give  me  the  horse  which  you  have  ? — 1  do  not  give  you 
that  which  I  have. — ^Which  horse  do  you  give  me  ? — I  give  you 
that  of  my  brother. 

74. 

Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  ? — I  do  speak  to  him. — Does 
he  speak  to  you  ? — He  does  not  speak  to  me. — Do  your  brothers 
speaJc  to  you  ? — They  do  speak  to  us. — When  dost  thou  speak 
to  thy  father  ? — I  speak  to  him  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
— What  dost  thou  carry  ? — 1  carry  a  book. — ^Where  dost  thou 
carry  it  to  ? — I  carry  it  home. — Do  you  wash  your  stockings  ? 
— 1  do  not  wash  them. — Does  your  brother  wash  as  many  shirts 
as  stockings  ? — He  washes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — 
Hast  thou  many  more  stockings  to  wash? — I  have  not  many 
more  to  wash. — How  many  more  shirts  have  your  friends  to 
wash  ? — They  have  two  more  to  wash. — What  does  your  servant 
carry  ? — He  carries  a  great  table. — What  do  these  men  carry  ? — 
They  carry  our  wooden  chairs. — Where  do  they  carry  them  to  ?— 
They  carry  them  into  the  large  room  of  our  brothers. — ^Do  your 
brothers  wash  their  stockings  or  ours  ? — They  neither  wash  yours 
Dor  theirs  ;  they  wash  those  of  their  children. 

75. 

Dost  thou  not  break  my  glass  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  do  not  break  it. — 
Do  the  sons  of  our  neighbours  break  our  glasses  ? — They  dft 
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break  them. — Who  tears  your  books  ? — The  young  man  tears 
them. — Do  you  not  tear  them  ? — I  do  not  tear  them. — ^Do  the 
soldiers  cut  trees  ? — They  do  cut  some. — Do  you  buy  as  many 
hats  as  gloves  ? — I  bay  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — 
Does  your  brother  buy  any  bread  ? — He  is  obliged  to  buy  some  ; 
he  is  hungry. — Do  our  brothers  buy  any  wine  ? — They  are 
obliged  to  buy  some;  they  are  thirsty. — Do  you  break  anything? 
— ^\Ve  do  not  break  anything. — Who  breaks  our  chairs? — Nobody 
breaks  them. — Dost  thou  buy  anything? — I  do  not  buy  anything. 
— ^Who  keeps  (takes  care  of)  our  money  ? — My  father  keeps  it. 
— ^Do  your  brothers  take  care  of  my  books  ? — They  do  take  care 
of  them. — Dost  thou  take  care  of  anything  ? — I  do  not  take  care 
of  anything. 

76. 

Does  the  tailor  mend  our  coats  ? — He  does  mend  them. — ^What 
dost  thou  write  ? — I  write  a  letter. — ^To  whom  dost  thou  write  a 
letter? — ^To  my  father. — When  does  thy  brother  write  his  letters  ? 
— He  writes  them  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — ^What  dost 
thou  now  ? — I  do  nothing. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  to  the 
theatre  ? — At  a  quarter  past  seven. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  now  ? — 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  your  cook  go 
to  the  market  ? — He  goes  thither  at  five  o'clock  (put  ba^in  to  the 
end). — Does  he  go  tfhither  in  the  evening  ? — No,  he  goes  thither 
in  the  morning. — ^Do  you  go  any  whither  ? — I  go  no  whither  ; — 
but  my  brothers  go  into  the  garden. — Dost  thou  drink  anything  ? 
-—I  drink  nothing  ;  but  the  Italian  drinks  good  wine  and  good 
beer. — Do  you  send  me  one  more  book  ? — 1  do  not  send  you  one 
more. — Are  you  answering  his  letter  ? — I  am  answering  it. — 
Does  he  answer  thine  ? — He  does  answer  it. — What  do  you  say  ? 
— I  say  nothing. — Must  I  giv«  him  money  to  remain  here  ? — 
You  must  give  him  some  to  go  out. — Is  this  man  selling  any- 
thing ? — He  is  selling  good  cakes. — What  do  you  sell  ? — I  sell 
nothing ;  but  my  friends  sell  nails,  knives,  and  horse-shoes. — 
What  does  the  man  say  ? — He  says  nothing« — ^What  art  thou 
looking  for  ? — I  am  not  looking  for  anything. 


%*  ^6  should  fill  volumes,  were  we  to  give  all  the  exercises 
that  are  applicable  to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very 
easily  compose  by  themselves.  We  shall  therefore  merely  repeat 
what  we  have  already  mentioned  at  the  commencement :  pupils 
who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compose  a  great  many  sen- 
tences in  addition  to  those  given  ;  but  they  must  pronounce  them 
aloud.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  speaking  fluently. 

h2 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

@{eben  unb  breif  igfle  Section. 


The  pain. 

ber  ®6)mtxi  (plur.  en)  5 

the  tooth. 

berSa^n^ 

the  ear. 

bat  ID^r  (la  not  softened  and  takes 

en  in  the  plur.); 

the  neck. 

ber^als^ 

the  ache. 

bad  äße^  (plur.  e  *) ; 

the  evil. 

hat  Uebel. 

Sore  (iü,  wicked). 

IB6fe. 

BaH, 

@4limm. 

Evil,  ill 

Uebel. 

Have  you  a  sore  finger  ? 

«^aben  @ie  einen  bbfen  Singer? 

I  have  a  sore  finger. 

Üä)  f)aU  einen  bbfen  Singer. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot  ? 

^at  3^r  IBruber  einen  b6fen  Suf  ? 

He  has  a  sore  eye. 

@r  f^at  ein  b5fed  TCuge. 

We  have  sore  eyes. 

SSir  ^aben  bbfe  ^Cugen. 

The  head-ache. 

hat  Jtopfme^ '  5 

the  tooth-ache. 

bat  3ai)nwt^  $ 

the  ear-ache. 

bat  O^rentoci^  $ 

a  sore  throat. 

^altxüii)  i 

a  pain  in  one's  back. 

fRMcn\d)tmti. 

He  has  the  head-ache. 

(St  i)at  Äopff(imerjcn  K 

I  have  the  tooth-ache. 

3(^  ^ht  3a^nfd)mer3en. 

The  elbow. 

bet  (Slbogen  i 

the  back. 

bcr  SRücf  en  i 

the  knee. 

bat  Jtnie  *. 

^  ^at  SBeb/  the  ache,  is  employed  in  the  plural  only  to  denote  the 
•pangs  of  childbirth. 

'  Compound  words  are  of  the  gender  of  the  last  component  which 
«expresses  the  fundamental  or  general  idea.  (See  my  treatise  on  the 
gender  of  substantives  in  the  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method.) 

*  ©d^nterj/  pain,  is  here  in  the  plural.  In  compound  words  SÖe][)  is 
employed  in  the  singular,  and  @d)merj  in  the  plural,  thus :  3^  i)abt 
Äopfwe^,  and :  3d)  ^abc  Äopffd^merjen/ 1  have  the  headache. 

*  jDa6  ^me/  the  knee,  does  not  take  an  additional  e  in  the  plural  and 
IS  izerertheless  pronounced  as  if  it  did. 
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To  bring. 
Toßmd. 


ginben*. 


That  which  {whai).  I  SB  a  6  (badienige  weldjieö/  bad  mu 

069.  i!l.  SBas  is  often  used  instead  of  badicmge/  weldS)e6/  or  baö/  weld)ed/ 
that  which.    (See  Lesson  XXXI.) 


Do  you  find  what  you  are  looking 
for? 

1  And  what  I  am  looking  for. 

He  does  not  find  what  he  is  look- 
ing for. 

We  find  what  we  are  looking  for. 

I  have  what  I  want. 

I  mend  what  you  mend. 


Sinben  @ie/  wa^^it  fudjen ? 

3d)  finbe/  mad  iö)  fuc^e. 
@r  flnbet  nid)t/  »as  er  fu4t* 

fOSir  finben/  wad  n)tr  fuc^n. 

3(^  t^abc/  wad  id)  braud)e. 

3(^  bejfere  aud/Wad^ie  audi^ejjern. 


0&«.  £.  Here  the  second  member  of  the  phrase  beginning  with  a 
relative  pronoun,  the  particle  aud  is  not  separated  from  its  verb  which 
IB  removed  to  the  end.  (See  Obs,  C.  Lesson  XXXVI.  and  Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.) 


To  read  (thou  readest,  he  reads). 

To  study. 


ftefen*  (bu  liefeft/  er  liefet  or 

Uert). 
®tubiteiu 


To  kam. 


I  Sietneiu 

Obs.  C.  The  particle  ju  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  joined  to  the 
verb  le r n  e  n#  to  learn.    (See  Lesson  XLIL)    Ex. 

I  learn  to  read.  I  f  3(^  lerne  lefcn. 

He  learns  to  write.  I  f  @i^  I^^nt  (treiben. 


French, 
English, 
German, 

Do  you  learn  Grerman  ? 
I  do  learn  it. 
I  do  not  learn  it. 


ftanib^\6)  (an  adjective  *) ; 

engliWi 

beutfd^ 


fernen  @iebetttf(^? 
Sä)  lerne  ed« 
Sä)  lerne  ed  nic^t 


Derived  from  ber  ^xanio\ti  the  Frenchman. 
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EXERCISES. 

77. 

Where  is  your  father  ? — He  is  at  home. — Does  he  not  go  out  ? 
—He  is  not  able  to  go  out;  he  has  the  head-ache. — Hast  thou  the 
head-ache  ? — I  have  not  the  head-ache,  but  the  ear-ache. — What 
day  of  the  month  is  it  (ben  »icmeljlcn  l^aben  wixt  Lesson  XXIII.)  to- 
day?— It  is  the  twelfth  to-day. — What  day  of  the  month  is  (htt 
wtemelfte  ift)  to-morrow? — To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth. — ^What 
kind  of  teeth  have  you  ? — I  have  good  teeth. — What  kind  of 
teeth  has  your  brother  ? — He  has  bad  teeth. — Has  the  English- 
man the  tooth-ache  ? — He  has  not  the  tooth-ache ;  he  has  a  sore 
eye. — Has  the  Italian  a  sore  eye  ? — He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but 
a  sore  foot. — Have  I  a  sore  finger  ? — You  have  no  sore  finger; 
but  a  sore  knee. — Will  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  cannot  cut 
you  any  ;  I  have  sore  fingers. — ^Will  anybody  cut  me  some 
cheese  ? — Nobody  will  cut  you  any, — Are  you  looking  for  any 
one  ? — I  am  not  looking  for  any  one. — Has  any  one  the  ear- 
ache ?— No  one  ha»  the  ear-ache. — What  is  the  painter  looking 
for  ?— He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — ^Whom  are  you  looking 
for  ? — I  am  looking  for  your  son. — ^Who  is  looking  for  me  ? — No 
one  is  looking  for  you. — Dost  thou  find  what  thou  art  looking 
for  ? — I  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  but  the  captain  does 
not  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

78. 
Who  has  a  sore  throat  ? — We  have  sore  throats. — Has  any 
one  sore  eyes  ? — The  Germans  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  tailor 
make  my  coat  ? — He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his 
back. — Does  the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes  ? — He  is  unable 
to  (fann  niäji)  make  them  ;  he  has  sore  elbows. — Does  the  mer- 
chant bring  us  beautiful  purses  (bcr  SBcutel)  ? — He  cannot  go  out ; 
he  has  sore  feet. — Does  the  Spaniard  find  the  umbrella  which  he 
is  looking  for? — He  does  find  it. — Do  the  butchers  find  the 
sheep  which  they  are  looking  for  ? — They  do  find  them. — Does 
the  tailor  find  his  thimble? — He  does  not  find  it. — Dost  thou 
find  the  paper  which  thou  art  looking  for  ? — I  do  not  find  it. — 
Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for  ? — We  do  not  find  what 
we  are  looking  for. — What  is  the  nobleman  doing  ? — He  does 
what  you  are  doing. — What  is  he  doing  in  his  room  ? — He  is 
reading. 

79. 

Art  thou  reading  ? — I  ^m  not  reading. — Do  the  sons  of  the 

noblemen  study? — They  do  study. — What  are  they  studying? 

— They  are  studying  German. — Art  thou  studying  English  ? — 

J  have  no  time  to  study  it. — Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or 

that  ship  ? — They  are  looking  for  both. — Is  the  servant  looking 
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for  this  or  that  broom  ? — He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that. 
— Who  is  learning  German  ? — The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those 
of  the  noblemen  are  learning  it. — When  does  your  friend  study 
French  ? — He  studies  it  in  the  mcrning.— At  what  o'clock  does 
he  study  it  ? — He  studies  it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  study  it 
every  day  ? — He  studies  it  every  morning  and  every  evening. — 
What  are  the  children  of  the  carpenter  doing  ? — They  are  read- 
ing.— Are  they  reading  German  ? — They  are  reading  French ; 
but  we  are  reading  English. — What  books  does  your  son  read  ? 
— He  reads  good  books. — Does  he  read  German  books  ? — He 
reads  French  books. — What  book  do  you  read  ? — I  read  a  Ger- 
man book. — Do  you  read  as  much  as  my  children  ? — I  read  more 
than  they. — Does  your  father  read  the  book  which  I  read  ? — He 
does  not  read  that  which  you  read,  but  that  which  I  read. — Does 
he  read  as  much  as  I  ? — He  reads  less  than  you,  but  he  learns 
more  than  you. — Do  you  lend  me  a  book  ? — I  do  lend  you  one. 
—Do  your  friends  lend  you  any  books  ? — They  do  lend  me  some. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Zä}t  unb  brclfliajlc  Section* 


Spanish,  |    fpanifd^  (an  adjective  >). 

The  ending  i\d)  serves  to  form  adjectives  of  the  names  of  nations, 
rhus 


Italian, 

FoUsh, 

Russian» 

Latin, 

Greek, 

Arabian,  Arabic, 

Sjrrian,  Syriac, 


The  Pole, 

the  Roman, 

the  Greek, 

the  Arab,  the  Arabian, 

the  Sjrrian, 


Are  you  a  Frenchman  ? 
No,  Sir,  I  am  a  German. 

Is  he  a  tailor  I 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker* 

He  is  a  fool. 

To  wish,  to  desire. 

The  fool, 
the  mouth, 
the  memory. 


Have  you  a  good  memory  ? 
He  has  a  little  mouth. 
Your  brother  has  blue  eyes. 
Do  you  wish  me  a  good  morning  ? 

I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 


italienifc^  I 
polnifdS)  i 
ruffifd^  i 
lateimfd!)  i 
griec^tfc^  $ 
arabifd)  $ 
ftrifd). 


ber  $ole  $ 
UxfRbmcv$ 
ber  ®rted)e  i 
Utlitahcxi 
ber  @9rer. 


@tnb  @te  ein  S^anjofe  ? 

9lein/  mtin  ^ttxt  i4  &in  ein  2)eut« 

fc^er. 
3ft  er  ein  ^d^neiber  ? 
^tin,  er  tfl  ein  @(^u^ma(^er. 
(&t  ifl  ein  S'larr. 


SBänfd^en. 

ber  9larr  (gen.  en)  i 

ber  ^unb  (has  no  plur.); 

ha^  ®eb&4)tmp  (plur.  e). 


^aben  @ie  ein  guteö  ©eb&d^tnip  ? 
dr  ]^at  einen  {(einen  SRunb. 
3^t:  ^ruber  ^t  blaue  2Cugen. 
SBtlnfcl)en   @ie   mir   einen   guten 

fOiorgen? 
S^  voün\d}t  S^nen   einen   guten 

2Cbenb. 


1  Derived  from  Spanien/  Spain. 
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Blue, 

blacky 


fdf)wara. 


Instead  of» 

To  play. 

To  listen,  to  hear* 
Instead  of  listening. 
Do  you  play  instead  of  studjring  ? 

Obs,  The  preposition  anjtatt,  instead  of,  requires  in  German  gu 
before  the  infinitive,  whilst  in  English  it  is  construed  with  the  present 
participle. 


2Cnftatt  ivu     (See  Obs,  A.  page 
152,  Method,  Part  XL) 

@ptelcn. 

^Örcn. 

t  Unftatt  gu  ^6rcn. 

t  ©pielen  @te  anjlatt  ju  flüMren? 


I  study  instead  of  playing. 
That  man  speaks  instead  of  listen* 
ing. 


1 3c^  jhtbire  anftatt  ^u  fpieiem 
1 2)iefci;  fStann  fprtc^t  anftatt  {tt 


To  Usten  to. 


r  TCn^bxtn  (anju^iren/ governs  the 
J       accusative). 

I  3u^5ren  (iVLiVL^btzxtf  governs  the 
I.      dative). 

^d)  i)bvc  i^n  an. 
34  W^  ^^nt  iu. 

To  listen  to  some  one  or  some*  I    2Cuf  Demanten  ober  (Stxoat  ^5ren. 
thing.  I 


I  listen  to  him. 


{ 


That  which.  \    2)a</ WaS. 

f  ^bvcn  @te  auf  ha^i  toa^  S^nen  bcr 
Do  you  listen  to  what  the  man  J       fO^ann  fagt? 
tells  you  ?  I    ^5ren  ®ie  auf  ha€/  tt)aö  bet  fD^ann 

L      S^nenfagt? 
3d)  ^5re  barauf '. 
@r  ^6rt  auf  ha€,  toai  id)  i^m  fage. 


I  do  listen  to  it. 

He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him. 


To  correct. 
To  take  off  (as  the  hat). 
To  take  off  (as  clothes). 
To  take  away. 


SScrbcffcrn/  forrigircn. 
2Cbne^men*  (ab5une()men). 
2Cuögte^en*  (auszustehen). 
SBegne^men*  (roegjune^men). 


'  2Cn^5ren  takes  the  person  in  the  accusative,  and  ju^ören  in  the 
dative,  lliey  never  relate  to  a  thing ;  but  ^5ren  auf  stands  either 
with  the  person  or  the  thing,  and  always  requires  the  accusative.  Ex. 
34  ^^te  i^n  an  or  iö)  ^5re  t|m  gu^  I  listen  to  him ;  but  idit  f^bvt  auf  bati 
toai  ®ie  mir  fagen/ 1  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. 


4 
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7b  take. 
Thou  takest, — he  takes. 


iRe^mcn*. 

2)tt  nimmjl* — cr  nimmt. 


Thou  takest  off  thy  hat.  |  jDu  nimmfl  S)eüien  ^ixt  ab. 

Do  you  take  off  your  boots  ?  f  ^Ui)en  @te  S(}re  Stiefel  au6  ? 

We  take  off  our  coats.  ]  SBir  gießen  unfere  fftbdt  aud. 


Who  takes  away  the  chairs  ? 
The  servant  takes  them  away. 


SBer  nimmt  bie  &üf)U  loeg  ? 
^er  S3ebiente  nimmt  fte  »eg. 


EXERCISES. 
80. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish  ? — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — ^Who 
speaks  Polish  ? — My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neighbours 
speak  Russian  ? — ^They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do 
you  speak  Arabic  ? — No,  1  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What  knife 
have  you  ? — I  have  an  English  knife. — ^What  money  have  you 
there  ?  Is  it  Italian  or  Spanish  money  ? — It  is  Russian  money. — 
Have  you  an  Italian  hat  ? — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — Are  you 
a  German  ? — No,  I  am  an  Englishman. — Art  thou  a  Greek  ? — 
No,  I  am  a  Spaniard. — Are  these  men  Poles  ? — No,  they  are 
Russians. — Do  the  Russians  speak  Polish  ? — They  do  not  speak 
Polish,  but  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic. — Is  your  brother  a  mer- 
chant ? — ^No,  he  is  a  joiner. — ^Are  these  men  merchants  ? — No, 
they  are  carpenters. — ^Are  we  boatmen? — No,  we  are  shoemakers. 
Art  thou  a  fool  ? — I  am  not  a  fool. — ^What  is  that  man  ? — He  is 
a  tailor. — Do  you  wish  me  anything  ? — I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing.— ^What  does  the  young  man  wish  me  ? — He  wishes  you  a 
good  evening. — Whither  must  I  go  ? — Thou  must  go  to  our 
friends  to  wish  them  a  good  day  (Slag). — Do  your  children  come 
to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  ? — They  come  to  you 
in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

81. 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eyes? — He  has  black  eyes  and  a  little 
mouth. — Hast  thou  a  good  memory  ? — I  have  a  bad  memory, 
but  much  courage  to  learn  German. — What  dost  thou  (do)  instead 
of  playing  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  instead 
of  writing  ? — I  write  instead  of  learning. — What  does  the  son  of 
our  bailiff  (do)  ? — He  goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  going  into 
the  field. — Do  the  children  of  our  neighbours  read  t — They  vnrite 
instead  of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  (do)  ? — He  niakes  a 
fire  instead  of  going  to  the  market. — ^Does  your  father  sell  his 
ox  ? — He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. — Do  the  phy- 
sicians go  out  ? — They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of  going 
out. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to  you? — He 
comes  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — ^Does  the  son  of  the 
^-     painter  study  English  ? — He  studies  Greek  instead  of  studying 
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English. — Does  the  butcher  kill  oxen  ? — He  kills  sheep  instead 
of  killing  oxen.^Do  you  listen  to  me  ? — I  do  listen  to  you. — 
Does  your  brother  listen  to  me  ? — He  speaks  instead  of  listening 
to  you. — Do  you  listen  to  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  listen 
to  what  you  are  telling  me. 

82. 

Does  the  man-  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him  ? — He  does 
listen  to  it. — Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to  what  we 
tell  them  ? — They  do  not  listen  to  it, — Dost  thou  listen  to  what 
thy  brother  tells  thee  ? — I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  you  go  to  the 
cheatre  ? — I  am  going  to  the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to  the 
theatre. — Are  you  willing  to  listen  to  me  ? — I  am  willing  to 
listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot;  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  thy 
father  correct  my  notes  or  thine  ? — He  corrects  neither  yours  nor 
mine. — Which  notes  does  he  correct  ? — He  corrects  those  which 
he  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen 
to  it. — Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in  order  to  speak  to  my  father  ? 
— I  do  take  it  off  in  order  to  speak  to  him. — Does  thy  brother 
listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — Does 
our  servant  go  for  some  beer  ? — He  goes  for  some  vinegar  instead 
of  going  for  some  beer. — Do  you  correct  my  letter  ? — I  do  not 
correct  it ;  1  have  sore  eyes. — ^Does  the  servant  take  off  his  coat 
in  order  to  make  a  fire  ? — He  does  take  it  off. — Do  you  take  off 
your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  ? — I  do  take  them  off  in 
order  to  give  you  some. — ^Does  he  take  off  his  shoes  in  order  to 
go  to  your  house? — He  does  not  take  them  off. — Who  takes  away 
the  tables  and  chairs  ? — The  servants  take  them  away. — ^WiU 
you  take  away  this  glass  ? — I  have  no  mind  to  take  it  away. — 
Is  he  wrong  in  taking  off  his  boots  ? — He  is  right  in  taking  them 
off. — Dost  thou  take  away  anything  ? — I  do  not  take  away  any- 
thing.— Does  anybody  take  off  his  hat  ? — Nobody  takes  it  off. 


A 
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THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON 

9leun  unb  brcifligjlc  gcction. 


Wet  (fiwifO. 
To  wet  (to  moisten). 
To  show» 

To  let  see  (expose  to  sight). 


Do  you  let  roe  see  your   gold 

ribbons  ? 
I  do  let  you  see  them. 


Brandy, 

tobacco» 

tobacco  (for  smoking)» 

snuff» 

cider» 

meal  (flour)» 

apples» 


The  gardener» 

the  cousin» 

the  brother-in-law» 

the  handkerchief» 

the  pocket  handkerchief» 

the  valet,  servant» 


Do  you  go  for  your  brother-in- 
law? 
I  do  go  for  him. 


91  a  f  (an  adjective). 

9taf  mad^cn  (ne^en). 

Seigen/  toeifen*  (govern  the 
dative  *), 

@e(}en  laffen*  (governs  two  ac- 
cusative cases»  one  of  the  person 
and  one  of  the  object). 

halfen   @ie   mic^  S^re    golbenen 

S3&nber  fe^en  ? 
2^  laffe  @ie  biefelben  fe^en. 


IBrannttoetn  (masc.) ; 
Zahal  (masc.) ; 

&d)nu)pftai>at  i 
(Stber  (masc.)  $ 
fS^e^l  (neut.) ; 
2Ccpfcl  (ipfel)  (plur.  of  bcr  2Cpfcl). 


ber  ®&rtner{ 

ber  JBetter  $ 

ber  ^(^mager  i 

bai  Zud)  i 

ha^  @(^nupfttt(^$ 

ber  S)iener/  ber  ^ed^t  *. 


^olen  ®ie  S^ren  @(^wager? 
Sä)  $ole  i^n. 


1  Seigen  expresses  the  mere  act  of  showing ;  toetfen  implies  showmg 
with  instruction»  and  is  derived  from  the  word :  bte  SSeife^  the  manner. 

*  Wiener  generally  means  servant;  hence:  ber  ^ammerbiener/  the 

valet  de  chambre ;  ber  J^irc^enbienet/  the  church-minister»  clergyman ; 

Stntd^t  points  out  the  lowest  degree  of  servitude»  hence :  ber  «£>auS!ned)t/ 

the  menial  servant;  ber  ©taUfnec^t/  the  groom»  the  stable-man;  ber 

Sieitittea^t,  the  jockey. 
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Tb  ifUend  (to  think). 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball 

this  evening  ? 
I  do  intend  to  go  thither. 


®eben!en. 

®eben!en  @te  f)eute  2Cbenb  auf  ben 

SBaltjuge^en? 
2^  gebenfe  i^injugei^en.   (See  Obs. 

A,  Lesson  XXIX.) 


7b  know. 

I  know  —he  knows. 

We  know        — they  know. 

Thou  knowest  —you  know. 

Do  you  know  German  ? 

I  do  know  it. 

Do    you   know   how    to    read 

French  ? 
Can  you  read  French  ? 
Can  you  make  a  hat  ? 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  a 

hat? 
Can  you  come  to  me  to-day  ? 


} 


SBiffen»  (!6nnen»»). 

3<i  »eif    —er  »eif . 

SBir  wifien— pe  wiffen. 

jDuweijt  — 35rtt>ifiet(@ie»i!fen). 

^5nnen@iebeutfc^? 

3c^  latin  eö. 

^5nnen  @ie  franaöftfd^  lefen? 


>  ^(nnen  @ie  einen  ^ut  madten  ? 
I   ^5nnen  @ie  i(}eute  ^u  mir  {ommen  ? 


To  swim.  I    ®df)»immen*. 

Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ?         1  ^^^^^^  ^.^  fc^wimmen  ? 
Can  you  swim  r  J 


Whither  ?  where  to  ? 
Whither  are  you  going  ? 


SBoljjin? 

SBo  Qeljjen  @ie  liin  ^  ? 


EXERCISES. 

83. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  brandy  ? — ^No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine.— 
Do  you  sell  brandy  ? — I  do  not  sell  any  ;  but  my  neighbour,  the 
merchant,  sells  some. — ^Will  you  fetch  me  some  tobacco  ?— I  will 


'  SBiffen  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  not  to  be  ignorant 
of  it ;  f  6nnen  signifies  to  be  able,  to  have  the  knowledge  of  an  art  or  a 
science.  Ex.  3c^  »ei0/  waS  @ic  fagen  wollen/ 1  know,  what  you  wish  to 
say.  @r  !ann  einen  bcutfd)cn  Srtcf  fd^rciben/  he  knows  how  to  write  a 
German  letter.  The  learner  must  take  care  not  to  confound  roiffcn  */ 
to  know,  with  !6nnen»,  to  be  able,  and  the  latter  not  with  fennen  */  to 
be  acquainted,  (See  Lessons  XXX.  and  XXXV.,  and  page  107,  Method, 
Part  IL) 

*  SBo^in/  as  above,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  placed  in  the  beginning  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
If  the  sentence  ends  with  a  past  participle  or  an  infinitive,  ^fn  is  placed 
before  it.    (See  page  167,  Method,  Part  II.) 
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fetch  you  some  ;  what  tohacco  do  you  wish  to  have  ? — I  wish 
to  have  some  snufF ;  hut  my  friend,  the  German,  wishes  to  have 
some  tobacco  (for  smoking). — Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth  ? 
— He  does  not  show  me  any. — Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider? 
— He  does  go  for  some. — Do  you  want  anything  else  (no(^  ^twa^Y^ 
— I  want  some  flour  ;  will  you  send  for  some  (for)  me  ? — I  will 
send  for  some  (for)  you. — Does  your  friend  buy  apples  ? — He 
does  buy  some. — Does  he  buy  handkerchiefs  ? — He  buys  tobacco 
instead  of  buying  handkerchiefs. — Do  you  show  me  anything  ? 
— I  show  you  gold  and  silver  clothes. — ^Whither  does  your  cousin 
go  ? — He  goes  to  the  ball. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  go  to  the 
theatre  instead  of  going  to  the  ball. — Does  the  gardener  go  into 
the  garden  ? — He  goes  to  the  market  instead  of  going  into  the 
garden. — Do  you  send  your  servant  to  the  shoemaker  ? — I  send 
him  to  the  tailor  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 

84. 

Dost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father  ? — I  do  go  to  fetch  him. — 
May  (fann)  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin  ? — You  may  go  to  fetch  him. 
— Does  your  valet  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for  ? — He 
does  find  him. — Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom  thev  are 
looking  for  ? — They  do  not  find  them. — When  do  you  mtend 
going  to  the  ball  ? — I  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — Do 
your  cousins  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ? — They  intend  to  go 
thither. — "When  do  they  intend  to  go  thither  ? — ^They  intend  to 
go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half-past  nine. — 
What  does  the  merchant  wish  to  sell  you  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  me 
pocket-handkerchiefs. — Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  ? — I  will  not 
buy  any. — Dost  thou  know  anything  ? — I  do  not  know  anything. 
— What  does  thy  cousin  know  ? — He  knows  how  to  read  and  to 
write. — Does  he  know  German  ? — He  does  not  know  it. — Do 
you  know  Spanish  ? — I  do  know  it. — Do  your  brothers  know 
Greek  ? — They  do  not  know  it ;  but  they  intend  to  learn  it. — 
Do  I  know  English  ? — You  do  not  know  it ;  but  you  intend  to 
study  it, — Do  my  children  know  how  to  read  Italian  ? — They 
know  how  to  read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it. 

85. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  ? — I  intend  to  study  Arabic 
and  Syriac. — Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not 
know  it,  but  he  intends  learning  it.— Do  you  know  how  to  swim? 
— I  do  not  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin 
know  how  to  make  coats  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  make 
any ;  he  is  no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant  ? — He  is  not  one. — 
What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  physician. — 'Whither  are  you  going  ? — I 
am  going  into  my  garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener. — 
What  do  you  wish  to  tell  him  ? — I  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the 
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window  of  his  room. — Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  ? — He 
does  listen  to  me. — Do  you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  ? — No,  I 
have  a  mind  to  drink  some  beer  ;  have  you  any  ? — I  have  none  ; 
but  I  will  seud  for  some. — When  will  you  send  for  some  ? — 
Now. — Do  you  send  for  apples  ? — I  do  send  for  some. — Have 
you  a  good  deal  of  water  ? — I  have  enough  to  wash  my  feet. — 
Has  your  brother  water  enough  ? — He  has  only  a  little,  but 
enough  to  moisten  his  pocket-handkerchief. — Do  you  know  how 
to  make  tea  ? — I  know  how  to  make  some. — Does  your  cousin 
listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — ^Does  he 
know  how  to  swim  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  swim. — Where 
is  he  going  to  ? — He  is  going  no  whither ;  he  remains  at  home. 
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FORTIETH  LESSON. 

SSfcrjigjlc  gcction. 


k 


neintmtion. 
Intended, 
To  intend  or  to  have  theintentim, 
I  intend  to  go  thither. 
We  have  the  intention  to  do  it 


ber  SSorfa^. 
©efonnen. 
©efonnen  fepn*. 

^dj  bin  gefonnen  i^in^uge^en. 
SSir  ftnb  gefonnen/  eS  3U  t^un. 


7b  receive. 


Thou  receivest — He  receives. 


{ 


@r^alten*  (to  receive  anything 

sent). 
S3efommen*  (to  receive   as   a 

present). 
(Smp fangen*   (to   welcome,  to 

entertain). 

2)u  er](}dltfL        @r  er^dtt. 
jDu  empfdngjt*.  ^r  empfdngt. 


He  receives  money. 

He  obtains  the  preference. 

He  receives  his  friends. 

Do  you  receive  a  letter  to-day  ? 

I  receive  one  to-morrow. 

@r  Ulommt  ®elb. 
@r  eri)&lt  Uxi  SSorjug. 
(5r  cmpfdngt  feine  greunbe. 
erhalten  ©ie  ijjeute  einen  SBrief  ? 
2^  erhalte  morgen  einen. 

To  guide  (conduct,  take). 
To  had. 

I  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable. 

gurren  1   ,^ 
Seiten     / 

3c^  fu^re  bat  9>ferb  in  bcn  ©tatt. 

The  preference, 
the  stable, 
bhnd, 
sick  (ill), 
poor. 

ber  SSoraug  ^ 
ber  ©tall  $ 
blinb  $ 
fran! ^ 
arm. 

*  The  persons  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (See 
Present  Tense,  Lesson  XXXVI.) 

'  gö^ren  expresses  the  act  of  conducting  only;  leiten  means  to  con- 
duct with  safety.  Ex.  @inen  ^ranfen  führen/  to  conduct  a  sick  per- 
son; ein  J^inb/  einen  ^linben  leiten;  to  guide  a  child,  a  blind  man. 
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To  extinguish» 

To  light. 

To  set  on  fire. 

Does  he  extinguish  the  candle  ? 
He  lights  it. 


2Cu«l6fd)en   (v.  act.  and  n.  ir. 

auSiut6fd^en). 
^Cnjönben  (anjujonbcn). 
2Cn|lecfcn  (anjuftecfen). 
S6fd!)t  cr  bag  Sid|t  au«  ? 
@r  günbet  eg  an. 


To  depart,  to  set  out. 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  ? 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow. 


2Cbrcifcn  (abjurcifcn), 

Sßann  gebcnfen  ©ic  abjureifcn? 
3cl)  Qcbenfc  morgen  abaureifen. 


EXERCISES. 

86. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ? — They  do 
intend  to  go  thither. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  ? — I  do 
intend  to  go  to  him. — Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  ? — I 
intend  to  do  nothing. — Do  ypu  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this 
evening  ? — I  do  intend  to  go  thither,  but  not  this  evening. — 
Dost  thou  receive  anything? — I  receive  money. — From  (oon) 
whom  dost  thou  receive  some  ? — I  receive  some  from  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  my  cousin. — Does  your  son  receive  books  ? — 
He  does  receive  some. — From  whom  does  he  receive  some  ?-r-He 
receives  some  from  me,  from  his  friends,  and  neighbours. — Does 
the  poor  man  (ber  Hxmti  See  06*.  A.^  end  of  Lesson  XX.)  receive 
money  ? — He  does  receive  some. — From  whom  does  he  receive 
some  ? — He  receives  some  from  the  rich. — Dost  thou  receive 
wine  ? — I  do  not  receive  any, — Do  I  receive  money  ? — You  do 
not  receive  any. — Does  your  servant  receive  clothes  (Äleibec)  ? — 
He  does  net  receive  any. — Do  you  receive  the  books  which  our 
friends  receive  ? — We  do  not  receive  the  same  which  your  friends 
receive  ;  but  we  receive  others. — Does  your  friend  receive  the 
letters  which  you  write  to  him  ? — He  does  receive  them. — Do 
you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  you? — I  do  not  receive  them. 
—  Does  the  American  receive  as  much  brandy  as  cider? — He 
receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — ^Do  the  Scotch 
receive  as  many  books  as  letters  ? — They  receive  as  many  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 
Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  ? — He  does  obtain 
it. — Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  I  ? — He  receives 
more  than  you. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive  his  letters  ? — He 
does  receive  them. — When  does  he  receive  them  ? — He  receives 
them  in  the  evening. — When  dost  thou  receive  thy  letters  ? — I 
receive  them  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter 
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to  ten. — ^Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — I  receive  more 
of  them  than  thou. — Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  ? — I  receive 
some  to-day  and  to-morrow.« — ^Does  your  father  receive  as  many 
friends  as  ours  (as  our  father)  ? — He  receives  fewer  of  them  than 
yours  (than  your  father). — ^Does  the  Spaniard  receive  as  many 
enemies  as  friends  ? — He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — ^Do  you  receive  one  more  crown  ? — I  do  receive  one 
more. — ^Does  your  son  receive  one  more  book  ? — He  does  receive 
one  more.— What  does  the  physician  receive  ? — He  receives  good 
tobacco,  good  snuff,  and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs. — Does  he 
receive  brandy  ?— He  does  receive  some. 

88. 

Does  your  servant  receive  shirts  ? — He  does  receive  some. — 
Does  he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)  ? — He  re- 
ceives quite  as  many  of  them. — Do  yon  receive  anything  to-day  ? 
-—I  receive  something  every  äay. — ^Dost  thou  conduct  anybody  ? 
—I  conduct  nobody. — ^Whom  do  you  guide  ? — ^I  guide  my  son. 
— Where  are  you  conducting  him  to  ? — I  conduct  him  to  my 
friends  to  wish  them  a  good  morning. — ^What  is  your  son  ? — He 
is  a  physieian. — ^Does  your  servant  guide  any  one  ? — He  guides 
my  child.-**Whom  (tpen)  must  I  guide  ? — Thou  must  guide  the 
blind.  {Obs,  A. 9  end  of  Lesson  XX.) — Must  he  conduct  the  sick  per- 
son ? — He  must  conduct  him. — ^Whither  must  he  conduct  him? — 
He  must  conduct  him  home. — ^Whither  is  he  leading  your  horse  ? 
— He  is  leading  it  into  the  stable. — Dost  thou  guide  the  child  or 
the  blind  man  ? — I  guide  both. — ^When  does  the  foreigner  intend 
to  depart? — He  intends  to  depart  this  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock? 
— At  half  past  one. — Does  he  not  wish  to  remain  here  ? — He 
does  not  ((Sc  wiVL  ttid)t)« — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this 
evening  ? — I  intend  to  go  there  to-morrow. — Do  you  depart  to- 
day ? — I  depart  now. — ^When  do  you  intend  to  write  to  your 
friends  ? — I  intend  to  write  to  them  to-day. — Do  your  friends 
answer  your  letters  ? — They  do  answer  them.— Do  you  extin- 
guish the  fire  ? — I  do  not  extinguish  it. — Does  your  servant  light 
the  candle  ? — He  does  light  it. — Does  this  man  intend  to  set  your 
warehouse  on  fire  ? — He  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (aniuflecSen). 
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FORTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

ein  mi  t)icrii9jlc  gectfon- 


COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Thb  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  and  the  superlative  by 
adding  ft  >  to  the  simple  adjective.    Examples : 

Posit.    Comp.    Sup£rl. 
Handsome — handsomer — handsomest.     ^6)bn  —  fd)(ner  —  \ö)hn% 
Small        —  smaller       —  smallest.  Älcin  —  «einer  —  f  leinft. 

Wild  —wilder       —wildest.  SBilb  —  »ilber  — -»{»ejl. 

Obs.  A,    Comparative  and  superlative  adjectives  are  declined  like 
the  positive.    Examples : 

Comparative. 
MascuUne,  Neuter, 

N.  ter  f(^5nere   Sif(^/      ba^  fd^inere   S3u(!^ 
6.  bed  f(l^6neren  Zi\6it€,    M  feineren  S3uc^e0. 
D.  bem  f(l^5neren  S^ifdie/     betn  fd^bneren  S3ud)e. 
A.  ben  fc^bneren  Zi\ä),      bad  fd^inere '  S3ud^. 


The    handsomer 
table,  the  hand- 
somer book,  &c. 


Superlativs. 


The  smallest  hat, 
the  smallest 
book,  &c. 


Mascuiine, 

N.  bee  Ileinlle   ^ut/ 
G.  bed  fteinften  4>uted/ 
D.  bem  fleinflen  Jgntz, 


Neuter, 
hat  fteUifte  IBud^ 
bed  fleinften  S3u(^ 
bem  fleinflen  SBud^e. 
bad  fleinfle   Sßixö). 


,  A.  ben  !leinflen  •g)ttt/ 

Obs,  B     The  radical  vowels  at  0/  U;  are  softened  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative  into  &/  5/  ü  '•    Examples : 

Posit.  Comp.  Supbrl. 


Old,  Sec, 
I»ous,&c. 
young,  &C. 


alt 

^omm 

iung 


alter 

frbmmer 

länger 


aitefl. 

frbmmfL 

iündft 


1  In  the  superlative  fl  is  sometimes  preceded  by  e  when  the  pronun- 
ciation requires  it,  as :  f&fi  sweet,  füf efi  i  W^^^t  ^d»  \d)U^te%  In 
the  word  grof/  great,  the  superlative  grbpejlis  contracted  into  Qvbft,  as: 
ber  grbfte  ^Btann,  the  greatest  man. 

'  The  letter  e  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  r  in  this  com- 
parative, is  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  thus  instead  of: 
ber/  bat  fc^5nere/  bed  fd)bneren/  bem  fci)6neren/  we  s^ :  ber/  bad  fd^5nre/ 
bed  f(l!)5nem/  bzm  (c^bnern/  &c    (See  Obs,  Lesson  XXI.) 

'  On  the  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  at  0/  U/  io 
the  comparative  and  superlative,  see  Obs,  D.  hereafter. 

i2 
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Obs.  C.    The  following  adjectives,  which  are  also  used  as  adverbs, 
are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their  comparatives  and  superlatives. 


Soon» 

WiUingly. 

Good» 

High, 

Near, 

Much, 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


Positive. 

ber  or  hai  halhiQCt 

©ern/ 

ber  or  bad  IkUf 

®Ut/ 

ber  or  ha^  gute/ 
ber  or  ha€  ^c^tt 
ber  or  baö  na^C/ 
ber  or  hai  mitt 


CJoMp.        Superlative. 

e^er/  e^ejt  (am  e|)eften  0  5 

e^ere/  e^efle. 

lieber/  liebft  {am  Uebjlen)  j 

liebere/  liebfle. 

bejfer/  bejl  (am  beftcn)  5 

beffere/  bejle. 

^bi^tv,  ^d)f  (am  t)5d()|len)  i 

^bi)cxe,  ^5d|fte. 

ndi)er/  ndc^jl  (am  nidf^ften)  5 

n&^ere/  n&d^|le. 

mc\)Xi  meift  (am  meijlen)  5 

me^re/  meifle. 


This  book  is  small,  that  is 
smaller,  and  this  is  the  small- 
est of  all. 

This  hat  is  large,  but  that  is 
larger. 

Is  your  book  as  large  as  mine  ? 

It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
It  is  larger  than  yours. 


©iefe«  aSud)  ift  lUin,  jenes  ijt 
fleiner;  unb  biefeö  ^ter  ifl  am 
fleinfien  (bas  !letnf!e)  oon  alien. 

jDiefer  JQut  ift  Qxo^t  allein  jener  ifl 
gröfer. 

3fl  sic  S3ud^  fo  grof  wie  hai 
meinige  ? 

(SS  iji  nid^t  fo  grog  alS  baS  Sl^rige. 

@S  ifl  gr5f er  als  bas  S^rige. 


Not  80  large. 

Are  our  neighbour's  children  as 

good  °  as  ours } 
lliey  are  better  than  Ola's. 


^iäjt  fo  grog. 

@inb  biz  Mnhex  unfereS  9lad)tavS 

fo  artig  mie  hit  unfertgen  ? 
@te  ftnb  artiger  als  bie  unferigen. 


*  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  superlative  degree  adverbially,  it 
is  combined  ^lath  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  and  one  of  the 
prepositions,  an/  auf/  3U/  in/  as :  am  mentgflen/  the  least ;  aufs  $5d|fle/ 
at  the  most;  gum  beften/  forthebest;  im  minbeftem  at  least.  Hence 
the  adverbs:  fd)5nftenS/  in  the  handsomest  manner;  beflenS/  in  the 
best  manner;  t)64)flenS/  at  the  most;  n&d}flenS/  next  time;  wenigftenS/ 
at  least,  &c. 

'  In  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  the  form  ^0^/  not  bocl)/  is 
used  as  an  adjective  before  a  noun ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the  noun 
the  positive  is  f)o<i),  Ex.  jDer  l^o^e  S3aum/  the  high  tree ;  ber  f)bi)txt 
Sßavimt  the  higher  tree;  but  biefer  ^aum  ifl  ^od)/  this  tree  is  high. 

'  In  this  phrase  the  word  artig  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the 
English  word  good;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  mstance:  be 
good  1  (et)  artig  I  a  good  child,  ein  artiges  J^nb. 
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Whose? 

It  is. 

Whose  hat  is  this  ? 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  hrother. 
It  is  my  brother's. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest  ? 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest. 
Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer» 
your  or  mine  ? 


Steffen'?  (See  Lesson  XXXI.) 

@<  ifl. 

SSeffen  ^ut  ifi  ha^  ? 
@d  {ft  ber  ^ut  meinet  SScuberö. 
&  tft  meines  S3ruberd. 
@<  ifi  meined  SBruberö  ^ut. 
Neffen  ^ut  ift  ber  fd)(nfte  ? 
jDer  metneg  fßatM  ifit  ber  fd^5nfl(. 
äSeffen  SBanb  ift  \6)bnnf  ho$  S^rigc 
ober  bad  meinige  ? 


Good«  gentle»  pretty. 

artig  i 

light,  easy. 

(eid)t  $ 

heavy,  difficult. 

fd|n>er  5 

great,  grand  (big,  large). 

gropi 

long. 

lang$ 

short. 

Iura  J 

round. 

runb$ 

rich. 

reid^. 

Obs,  D,  The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  in 
the  comparative  and  superlative,  are : 

Ist,  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belong  to  the  pruni- 
tive'  word,  as:  banfbar/  grateful;  fd)ttlbig/ culpable ;  bo6|)aft, malicious. 
Ex.  artig/  pretty;  artiger/  prettier;  artigft/  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  labenb/  refreshing;  gelobt/  praised;  tobenb/ 
furious ;  fud)enb/  seeking,  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as :  genaU/  exact ;  faul/  lazy ; 
blau/  blue ;  grau/  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  er/  as  tapfer/  valiant.  &c. 

5th,  The  following : 


S3laß/pale; 
bunt/  variegated ; 
fa^l/  fallow; 
'alfdi)/  false, 
frof)/ joyful; 


gerabe/  straight ; 
gefunb/  healthy; 
glatt/  smooth; 
^0^1/  hollow ; 
]()Olb/kind; 


fa^l/  bald ; 
!arg/  stingy  $ 
llav,  dear; 
fnapp#  tight; 
la^ttii  lame ; 


7  The  word  which  answers  the  question  loeffen  ?  is  always  put  in  the 
genitive  case. 

*  By  primitive  we  mean  a  word  to  which  a  syllable  may  be  added  in 
order  to  form  another  word,  as  banfbar/  which  is  formed  of  the  word 
jDanf/  thank,  and  the  syllable  bar.    (See  page  2,  Met.\iod»  1^«x\  V\.^ 


(Ol/ loose; 
matt/  wearied ; 
morfd^/ brittle; 
na<tt/  naked ; 
platt/  flat ; 
plump/  clumsy; 
xo^t  raw ; 
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tttttb/  ronnd ; 

fanft/ gentle; 
fatt/  satisfied ; 
fc^laf/  slack; 
fd^lanf  /  slender ; 
flart/  stiff; 


ftoli,  proud ; 
ttraff/  strained ; 
fhtmm/dumb; 
toll/  mad ; 
t>oll/  full; 
aa^m/  Ij^e. 


Obs.  E,  In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  always  relative»  and 
to  express  the  absolute  superlative  we  use,  as  in  English»  one  of  the 
adverbs :  fe{)r/  very;  re(I)t/  very;  \)h&^%  extremely;  ungemein/  uncom- 
monly» &c.  Ex.  @tn  fe^r  armer  fO^ann/  a  very  poor  man ;  ein  \z1^t 
fd^6ne6  ^inb/  a  very  fine  child. 

Ohs,  F.  Than  after  a  comparative  is  translated  by  a  IS.  (See  Obs.  B. 
Lesson  XXV.)  To  increase  the  force  of  the  comparative»  we  use  the 
adverbs  nocft/  still»  and  toeit,  far.  Ex.  9todö  9r6f  er/  still  greater ;  iä)  bin 
mit  gläcflid^er  aU  er/ 1  am  far  happier  than  he. 

Obs.  G.    The  following  adjectives  have  no  comparative : 


The  exterior» 
the  interior» 
the  posterior» 
the  middle  one» 
the  superior» 
the  inferior» 
the  anterior» 


Positive, 
ber  or  bad  &upere/ 
ber  —  hat  innere/ 
ber  —  t>ai  ^nUUf 
ber  —  hat  mittlere/ 
ber  —  hat  obere/ 
ber  —  hat  untere/ 
ber  —  hat  corbere/ 

EXERCISES. 
89. 


SUPERLATIVB. 

ber  or  baS  &u9erfte  5 
ber  —  hat  innerfte  5 
ber  —  hat  ^interjle  5 
ber  —  hat  mittelflc  j 
ber  —  hat  oberjle  5 
ber  —  hat  unterfle  5 
ber  —  hat  oorberjle. 


Is  your  brother  taller  (Qtof )  than  mine  ? — He  is  not  so  tall,  but 
better  than  yours  ? — Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  of  thy  father  ? — It 
is  better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — Are  the  shirts  of  the  Italians 
as  white  (weif)  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — They  are  whiter,  but  not 
so  good. — Are  the  sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than  ours  ? — They 
are  not  longer,  but  heavier. — ^Who  have  (SBer  ^at)  the  most  beau- 
tiful gloves  ? — The  French  have  them. — Whose  horses  are  the 
finest  ? — Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine  ;  but  those  of 
our  friends  are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good?— It  is 
good,  but  yours  is  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best 
of  all  the  horses  which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  ? — 1 
have  very  pretty  (ones)  ;  but  my  brother  has  prettier  (ones)  than 
I. — From  (oon)  whom  does  he  receive  them  ? — He  receives  them 
from  his  best  firiend.— Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  ? — It  is  bet- 
ter.— ^Does  your  merchant  sell  good  handkerchiefs  ?— He  sells 
ibe  best  liandkerchiefs  that  I  know. 
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90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  ? — ^We  have  more  of 
them  than  they ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we, 
and  the  English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thou  a  finer  gar- 
den than  that  of  our  physician  ? — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has  the 
American  a'fincr  house  than  thou? — He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have 
we  as  fine  children  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  have  finer  (ones).— 
Is  your  coat  as  long  as  mine  ? — It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than 
yours. — Do  you  soon  (balb)  go  out  ? — I  do  not  go  out  to-day, — 
When  does  your  father  go  out  ? — He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve. — Is  this  man  older  than  that  (man)? — He  is  older,  but 
that  (man)  is  healthier  (gcfunbcr). — Which  of  these  two  children 
is  the  better  ? — The  one  who  studies  is  better  than  the  one  who 
plays. — Does  your  servant  sweep  as  well  as  mine  ? — He  sweeps 
better  than  yours. — ^Does  the  German  read  as  many  bad  books  as 
good  (ones)  ? — He  reads  more  good  than  bad  (ones). — Do  the 
merchants  sell  more  sugar  than  cofiee  ? — They  sell  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your  shoemaker  make  as  many  boots 
as  shoes  ? — He  makes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

91. 

Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  ? — I  can 
swim  better  than  he  ;  but  he  can  speak  German  better  than  I. — 
Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  ? — He  reads  better  than  I. — Have 
you  the  head-ache? — No,  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  your 
cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ?-— He  does  not  listen  to  it. — 
Does  the  son  of  your  bailiff  go  into  the  forest  ?-— No,  he  remains 
at  home  ;  he  has  sore  feet. — Do  you  learn  as  well  as  our  gar- 
dener's son  ? — I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  I. 
— Whose  carriage  is  the  finest  ? — Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of 
the  captain  is  still  finer,  and  «ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any 
one  as  fine  apples  as  we  ? — No  one  has  such  fine  (ones).  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-SECOND  LESSON 

ßtvei  unb  t)ier)tgfic  Section. 


To  begin. 

Thou  beginnest — ^he  begins. 
I  begin  to  speak. 

Does   your    servant    sweep   tlie 
room,  which  I  sweep  ? 


2Cnfan9cn*  (anjufangcn). 
2)u  fAngft  an— cr  fingt  an. 
3(1)  fange  an  ju  fpred)en. 
^e^rt  3^r  S3ebienter  bag  3immet 
au6/  n)cld)ed  id)  aud!e|)re  ? 


To  finish,  to  end. 

Not  yet 
Already. 
Before. 
Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ? 
Does  he  go  to  the  market  before 

he  writes  ? 
Do  you  take  off  your  stockings 
before  you  take  off  your  shoes  ? 
I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take 
off  my  stockings. 


Snbigeti. 

9lo(i)  nid)t. 

^d^on. 

@$e  (bcoor). 

@pred)en  ^te/  e^e  @ie  ]^6ren? 

©e^t  er  auf  ben  ^arftf  e^e  ec 

fd)reibt? 
Stellen  @ie  ^i^re  Strumpfe  au6/  eif)e 

@ie  3^re  ^(i)\xi)t  augjie^en  ? 
3ci)  jie^e  meine  ©ci^u^e  auS/  e]()e 

id)  meine  @trämpfe  augjiei^e. 


0^9.  il.  These  examples  show  that  when  a  conjunctive  word  as,  a 
conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun,  or  relative  adverb,  begins  the  sentence, 
the  separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the  verb  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXVI.  Obs.  C,  and  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson 
XLIX.) 


Oßen. 


As  often  as  you. 
Oftener  than  you. 
Not  so  often  as  you. 


£)  ft  (oftmalS/  6ftcr§)/  its  compara- 
tive is  5fter/  and  its  superlative 
am  5ftetlen. 

feo  oft  wie  @ie. 
Defter  (feftcr)  al§  ©te. 
i  9^id)t  fo  oft  aU  (Sie. 


To  bred^ast. 
Early, 

Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go 

into  the  wood  ? 
Does  he  breakfast  before  he  begins 

to  work  ? 
Do  you  breakfast  as  early  as  I  ? 
I  breakfast  earlier  than  you. 


>  grü^jlüden. 

grö^ftücfcn  ©ie/  e^e  @ie  in  ben 

^alb  ge^en  ? 
grö^ftücft  er/  e]S)e  er  ju  arbeiten 

anfdngt  ? 
grü^ jlücf en  ©ie  fo  fru^  wie  i^  ? 
3d)  frö^jlücfe  früher  als  ©ie. 
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Late,  I  Spät. 

Too.  3u. 


Too  late. 

Too  early. 

Too  great. 

Too  little. 

Too  much. 
Do  you  speak  too  much  ? 
I  do  not  speak  enough. 


3u  fpdt. 

3u  groi 
3u  !(cin. 
3u  t)ieL 

@pre(f)cn@ic  juöicl? 
3d)  fprcd)c  nidit  genug. 

0^5.  B.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXVI.)  that  the  infinitive  in  German 
is  always  preceded  by  the  particle  3U.  This  particle  however  is  omitted 
before  the  infinitive, 

l8t>  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs : 

dürfen  */  to  dare;  ^eipen*/  to  bid;  l^elfen*/  to  help;  l()5ren/  to  hear; 
!6nnen */ to  be  able  (can) ;  lajfen  */ to  let ;  U^vtnt  to  teach;  lernen/ to 
learn ;  m6den  */  to  be  permitted  (may) ;  mäflen  */  to  be  obliged  (must) ; 
fe^en*/  to  see;  [oUen*/to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought);  toolltn*,  to  be 
willing,  to  wish  (will). 

gal^ren  */  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage) ;  flnben  */  to  find ;  füllten/  to 
feel ;  nennen  */  to  call,  to  name ;  reiten  */  to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense.  Ex.  S^^^f^d 
^e]pn  Qtikmt  htm  fDlannc/  it  behoves  a  man  to  be  assiduous.  When 
two  infinitives  are  thus  employed,  the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put 
;n  the  third  person  singular.  £k.  ©eine  ^t^tt  befennen  unb  bereuen/ 
ijt  fd)on  l^albe  SSefferung/  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and  to  repent  of. 
them  is  already  half  an  amendment.  In  constructing  the  phrase  with 
e$  {ft/  it  is,  the  verbs  fe)E)n*/  to  be;  belennen*/  to  acknowledge;  bereuen^ 
to  repent,  are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  ju.  Ex.  @§  gciiemt 
bent  fO^anne/  fleif ig  ju  fepn.  @d  ift  fd)on  i)alU  ^efferung/  ^eine  geiler 
gu  belennen  unb  gu  bereuen.    (See  Method,  Part  II.  Obs.  A,  p.  34.) 

EXERCISES. 

92. 

Do  you  begin  to  speak  ? — I  begin  to  speak. — ^Does  your 
brother  begin  to  learn  Italian? — He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can 
you  already  speak  German  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — 
Do  our  friends  begin  to  speak  ? — ^They  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak, 
but  to  read. — Does  our  father  already  begin  his  letter  ? — He  does 
not  yet  begin  it. — ^Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — He  does 
begin. — Can  you  swim  already  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn« 
—Does  your  son  speak  before  he  listens  ? — He  listens  before  he 
speaks. — Does  your  brother  listen  to  you  (Lesson  XXXVIII.) 
before  he  speaks  ? — He  speaks  before  he  listens  to  mei— "Do  ^o^« 
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children  read  before  they  write  ? — ^They  write  before  they  read. — 
Does  your  servant  sweep  the  warehouse  before  he  sweeps  the 
room  ? — He  sweeps  the  room  before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse. — 
Dost  thou  drink  before  thou  goest  out  ? — 1  go  out  before  I  drink. 
Does  your  cousin  wash  his  hands  (feine  «^nbe)  before  he  washes 
his  feet  ? — He  washes  his  feet  before  he  washes  his  hands. — Do 
you  extinguish  the  fire  before  you  extinguish  the  candle  ? — I 
extinguish  neither  the  fire  nor  the  candle  (aud  to  the  end). — Do 
you  intend  to  go  out  before  you  write  your  letters  ? — I  intend 
writing  my  letters  before  I  go  out. — Does  your  son  take  off  his 
boots  before  he  takes  off  his  coat  ? — My  son  takes  off  neither  his 
boots  nor  his  coat  (auö  to  the  end). 

93. 

Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  (balb)  ? — I  intend  to  depart  to- 
morrow.— Do  you  speak  as  often  as  I  ? — I  do  not  speak  as  often, 
but  my  brother  speaks  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as  often 
as  your  father  ? — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he  ;  but  he  drinks 
oftener  than  you. — Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man  ? — I  begin 
to  know  him. — Do  you  breakfast  early  ? — ^We  breakfast  at  a 
quarter  past  nine. — Does  your  cousin  breakfast  earlier  than  you  ? 
— He  breakfasts  later  than  I. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  he  break- 
fast ? — He  breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half  past  six. — 
Do  you  not  breakfast  too  early  ? — I  breakfast  too  late. — ^Does 
your  father  breakfast  as  early  as  you  ? — He  break&sts  later  than 
I. — ^Does  he  finish  his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  break- 
fasts before  he  finishes  them.« — Is  your  hat  too  large  ? — It  is 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small. — Does  our  gardener  breakfast 
before  he  goes  into  the  garden  ? — He  goes  into  the  garden  before 
he  breakfasts. — ^Do  you  read  French  as  often  as  German  ? — I 
read  French  oftener  than  German. — Does  the  physician  speak 
too  much  ? — He  does  not  speak  enough  — Do  the  Germans  drink 
too  much  wine  ? — They  do  not  drink  enough  of  it. — Do  they 
drink  more  beer  than  cider  ? — They  drink  more  of  the  latter  thaai 
of  the  former. — Have  you  much  money  ? — We  have  not  enough 
of  it. — Have  your  cousins  much  corn  ? — They  have  only  a  little, 
but  enough. — Have  you  much  more  brandy  ? — ^We  have  not 
much  more  of  it. — Have  you  as  many  tables  as  chairs  ? — I  have 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Does  your  friend  receive  as 
many  letters  as  notes  ? — He  receives  more  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former. — Do  you  finish  before  you  begin  ? — I  must  begin 
before  I  finish.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-THIRD  LESSON 

SDrei  unb  tJicrjigflc  Section. 


THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

Thb  past  participle  of  regular  verbs  ^  is  formed  from  the  second,  per« 
son  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by  adding  to  it  ge.  Ex.  S^r  liebet 
or  ttcbt/  you  love;  geliebet  or  geliebt/  loved.  The  past  participle  of 
irregular  verbs  will  always  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  (Ohs.  A.  Lesson  XXXVI.)  on  the  rejection  of 
the  letter  e/  is  equally  applicable  to  the  past  participle,  this  being  formed 

from  the  second  person  plural. 

• 

Obs.  A,  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  ge  in  the  past  participle. 
(See  those  verbs,  Lesson  XLVII.) 


To  be — been. 
Have  you  been  to  the  market  ? 
I  have  been  there. 
I  have  not  been  there. 
Have  I  been  there  ? 
You  have  been  there. 
Has  he  been  there  ? 


@eijn*  —  öcwefcn. 

@inb  (Sie  auf  htm  ?War!te  geiuefcn? 

3<^  bin  ha  gewefen. 

3c^  bin  tnrf)t  \>a  gewcfen. 

S3in  id)  t>a  getoefen  ? 

©ie  ftnb  ha  gcwefen. 

3jt  er  ba  gewefen? 


Ever, 

Never. 

Have  you  been  at  the  ball  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball  ? 
I  have  never  been  there. 
Thou  hast  never  been  there. 
You  have  never  been  there. 


He  has  never  been  there. 
Have  you  already  been    at 

play? 
I  have  already  been  there. 
You  have  already  been  there. 

The  play. 


the 


3e/  iemaU. 
9lie/  niemals. 

©tub  ©ie  auf  bcm  fßaU  gewefen  ? 

©inb  ©ie  ie  auf  bem  S3aU  gc»efen? 

Sc^  bin  nie  ha  gemefen. 

^u  bift  nie  ba  gemefen. 

®ie   ftnb  (3$c  fe^b)  niemals  ba 

gemefen. 
@r  ift  nit  ba  gemefen. 
©tnb  ©ie  fd^on  im  ©(^aufpiei  ge« 

mefen  ? 
3d)  bin  fd)on  ha  gemefen. 
©ie  ftnb  fd^on  ba  gemefen. 
ha€  ©d)attfpiel  (plur.  c). 


^  The  pupils,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  abready  given,  must 
not  fail  to  mark  in  their  lists  the  past  participle  of  \\iom  ^ixV». 
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I  have  not  yet  been  there. 

Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there. 

You  have  not  yet  been  there. 

He  has  not  yet  been  there. 

We  have  not  yet  been  there. 

Have  you  already  been   at   my 
father's  (with  my  father)  ? 

I  have  not  yet  been  there  (with 
him). 

Where  have  you  been  this  morn- 
ing? 

I  have  been  in  the  garden. 

Where  has  thy  brother  been  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehouse. 


34  ^^n  no(^  md)t  ha  gemefen. 
^  bift  no<^  nic^t  ha  gemefen. 
®ie  ftnb  no(^  nic^t  ha  gewefen. 
&t  {ft  no4  nic^t  ha  gen>efen. 
SBir  jtnb  no4  ni(i)t  ba  gemefen. 
@inb  @ie  fc^on  hn  meinem  SSoter 

gen>efen? 
fSd)  bin  no4  nid)t  bei  i^m  gewefm. 

SBo  ftnb  ®ie  biefen  borgen  ge^ 

u>efen  ? 
3ci)  bin  im  {in  bem)  ©orten  ge« 

u>efen. 
SBo  ifl  jDein  S3ruber  genxfen? 
@r  ift  im  SSorrat^d^ufe  gewefen. 


EXERCISES. 

94. 

Where  have  you  been  ? — I  have  been  at  the  market. — Have 
you  been  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  been  there. — Have  I  been  at  the 
play  ? — ^You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  ? — I  have 
not  been  there. — Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  theatre  ? — 
He  has  never  been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  great 
square? — I  have  never  been  there. — Do  you  intend  to  go  thither? 
— I  intend  to  go  thither. — When  will  you  go  thither  ? — I  will 
go  thither  to-morrow. — ^At  what  o'clock  ? — At  twelve  o'clock. — 
Has  your  son  already  been  in  my  large  garden  ? — He  has  not 
yet  been  there. — Does  he  intend  to  see  it  ? — He  does  intend  to 
see  it. — When  will  he  go  thither  (bincin)  ? — He  will  go  thither 
to-day. — Does  he  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  this  evening  ?— He 
does  intend  to  go  thither.— »-Have  you  already  been  at  the  ball  ? 
— I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When  do  you  intend  to  go  thither 
(babin)  ? — I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. — Have  you  already 
been  in  the  Englishman's  room? — I  have  not  yet  been  in  i( 
(batin). — Have  you  been  in  my  rooms  ? — I  have  been  there. — 
When  have  you  been  there  ? — I  have  been  there  this  morning. 
— Have  I  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (in  bem)  of  your  friend  ? 
— ^You  have  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend,  but 
in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (in 
benen)  of  the  English  ? — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those 
of  the  English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — Hast  thou  already 
been  at  the  market  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to 

thither. — Has  the  son  of  our  bailiff  been  there  ? — He  has  been 
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there. — When  has  he  been  there  ? — He  has  been  there  to-day. — 
Does  the  son  of  our  neighbour  intend  to  go  to  the  market  ?-^He 
does  intend  to  go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  ? — 
He  wishes  to  buy  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider 
there. — Have  you  already  been  at  my  cousin's  house  ?— I  have 
ahready  been  there. — Has  your  friend  already  been  there  ? — He 
has  not  yet  been  there, — Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends'  ? 
— ^We  have  not  yet  been  there  (bei  i^^ncn). — Have  our  friends  ever 
been  at  our  house  ? — They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you 
ever  been  at  the  theatre  ? — I  have  never  been  there. — Have  you 
a  mind  to  write  a  letter  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  write  one. — To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? — I  wish  to  write  to  my  son. — Has 
your  father  already  been  in  the  country  ? — He  has  not  yet  been 
there,  but  he  intends  to  go  thither. — Does  he  intend  to  go  thither 
to-day  ? — He  intends  to  go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock 
will  he  depart  ? — He  will  depart  at  half  past  six. — Does  he  intend 
to  depart  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  intends  to  breakfast  before 
he  departs. — Have  you  been  anywhere  ? — I  have  been  nowhere. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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FORTY-FOURTH  LESSON- 

SStcr  unb  t)teri{gjie  Section. 


To  lüne-'-kad.  | 

The  participle  past»  as  well 
when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

Have  you  had  my  coat  ? 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  I  had  it  ? 

You  have  had  it. 

You  have  not  had  it. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it. 

Has  he  had  it } 

He  has  had  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  book  ? 

I  have  had  it. 

i  have  not  had  it. 


Have  you  had  the  books  ? 
I  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  ? 
He  has  had  them. 
Have  you  had  bread  ? 
I  have  had  some. 
Hast  thou  had  paper  ? 
I  have  had  none. 
Have  I  had  any  ? 
Has  he  had  some  wine  ? 
He  has  had  some. 
He  has  had  none. 
What  has  he  had  ? 
He  has  had  nothing. 
He  has  never  been  either  right 
or  wrong. 


7b  take  place. 
Does  the  ball  take  place  this  even- 
ing? 
It  does  take  place. 
It  takes  place  this  evening. 


.^aben* — gehabt 

as  the  infinitive  (Lesson  XXVI.)« 
a  compound  tense,  is  in  German 

jQdbtn  @ie  meinen  Sflod  Qt^dbt^ 

Sd^  ^be  i^n  nid^t  Qzl^afit. 

«^be  id)  i^n  gehabt? 

®ie  ^aben  ibn  gehabt 

®ie  ^aben  i^n  nid^it  gehabt. 

S)u  lialt  i^n  nic^t  gehabt 

.^at  etilen  gehabt? 

@r  i)at  i^n  gei^abt. 

«ßaft  ^u  mein  S3u(i()  gehabt? 

2ä)  i)aU  ed  gei^abt. 

Z^  i)aht  ed  nid)t  gehabt. 


^aben  ®ie  hit  S3äd)er  gehabt? 
^6)  i^abe  fte  gehabt. 
^at  er  fte  gehabt  ? 
@r  i)at  fie  gehabt 
«ßaben  @ie  ^rob  gehabt? 
3ci)  ^aU  tt)el(i()ed  gel^abt. 
^aft  JDu  ^apitx  gehabt  ? 
Sei)  ^abe  feinö  gehabt 
'^aht  id)  meld)ed  gehabt  ? 
»&at  er  SBcingei^abt? 
@r  ^at  meld)en  gehabt. 
@r  i)at  feinen  gehabt. 
SBaö  ^at  er  gehabt? 
@r  i)at  9lid)tg  gehabt. 
t  @r  i^at  nie  fRtd^t  noc^  Unred)! 
gehabt. 


©tatt  finben*. 

Sinbet  ber   SBatt   biefen   2CbeDi]9 

etatt? 
dt  ftnbet  ®tatt. 
@r  ftnbet  biefen  2(benb  ^tait. 
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Found, 

When  did  the  baU  take  place? 

Yesterday. 
The  day  before  yesterday. 
it  took  place  yesterday. 


©efunben. 

fSkuin  i^at  ber  SoS  @tatt  gefunben  ? 
©cfiern. 

@r  ^at  dcflem  @tatt  gefunbcn. 


Obs.  J.  Expressions  such  as  @tatt  finbcn  */  ought  to  be  considered 
as  separable  verbsj  of  which  the  particle  is  placed  at  the  end  in  simple 
tenses  and  before  the  syllable  QC  of  tbfi  past  participle.  Here  the  sub- 
stantive @tatt#  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle. 


lime. 

The  first  time. 
The  last  time. 
Last. 
How  many  times  (how  often)  ? 
Once, 
twice, 
thrice, 
several  times. 


^ad  erfte  ^aU 
jDag  le^te  Wtot 

SSteoielmat? 
einmal  $ 

breimal  $ 
Derfd^iebene  fO^al. 


ForuMT^y. 

Sofite/tme«. 

Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  mar- 
ket? 
I  do  go  sometimes  thither. 


@^ebem  {tJ^itnaUt  e^ebejfen/ oor* 
maid). 

®e^en  @ie    mand^mal    auf    ben 

^axlt  ? 
2d)  de|)e  mand^mal  ba^in. 


Gone, 
Gojie  thither. 

Have  you  gone  thither  sometimes  ? 

0&5.  JB.  Here  it  may  be  seen  how 
ciple  is  placed  between  the  separable 

xxvn.) 

I  have  gone  thither  sometimes. 

Oftener  than  you. 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk  ? 

They  have  not  had  it. 


begangen. 
«§)ingeganden. 

@inb  @ie  manchmal  Eingegangen  ?- 

the  syllable  ge  in  the  past  parti* 
particle  and  the  verb.  (See  Lesson 

S(^  bin  mand^mal  Eingegangen. 

Defter  aU  ®ie. 

«^aben  bie  fOl&nner  meinen  Coffer 

gehabt? 
®ie  i^aUn  if)n  nic^t  gehabt 


1  When  the  word  !Dlal  is  preceded  by  an  adjective  or  an  ordinal 
Dumber  it  is  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter ;  when  annexed  to  a 
cardinal  number  it  begins  with  a  small  letter. 
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Who  has  had  it  ? 

Have  I  been  wrong   in  buying 

books } 
You  have  not  been  wrong  in  biqring 


some. 


tßci*  i^ati^ngei^abt? 

^abe  id)  Unred^t  gei^abti  SSüd^er  ^u 

laufen  ? 
@ie   ^aben  nic^t  Unred^t   ^zi)ahU 

xoitd)c  3U  laufen. 


ik 


EXERCISES. 

96. 

Have  you  had  my  glove  ? — I  have  had  it. — Have  you  had  my 
pocket-handkerchief? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my 
umbrella  ? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  pretty  knife  ? 
— I  have  had  it. — When  hadst  (^aft— gehabt)  thou  it  ? — I  had  it 
yesterday. — Have  I  had  thy  gloves  ? — You  have  had  them. — 
Has  your  brother  had  my  wooden  hammer  ? — He  has  had  it. — 
Has  he  had  my  golden  ribbon  ? — He  has  not  had  it. — Have  the 
English  had  my  beautiful  ship  ? — They  have  had  it. — Who  has 
had  my  thread  stockings  ? — Your  servants  have  had  them.— 
Have  we  had  the  iron  trunk  of  our  good  neighbour  ? — We  have 
had  it. — Have  we  had  his  fine  carriage  ? — We  have  not  had  it. — 
Have  we  had  the  stone  tables  of  the  foreigners  ? — We  have  not 
had  them. — Have  we  had  the  wooden  leg  of  the  Irishman  ? — We 
have  not  had  it. — Has  the  American  had  my  good  work  ? — He 
has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my  silver  knife  ? — He  has  not  had  it. 
— Has  the  young  man  had  the  first  volume  of  my  work  ? — He 
has  not  had  the  first,  but  the  second. — Has  he  had  it  ? — ^Yes, 
Sir,  he  has  had  it. — When  has  he  had  it? — He  has  had  it  this 
morning. — Have  you  had  sugar  ? — I  have  had  some. — Have  I 
had  good  paper  ? — You  have  had  some. — Has  the  sailor  had 
brandy  ? — He  has  had  some. — Have  you  had  any  ? — I  have 
had  none. 

97. 
Has  the  German  had  good  beer  ? — He  has  had  some. — Hast 
thou  had  large  cakes  (^udf)en  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  ? — I 
have  had  some. — Has  thy  brother  had  any  ? — He  has  had  none. 
— Has  the  son  of  our  gardener  had  flour  ? — He  has  had  some. — 
Have  the  Poles  had  good  tobacco  ? — They  have  had  some. — 
What  tobacco  have  they  had  ? — They  have  had  tobacco  (for 
smoking)  and  snuff  (Sftaud^  unt  ©di)nupftabaf). — Have  the  English 
had  as  much  sugar  as  tea  ? — They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. — Has  the  physician  been  right  ? — He  has  been 
wrong. — Has  the  Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong? — He  never 
has  been  either  right  or  wrong. — Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying 
honey? — You  have  been  wrong  in  buying  some. — What  has 
your  cousin  had  ? — He  has  had  your  boots  and  shoes. — Has  he 
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had  my  good  biscuits  (3koie^a(f  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  ?— • 
He  has  not  had  them. — What  has  the  Spaniard  had  ? — He  has 
had  nothing. — Who  has  had  courage  ? — The  English  have  had 
some. — Have  the  English  had  many  friends  ? — They  have  had 
many  of  them. — Have  we  had  many  enemies  ? — We  have  not 
had  many  of  them. — Have  we  had  more  friends  than  enemies  ? — 
We  have  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  your 
son  had  more  wine  than  meat  ? — He  has  had  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  the  Turk  had  more  pepper  than  com  ? 
— He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other« — Has  the 
painter  had  anything  ? — He  has  had  nothing. 

98. 

Have  I  been  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  ? — ^You  have  not 
been  wrong  in  writing  to  him. — Have  you  had  the  head-ache  ? — 
I  have  had  the  tooth- ache. — Have  you  had  anything  good  ? — 1 
have  had  nothing  bad. — Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  ? — It 
did  not  take  place. — ^Does  it  take  place  to-day  ? — It  does  take 
place  to-day. — When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — It  takes  place 
this  evening. — Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — It 
did  take  place. — At  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  ? — It  took  place 
at  eleven  o'clock. — Have  you  gone  to  my  brother's? — I  have 
gone  thither. — How  often  hast  thou  gone  to  my  cousin's  house  ? 
— -I  have  gone  thither  twice. — Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  ? 
— I  go  sometimes  thither. — How  many  times  have  you  been  at 
the  theatre  ? — I  have  been  there  only  once. — Have  you  sometimes 
been  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  often  been  there. — Has  your  brother 
ever  gone  to  the  ball? — He  has  never  gone  thither. — Has  your 
father  sometimes  gone  to  the  ball  ? — He  went  (ift — gegangen)  thither 
formerly. — Has  he  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  ? — He  has  gone 
thither  oftener  than  I. — Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden  ? 
— I  do  go  thither  sometimes. — Hast  thou  never  been  there  ? — I 
have  often  been  there. — Does  your  old  co«k  often  go  to  the  mar- 
ket ? — He  does  go  thither  often. — Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as 
my  bailiff  ? — He  goes  thither  oftener  than  he. 

99. 

Did  you  formerly  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  went  thither  sometimes. 
— ^When  wert  (bift— gewefen)  thou  at  the  ball  ? — I  was  there  the 
day  before  yesterday. — Didst  thou  find  any  body  there  ? — I  found 
(^f>e — gefunben)  nobody  there. — Hast  thou  gone  to  the  ball  oftener 
than  thy  brothers  ? — I  have  gone  thither  oftener  than  they. — Has 
your  cousin  often  been  at  the  play  ? — He  has  been  there  several 
times. — Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  ? — I  have  often  been 
hungry. — Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty  ? — He  has  never  been 
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either  hungry  or  thirsty. — ^Did  yoa  go  to  the  play  early  ? — I 
went  thither  late. — Did  I  go  to  the  hall  as  early  as  you? 
— ^You  went  thither  earlier  than  I. — Did  your  brother  go 
thither  too  late? — ^He  went  thither  too  early. — ^Have  your 
brothers  had  anything  ?— -They  haye  had  nothing. — Who  has  had 
my  purse  and  my  money  ? — ^Your  servant  has  had  both. — Has  he 
had  my  stick  and  my  hat  ?— -He  has  had  both. — Hast  thou  had 
my  horse  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  had  neither  yours  nor 
that  of  your  broüier. — Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  phy- 
sician ? — ^You  have  had  both  (bdbc). — What  has  the  physician 
had  ? — He  has  had  nothing. — Has  anybody  had  my  golden  candle- 
stick ? — Nobody  has  had  it.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-FIFTH  LESSO>J 
günf  unb  t)ierjigjic  Section. 


To  do-^done» 

What  have  you  done  ? 
I  have  done  nothing. 


2Ba§  l^aben  ©ic  gctl&an  ? 
3d!)^a6e9ti<()t<0et$an. 


Has    the    shoemaker    made   my 

hoots  ? 
He  has  made  them. 
He  has  not  made  them. 


^at  bee  &6)uf)ma^tx  meine  Stiefel 

@r  i)at  jte  Qtmaö^t 
@r  ^at  jte  nic^t  gemad^t. 


To  teil»  off-^taken  of.  / 

Have  you  taken  your  hoots  off?      | 
I  have  taken  them  off. 


2Cbne^men*— abgenommen. 
2Cug}ie^en* — augge^ogen. 

«^aben  @ie  S^te  ©tiefel  autgegoden  ? 
3ci)  ^abe  fte  ausgesogen. 


This,  that. 
Has  he  told  you  that  ? 


jDiefe«/  ba«. 

«^at  er  S^nen  ba§  ^efagt  ? 


2/. 


He  has  told  it  me. 


@r  ^at  ed  mir  gefagt. 


Obs.  The  neuter  pronoun  ed,  it,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  into 
English  by  so,  and  more  elegantly  omitted,  may  in  German  relate  to 
substantives  of  any  gender  or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to  whole 
phrases. 


Have  you  told  it  me  ? 

I  have  told  it  you. 

Who  has  told  it  him  ? 

Are  you  the  brother  of  my  £nend  ? 

I  am. 

Are  you  ill  ? 

I  am  not. 

Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as  they 

say? 
They  are  so. 


^Un  @ie  eS  mit  gefogt? 

36)  ^aU  ed  3^nen  gefagt 

SSer  ^t  ti  i^m  gefagt? 

@tnb    @ie    bes    S3rubec    meine« 

greunbed? 
1 34  bin  eft. 
^fnb  &t  franf  ? 
t  26)  bin  ed  nicftt 
@{nb  unfere  Sfta^bom  fo  oxntt  v^t 

flefoden? 
t®ief!nbe<. 


K  5 


i 
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To  speak — spoken. 
I  have  spoken  with  the  man. 
1  have  spoken  to  the  man. 


©pred^en*— 9cfpj:oci()cn. 

3(i)  ^dbe  mit  bemfO^anne  gerprod)em 
Sd)  i)äbc  ben  ^ann  gefprod^en  K 


WUh, 

With  which  man  have  you  spoken  ? 
To  which  man  have  you  spoken  ? 


I  fOlit  (a  preposition  which  governs 
i      the  dative). 

^it  »elc^em   fBtannt   l^aben  Bi^ 

gefprod^en  ? 
SBclc^enfO^ann  ^aben8ie  dcfprod)en? 


Cu^  Cpast  participle). 
Picked  up. 
Washed. 

''jniich  books  have  you  picked  up  ? 
I  have  picked  up  yoiu^. 


©cfd^nittcn. 
2Cufdei^oben. 
®en?afd!)en. 

äBetd)e  S3ü(i^er  l^aben  @ie   aufgc« 

^oben  ? 
3(i)  ^abe  bie  Steigen  aufgehoben. 

(See  Obs.  B.  preceding  Lesson.) 


Which  books  have  you  burnt  ? 
I  have  burnt  no  books. 


aScrbrennt*. 

äSelc^e  Sßüdjet  i^aben  @te  verbrennt? 
^d)  i)aU  feine  S3üd)er  oerbrennt. 


Tbr». 

Which  shirts  have  you  torn  ? 
I  have  torn  my  own. 


Scrrijfen. 

SBctd)e  ^embcn  ^abcn  ©ie  gcrrijfcn? 

Sd)  ^abc  bie  meinigcn  serriJTcn. 


EXERCISES. 

100. 

Have  you  anything  to  do  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do. — ^What  has 

;your  brother  to  do  ? — He  has  to  write  letters. — ^What  hast  thou 

done  ? — I  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  anything  ? — You 

liave  torn  my  clothes  (Älcibcr). — ^What  have  your  children  done  ? 


^  Semanben  ^pred^en  means  to  speak  to  somebody  in  an  absolute  sense, 
-without  mentioning  the  subject  spoken  of,  whilst  mit  ^^manbem  fprcdf)cn/ 
means  to  speak  with  or  to  somebody  about  a  particular  thing,  as :  mit 
Semantem  ober  Qttoa^  (oon  einer  ®adf)e)  fpred[)en/  to  speak  with  some- 
body about  something. 

*  The  participle  past  of  the  verb  »erbrennen  would  be  t)erbrannt/  if  it 
were  employed  tither  in  a  neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  Ex.  Are  my 
books  burnt  ?  finb  meine  S5üdf)er  t)erbi*annt  ?  They  are  burnt,  fie  finb 
Decbrannt«    (See  Note  3,  Lesson  XXVII.) 
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— They  have  torn  theur  beautiful  books. — ^What  have  we  done?— 
You  have  done  nothing  ;   but  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine 
chairs. — Has  the  tailor  already  made  your  coat  ? — He  has  not 
yet  made  it. — Has  your  shoemaker  already  made  your  boots  ? — 
He  has  already  made  them. — Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hat  ? 
— I  have  never  made  one. — Hast  thou  already  made  thy  purse  ? 
- — I  have  not  yet  made  it. — Have  our  neighbours  ever  made 
books  ? — They  made  (^abcn — gemodSit)  some  formerly. — How  many 
coats  has  your  tailor  made? — He  has  made  thirty  or  forty  of 
them. — Has  he  made  good  or  bad  coats  ? — He  has  made  (both) 
good  and  bad  (ones). — Has  our  father  taken  off  his  hat? — He  has 
taken  it  off. — Have  your  brothers  taken  off  their  coats  ? — They 
have  taken  them  off. — Has  the  physician  taken  off  his  stockings 
or  his  shoes  ? — He  has  taken  off  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
What  has  he  taken  away  ? — He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he 
has  taken  off  his  large  hat. — Who  has  told  you   that? — My 
servant    has  told   it   me. — What  has   your   cousin   told   you  ? 
— He  has  told  me  nothing. — Who  has  told  it  to  your  neighbour? 
— The  English  have  told  it  to  him. — Are  you  the  brother  of  that 
(bicfc«)  youth  ?— I  am  (3(^  bin  c«).— -Is  that  boy  your  son  ?— He 
is. — How  many  children  have  you  ? — I  have  but  two. — Has  the 
bailiff  gone  to  the  market? — He  has  not  gone  thither. — Is  he  ill? 
— He  is. — Am  1  ill  ?— You  are  not. — ^Are  you  as  tall  (9wf)  as  I? 
— I  am. — Are  our  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  ? — They  are. — Art 
thou   as   fatigued  as  thy  brother? — I    am  more   so  (ed  mc})t) 
than  he. 

101. 
Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — 
When  did  (^abca — gefprod^cn)  you  speak  to  him  ? — I  spoke  to  him 
the  day  before  yesterday. — Have  you  sometimes  spoken  with  the 
Turk  ? — I  have  never  spoken  with  him. — How  many  times  have 
you  spoken  to  the  captain  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him  six  times. — 
Has  the  nobleman  ever  spoken  with  you  ? — He  has  never  spoken 
with  me. — Have  you  often  spoken  with  his  son  ? — I  have  often 
spoken  with  him. — Have  you  spoken  with  him  oftener  than  we  ? 
— I  have  not  spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you  (have). — To  which 
son  of  the  nobleman  have  you  spoken  ? — I  have  spoken  to  the 
youngest. — To  which  men  has  your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has 
spoken  to  these.— What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut  ? — He  has 
cut  trees. — Has  he  cut  com  ? — He  has  cut  some. — Has  he  cut 
as  much  hay  as  corn  ? — He  has  cut  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Have  you  picked  up  my  knife  ? — I  have  picked  it  up. — 
Has  your  boy  picked  up  the  tailor's  thimble  ? — He  has  not  picked 
it  up. — Have  you  picked  up  a  crown  ? — I  have  picked  up  two  of 
them. — What  have  you  picked  up? — ^We  have  picked  up  nothing. 
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-^Have  you  burnt  anything  ? — We  have  burnt  nothing. — ^What 
have  the  sailors  burnt  ? — They  have  burnt  their  cloth  coats. — 
Hast  thou  burnt  my  fine  ribbons  ? — I  have  not  burnt  them. — 
Which  books  has  the  Greek  burnt  ? — He  has  burnt  his  own. — 
Which  ships  (@<l&iffe)  have  the  Spaniards  burnt  ? — They  have 
burnt  no  ships« — Have  you  burnt  paper? — I  have  not  burnt 
any. — Has  the  physician  burnt  notes  ? — He  has  burnt  none. — 
Have  you  had  the  courage  to  bum  my  hat  ? — ^I  have  had  the 
courage  to  bum  it. — ^When  did  you  bum  it  ? — I  burnt  it  j'ester- 
day. — ^Where  have  you  burnt  it  ? — I  have  burnt  it  in  my  room. 
— ^Who  has  torn  your  shirt  ? — The  ugly  boy  of  our  neighbour 
has  tom  it. — Has  anybody  torn  your  books? — Nobodv  has 
lorn  them. 
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FORTY-SIXTH  LESSON, 

@cd^  unb  vicrjigjlc  Section* 


To  drink 
To  cany 
To  bring 
To  send 
To  write 
To  see 
To  give 
To  lend 


—  drunk. 

—  carried, 
—brought. 

—  sent. 

—  written. 

—  seen. 

—  given. 
— lent. 


Infinitive. 

Srinfcn*  — 
ZvaQtn  *  — 
SSringcn  *  — 
©cnbcn  *  — 
(Sd)rciben  *  — 
©e^cn  *  — 
©eben  *      — 


Past  Part. 

getrun!en. 

getragen. 

gebrad^t. 

gefanbt. 

def({)neiDen. 

gefe^en. 

gegeben. 

geliehen. 


NEUTER  VERBS. 
Neuter  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The  latter,  however» 
always  form  their  past  tenses  with  the  auziliaxy  ^Un  *f  to  have  i  on 
the  contrary,  some  neuter  verbs  take  feipn  */  to  be^  and  others  ^obftt  */ 
for  their  atudliary ;  others  again  take  sometnnes  ^^oibtti*  and  someteea 
fe^n  *.  Those  of  which  the  atodliary  is  not  mariced  have  the  same  aa 
m  English.  (See  a  Table  of  the  Neater  Veibe  which  are  conjtigated 
with  fepn/  Method,  Part  II.  p.  870 


To  come^come  (p.  p.). 
To  go    — gone. 
Is  the  man  come  to  your  father  i 

He  is  come  to  him. 

Is    thy    brother    gone   into    the 

field? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
Have  you  seen  the  man  ? 
I  have  seen  him. 
Have  you  seen  my  book  ? 
I  have  seen  it. 
I  have  not  seen  it. 


Jtommen*— gcfommcn. 
®ti)tn*    -—gegangen. 

3fi  ber  fOtann  ^u  S^xm  SSatec 

gefommen  ? 
(Sr  ift  iü  xi)m  gefommen. 
2ft  )Dein  IBruber  auf  hat  (aufö) 

S^lo  gegangen? 
dv  ifl  ba^in  gegangen. 
«£)aben  @ie  ben  mam  gefe^en  ? 
3(^  ^abe  i^n  gefe^en. 
^aben  ®ie  mein  SSud)  gefe^en? 
3d^  ^be  e6  gefe^en. 
34  W>^  <ö  nid)t  gefe^en. 


When  F— Where  F 
When  did  you  see  my  cousin  ? 

I  saw  him  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. 


SBann?— SBo»? 

SBonn  (aben  S^ie  tmimn  BttHi 

gefe^n? 
Zä)  ^c  i^  iDccgeftem  gefe^n. 


*  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exerckea  tlie  «d5r«c\»  dl  ^qbdda» 


i 
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Where  have  you  seen  him  ? 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre. 
Where  hast  thou  seen  my  book  ? 
I  have  seen  it  in  your  room. 


Do  you  learn  to  read  ? 
I  do  learn  (it). 
I  learn  to  write. 
Have  you  learnt  to  write/ 
I  have  (learnt  it). 


Sd)  ^aU  i^n  im  Zi)eaut  ^efe^en. 
SBo  ^aft  )Du  mein  S3ud)  9e[e^en? 
34   ^ahi   e6  in  3^rem   Simmev 
Qt\t^cn. 


Zcvxicn  @ie  Icfen? 

Scl()  lerne  cS. 

3d)  lerne  fd&reiben. 

^aben  @ie  fcl()reiben  gelernt? 

3(i!)  ^abe  eö  gelernt. 


To  Xmoto  (Ifo  6e  acquainted  with) 
-— known. 

Have  you  known  those  men  ? 
I  have  not  known  them. 


kennen*— öefannt. 

«^aben  ®te  jene  dinner  gefannt? 
Z^  l)ahc  fte  nid)t  gefannt. 


Obs,  Instead  of  the  past  participle  the  following  verbs  retain  the 
form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded  by  another  infinitive  ' :  burfen  */ 
to  dare ;  Reifen  */  to  bid ;  ]()e(fen  */  to  help ;  l^bren/  to  hear ;  fbnnen  */ 
to  be  able  (can) ;  laffen  *f  to  let ;  lehren/  to  teach ;  lernen/  to  learn ; 
ntbgen*/  to  be  permitted  (may);  muffen  */  to  be  obliged  (must) ;  fe^en *, 
to  see ;  foUen/  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought) ;  wollen/  to  be  willing,  to 
wish  (will*). 


To  let  (to  get,  to  have,  to  order). 


To  get  or  to  have  mended — got  or 

had  mended. 
To  get  or  to  have  washed — got  or 

had  washed. 


I  Saffen*.  (See  Lesson  XXXIII. 
where  this  verb  is  conjugated 
in  the  present  tense.) 

2Cu6be|Tern  lajfen  *. 
2Bafd)en  lajfen  *. 


place,  and  number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XXIX.  XXXIII.  XXXIV. 
and  XLIV. 

*  It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  particle  ^u  does  not  precede 
the  infinitive  joined  to  one  of  these  verbs.  (See  Obs.  B.  Lesson  XLII.) 

*  Modem  authors  do  not  always  observe  this  distinction,  but  give 
the  preference  to  the  regular  form.  Thus  it  is  already  generally  said : 
3d)  f)Ci^^  i^n  fennen  gelernt  (not  lernen)/ 1  have  become  acquainted  with 
him;  id)  \)aht  ifym  arbeiten  geholfen  (not  Reifen),  I  have  helped  him  to 
work;  er  ^at  mtc^  cid^tig  fpred^en  gelehrt  (not  lel^ren)/  he  has  taught  me 
to  Bpeak  correctly. 
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To  have  made  —  had  made. 

Are  you  getting  a  coat  made  (do 
you  order  a  coat)  ? 

I  am  getting    one   made  (I  do 
order  one). 

I  have  had  one  made. 

Has  your  brother  had  his  shirt 
washed  ? 

He  has  had  it  washed. 

The  cravaty 
the  neck, 

Hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats 
mended  ? 

I  have  had  some  mended  some- 
times. 


fOtadien  laffen*. 

SafTen  @ie  einen  ^cd  madden  ? 

3(^  lafTe  einen  mad)en. 

3d)  ^ahc  einen  mad)en  laffen. 
*&at  S^r  SSruber  fein  «^emb  iva» 

fd)en  laffen  V 
@r  l)at  eg  wafd^en  laffen. 
bag  «^a(gtud)  9 
bet  *^alg. 
J^af  ^u  manä)mal  JgaUttidict  aug« 

beffern  laffen  ? 
3<t)   ^abe   mand)mal   weldie  aug« 

bcffern  laffen. 


EXERCISES. 
102. 

Have  you  drunk  wine  ? — I  have  drunk  some. — Have  you 
drunk  much  of  it  ? — I  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Hast  thoa 
drunk  some  beer  ? — I  have  drunk  some. — Has  thy  brother  drunk 
much  good  cider  ? — He  has  not  drunk  much  of  it,  but  enough. — 
When  did  you  drink  any  wine  ? — I  drank  some  yesterday  and 
to-day  (idji  ^abe  geflern  unb  ^eute  tpelcl()en). — Has  the  servant  carried 
the  letter  ? — He  has  carried  it. — Where  has  he  carried  it  to  ? — 
He  has  carried  it  to  your  friend. — Have  you  brought  us  some 
apples  ? — We  have  brought  you  some. — How  many  apples  have 
you  brought  us  ? — We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  them.— 
When  did  you  bring  them  ? — I  brought  (jjjabc  —  oebrad^t)  them  this 
morning. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to  eight — Have  you 
sent  your  little  boy  to  the  market? — I  have  sent  him  thither 
(ba^)in). — ^When  did  you  send  him  thither? — This  evening. — 
Have  you  written  to  your  father  ? — I  have  written  to  him. — Has 
he  answered  you  ? — He  has  not  yet  answered  me. — Have  you 
ever  written  to  the  physician  ? — I  have  never  written  to  him.— 
Has  he  sometimes  written  to  you  ? — He  has  often  written  to  me. 
— ^What  has  he  written  to  you  ? — He  has  written  to  me  some- 
thing.— Have  your  friends  ever  written  to  you  ? — They  have 
often  written  to  me. — How  many  times  (Lesson  XLIV.)  have 
they  written  to  you  ? — They  have  written  to  me  more  than  thirty 
times. — Have  you  ever  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  never  seen  him. — 
Has  he  ever  seen  you  ? — He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast  thou  ever 
seen  any  Greeks  ? — I  have  often  seen  some. — Have  you  already 
seen  a  Syrian  ? — I  have  already  seen  one. — Where  have  you  seen 
One  ? — At  the  theatre. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother  \ 
(Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XXX.) — I  have  given  \t  lo  \ÄtCL%— 
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Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant  ? — I  have  given  some  to 
him. — How  much  have  you  given  to  him  ? — I  have  given  to  him 
fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good  neigh- 
bours' children  ? — I  have  'given  some  to  them. — Will  you  give 
some  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  {Obs.  /I,  end  of  Lesson  XX.)  ? 
— I  have  already  given  some  to  him. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some 
wine  ? — I  have  already  given  you  some. — When  didst  thou  give 
me  some  ? — I  gave  you  some  formerly. — ^Wilt  thou  give  me  some 
now  ?— I  cannot  give  you  any  (Sd)  fann  3t)nen  leinen). 

103. 
Has  the  American  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  lent  me  some. — 
Has  he  often  lent  you  some  ? — He  has  lent  me  some  sometimes. 
— When  did  he  lend  you  any  ? — He  lent  me  some  formerly. — 
Has  the  Italian  ever  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  never  lent  me 
any. — Is  he  poor  1 — He  is  not  poor  ;  he  is  richer  than  you. — 
Will  you  lend  me  a  crown  ? — I  will  lend  you  two  of  them. — Has 
your  boy  come  to  mine  ? — He  has  come  to  him. — W^hen  ? — This 
morning. — At  what  time  ? — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than  I  ? 
— At  what  o'clock  did  you  come  ? — I  came  at  half-past  five. — 
He  has  come  earlier  than  you. — Where  did  your  brother  go  to  ? — 
He  went  to  the  ball. — When  did  he  go  thither? — He  went 
thither  the  day  before  yesterday. — Has  the  ball  taken  place  ? — 
It  has  taken  place. — Has  it  taken  place  late  ? — It  has  taken  place 
early. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  midnight. — Does  your  brother 
learn  to  write  ? — He  does  Jeam  it — Does  he  already  know  how 
(Lesson  XXXIX.)  to  read  ? — He  does  not  know  how  yet. — 
Have  you  ever  learnt  German  ? — I  learnt  it  formerly,  but  I  do 
not  know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt  French  ? — He  has 
never  learnt  it. — Does  he  learn  it  at  present  ? — He  does  learn  it. 
— Do  you  know  die  Englishman  whom  I  know  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  one  whom  (Lessons  XIV.  and  XVI.)  you  know  ;  but  I 
know  another.  (Lesson  XXIII.) — Does  your  friend  know  the 
same  noblemen  whom  I  know  ? — He  does  not  know  the  same ; 
but  he  knows  others. — Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom 
I  have  known  (»eld^e  ic^  gefannt  li^aht)  ? — I  have  not  known  the 
same ;  but  I  have  known  others. — Have  you  ever  had  your  coat 
mended  ? — I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended. — Hast  thou  already 
had  thy  boots  mended  ? — I  have  not  yet  had  them  mended. — 
Has  your  cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended  ? — He  has 
several  times  had  them  mended. — Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy 
shoe  mended  ? — I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended. 
— Have  you  had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts  washed? —I  have 
neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  washed. — What  stockings  have 
you  had  washed  ? — I  have  had  the  thread  stockings  washed. — 
Has  your  father  had  a  table  made  ? — He  has  had  one  made. — 
Have  you  had  anything  made  ? — I  have  had  nothing  made.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

Sieben  unb  tjierjigjle  Section* 


To  receive — received.  Öcfommen*  (erhalten*,  cmp> 

fangen*). 

Obs.  A,  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XLIII.)  that  some  verbs  do  not 
take  the  syllable  9  e  in  the  past  participle ;  they  are, 

ist.  Those  which  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable  unaccented  par- 
ticles: Uf  emp/  ent;  ct/  ge/  ntx,  wihzv,  5er  (See  Lesson  XXVIL,  or 
with  one  of  the  following  particles,  when  inseparable :  burd^/  through ; 
Winter/  behind;  über/  over;  unt/  around;  unter;  under;  ooU/  full; 
mietet/  again  ^ 

2d,  Those  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in  tren/ 
or  ieren.  Ex.  ffubtren/  to  study ;  past  part,  flubirt/  studied.  (See  page 
69,  Method,  Part  IL) 

Rule.  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  tonic  accent  upon 
the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable  g  e  in  the  past  participle. 

How  much  money  have  you  re-  SOBieioiel  Q$elb  l^aben  ®ie    befom^ 

ceived  ?  men  ? 

I  have  received  three  crowns.  ^dj  l^abe  bret  Z\)aUt  befommen. 

Have  you  received  letters  ?  «|)aben  ©ie  S3riefe  erhalten  ? 

I  have  received  some.  ^dt)  l^abe  »eld^e  erhalten. 


To  promises-promised.  \  SSerf|>red)en*  —  t)erfprod)cn. 

Obs.  B.  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  conjugated  like  their 
primitives  :  thus  the  verb  t)erfpred)en  *  is  conjugated  like  fpre(i)en  */  to 
speak,  which  is  its  primitive.     (Lessons  XXVL  and  XXXVL) 

Do  you  promise  me  to  come  ?         I  SSerf|>recl)cn  ©ie  mir  ju  f  ommen  ? 
I  promise  you.  I  ^d)  tjerfpred^c  cS  S^nen. 


The  grosh  (a  coin), 

the  denier, 
A    crown    contains    twenty-four 

groshes. 
A  grosh  contains  twelve  deniers. 


ber  ®rofd)en  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 
bee  pfennig. 
Qin  Zt)aUt  f)at  \)m  unb  owanjig 

©rofdjen. 
@in  ©rofdS^en  $at  gwSlf  Pfennige* 


*  Verbs  compounded  with  these  particles  are  inseparable,  when  the 
particles  may  be  considered  as  adverbs,  and  separable  when  they  hava 
the  meaning  of  prepositions. 
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A  florin  contüns  sixteen  groshes  I  @in  ©ulben  ^at  fed^jel^n  ®rotd)ep 


or   sixty  kreutzers,   or  forty 
eight  good  kreutzers. 
A  denier  contains  two  oboles 
The  obole. 


ober  fed()si0  Äreujec/  ober  od^t 
unb  t>ter}{0  gute  ^eujer. 

©in  pfennig  ^at  jwel  fetter. 

ber  ^eUer. 


There  is. 
There  are. 

How  many  groshes  are  there  in  a 

crown  ? 
Twenty-four. 

(So  ijt 
@6  finb. 

9Biet){el   ©cofd^en   ffnb  in   einem 
SSier  unb  iwanjig. 

To  wear  out — worn  out. 
To  speU^spelled. 

How? 

2Cbtra0en*  —  abgetroöen  {aU 

nu|en— abgenu^t). 
IBuc^jlabiren   —   bud)flabirt. 

{Obs.  A,) 
äBie? 

Well. 

Bad,  badly. 
How  has  he  washed  the  shirt  ? 
He  has  washed  it  well. 
How  have  you  written  the  letter  ? 

®ut/  n>ol!)l  (adverbs  >). 
@d()led^t/  übel/  fd^Umm  (adverbs  3). 
SBie  ^at  cr  hat  j^zmh  gewafd^n? 
er  li^at  e«  gut  0ewafd)en. 
flSie  ^aben  (Sie  ben  HBrief  gef({)rie« 
ben? 

Thus. 
So  so. 

@o. 
@o  fo. 

In  this  manner.               i 

^  2Cuf  biefe  2Crt. 
.  2Cuf  biefe  SBeife. 

To  caU^calUd 

Have  you  called  the  man  \ 
I  have  called  him. 

Sftufen*  — gerufen. 

^aben  @ie  ben  ^ann  gerufen? 
^cb  haht  ibn  gerufen. 

'  ®ut  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  Ex.  @r  rebet 
gut/  he  speaks  well.  SSSo^l  denotes  a  certain  degree  of  well  being.  £x. 
3ci&  bin  wo^I/ 1  am  well ;  id^  xotxi  e§  n>o^l/ 1  know  it  well. 

'  @d()led)t  is  the  opposite  to  gut/  and  übel  the  opposite  to  mo^l.  Ex. 
@r  fd)reibt  \6jit6)U  he  writes  badly.  (Stn>a§  übel  nehmen/  to  be  offended 
at  anything,  ^(^limm  is  employed  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  übel/ 
thus  we  say :  fc^limm  genug/  bad  enough ;  be|to  fd)limmer/  so  much  the 
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Tcdiy. 

To  put  (to  place,  to  lay). 

Do  you  put  your  coat  to  dry  ? 
I  do  put  it  to  dry. 
Where  have  you  placed  (put)  the 
book? 

1  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. 


7b  Ue-^hm. 
Where  lies  the  book  ? 
It  lies  upon  the  table. 
It  has  lain  upon  the  table. 


There, 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair  ? 
It  does  lie  there  (on  it). 
It  has  lain  there. 


Srocfnen. 
Segen. 

Segen  @{e  3^tren  ^d  ivl  trocfnen  ? 

3cl()  lege  i^n  ivl  trodnen. 

äBo  ^aben  @{e  \>a%  fßVL^  ^inge« 

legt?     (See   Note   A,   Lesson 

XXXIX.) 
3(^  ^abe  e6  auf  ben  %x\^  gelegt 


Siegen*— gelegen. 

9Bo  liegt  baö  S3ud^  ? 

@ö  liegt  auf  bem  Sifc^e. 

(So  %at  auf  \>tm  %x\ijt  gelegen. 


darauf. 

Siegt  ba6  S3uc^  auf  htm  @tu$le  ? 
@ö  liegt  barauf. 
@d  ]()at  bacauf  gelegen. 


EXERCISES. 

104. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything  ? — I  have  promised  nothing.-— 
Do  you  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  ?— I  do  give  it  you. 
— Have  you  received  much  money  ?— I  have  received  but  little. 
— How  much  of  it  have  you  received  ? — I  have  received  but  one 
crown. — When  have  you  received  your  letter  ? — I  have  received 
it  to-day. — Hast  thou  received  anything? — I  have  received 
nothing. — ^What  have  we  received? — We  have  received  long  (groß) 
letters. — Do  you  promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  ? — I  do  promise 
you  to  come  to  it. — Does  your  ball  take  place  to-night  ? — It  does 
take  place. — How  much  money  have  you  given  to  my  son  ? — I 
have  given  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  not  promised  him 
more  ? — I  have  given  him  what  I  have  promised  him. — Have 
our  enemies  received  their  money  ? — They  have  not  received  it. 
— Have  you  German  money  ? — I  have  some. — What  kind  of 
money  have  you  ? — I  have  crowns,  florins,  kreutzers,  groshes,  and 
deniers. — How  many  groshes  are  there  in  a  florin  ? — A  florin 
contains  (^at)  sixteen  groshes,  or  sixty  kreutzers,  or  forty-eight 
good  kreutzers. — Have  you  any  oboles  ? — I  have  a  few  of  them. 
— How  many  oboles  are  there  in  a  denier  ? — A  denier  contains 
two  oboles. — Will  you  lend  your  coat  to  me  ? — I  will  lend  it  to 
you  ;  but  it  is  worn  out. — Are  your  shoes  worn  out  ? — They  are 
not  worn  out. — Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  ? — I  will  lend 
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them  to  him. — ^To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  ? — I  have  not 
lent  it ;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody, — To  whom  have  you  given 
it  ? — I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (ber  2Crme). 

105. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  ? — He 
does  know. — Does  he  spell  well  ? — He  does  spell  well. — How 
has  your  little  boy  spelt  ? — He  has  spelt  so  so. — How  have  your 
children  written  their  letters  ? — They  have  written  them  badly. 
— Do  you  know  (Lesson  XXXIX.)  Spanish  ? — I  do  know  it. — 
Does  your  cousin  speak  Italian  ? — He  speaks  it  well. — How  do 
your  friends  speak  ? — They  do  not  speak  badly  (niÖ)t  übel). — Do 
they  listen  to  what  you  tell  them  ? — They  do  listen  to  it. — How 
hast  thou  learnt  English  ? — I  have  learnt  it  m  this  manner. — 
Have  you  called  me  ? — I  have  not  called  you,  but  your  brother. 
— Is  he  come  ? — Not  yet  (Lesson  XLIL). — Where  have  you 
wetted  (naf  mad|en)  your  clothes  ? — I  have  wetted  them  in  the 
country. — Will  you  put  them  to  dry  (ju  trocfncn  legen)  ? — I  wiU 
put  them  to  dry. — Where  have  you  put  my  hat  ? — I  have  put  it 
upon  the  table. — Hast  thou  seen  my  book  ? — I  have  seen  it. — 
Where  is  itt — It  lies  upon  your  brother's  trunk. — ^Does  my 
handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair  ? — It  does  lie  upon  it. — ^When 
were  you  in  the  country  ? — I  was  there  the  day  before  yesterday. 
— Have  you  found  your  father  there  ? — I  have  found  him  there. 
•—What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  said  nothing.— What  have  you 
been  doiog  in  the  country? — ^I  have  been  doing  nothing  there. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSON, 

Zä^t  unb  ))ierii9jie  Section. 


Does  your  father  wish  to  give  me 
anything  to  do  ? 

He  does  wish  to  give  thee  some- 
thing to  do. 

Obs,  ^aiVifioit,  relates  sometimes  to  an  infinitive,  as: 


fSia  S^r   fßaUx  mir  (Stm^   a« 

tl^^un  geben  ? 
(Sr  miU  ^r  Qtxoa^  }u  t^un  ^tUtu 


Have  you  a  mind  to  work  ? 

I  have  no  mind  to  it. 

Is  thy  hrother  gone  to  the  coim- 

try? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  go  thither  ? 
I  have  a  mind  to  it. 


How  old  are  you  ? 
I  am  twelve  years  old. 
How  old  is  your  brother  ? 
He  is  thirteen  years  old. 


Almost  {nearly). 

About. 

Hardly, 

He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old. 
I  am  about  fifteen  years  old. 
He  is  almost  sixteen  years  old. 
You  are  hardly  seventeen  years 
old. 


Not  qtdte. 
I  am  not  quite  eighteen  yean  old. 

Art  tiiou  older  than  thy  broUiar  ? 
I  am  younger  than  he. 


^aben  @{e  £ufl  ^u  arbeiten  ? 

^6)  li^aU  feine  £ufl  baju. 

3ft  ^etn  S3ruber  aufs  Sanb   go 

gangen  ? 
@r  ifl  ba^in  gegangen, 
«^afl  )Du  Suft  ba^in  gu  ge^en? 
^6)  fiabe  Sufi  ba^u. 


SBie  alt  ftnb  @ie  ? 
S*btn8tt)Mf3air»alt. 
äBiealtiflS^rlBruber? 
(Sr  ift  brei^e^n  3a^  alt. 


SBetna^e  or  fafl. 

Ungef&^r. 

^aum. 

©r  ift  fafl  oicrgc^n  Sa^r  alt. 
34  bin  ungefd^  fimf|e(a  3a^  alt. 
(Sx  ifi  beinahe  ^^iie^n  3atr  oft. 
@te  ftnb  laum  ftebge^n  Sa^r  alt. 


9tt(^t  gana* 

3d^  bin  ni^t  gana  a^t^n  3a^ 

olt. 
Sift  )Dtt  &lter  M  «Dettt  JBntber? 
3c^  bin  länger  all  er. 


'  Here  costom  reqiures  the  singular  numbor. 
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To  understand — understood. 

Do  you  understand  me  ? 
«  do  understand  you. 
Have  you  understood  the  man  ? 
I  have  understood  him. 
I  hear  you,  hut  I  do  not  under- 
stand vou. 


The  noise. 
The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind. 

The  wind. 
Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the 

wind? 
I  do  hear  it. 


To  bark. 

The  harking. 
Have  you  heard  the  harking  of 

the  dogs  ? 
I  have  heard  it. 


To  lose — lost. 

To  beat — beaten. 
Thou  heatest, — ^he  beats. 

To  read    — read  (p.  p.). 
To  remain — remained. 

To  take  — taken. 
To  know — known. 

Have  you  lost  anything } 
I  have  lost  nothing. 

To  lose  (at  play) — lost. 


How  much  has  your  brother  lost? 
He  has  lost  about  a  crown. 

"Who  has  beaten  the  dog  ? 
No  one  !ias  beaten  it. 


8Jetjlc|)cn»— öerjlanben.  (Obs. 
A,  Lesson  XLVH.) 

SBerfle^en^iem^? 
3c^  oerjle^e  @te. 

«^aben  @te  ben  ^ann  oerftonben? 
34  ^^^^  i^n  oerftanben. 
3(b  ]^6re  ®ie/  aUt  iä)  oerftel^e  ®ie 
nlAu 


bet  S&rm» 

bad  ©aufen  bed  ^inbed. 

ber  äBinb. 

^5ren  @ie  bad  kaufen  bed  !!Stnbed? 

3(i)  ^6re  ed. 


S3eUen. 

bad  HBeUen. 

«^aben  @te  ha^  SSeKen  ber  ^unbe 

0ei^6rt? 
3c^  ^abe  ed  ge^Srt. 


Verlieren*— oerloren.  {Obs.  A, 

licsson  XLVII.) 
©d&lagen*— öefdilagen. 
iDu  fd)l59ll— er  fd)l&9t. 


8efen*— gelefen. 

^Bleiben*  —  geblieben  (takes 

fe)pn  for  its  auxiliary). 
9let)men* — genommen. 
Stiffen*— gewuft. 


«^aben  ®te  @tn)ad  verloren? 
3cäS)  ^aU  Siliditd  oerloren. 


SSerfpielen*— oerfpielt.   (O&5. 
A,  Lesson  XLVH.) 

SBiecicl  ^at  S^r  Sruber  t)erfpielt? 
@r  bat  ungef&^r  einen  Zi)aUt  vtts 

fpielt. 
?ßer  \)at  ben  ^unb  9efd)la9en? 
9liemanb  ^at  ii)n  gefdilagen. 
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How  many  books  has  your  cou- 
sin already  read  ? 

He  has  already  read  five  of  them, 
and  at  present  he  is  reading  the 
sixth. 

Has  the  man  taken  anything  from 
you? 

He  has  taken  nothing  from  me. 

Do  you  know  as  much  as  this 
man? 

I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he. 

Have  you  known  that  ? 

I  have  not  known  it. 

Where  have  our  friends  remained? 

They  have  remained  at  home. 


fd)on  gelefen  ? 
(Sr  ^at  beren  fd)on  fönf  gelefen/  unb 
je^t  lieft  er  baö  fec^öte. 

t  'i><it  hex  fOtann  S^nen  (Stxoa^ 

genommen  ? 
t  @r  "^at  mir  9tid)ts  genommen. 
SßifTen  @ie  fo  oiel  mie  btefer  !0iann? 

^dj  mii  ntd)t  fo  ml  toic  er. 
^aben  @ie  baö  gemußt  ?  4 

3d)  i^abe  e§  nid^it  gemuf t. 
^0  ftnb  unfcre  greunbe  geblieben? 
@te  ftnb  SU  |>au[e  geblieben. 


EXERCISES. 

106. 

Have  you  time  to  write  a  letter  ? — I  have  time  to  write  one- 
Will  you  lend  a  book  to  my  brother  ? — I  have  lent  one  to  him 
already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  more  ? — I  will  lend  him  two 
more. — Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  ? — I  have  given 
them  money. — How  much  money  has  my  cousin  given  you  ? — 
He  has  given  me  only  a  little ;  he  has  given  me  only  two  crowns. 
— How  old  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  you 
as  old  as  he  ? — I  am  not  so  old. — How  old  are  you  ? — I  am 
hardly  eighteen  years  old. — How  old  art  thou  ? — I  am  about 
twelve  years  old. — Am  I  younger  than  you  ? — I  do  not  know. — 
How  old  is  our  neighbour  ? — He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — 
Are  our  friends  as  young  as  we  ? — They  are  older  than  we. — 
How  old  are  they  ? — The.  one  is  nineteen  and  the  other  twenty 
years  old. — Is  your  father  as  old  as  mine  ? — He  is  older  than 
yours. — Have  you  read  my  book  ? — I  have  not  quite  read  it  yet. 
— Has  your  friend  finished  his  book  ? — He  has  almost  finished 
it. — Do  you  understand  me  ? — I  do  understand  you. — Does  the 
Englishman  understand  us  ? — He  does  understand  us« — Do  you 
understand  what  we  are  telling  you  ? — We  do  understand  it. — 
Dost  thou  understand  German  ? — I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but 
I  am  learning  it.— Do  we  understand  the  English  ? — We  do  not 
understand  them. — Do  the  Germans  understand  us  ? — They  do 
understand  us. — Do  we  understand  them  ? — We  hardly  under- 
stand them. — Do  you  hear  any  noise  ? — I  hear  nothing. — Have 
you  heard  the  roaring  of  the  wind  ? — I  have  heard  it. — What  do 
you  hear  ? — I  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — ^Whose  dog  is  this  f 
— It  is  the  dog  of  the  Scotchman. 
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107. 
Have  you  lost  your  stick  ? — I  have  not  bst  it. — Has  your 
servant  lost  my  note  ? — He  has  lost  it. — Have  you  gone  to  the 
ball  ? — No,  1  have  not  gone  to  it. — ^Where  have  you  remained  ? 
— I  have  remained  at  home. — Has  your  father  lost  (at  play)  as 
much  money  as  I  ? — He  has  lost  more  of  it  than  you. — How 
much  have  I  lost  ? — You  have  hardly  lost  a  crown. — ^Where  has 
thy  brother  remained  ? — He  has  remained  at  home. — Have  our 
friends  remained  in  the  country  ? — They  have  remained  there. — 
Do  you  know  as  much  as  the  English  physician  ? — I  do  not 
know  as  much  as  he. — Does  the  French  physician  know  as  much 
«as  you  ? — He  knows  more  than  I  ? — Does  any  one  know  more 
than  the  French  physicians  ? — No  one  knows  more  than  they. — 
Have  your  brothers  read  my  books  ? — They  have  not  quite  read 
them. — How  many  of  them  have  they  read  ? — They  have  hardly 
read  two  of  them. — Has  the  son  of  my  gardener  taken  anything 
from  you  ? — He  has  taken  my  books  from  me. — What  hast  thou 
taken  from  him? — I  have  taken  nothing  from  him. — Has  he  taken 
money  from  you  ? — He  has  taken  some  from  me.— How  much 
money  has  he  taken  from  you  ? — He  has  taken  from  me  almost 
two  crowns.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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FOBTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

SRcun  unb  tjierjigjlc  Section. 


To  hite^-bitten. 

Why? 

Because, 


Seifen  •— ö«^Ufcn. 

Sßarum? 

nzxL 


f^  The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative  (in  compound  tenses,  the 
auxiliary),  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  when  this  begins  with  a. 
conjunction  or  a  conjunctive  word,  such  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  a 
relative  adverb.    The  conjunctions  which  do  not  require  the  verb  to 
be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given  hereafter. 


Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  ? 

I  beat  it,  because  it  has  bitten  me. 

Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  in  the 

garden? 
I  do  see  him. 
Do  you  know  the  man  who  has 

lent  me  the  book  i 
I  do  not  know  him« 
Do  you  read  the  book,  which  I 

have  lent  you  ? 
I  do  read  it. 


fOSacum  f^lagen  ®ie  ben  «^unb  ? 
3<^  fc^lage  i^n/meil  er  m\^  gebiffen 

iat. 
@e^n  @ie  ben  SDlann/  welder  (bee) 

tm®actenifl? 
34  fe^e  i^K. 
kennen  ©ie  b^n  9)Umnf  bee  (»eU 

d^r)  xtät  bod  Sttd^  geliehen  |Ktt? 
^6)  fenne  i^n  nid)t. 
Sefen  @ie  bad  S3tt(^/  »eld^d  x^ 

S^nengeliei^^be? 
3(^  lefe  it. 


Obs,  When  the  verb  which  a  conjunctive  word  causes  to  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  phrase^  is  compounded  with  a  sepanible  partkle,  this 
is  not  detached  from  it.    Ex. 


I  breakfast  before  I  go  out. 
Does  the  tailor  show  you  the  coat, 
which  he  is  mending  ? 


iti^t  S^nen    bee   ^d^^neiber  htn 
Stod/  welchen  erauöbefTect? 


7b  wait. 
To  expect. 

To  wait  for  some  one  or  for  some- 
thing. 
To  expect  some  one  or  something. 
Do  you  wait  fov  my  brother  I 


SBacten. 
erwartend 

2Cuf  einen  obet  (Stxoa&  wavUxu 

(Stnen  obec  Q^twaS  entarten. 
flSarten  ®ie  auf  meinen  darüber? 


*  ©arten  auf/  with  the  accusative  case,  is  used,  ^\i«n  ^äv^  '^«woa  f« 
thing  spoken  of  is  present,  and  erwarten/  when  it  ia  not. 

l2 
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I  do  wait  for  him. 
Do  yoa  expect  friends  ? 
I  do  expect  some. 

7b  owe. 

How  much  do  you  owe  me  ? 
I  owe  you  fifty  crowns. 


How  much  does   the  man  owe 
you? 

He  owes  me  ten  shillings. 

Does  he  owe  as  much  as  you  ? 

He  owes  more  than  I. 

The  shilUng, 

llie  pound. 

The  livre  (a  coin). 


To  return  (to  come  back) — 
rettamed. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  return 

from  the  market  ? 
I  return  from  it  at  twelve  o'clock. 


From  there f  thence  (from  it). 

Does   the    servant    return    early 

thence  ? 
He  returns  thence  at  ten  o'clock 

in  the  morning. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 


How  long  f 
During f  for. 


2^  »arte  auf  il^n. 
@m>arten  ®te  greunbe? 
Sd^  txxoaxti  einige. 


©d&utbig  feJs>n*». 

SOBieioiel  ftnb  ®ie  mir  fc^ulbig? 

Sd)  bin  2%XiiXi  funfitg  Si^aler  fdduU 

flSteotel  ift  %)^Titxi  ber  fOlonn  fc^ul^ 

@r  ift  mir  ^e^n  ^d^^iUinde  fd^ulbtg. 
Sft  er  fo  Diet  Wulbig  »ie  @ie  ? 
@r  iji  me^r  f({)ulbid  al§  tc^. 
ber  @(l^illind. 
ha^  ^funb. 
ber  St^anfe. 


Surödf  ommen*  —  2urü(fge« 
fommen. 

Urn  wteotel  U^r  fommen  @te  oon 

\izm  fOtarfte  jurüc!  ? 
Sci^  fomme  um  jwblf  U^r  oon  ba 

5Uräc(. 


SSon  ba. 

Äommt  ber  SSebiente  frulj)  oon  ba 

Surucf  ? 
@):  fommt  um  ge^n  U^r  fOlorgenS 

t)on  ba  jurüd^. 
t  Um  neun  U^r  SWorgcnS. 
t  Urn  elf  Uf)r  2Cbenb6. 


SBie  lange»? 

Sß&^renb   (a  preposition  which 
governs  the  genitive  case). 


'  @df)Ulbi3  feion*/  to  owe,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound  verb, 
of  which  the  separable  particle  is  placed  at  the  end,  fct)ulbt0/  due, 
owing,  indebted,  having  here  the  force  of  the  separable  particle. 

*  The  accusative  case  answers  to  the  question  »)ie  lange  ?  how  long  ? 

and  other  similar  questions,  relative  to  measure,  weight,  quantity,  &c., 

as  »ic  lanfli?  how  long?  wie  fd)tt)er?  how  heavy?  »ieoicl?  how  much? 

B*ie  t^aet  f  of  what  price  ?  mie  n>ett  ?  how  far  ?  wie  gro$  ?  of  what  size  ? 

rvfe  att?  hew  old  i    (See  Method,  Part  U.  \).  340 
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How  long  has  he  remuned  there?  j  SBte  lange  ifi  er  ha  gebUeiben? 


A  TTiinute. 

(Sine  ^Olinute. 

An  hour. 

Sine  @tttnbe\ 

A  day. 

@inen  Za^. 

A  year. 

(Sin  So^r  (a  neater  sabstantive. 

takmg  e  in  the  plural,  without 

being  softened). 

A  month. 

(Sinen  ^onat. 

The  summer. 

bet  @ommer  $ 

the  winter. 

bet  flBinter. 

During  the  summer. 


r  ^&^renb  bed  Kommers. 
<  ^en  ©ommer  fiber. 
V  SDcn  ©ommer  ^inburd). 


How  long  have  you  spoken  with 
the  man  ? 

I  have  spoken  with  him  for  three 
hours. 

How  long  has  your  brother  re- 
mained in  the  country  ? 

He  has  remained  there  a  month. 

Have  you  remained  long  with  my 
father  ? 

I  have  remained  with  him  for  an 
hour. 

Long. 


SQSie  lange  f)aUn   @ie   mit   bem 

fD^annegefprodjien? 
3d)  I;abe  brei  ©tunben  mit  i^m 

gefprod^en. 
SBie  lange  ifi  3$t  SSrubcr  auf  bem 

Sanbe  geblieben  ? 
@r  ifl  einen  ^onat  ha  geblieben. 
@inb  @ie  lange  bei  meinem  ^ata 

geblieben  ? 
!s^  hin  eine  ©tunbe  lang  hd  i^m 

geblieben. 
Sänge. 


EXERCISES. 

108. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  ? — I  love  him,  because  he  is  good. 
— Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog  ? — Because  it  has  bitten 
his  little  boy. — Why  does  our  father  love  me  ? — He  loves  you, 
because  you  are  good. — Do  your  friends  love  us  ? — They  love  us, 
because  we  are  good. — Why  do  you  bring  me  wine  ? — I  bring 
you  some,  because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  ? 
— He  drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  see  the  sailor,  who 
is  in  (auf)  the  ship  ? — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the 


*  Minute/  minute,  @tunbe/  hour,  are  two  nouns  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der; they  add  n  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural,  without  soCt«tkm%^^ 
radical  vowels.    We  can  also  say:  eine  ©tunbe Uxv^i  dafni^ «slVwä- 

ein  Sapi^  lan0/  during  a  year. 
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tbe  ship,  but  the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  square. — Do  you  read 
the  books  which  my  father  has  given  you  ? — I  do  read  them. — 
Do  you  know  the  Italians  whom  we  know  ? — We  do  not  know 
those  whom  you  know,  but  we  know  others  (anberc). — Do  you 
buy  the  horse  which  we  have  seen  ? — I  do  not  buy  that  which 
we  have  seen,  but  another  («in  anbete«). — Do  you  seek  what  you 
you  have  lost  ?— I  do  seek  it. — Do  you  find  the  man  whom  you 
have  looked  for  ? — I  do  not  find  him. — Does  the  butcher  kill  the 
ox  which  he  has  bought  in  (öwf  with  the  dat.)  the  market  ? — He 
does  kill  it. — Do  our  cooks  kill  the  chickens  which  they  have 
bought? — They  do  kill  them. — Does  the  hatter  mend  the  hat 
which  I  have  sent  him? — He  does  mend  it.— Does  the  shoe- 
maker mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  ? — He  does  not 
mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out. — Does  your  coat  lie  upon 
the  chair? — It  does  lie  upon  it. — Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair  upon 
which  I  placed  it? — No,  it  lies  upon  another. — Where  is  my  hat? 
— It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (worin  or  in  wetd&cm)  you  have  been. 
— ^Do  you  wait  for  any  one  ? — I  wait  for  no  one. — ^Do  you  wait 
for  the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morning? — I  do  wait  for  him. 
— Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  ? — I  am  waiting  for  it. — Do  you 
expect  your  father  this  evening? — I  do  expect  him. — At  what 
o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  ? — He  has  gone  thither  at  seven 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there?  —  He 
returns  from  there  at  eleven  o'clock. — Has  your  bailiff  returned 
from  the  market  ?— He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what 
o'clock  has  your  brother  returned  from  the  country? — He  has 
returned  from  thence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  ? — I  have 
come  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Hast 
thou  remained  long  with  him  ? — I  have  remained  with  him  about 
an  hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball? — I 
intend  to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  has  the 
Englishman  remained  with  you? — He  has  remained  with  me  for 
two  hours. — Do  you  intend  to  remain  long  in  the  country  ? — I 
intend  to  remain  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  have 
your  brothers  remained  in  town  (in  ber  ^iaU)  ? — They  have  re- 
mained there  during  the  winter. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? — 
You  do  not  owe  me  much. — How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor? 
— I  only  owe  him  fifty  crowns. — How  much  dost  thou  owe  thy 
shoemaker? — I  owe  him  already  seventy  crowns. — Do  I  owe  you 
anything  ? — You  owe  me  nothing. — How  much  does  the  French- 
man owe  you  ?— He  owes  me  more  than  you. — Do  the  English 
otra  jroa  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ? — Not  quite  so  much. — Do  I 
■^me  you  as  much  as  my  brother  ? — ^You  o'sve  m^  mot^  than  he.— 
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Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  ? — ^You  owe  me  less  than 
they. — Why  do  you  ^ve  money  to  the  merchant? — {  give  him 
some  because  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs. — ^Why  do  you  not 
drink  ? — I  do  not  drink  because  I  am  not  thirsty. — ^Why  do  you 
pick  up  this  ribbon  ? — I  pick  it  up,  because  I  want  it. — Why  do 
you  lend  money  to  this  man? — I  lend  him  some  because  he 
Avants  some. — Why  does  your  brother  study  ? — He  studies,  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  learn  German  (Urnen  »ill). — Art  thou  thirsty  ? 
— I  am  not  thirsty,  because  I  have  drunk. — Has  your  cousin 
drunk  already  ? — Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet  thirsty. — Does  the  ser- 
vant show  you  the  room  which  he  sweeps  ? — He  does  not  show 
me  that  which  he  sweeps  now,  but  that  which  he  swept  yes- 
terday.— Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go  out  ? — I  go  out  before 
I  breakfast. — ^What  does  your  shoemaker  do  before  he  sweeps  his 
room  ? — He  mends  my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  he  sweeps  it. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTIETÖ  LESSON. 

Junfjigflc  fiection. 


To  Uoe,  to  dwell,  to  reside,  to  abide, 
to  lodge. 

Where  do  you  live  ? 

I  live  in  William-street,  number 

twenty-five. 
Where  has  your  brother  lived  ? 
He  has  lived  in  Frederic-street, 

number  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's 

house  ? 
I  do  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my 

father's  house. 
Does  your  friend  still  live  where 

I  have  lived  ? 
He  lives  no  longer  where  you  have 

lived ;  he  lives  at  present  in  the 

great  square. 


The  street. 
The  number. 


To  brush. 

Have  you  brushed  my  coat  i 
I  have  brushed  it. 

How  long  ^ 

TOl,  until. 

Till  noon. 

Till  twelve  o'clock. 


3<§  »o^nc  in  ber  SBil^clmöftcaßt, 
9'lummer  fünf  unb  >  ^wanjig. 

SBo  l^at  3^)r  SBrubcr  gewohnt  ? 

@i:  \}(3it  in  \)tt  gricbrid)6ftragc/ 
Plummet  l^unbert  unb  fünfzig 
gewohnt. 

Söo^njit  JDu  bei  JDcincm  ^itUx  ? 

# 

34  wo^nc  nid^t  htx  i^m<  fcnbcrn 

bei  meinem  SSatet. 
SBo^nt  5^r  grcunb  nod)  (ba);  tt)o 

i^  gen)o()nt  li^aU  ? 
@r  »o^nt  nid)t  mel^r  Q>Oi),  ttjo  ^xz 

gewohnt  ^aben  9  er  n>o^nt  je^t 

auf  bem  grof  en  $la^e. 


^ie  ^txa^t  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 
nine gender). 

25ic  SfJummer  (a  noun  of  the  fern, 
gender). 


Surften. 

^abcn  @ie  meinen  Sloct  gebörftet  ? 
2d)  ^<x^t  i()n  gebörftet. 


I  SSie  lange? 
I  S3  is. 

jSSiöSÄittag. 


'  /a  German,  the  conjunction  unb/  is  used  to  add  a  number  less  than 
hundred. 
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Till  to-morrow. 

Till  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

TiU  Sunday. 

TOl  Monday. 

Till  this  evening. 

Till  evening. 

Until  morning. 

Until  the  next  day. 

Until  that  day. 

Until  that  moment. 

Till  now — hitherto. 


S3t6  morgen. 
f8H  übermorgen. 
S3id  Sonntag. 
fBH  Montag. 
S3U  ^eute  2Cbenb. 
S3U  auf  ben  2Cbenb. 
IBU  an  ben  S]^orgen. 
^is  sum  anbern  Za^. 
f8ii  auf  biefen  ZaQ. 
S3id  auf  biefen  TCugenblicC 


To  this  place,  hither,  so  far,  as  far 

as  here. 
To  that  place,  thither,  so  far,  as 

far  as  there. 


S3{8  ^ux^cv  (an  adverb  of  place). 
S3id  bal^in  (an  adverb  of  place). 


Obs,    The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  except 
bie  ^ittn)od)e/  Wednesday,  which  some  authors  use  as  feminine. 


Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


Then. 

*nil  I  return  (till  my  return). 
Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my 

brother's  return). 
Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock 

at  night). 


How  long  did  you  remain  with 

my  father  ? 
I  remained  with  him  till  eleven 

o'clock  at  night. 


One,  the  people,  they,  or  any  one. 

Have  they  brought  my  shoes  ? 
They  have  not  brought  them  yet. 


^tenflag  5 
fOiittwod)  i 
iDonnerftag^ 
greitag  j 
@am§ta9  (©onnabenb). 


^ann— (bamalS/  aUbann). 

S3id  x^  jurüctfomme. 

S3id  mein  SSruber  2urüc!!ommt. 

S3id  Dter  U^r  fSlorgend. 
S3i§  f0{itternad)t  (a   noun  of  the 
feminine  gender). 


SQSie  lange  jtnb  ®te  Ux  meinem 

SSatet  geblieben  ? 
3d)  bin  hi^  elf  U^r  2(benbd  bei  i^m 

geblieben» 


^an  (indefinite  pronoun  always 
singular). 

»|>at  man  mdnt  ^ä^mV  oji\>xa^V\ 
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What  have  they  said  ? 
They  have  said  nothinp^. 
"What  have  they  done  ? 
They  have  done  nothing. 


To  be  willing  {to  wish), — been 
toilling  (wished). 

Has  he  been  willing  tx>  go  for  the 

physician  ? 
He  has  not  been  willing  to  go  for 

him. 
Has  he  wished  to  go   out  this 

morning? 
He  has  not  wished  to  go  out. 
Have  they  been  willing  to  do  it  ? 
They  have  not  been  willing  to 

do  it. 
They  have  not  been  willing  to  do 

anything. 


To    be    able  (can), — been    able 
(could). 

Have  they  been  able  ta  £nd  the 

books  ? 
They  have  not  been  able  to  find 

them. 
Has  the  tailor  been   willing   to 

mend  my  coat? 
He  has  not  been  willing  to  mend 

it. 


.  SS^ag  i)at  man  gefagt  ? 
^an  "^at  ni(^6  gefagt. 
SQSag  ^at  man  get^an? 
^an  i)at  nid^tg  get^an. 


SBollcn*/ — gciPoUt. 

'^at  cr  ben  2Cr jt  ^olen  »otten  ?  (not 
gemoUt.    See  Obs.  Less.  XL VI.) 
(Sr  i)at  if)n  md)t  ^olen  »oUen. 

'!Qat  cr  tiefen  SKorgen  ausgeben 

»oUen  ? 
dt  i)at  nidjt  ausgeben  »offen. 
jQat  man  eg  t^un  woUen  ? 
fO^an  ^at  eg  md)t  t^un  molten. 

SDtan  i^at  mä)tt  i^un  moUen. 


Ä6nncn*— gefonnt, 

^at  man  bte  S3üd^er  ftnben  !6nnen  ? 
(not  gef  onnt.  See  Less.  XLVL) 
SO^an  l^at  jte  nid^t  flnben  !6nnen. 

J^at  ber  ©(^neiber  meinen  Siod 
auSbejfern  »otten? 

(Et  l)at  if)n  nid^t  ött«beffcrn  »ol- 
len. 


Something  (or  anything)  new. 

What  do  they  say  new  ? 
TTiey  say  nothing  new. 


New. 

My  new  coat. 
My  new  friend. 
His  new  clothes. 


(&twa^   9leued. 

SS^ag  fagt  man9leueg? 
fOian  fagt  nid^tg  9leueg. 


^ein  neueg  .^leib. 
fO^ein  neuer  gi^eunb. 
©eine  neuen  Kleiber* 
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EXERCISES. 

110. 

Where  do  you  live  ? — I  live  in  the  large  {in  bcr  gropcn)  street. — 
Where  does  your  father  live  ? — He  lives  at  his  friend's  house, — 
Where  do  your  brothers  live  ? — They  live  in  the  large  street, 
number  a  hundred  and  twenty, — Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  ? 
— I  do  live  at  his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  did  live 
(Qmoi)nt  l^abcn)  ? — I  live  there  still. — Does  your  friend  still  live 
where  he  did  live  ? — He  no  longer  lives  where  lie  did  live. — 
Where  does  he  live  at  present? — He  lives  in  William- street, 
number  a  hundred  and  fifteen. — Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is 
in  the  garden. — ^Where  is  your  cousin  gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  into 
the  garden. — ^Did  you  go  to  the  play  yesterday? — ^I  did  go 
thither. — Have  you  seen  my  friend  ? — I  have  seen  him. — ^When 
did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  {^abe — 0efc^)cn)  him  this  morning. — 
Where  has  he  gone  to  ? — I  do  not  know.  {Obs.  Lesson  XLV.) — 
Has  the  servant  brushed  my  clothes  ? — He  has  brushed  them. 
— Has  he  swept  my  room  ? — He  has  swept  it. — How  long  did  he 
remain  here  ? — Till  noon. — How  long  have  you  been  writing  ? — 
I  have  been  writing  until  midnight. — How  long  did  I  work  ? — 
You  worked  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — How  long  did 
my  brother  remain  with  you  ? — He  remained  with  me  until 
evening. — How  long  hast  thou  been  working? — I  have  been 
working  till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long  to  write? — I  have  to 
write  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Has  the  physician  still  long 
to  work  ? — He  has  to  work  till  to-morrow. — Must  I  remain  long 
here  ? — ^You  must  remain  here  till  Sunday. — Must  my  brother 
remain  long  with  you  ? — He  must  remain  with  us  till  Monday. 
— How  long  must  I  work  ? — You  must  work  till  the  day  after 
to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long  to  speak? — I  have  still  an 
hour  to  speak. — ^Did  you  speak  long  ? — I  spoke  (^abe — 0cf|)rocl)cn) 
till  the  next  day. — Have  you  remained  long  in  my  room  ? — I 
have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment. — Have  you  still  long  to  live 
in  this  house  ? — I  have  still  long  to  live  in  it  (barin). — How  long 
have  you  still  to  live  in  it  ? — ^Till  Sunday* 

111. 
Does  your  friend  still  live  with  you  ? — He  lives  with  me  no 
longer. — How  long  has  he  lived  with  you  ? — He  has  lived  with 
me  only  a  year. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  ? — I 
remained  there  till  midnight. — How  long  have  you  remained  in 
the  carriage  ? — I  have  remained  an  hour  in  it. — Have  you 
remained  in  the  garden  till  now  ? — I  have  remained  there  (barfn) 
till  now. — Has  the  captain  come  as  far  as  here  ? — He  has  come 
as  far  as  here. — How  far  has  the  mercViant  cornel — -^^  V-sä 
come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  small  road. — Ha»  ^^^Tmcösl  cäteä  ^ä 
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far  as  the  end  of  the  forest  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  there.—« 
What  do  you  do  in  the  morning  ? — I  read. — And  what  do  you  do 
then? — I  breakfast  and  work. — Do  you  breakfast  before  you 
read  ? — ^No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast. — Dost  thou  play 
instead  of  working  (Lesson  XXXVIII.)  ? — I  work  instead  of 
playing. — Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  into 
the  garden  ? — He  does  not  go  to  the  play. — What  do  you  do  in 
the  evening? — I  work. — What  hast  thou  done  this  evening? — 
I  have  brushed  your  clothes  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre. — Didst 
thou  remain  long  at  the  theatre? — L  remained  there  but  a  few 
minutes. — ^Are  you  willing  to  wait  here? — How  long  must  I 
wait  ? — ^You  must  wait  till  my  father  returns. — Has  anybody 
come  ? — Somebody  has  come. — What  have'  they  (man)  wanted 
( gewollt)  ? — They  (man)  have  wanted  to  speak  to  you. — Have 
they  not  been  willing  to  wait  ? — They  have  not  been  willing  to 
wait. — ^What  do  you  say  to  that  man  ? — I  tell  him  to  wait. — 
Have  you  waited  for  me  long  ? — I  have  waited  for  you  an  hour. 
—Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  letter  ? — I  have  been  able  to 
read  it. — Have  you  understood  it? — I  have  understood  it. — 
Have  you  shown  it  to  any  one  ? — I  have  shown  it  to  no  one. — 
Have  they  brought  my  clothes  ? — They  have  not  brought  them 
yet. — Have  they  swept  my  room  and  brushed  my  clothes  ? — 
They  have  done  both  (bcibeö). — ^^Vhat  have  they  said? — They 
have  said  nothing. — What  have  they  done  ? — They  have  done 
nothing. — Has  your  little  brother  been  spelling  ? — He  has  not 
been  willing  to  spell. — Has  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to 
work  ? — He  has  not  been  willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to 
do  ? — He  has  not  been  willing  to  do  anything. 

112. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  ? — He  hag 
not  been  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to 
mend  them  ? — Because  he  has  had  no  time. — Have  they  (man) 
been  able  to  find  ray  gold  buttons  ? — They  have  not  been  able  to 
find  them. — Why  has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat  ? — Because 
he  has  no  good  thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog?— 
Because  it  has  bitten  me. — Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — Because  I 
am  not  thirsty. — ^What  have  they  wished  to  say  ? — They  have  not 
wished  to  say  anything. — What  do  they  (man)  say  new  in  the 
market  ? — They  say  nothing  new  there. — Have  they  (man)  wished 
to  kill  a  man  ? — They  have  not  wished  to  kill  any  one. — Have 
they  said  any  thing  new  ? — They  have  said  nothing  new.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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THIRD   MONTH, 

dritter  ÜRonat. 


FIFTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

gin  unb  funfjigjlc  Section* 


To  steal— stolen. 

Thou  stealest;  he  steals. 

To  steal  something  from  some  one. 

Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from 

you? 
They  have  stolen  it  from  me. 
Has  the  man  stolen  the  book  from 

thee? 
He  has  stolen  it  from  me. 
"What  have  they  stolen  from  you  ? 


©teilen*— geflößten. 

2)u  1Ke{)rft/— er  jHc^lf. 

t  Semantem  @t»as  fte^len  •. 

t  ^at  man  3^)ncn  S^ten  ^ut  ge* 

^o^len  ? 
t  SWan  ^at  ii^n  mir  gcftoi^len. 
fJ^at  ^ir  ber  fD^ann  ba^  .^iBud!) 

gefto^len? 
t  @r  i^at  eg  mir  geflößten. 
t  3Ba$  ^at  man  S^nen  geftol^len  ? 


AU. 


All. 


All  (plural). 

All  the  good  wine. 
AU  the  good  water. 
AU  the  good  chUdren. 


{ 
{ 


2CII  is  declined  in  the  foUowing 
manner. 

N.      G.      D.      A. 
Masc,    aller  —  eS  —  em  —  en. 
Neut.     atteS  —  eö  —  em  —  e«. 
Plural  for  all  Genders. 

N.      G.     D.     A. 

%Uc — cr  —  en — e. 

2CUer  gute  SSSein. 
2(ae$  gute  SEBajTer. 
2CUc   gute  .^Cinber.     (See   end   of 
Lesson  XX.    Obs.  B.) 


Obs.  A.  When  two  determinative  words,  which  do  not  take  the 
definite  article,  as :  aU,  all  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.) ;  biefer,  this ;  iener# 
that,  &c.  are  placed  one  after  the  other,  they  have  each  the  charac- 
teristic ending  of  this  article.     Ex. 


All  this  wine. 
All  this  money. 
AU  these  chUdren. 
AU  these  g09d  children. 


1 


2CIler  biefer  (not  Mefe)  flBetn. 
2nie$  biefed  (not  biefe)  ©clb. 
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Obs,  B,    In  familiar  style^  when  all/  all,  is  followed  by  a  pronoun, 
it  often  rejects  its  termination«    Ex. 


All  his  money. 

The  word, 
the  speech. 

How  is  this  word  written  ? 

It  is  written  thus. 

To  dye  or  to  colour. 
To  dye  black,  white. 
To  dye  green,  blue. 
To  dye  red,  yellow. 
To  dye  grey,  brown. 
My  blue  coat. 


This  white  hat. 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  ? 

I  dye  it  green. 

What  colour  vnH  you  dye  your 

cloth  ? 
I  will  dye  it  blue. 
The  dyer. 


I  2Ca  fein  ®elb. 


To  get  dyed-^ot  d^^. 

What  colour  have  you  got  your 

hat  dyed  ? 
I  have  got  it  dyed  white. 


As  far  as  my  brother's. 
As  far  as  London. 
As  far  as  Paris. 
As  far  as  Englaiid. 
As  far  as  France. 
As  far  a»  Italy» 


badfSort5 

\>ai  SBort  (plur,  SBorte) '. 
SBie  fd)retbt  man  biefed  SB^ort? 
SOian  fdf)reibt  eg  fo. 


g&rben. 

©(^war^f  tt>et$  fdrben. 

©röit/  blau  f&rbetu 

£f^ot^/  gelb  f&rben. 

®rau/  braun  f&rben. 

^ein    blauer  StocE    (mein  blauet 

Älcib). 
jDiefer  weife  ^uf. 
S&rben  @ie  3^ren  SRocf  blau? 
34  f&^^e  i^n  grün. 
SBie  wollen  @ie  3$r  SSud^  f&rben  ? 

3ci&  »ill  e6  blau  fdrben. 
ber  g&rber. 


g&rben  laffen*.  (See  OJ*.  Les- 
son XLVI.) 

fSie  ^aben  ®te  S^ren  <&ut  fdrben 

lajTcn  ? 
3d)  ^abe  i^n  weif  fdrben  lajfen. 


S3td  au  meinem  S3ntber. 

S3id  Sonbon. 

aSiS  9)ariS. 

asid  nac^  C^nglanb. 

aSid  na(^  S^<in^^<i<^)* 
a3ig  na(^  Italien. 


1  When  SSort/  means  merely  a  word,  its  plural  is  regular;  but  when 

it  conveys  the  meanmg  of  a  wliole  phrase,  its  plural  is  fßorte.    £x. 

Seere  fßorte/  useless  words ;  (Glauben  @ie  meinen  S&orten/  take  my  word 

for  it;  tag  ^pauptmrtf  the  substantive ;  plur.  bie  *&aupt»brter/  sub- 

MtaDtivea» 
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Germany« 

2)etttfd)lanb  s 

Spain, 

Spanien  5 

Holland, 

«^oUanb. 

Rule,  The  names  of  countries»  towns,  and  villages,  belong  to  the 
neuter  gender,  and  stand  without  the  article.  They  are  indeclinable 
except  in  the  genitive,  which  receives  g  when  the  pronunciation  admits 
it.  If  the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter  g/  as  in  ^oxiii 
Pans,  the  preposition  ooit/  of,  is  used.  Ex.  tie  ^imoo^nec  t)on  ^ariS/ 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  Some  proper  names  of  countries  are  of  the 
feminine  gender.  These,  like  all  other  feminine  nouns,  are  invariable 
in  the  singular,  and  form  their  case  by  means  of  the  definite  article;, 
viz.  1,  Names  of  countries  which  terminate  in  ei  Ex.  bie  S&rfei# 
and  2,  the  fallowing:  tie  ^rimm/  Crimea;  Me  Satt{t^/  Lnsatia;  hit 
Wtavl/  March;  Me  fOlolbau/  Moldavia;  Me  9^ali/  Palatinate;  Me 
&d^di,  Switzerland.  £x.  ber  ^d^tocii,  of  Switzerland ;  ber  @(^et$/ 
to  Switzerland ;  Me  ©(^eij/  Switzerland. 


To  traveL 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris  ? 

Do  you  go  to  Paris  ? 

I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither. 

Is  he  gone  to  England  ? 

He  is  gone  thither. 

How  far  has  he  travdled  ? 

He  has  travelled  as  far  as  America. 


91  e  if  en  (is  used  with  the  auxi- 
liary fepn)» 
8lleifen0tena49)and? 
®e$eii@tena49^ang? 
34  i^tife  (i^  de^)  ba^n. 
29  ft  nadf  (Snglanb  gereift? 
&c  iß  ba^in  gereift 
S3iSn>o^{fterdetetft? 
dr  ift  M  na^  TÜOidfa  gereift 


EXERCISES. 

113. 
Have  they  (man)  stolen  anything  from  you  ? — ^They  have  stolen 
all  the  good  wine  from  me. — Have  they  stolen  anything  from 
your  häisr  ?-— They  have  stolen  all  his  good  books  from  him.— 
Dost  thou  steal  anything? — I  steal  nothing. — ^Hast  thou  ever 
stolen  anything  ? — I  have  never  stolen  anything  (nie  (StmÜ» — 
Have  they  stolen  your  apples  from  you? — They  have  stolen 
them  from  me. — ^What  have  they  stolen  from  me  ? — They  have 
stolen  from  you  all  the  good  books. — When  did  they  steal  the 
carriage  from  you  ? — They  stole  (man  ^at— gefto^jlen)  it  from  me 
the  day  before  yesterday. — Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from 
us  ? — They  have  never  stolen  anything  from  us. — Has  the  car- 
penter drunk  all  the  wine  ? — He  has  drunk  it. — Has  your  little 
boy  torn  all  his  books  ? — He  has  torn  them  all. — ^Why  has  be 
torn  them? — Because  he  does  not  wish  to  «Ixid^. — -"äötw  TDkÄ5äa. 
havejoQ  lost  (at  play)  t — ^I  have  lost  alii  my  moiiey«— "öo  ^oxi 
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know  where  my  father  is  ? — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  not 
seen  my  book  ? — I  have  not  seen  it, — Do  you  know  how  this 
word  is  written  ? — It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye  anything  ? — 
I  dye  my  hat — What  colour  do  you  dye  it? — I  dye  it 
black. — What  colour  do  you  dy#  your  clothes  ? — We  dye  them 
yellow. 

114. 

Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  ?~  I  get  it  dyed. — What  colour 
do  you  get  it  dyed  ? — I  get  it  dyed  green. — What  colour  dost 
thou  get  thy  thread  stockings  dyed  ? — I  get  them  dyed  white. — 
Does  your  cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed  ? — He  does  get  it 
dyed. — Does  he  get  it  dyed  red  ? — He  gets  it  dyed  grey. — What 
colour  have  your  friends  got  their  coats  dyed  ? — They  have  got 
them  dyed  green. — ^What  colour  have  the  Italians  had  their  car- 
riages painted  ? — They  have  had  them  painted  blue. — ^What  hat 
has  the  nobleman  ? — He  has  two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one. 
— Have  I  a  hat? — You  have  several. — Has  your  dyer  already 
dyed  your  cravat  ? — He  has  dyed  it. — ^What  colour  has  he  dyed 
it  ? — He  has  dyed  it  yellow. — Do  you  travel  sometimes  ? — I 
travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to  (^jlnjurcifcn)  this 
summer  ? — I  intend  to  go  to  Germany. — ^Do  you  not  go  to  Italy  ? 
— I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  ? — I  have 
never  travelled. — Have  your  friends  the  intention  to  go  to  Hol- 
land ? — They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither. — When  do  they 
intend  to  depart  ? — They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row.— Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  ? — He  has  not 
yet  gone  thither. — Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  ? — 1  have 
travelled  there. — When  do  you  depart  ? — I  depart  to-morrow. — 
At  what  o'clock  ? — At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you 
worn  out  all  your  boots  ? — I  have  worn  them  all  out. — What 
have  the  Turks  done  ? — They  have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — 
Have  you  finished  all  your  letters  ? — I  have  finished  them  all. — 
How  far  have  you  travelled  ? — I  have  travelled  as  far  as  Ger- 
many.— Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  ? — He  has  travelled  as 
far  as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards  gone  ? — They  have 
gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  this  poor  man  come  ? — 
He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  as  your  house  ? 
— He  has  come  as  far  as  my  father's.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

3w€i  unb  funfjigflc  Section, 


Above. 

Below. 
This  side. 

That  side. 


Oben  (rest).  ^  gauf  j.  („^oti^n). 

Unten  (rest).         /  ^^"««^er  or  ^inab  1   („j^^tion). 

I  herunter  or  ^crab  J 
SDieöfeitö  (rest).  Hither,  i)Uxi)nt  §ier  l^er:^")  /„j^jjJqjjX 

über/  t>on  bort  ^er       J 
Senfeit«  (rest).   Thither,  bortI)in  (motion). 


Obs,  A,  The  particles  ^er  and  ^in/  having  no  corresponding  words 
in  English,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other.  *^er 
expresses  motion  towards  the  person  who  speaks,  as:  ^erauf/  up; 
l^erunter  or  ^erab/  down ;  i^ttaix^t  out ;  l^erüber^  hither,  to  this  side. 
jQin  expresses  motion  from  the  person  who  speaks  towards  another 
place,  as:  ^inauf/  up;  l^inunter  or  ^inab/  down;  ^inaud/  out;  hinüber/ 
thither,  to  the  opposite  side.  If,  for  instance,  I  wish  to  tell  any  one 
who  is  on  a  mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say :  f  ommen  @ie  l^erunter^ 
come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He  might  answer  me,  f ommen  @ie  ^erauf, 
come  up.  I  might  say  to  him,  iä)  fomme  nid^t  t)inauff  I  am  not  coming 
up;  and  he  might  answer  me,  unb  i6)  ni6)t  ^inixnUVi  and  I  am  not 
coming  down. 

According  to  this  we  must  say :  f  ommen  @ie  herein/  come  in ;  ge^en 
@ie  i)inau6/  go  out;  fal^ren  ®ie  i^inöber/  drive  to  the  opposite  side; 
fpringen  Sie  ^incin,  jump  in  (i.  e.  in  ben  gtuf /  into  the  river) ;  but 
should  the  person  speaking  be  already  in  the  water,  be  would  say, 
ff>ringen  Sie  herein.  (See  the  Adverbs  of  Motion,  page  166,  Method, 
Part  II.) 


The  mountain. 
The  river. 
The  present. 


ber  Sßtv^i 
ber  gluß  5 
hai  ®cfd)en!  (plur.  e^). 


Obs,  B.  The  adverbs  bieSfeitS/  jenfeitS/  ought  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  prepositions,  hiU^tit,  jenfeit.  The  latter  are  always 
followed  by  the  genitive,  whilst  the  others  never  govern  a  case.    Ex. 

^  Neuter  words,  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  syllable  ge^  add  e  to  all 
the  cases  plural,  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel.  (See  "  Intro* 
ductory  Book.'*) 
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bieefeit  M  S^uff^^'  ^^  ^^  side  of  the  river;  jenfcit  M  SSergeS/  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain. 


To  go  up  the  mountain. 
"Where  is  your  brother  gone  to  ? 
He  is  gone  up  the  mountain. 


jDen  SBerg  hinauf  ge^en*^. 

SBo  ijt  Si^r  SSruber  Eingegangen? 

dx  ifl  ben  SBtvQ  hinauf  gegangen. 


To  give  back  again  (to  restore). 

Thou  givest  back  again. 

He  gives  back  again. 

Given  back  ^gain. 
Does  he  restore  you  your  book  ? 
He  does  restore  it  to  me. 
Has  he  given  you  your  stick  back 

again  ? 
He  has  given  it  me  back  again. 


fOSicbcrgeben*. 

£)U  gibft  xoizUx. 

©r  gibt  tvicber. 

SQSiebergegeben. 

®ibt  cf  S^nen  3^5)«  Sud^  »iebci*  ? 

@r  gibt  €6  mt  »ieber. 

^at  er  S^ncn  S^ren  ©toe!  »ictcr« 

gegeben? 
@t  ^at  i^n  mir  »iebecgegebcn. 


7b  begin,  to  commence. 

Begun,  commenced. 
Have  you  ahready  commenced  your 

letter? 
Not  yet. 

I  have  not  yet  commenced  it. 
Have  you  received  a  present  ? 
I  have  received  several. 
From  whom  have  you  received 

presents  ? 


2Cnfangen*/  beginnen*. 

TCngefangen/  begonnen. 

^aben  ®ie  Staren  SSrief  fdjion  ange:» 

fangen? 
9lo(^  m(^t 

3ci)  ^ahz  i|)n  nod^  ntd^t  angefangen, 
^aben  ®ie  ein  ®efd)en!  befommen? 
^d)  l^abe  oerfd)iebene  befommen. 
Sßon  xotm  if^aben  @te  ®efd)cn!e  U^ 

f  ommen  ? 


Whence?  Where  from? 

Qui  of. 
Where  do  you  come  from  ? 


SB^o^eri 

2Cu$  (governs  the  dative). 

SQSo  f  ommen  @ie  ^r  ? 


Obs.  C.  The  adverb  mo^jer  may  be  separated  into  two  parts  (as  »oljjin/ 
Lesson  XXXIX.)  the  first  of  which  is  put  at  the  beginning«  and  the 
second  at  the  end  of  the  phrase.  If  the  phrase  ends  with  a  participle 
past,  or  an  infinitive,  l^er  is  placed  before  it,  but  it  precedes  the  particle 
gu  of  the  infinitive. 


I  come  from  (out  of)  the  garden. 
Where  has  he  come  from  ? 
He  has  come  from  the  theatre. 


3<^  !omme  au§  htm  harten. 

footer  ijl  er  gef  ommen  ? 

(&t  ifi  aug  bem  Zl^eatn  gel  ommen. 


To  be  worth,  SBett^)  fe^n*. 

Hofv  much  may  that  horse  be     SBiet)iel  fann  btefeS  9^ferb  tottH^ 


1^^  worth  ? 


IQS 


.  c    may    be "  worth    a   hundred 

crowns. 
This  is  worth  more  than  that. 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as 

the  other. 
How  much  is  that  worth  ? 
That  is  not  worth  much. 
That  is  not  worth  anything. 


To  be  better. 
Am  I  not  as  good  as  my  brother  ? 

You  are  better  than  he. 
I  am  not  so  good  as  you. 


@g  tann  ^unbert  S^^aler  mvt^  fe^n. 

2)aS  cine  ift  mcf)t  fo  ml  rottt^  aU 

ha^  anbere. 
SBiemel  ift  ha^  mtt^  ? 
^a€  ift  nid^t  ml  mttt^. 


Seffcr   fe^n*    (me^c    »ert^ 
fcpn*). 

S3in  iä)  üid)t  fo  gut  xoU  mein 

SSruber? 
@ie  jtnb  bejfer  aU  er. 
@ie  jtnb  mei^r  toertl^  aH  er. 
I  3c&  bin  nic^t  fo  gut  xoit  ®ie. 


r  ©i( 

I  (Si( 


EXERCISES. 

115. 
Do  you  call  me  ? — I  do  call  you. — ^Where  «ire  you  ? — I  am  on 
(auf  with  the  dative)  the  mountain ;  are  you  coming  up  ? — I  am 
not  coming  up. — Where  are  you  ? — I  am  at  the  foot  (am  guf  c)  of 
the  mountain  ;  will  you  come  down  ? — I  cannot  come  down.— 
Why  can  you  not  come  down? — Because  I  have  sore  feet. — 
Where  does  your  cousin  live  ? — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  river. 
— ^Where  is  the  mountain? — It  is -on  that  side  of  the  river. — 
Where  stands  the  house  of  our  friend  ? — It  stands  on  that  side  of 
the  mountain. — Is  the  garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side 
of  the  wood? — It  is  on  that  side  (ienfettö). — Is  our  storehouse  not 
on  that  side  of  the  road  ? — It  is  on  this  side  (bicSfeitS), — Where 
have  you  been  this  morning  ? — I  have  been  on  (Lesson  XXXII.) 
the  great  mountain. — How  many  times  have  you  gone  up  the 
mountain  ? — I  have  gone  up  (i^n  ^inauf  gegangen)  three  times. — 
Is  your  father  below  or  above  ? — He  is  above. — Have  the  neigh- 
bour's boys  given  you  your  books  back  again  ? — They  have  given 
them  me  back  again, — When  did  they  give  them  you  back  again? 
They  gave  (^aben — wiebergegeben)  them  me  back  again  yesterday. 
— To  whom  have  you  given  your  stick  ? — I  have  given  it  to  the 
nobleman. — To  whom  have  the  noblemen  given  their  gloves  ? — 
They  have  given  them  to  Englishmen. — To  which  Englishmen 
have  they  given  them  ? — To  those  (Lesson  XVI.)  whom  you 
have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house. — To  which  people  do  you 
give  money  ? — I  give  some  to  those  to  whom  (lae^^oiv  ^XN\r^  ^«vy 
give  some, — Do  yon  give  any  one  money  1 — 1  ÖlO  ^'^ö  %w£ä  \.<^ 

m2 
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those  who  want  any. — To  which  children  does  your  father  give 
cakes  ? — He  gives  some  to  those  who  are  good« 

116. 

Have  you  received  presents  ? — I  have  received  some. — ^What 
presents  have  you  received? — I  have  received  fine  presents. — 
*^?I8  your  little  hrother  received  a  present  ? — He  has  received 
^/eral. — From  whom  has  he  received  any? — He  has  received 
some  from  my  father  and  from  yours. — Do  you  come  out  of  the 
garden  ? — I  do  not  come  out  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house. 
— ^Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I  am  going  into  the  garden. — 
Whence  comes  the  Irishman? — He  comes  from  the  garden. — 
Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden  from  which  (aud  ttJeldf)em)  you 
come  ? — He  does  not  come  from  the  same. — From  which  garden 
does  he  come  ? — He  comes  from  that  of  our  old  friend.— Whence 
comes  your  boy  ? — He  comes  from  the  play. — How  much  is  that 
carriage  worth  ? — It  is  worth  five  hundred  crowns. — Is  this  book 
worth  as  much  as  that  ? — It  is  worth  more. — How  much  is  my 
horse  worth  ? — It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  your  friend. — Are 
your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  French  ? — They  are 
not  worth  so  much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth  ? — It  is 
worth  nothing. — Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  ? — He  is  better 
than  yours. — Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother  ? — He  is  better 
than  I. — Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  ? — I  am  as  good  as  he. 
— Are  we  as  good  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  are  better  than  they. 
— Is  your  umbrella  as  good  as  mine  ? — It  is  not  worth  so  much. 
Why  is  it  not  worth  so  much  as  mine  ? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine 
.as  yours. — Do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse  ? — I  do  wish  to  sell  it. 
— How  much  is  it  worth  ? — It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins. — Do 
you  wish  to  buy  it? — I  have  bought  one  already. — Does  your 
father  intend  to  buy  a  horse  ? — He  does  intend  to  buy  one,  but 
,not  ycurs.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-THIRD    LESSON. 

Srci  unb  funfjifijlc  gccttoiu 


That  (conjunction). 

"What  do  you  say  ? 
I  say  that  you  have  my  book. 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  not. 
Have  you  not  had  it  ? 
I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no 
longer. 

No  more. 


Where  have  you  placed  it  ? 
I  have  placed  it  on  the  table. 
Is  it  (does  it  lie)  on  the  table  ? 
It  is  (lies)  on  it. 


Some,  a  little. 
Can  you  give  me  some  water  ? 

I  can  give  you  some. 


jDaf  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson 
XLIX.). 

SBag  fagen  @te  ? 

Sd)  fage^  ba^  @ie  mein  S3ud)  i()aben. 
Sd^  (age  3^nen/  baf  iö)  eg  nidjt  ^abe. 
«^aben  @te  ed  md)t  gei^iabt? 
3d)  ^abe  ed  ge^iabt/  aber  16)  i)ahe  cd 
nid)t  tMi)v. 

^U^t  me]j)r. 


Sßo  ^aben  @ie  ed  Eingelegt  ? 
3ci)  iaU  ed  auf  ben  SSifc^  gelegt. 
Siegt  eö  auf  bem  Zi\ä)t  ? 
@g  liegt  barauf. 


attoa^  (ein  wenig). 

^6nnen  @ie  mir  ttxoa^  flBalfer  ge< 

ben? 
Sd^  lann  3^nen  weldieö  geben. 


Must. 

Necessary  (adjective). 

To  be  necessary. 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the     f 
market  ?  \ 

It  is  necessary  to  go  thither.  I 

What  must  one  do  in  order  to 

learn  German? 
One  must  study  much. 
What  must  he  do  ? 
He  must  go  for  a  book. 
What  musi  I  do? 


^(i\Un,  past  part,  gemuf  t. 

s»6t$ig. 

9t6t^ig  fe^n». 

fBttxf  man  auf  ben  ^O^rft  ge|)en? 

3ft  eg  n&t^ig  auf  ben  fO^arft  au 

ge^en  ? 
fBtan  muf  bai^in  gelten. 
C^d  ift  n5t]^ig  bai^in  iu  ge^en. 
SCßag  muß  man  ti^un/  um  beutfdb  ^u 

lernen  ? 
fOlan  muf  oiel  jhtbiren. 
fSkL€  mup  er  tf)un  ? 
@r  muf  ein  S3ud)  ^oUtsu 
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Stia^sOent. 

To  be  sitting,  been  sitting. 

You  must  sit  still. 


@tia 

©i|en  *  (takes  ^aben  for  its  aux- 

fliary),  ^efeffciu 
®ie  müjfen  jlilt  ff^en. 


Have  you  been  obliged  to  work 
much  to  learn  German  ? 

I  have  been  obliged  to  work  mucK 


•faben  ©ic  \>itl  arbeiten  muflfcn 
(Obs,  Lesson  XLVL),  urn 
beutfd^  5U  lernen  ? 

3^  ^ci^t  ml  avUittn  möjTen. 


The  competency,  the  subsistence,  the 

livelihood, 
7b  have  wheremthal  to  live  ? 

Has  he  wherewithal  to  lire  ? 

He  has. 

What  must  I  buy  ? 

Some  beef. 

The  OS  (neat). 
You  must  boy  some  beef. 


IDaS  2Cu«Eosiiiieii. 

@ein  2CuiS!ommen  i^aben*. 

^oX  er  fein  2Cudf ommen  ? 

(Sr  li^Qi  eg. 

SBad  muf  x^  laufen  ? 

SRtnbfleifd). 

l£)ag  S%tnb. 

@ie  mäffen  SlinbfUifd^  laufen. 


What  do  you  wish  ? 
What  do  you  want  ? 

I  want  some  money. 

Do  you  want  some  money  ? 

Do  you  wish  to  have  some  money? 

I  do  want  some. 

Do  you  want  much  ? 

I  do  want  much. 

How  much  must  you  havo  ? 

How  much  do  you  want  ? 

I  only  want  a  grosh. 

Is  that  all  you  want  ? 

That  is  all  I  want. 


I  SBad  woUen@ie? 

{9Ba$  braud)en@ie? 
9Bad  ^aben  @ie  nöt^ig  ? 
f  S*  ^aU  ®elb  n6tl)ig. 
t  Sd^  braudje  ®elb. 

S3raud^en  @ie  ®elb  ? 

flBoUen  @te  ®elb  ^aben  ? 

3c^  braud)e  »eld^ed. 

S3raudöen  @ie  be{fen  mel? 

3(i^  braud)e  be|fen  oiel. 

SBiemet  muffen  ®te  ^aben? 

fSBieoiel  braud)en  @te  ? 

3ci)  braud^e  nur  einen  ©rofd)en. 

3ft  bag  %Viz^i  mag  @ie  brausen? 

jDaö  ift  2(Ueg/  wag  id)  braud)e. 


jffifons. 
Do  you  not  want  more  ? 
I  do  not  want  mxt^ 
What  does  he  want } 
He  wants  a  coat« 
Have  you  what  yoa  want  ? 


iOle^r. 

S3raud)en  @ie  ni(i!)t  SK^ 

3d)  braud^e  nid^  mt^ 

SBag  braud)t  er  ? 

@r  braud)t  ein  ^teib» 

«^aben  @ie/  wag  ®ie  bratu^? 
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I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  want«. 
They  have  what  they  want. 


@c  ^at,  tt>ad  ec  braud^t. 
Bit  ^ahcrit  wa^  fte  braud)etu 


To  be  obUged  fihall,  oughtj. 

What  am  I  to  do  ? 
You  must  work. 
Am  I  to  go  thither  ? 
You  may  go  thither. 


@otlen/  past  part.  gefoUt« 

3Sag  foU  id)  t^ttn  ^ 
©ie  foUen  arbeiten. 
@ott  ic^  ]()inge^en  ? 
@ie  !5nnen  i^inge^etu 


EXERCISES. 

117. 

Were  (pnb — gewefen)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  ? — I  was 
at  his  house  (pti  C^m). — What  does  he  say  ? — He  says  that  he 
cannot  come. — ^Why  does  he  not  send  his  son  ? — His  son  does 
not  go  out  (ge^t  nid^t  aug/  Lesson  XXXVI.  Obs,  C). — Why  does 
he  not  go  out  {qc^t  er  mdj)t  aus)  ? — Because  he  is  ill. — Hast  thou 
had  my  purse  ? — I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou 
seen  it  ? — I  have  seen  it.i^Where  is  it  ? — It  lies  upon  the  chah*. 
— Have  you  had  my  knife  ? — I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  it. — 
Where  have  you  placed  it  ? — I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. — 
Will  you  look  for  it? — I  have  already  looked  for  it. — Have  you 
found  it? — I  have  not  found  it. — Have  you  sought  (for)  my 
gloves  ? — 1  have  sought  (for)  them,  but  1  have  not  found  them. 
— Has  your  servant  my  hat  ? — He  has  had  it,  but  he  has  it  no 
longer. — Has  he  brushed  it  ? — He  has  brushed  it. — Are  my 
books  upon  your  table  ?— They  are  (lie)  upon  it. — Have  you  any 
wine  ? — I  have  but  little,  but  I  will  give  you  what  1  have. — 
Will  you  give  me  some  water  ? — I  will  give  you  some. — Have 
you  much  wine  ? — 1  have  much. — Will  you  give  me  some  ? — I 
will  give  you  some. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  ?— -You  owe  me 
nothing. — You  are  too  kind  (gütig). — Must  I  go  for  some  wine  ? 
— You  must  go  for  some. — Shall  I  go  to  the  ball  ? — You  must 
go  thither. — When  must  I  go  thither  ? — You  must  go  thither 
this  evening. — Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  ? — You  must  go  for 
him. — Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  ? — It  is  necessary  to 
go  thither. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  learn  Russian  ? — One 
must  study  much.— -Must  one  study  much  to  learn  German  ? — 
One  must  study  much, — What  shall  I  do  ? — You  must  buy  a 
good  book. — What  is  he  to  do  ? — He  must  sit  still. — What  are 
we  to  do  ? — ^You  must  work. — Must  you  work  much,  in  order 
to  learn  the  Arabic  ?— -T  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — Does  your 
brother  not  work  ? — He  does  not  want  to  work, — Has  \ä  ^Vet^- 
withal  to  live  ? — He  hr-tt  — Why  must  1  go  to  Üie  iiiÄt\LeX.1 — -Xosk 
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muft  go  thither  to  hoy  some  heef. — ^Why  must  1  work  ? — You 
must  work,  in  order  to  get  (f)Qbin)  a  competency. 

118. 

What  do  you  want,  Sir  ? — I  want  some  cloth. — How  much  is 
that  hat  worth  ? — It  is  worth  three  crowns. — Do  you  want  any 
stockings  ? — I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings 
worth? — ^They  are  worth  twelve  kreutzers. — Is  that  all  you 
want  ? — That  is  all. — Do  you  not  want  shoes  ? — I  do  not  want 
any.— Dost  thou  want  much  money  ?— -I  want  much. — How 
much  must  thou  have  ? — I  must  have  six  crowns.-— How  much 
does  your  hrother  want  ? — He  wants  hut  six  groshes. — Does  he 
not  want  more  ? — He  does  not  want  more. — Does  your  cousin 
want  more  ? — He  does  not  want  so  much  as  I. — What  do  you 
want? — I  want  money  and  hoots. — Have  you  now  what  you 
want  ? — I  have  what  I  want. — Has  your  brother  what  he  wants  t 
•-Ho  has  what  he  wants. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH  LESSON, 

SSier  unb  funfjigflc  gection. 


To  pay^-paid. 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse. 
To  pay  the  tailor  for  the  coat. 
Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for  the 

shoes  ? 
I  pay  him  for  them. 
Does  he  pay  you  for  the  knives  ? 
He  pays  me  for  them. 


\ 


SSe^a^len— be^a^lt.   (See  Obs. 

A.  Lesson  XLYII.) 
@inem  ^anne  ein  ^ferb  beja^lcn. 
^em  ^d^neiber  ben  fRod  beaa^lcn. 
ä3eaa^len  @ie  \)eta  @d)ul^ma(l{^r  bie 

©c^u^e? 
^6)  t>tiai)U  jte  ii)m. 
SStia'fyU  er  S^nen  für  hk  Keffer  ? 
@r  beja^lt  mir  bafär. 


Obs,  A.  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  bejal^ilen  governs  the 
dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing.  It  may  also  be 
used  with  the  preposition  für/  for,  as  in  English.  Ex.  I  pay  him  for 
the  boots,  iÖ)  bejal^le  ti)m  für  bie  @ttefel.  But  taken  figuratively,  in  the 
signification  of  bejlrafen/  to  punish,  it  is  sometimes  construed  with  the 
accusative  of  the  person,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  macte^  id) 
wiU  ^id)  beja^len/  wait,  I  shall  pay  (punish)  you  for  it;  ben  ^aU  id^ 
fd)5n  hc^a'^it,  I  have  paid  (punished)  this  man  well. 


Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  for 

the  boots  ? 
I  have  paid  him  for  them. 
I  pay  what  I  owe. 
Have  you  paid  for  your  book  ? 
I  have  paid  for  it. 
I  have  not  yet  paid  for  it. 


«^aben  ®te  bem  @d^u^mad^er  bie 

©tiefet  beja^tt? 
^d)  ^aht  fte  if)m  Uiai)lU 
3(4  ht^al^Ut  waö  id^  fd)ulbtg  bin. 
»gaben  ©le  Z^v  SSud^  bcjablt  ? 
3ci)  ^aU  eg  be^a^lt. 
3(4  ^ahc  eö  nod^  nid^t  be^a^lt. 


To  demand — demanded. 
To  ask — asked. 
To  beg  of —begged  of 
To  pray — prayed. 
To  request — requested. 

To  ask  one  for  money. 

To  beg  money  of  some  one. 

To  request  money  of  any  one. 

What  do  you  ask  me  for? 

I  ask  you  for  nothing. 

I  beg  some  money  of  you. 

He  has  begged  some  money  of  me. 


} 

I 

} 


SSerlangen— öcrlanöt.  {Obs,  A 

Lesson  XLVH.) 
2Cnfpred^en  *— angefprod^en. 

SBittcn*— gebeten. 

S3on  Semanbem  ©elb  verlangen. 
Semanben  urn  ©elb  anfpred{)cn  *. 
Semanben  urn  ©elb  bitten  *. 
9Bad  »erlangen  @ie  Don  mM 
Sdj)  t>ertange  nid^tö  t>on  34nen. 
Sei)  ^pted^t  ^u  urn  ^^\\>  wi* 
(St  iat  m\4i  urn  (at»i  «w^^\s^^^^ 
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For. 

Do  you  beg  some  money  of  him  ? 

I  beg  some  of  him. 

To  solicit  any  one  to  do  a  thing. 


Urn  (a  preposition  governing  the 
accusative). 

Spred)en  @te  i^n  urn  ®elb  an  ? 
Sd^  txhittt  mit  tt>el({)eg  t>on  ii)m, 
Qttoai  t)on  Semanbcm  erbitten  *. 


For  it. 
To  ask  him  for  it. 

To  ask  him  for  them. 

I  ask  you  for  it. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  anything  ? 
I  ask  you  for  the  hat 
Do  you  ask  me  for  the  hat  ? 
I  ask  you  for  it 


{ 
{ 
{ 


JDarum. 

3I)n  barum  anf^jw^en  *. 
@g  Don  i^m  oedangen. 
3i)n  barum  anfprec^en  *. 
@ie  t>on  it)m  uerlangen. 
2(ij  fpred^e  @te  barum  an. 
3(4  oerlonge  eS  Don  3^nen. 
S3er(angen  @ie  dttoa^  oon  mir  ? 
^d)  bitte  ^ie  um  ben  ^ut. 
S3itten  ®ie  mic^  um  ben  ^ut  ? 
34  Mtte  @ie  barum. 


7b  speak  of  some  one. 

Does  one  speak  of  that  man  ? 
One  speaks  of  him. 
One  does  not  speak  of  him. 
Do  they  speak  of  my  book  ? 
They  speak  much  of  it. 
What  do  you  say  to  it  ? 
I  say  he  is  right. 


SSon  Semanbem  fpred^en*. 
©prid^t  man  Don  biefem  ^anne  ? 
^an  f|)rt(4t  Don  t^m. 
SÄan  fprit^  nidjt  Don  itjm. 
^pxidjt  man  Don  meinem  S3ud)e  ? 
SOJan  '{ptidjt  Diel  baoon. 
SS^ag  fagen  @ie  ba}u  (^ier^u)  ? 
3cf|  fage^  ha^  er  Sfied)t  i)at 


aufrieben. 

Sfieu. 

SKit  Scmanbem  jufrieben  fe^n  \ 

@inb  (Bie  mit  biefem  ÜO^anne  3U« 

friebcn  ? 
3ci  bin  mit  ii)m  jufriebcn. 


Content,  satisfied. 
New, 

To  be  content  with  any  one. 
Are  you  content  with  this  man  i 

I  am  content  with  him. 

Obs.  B,  From  })itt,  here,  and  hai  there,  compound  adverbs  are 
formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositions  governing  the  dative  or  accu- 
sative. In  these  adverbs  ^ier  and  ba  stand  instead  of  the  three  genders 
singular  and  plural,  dative  and  accusative  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun :  biefer/  biefe/  biefeS  (ber/  \>ie,  ha^),  which  is  never  used  with  a 
preposition. 
Are  you  content  with  your  new     ©inb  @ie  mit  S^rem  neuen  Äleibe 

coat?  Swfr^«^«w? 

I  am  contented  with  it.  S*  bin  bcmit  jufrieben. 

I  am  discontented  with  it.  3*  bin  unjufriebcn  bamit 

i^ucontented.  Un^ufcieben« 
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Of  what  do  they  speak  ? 

They  speak  of  peace^  of  war^  of 

your  book. 
Do  they  speak  of  peace  ? 
They  do  speak  of  it. 


!Bot>on  fptidit  man  ? 

SD^an  fprid^t  »on  bem  grieben/  t>on 

Urn  ^mqt,  t>on  Secern  S3u(I)e. 
^prid^t  man  »on  bem  {rieben? 
SJ^an  fpric^t  baoon. 


Obs.  C  The  adverb  n)0/  where,  like  ^ter  and  ba  (See  06^.  above), 
forms  compound  adverbs  with  certam  prepositions  governing  the  dative 
or  accusative.  In  these,  n>o  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and  accusa- 
tive of  the  pronoun  interrogative  and  relative  totläjztt  tocld)tt  totld)Cit  or 
tt)a§. 


With  what  are  you  content  ? 
I  am  content  with  my  book. 

"With  whom  are  you  satisfied  ? 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  master. 


SSomtt  finb  ®ie  pfrieben  ? 

3c^  hin  mit  meinem  S3uc^e  jufrie^ 

ben. 
^it  wem  ffnb  Sie  jufrieben  ? 
34  bin  mit  meinem  Se^er  ^nftie« 

ben. 


To  tiudy — studied. 


To  eorrect-H!orrected, 
To  question,  ifUerrogate. 


I  ©tubiren  —  ftubirt.    (See  Ohs, 
I      Ä.  Lesson  XLVII.) 

{SJerbcffern— »erbeffert 
Äorrigiren— forrigirt. 
I  Sragen  (governs  the  accus.). 


The  uncle, 

the  gentleman,  the  lord, 
the  master,  the  tutor,  the  *) 
preceptor,  the  professor,  S 
the  scholar, 
the  pupil, 

the  fee,  wages,  salary, 
the  lesson, 

the  exercise. 

To  receive  a  present  from  some 
one. 


bet  O^eim  (is  not 'softened  in  the 

plural) ; 
ber  ^err  $ 

ber  ße^jrerj 

ber  ^ö^fAtXi 

ber  36dltng  ^ 

ber  l^ol^n  (has  no  plur.) ; 

bie   Section    (a    feminine   noun, 

taking  en  in  the  pltur.) ; 
\ixt   ^Cufgabe  (a   feminine   noun, 

taking  n  in  the  plur.); 
SSon  Semanbem  ein  ^ij^xd  U^ 

f  ommen  *. 


EXERCISES. 
119. 
Have  we  what  we  want  ? — We  have  not  what  we  want. — WlvaiL 
do  we  want  ? — We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large  ^acdiexi)  «t^öfewoÄSjÄ. 
carnage,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  xom^  xclotäIc— ^^ 
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that  all  we  want? — That  is  all  we  want. — What  must  I  do? — 
You  must  write  a  letter. — To  whom  (Lesson  XXXII.)  must  I 
write  ? — You  must  write  to  your  friend. — Shall  I  go  to  the  mar* 
ket  ? — You  may  go  there. — Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him  here  ? — I  will  tell  him  so  (06*.  Lesson  XLV.). 
What  will  you  tell  your  father  ? — I  will  tell  him  that  you  are 
waiting  for  him  here. — What  wilt  thou  say  to  my  servant  ? — 1 
will  say  to  him,  that  you  have  finished  your  letter. — Have  you 
paid  (for)  your  table  ? — I  have  paid  (for)  it. — Has  your  uncle 
paid  for  the  book  ? — He  has  paid  for  it. — Have  I  paid  the  tailor 
for  the  clothes  ? — You  have  paid  him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid 
the  merchant  for  the  horse  ? — I  have  not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — 
Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  ? — We  have  paid  for  them. — Has 
your  cousin  already  paid  for  his  boots  ? — He  has  not  yet  paid 
for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he  owes  you  ? — He 
does  pay  it  me. — Do  you  pay  what  you  owe  ? — I  do  pay  what  I 
owe. — Have  you  paid  (with  the  dative)  the  baker  ? — I  have  paid 
him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  for  the  meat  ? — He  has 
paid  him  for  it. — Have  you  paid  your  servant  his  wages  ? — I 
have  paid  them  to  him. — Has  your  master  paid  you  your  wages  ? 
»  —He  has  paid  them  to  me. — When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  ?— 
He  paid  ())at — bcjalj)lt)  them  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday. — 
What  do  you  ask  this  man  for? — I  ask  him  for  my  book. — What 
does  this  boy  beg  of  me  ? — He  begs  of  you  some  money. — Do 
you  ask  me  for  anything  ? — 1  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask 
me  for  the  bread  ? — I  ask  you  for  it, — Do  the  poor  beg  money 
of  you  ? — They  beg  some  of  me. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for 
money  ? — I  ask  him  for  some  whom  you  ask  for  some. — ^Which 
merchants  do  you  ask  for  gloves  ? — I  ask  those  who  live  in  Wil- 
liam Street  (Lesson  L.)  for  some. — Which  joiner  do  you  ask  for 
chairs  ? — I  ask  that  one  whom  you  know  for  some. — What  do 
you  ask  the  baker  for  ? — 1  ask  him  for  some  bread. — Do  you  ask 
the  butchers  for  some  meat  ? — I  do  ask  them  for  some. — Dost 
thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  ? — I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he  ask 
thee  for  the  book  ? — He  does  ask  me  for  it. — What  have  you 
asked  the  Englishman  for  ? — I  have  asked  him  for  my  leather 
trunk. — Has  he  given  it  you  ? — He  has  given  it  me. 

120. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  ? — I  have  asked  the 
merchant  for  some. — Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some 
money  ? — They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen. — Of  which 
noblemen  have  they  begged  some  ? — They  have  begged  some  of 
those  whom  you  know. — Whom  do  you  pay  for  the  meat? — I 
pay  the  butchers  for  it. — Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his 
Ifoots  f — He  pays  the  shoemakers  for  them. — ^Whom  have  we 
paid  for  the  bread  c — We  have  paid  our  ba\Lets  iot  \U — ^Ol  \Avim 
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have  they  (man)  spoken  ? — They  have  spoken  of  your  friend. — 
Have  they  not  spoken  of  the  physicians? — They  have  not  spoken 
of  them. — Do  they  not  speak,  of  the  man  of  whom  (oon  weldjcm) 
we  have  spoken  ? — They  do  speak  of  him. — Have  they  spoken 
of  the  noblemen? — They  have  spoken  of  them. — Have  they 
spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak  ? — They  have  not  spoken  of 
those  of  whom  we  speak,  hut  they  have  spoken  of  others. — Have 
they  spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  our  neighbours  ? — 
They  have  neither  spoken  of  ours  nor  of  those  of  our  neighbours. 
— Which  children  have  been  spoken  of  ? — Those  of  our  preceptor 
have  been  spoken  of. — Do  they  speak  of  my  book  ? — They  do 
speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  you  speak  ? — We  speak  of  war. — Da 
you  not  speak  of  peace  ? — We  do  not  speak  of  it.— Are  you  con- 
tent with  your  pupils? — I  am  content  with  them. —  How  does 
my  brother  study  ? — He  studies  well. — How  many  lessons  have 
you  studied  ? — I  have  already  studied  fifty-four. — Is  your  master 
satisfied  with  his  scholar  ? — He  is  satisfied  with  him. — Has  your 
master  received  a  present? — He  has  received  several. — From 
whom  has  he  received  presents  ? — He  has  received  some  from  his 
pupils. — Has  he  received  any  from  your  father  ? — He  has  re- 
ceived some  (both)  from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend. — Is 
he  satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he  has  received? — He  is 
satisfied  with  them. — How  many  exercises  hast  thou  already 
done? — I  have  already  done  twenty-one. — Is  thy  master  satisfied 
with  thee  ?— He  says  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. — And  what 
dost  thou  say  ? — I  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  him. — How  old 
art  thou  ? — I  am  not  quite  ten.  years  old. — Dost  thou  already 
learn  German  ? — I  do  already  learn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know 
German  ? — He  does  not  know  it. — Why  does  he  not  know  it  ? — 
Because  he  has  not  learnt  it. — Why  has  he  not  learnt  it  ? — Be- 
cause he  has  not  had  time. — Is  your  father  at  home  ? — No,  he 
has  departed,  but  my  brother  is  at  home. — Where  is  your  father 
gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you  sometimes  gone 
thither  ? — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Do  you  intend  going  to 
Germany  this  summer  ? — I  do  intend  going  thither. — Have  you 
the  intention  of  staying  there  long? — I  have  the  intention  of 
staying  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  does  your  brother 
remain  at  home  ? — Till  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you  had  your 
gloves  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed. — ^What  have  you  had 
them  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed  brown. — Will  you  tell  your 
father  that  I  have  been  here  ? — I  will  tell  him  so. — Will  you  not 
wait  until  he  comes  back  again  ? — I  cannot  wait.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

gfinf  lint)  funfjlgftc  Section. 


To  eat — eatet»^ 
Thoa  eatest — he  eats. 

To  dme  (eat  dbiner)^^dined» 


At  "what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? 


I  dine  at  five  o'clock« 


I  liave  dined. 

I  have  dined  earlier  than  you. 


Have  you  already  hreakfasted  ? 
The  dinner. 
The  breakfast. 


To  eat  supper  (to  sup). 

The  supper. 

I  wish  to  eat  supper. 

I  have  supped  late. 


After. 

After  you. 

After  me. 

After  him. 

After  my  brother. 

I  have  breakfasted  after  him. 


I    (gffcn*— gcöeffen. 

I    SDu  Iffeft— cr  iflfet  or  ift 

c  3u  SRittage  efien— ju  fOtittage  ge^ 

<  gcffen. 

^  ©peifen— gefpcifct  or  gefpelf t. 
r  Urn  ttneoiel  U^i;  fpeifen  ®ie  ? 

<  Urn  welche  Seit  efTen  @te  §tt  ^iU 
^     tttge? 

I    3ci^  fpeife  urn  fünf  (urn  fünf  Ul^r). 


3(^  %oibt  iVL  95^Ci%t  degefea. 
Sd^  ittbe  früher  gefpcift  aid  €5Ce. 


»^aben  @{e  fd^on  gefcü^ftütft? 
)Dad  SOSittaggeffen. 
jDa«  Stü^jlüc!. 


{ 


3ü  2Cbenb  cffen*/ 2Cbenbbrob 
effen*. 

>Dad  2Cbenbeffen/  bad  2Cbenbbrob. 
2id)  will  2Cbenbbrob  effen. 
34  ^abe  fpüt  ju  2Cbenb  öegeffen. 
3cb  ^0^^  fp&t  2Cbenbbrob  gegelfen. 


91  a  d^  (a  preposition   govenung 
the  dative). 

9^d^  S^nen. 

^aiöii  mir. 

9tad^  i\^ra, 

9la(^  meinem  IBruber. 

3*  ^o^'^t  nad^  i^m  gefrfi^ptft 
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Tb  hold-^ibad. 

Thou  boldest — ^he  boldf. 
Will  you  hold  my  stick? 


Snellen  ®te  meinen  ©toe!  ^Ueit? 


To  try — tried. 


To  taste — tasted. 

Will  you  try  to  do  that } 

I  have  tried  to  do  it. 

You  must  try  to  do  it  better. 

Have  you  tasted  that  wine  ? 

I  have  tasted  it. 


{ 
{ 


^robiren/ — pvohixt    [Obs.  A, 
Lesson  XLYII.) 

SScrfud^en — oerfudjt. 

Äoftcn— Qcfoftet. 
SScrfudjicn— öerfud^t. 

SßoUen  @ie  ocrfud^cn/  bag  gu  tl;un? 
3(^  ^ahc  oerfuc^t/  e§  ju  t^un. 
©ie  müjfen  öerfuc^en/  c6  beffcr  gu 

madden, 
^aben   ®ie   btefen  SEBein   gelcjlet 

(üerfud)t)  ? 
3d^  ^abe  i^n  gcloftet  (»erfuc^}. 


Are  you  looking  for  any  one  ? 
Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? 
I  am  looking  for  a  brother 
mine. 

An  uncle  of  mine. 
A  neighbour  of  yours. 
A  relation  of  mine. 


of 


@ud)en  ^{eSemanVen? 

SBenfu(i)en©ie? 

+  2<f)  fud)c  einen  meiner  SSrfiber. 

Ace.  Sinff,    Gen.      Plur, 

f  @inen      meiner  Dl^eime. 
t  Q^inen       3TS)rer  Sfiad^bani. 
t  (Sinen       mcimt  S^enoonbten. 


(See  Method,  Part  II.  Obs.  H.  p.  49.) 
Obs,  Adjectives  taken  substantively  are  declined  like  other  adjec- 
tives. Ex.  bcr  aScrwanbte/  the  relation ;  gen.  beS  SSerwanbten^  of  the  re- 
lation, &c. ;  ber  S3ebiente/  the  servant ;  gen.  bed  SSebienten/  of  the  ser- 
vant, &c. ;  ein  aSerwanbter/  a  relation ;  ein  S5ebicnter/  a  servant,  &c. 
(See  Introductory  Book,  p.  62.) 


The  parents  (ifoliher  and  mother). 
Pie  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his. 

A  cousin  of  his. 
A  friend  of  ours. 
A  neighbour  of  theirs. 
He  tries  to  see  you. 
Does  he  try  to  see  me  ? 


hie  2Celtern, 

dt  fud)t  einen  feiner  S)^timt  ju 

feigen, 
t  ©inen  feiner  SSetter. 
t  @inen  unferer  greunbc. 
t  (Sinen  i^rer  9tadjibavxL 
dx  fu(^t  &e  jtt  fe^ 
@u4tetnii<i^2Uf(]^? 
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To  mqmre  ifier  some  one. 

After  whom  do  yoa  inquire  ? 
I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine. 

The  acquaintance. 
Whom  do  you  look  for  ? 
I  am  looking  for  an  acquaintance 

of  mine. 
I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread. 


9lad)  Semanbem  fragen. 

9la(^  wem  fragen  €$te? 

2d}    frage    nac^    einem    meiner 

Sreunbe. 
S)er  S3efannte. 
§83enfud^en@ie? 
i  2<1^  fud)e  einen  meiner  S3efannten. 

I 

I  Sc^  Mtte  i()n  urn  ein  @tü(!  ä3rob. 


Rule  1.  The  preposition  qf,  which  in  English  stands  between  two 
substantives,  when  the  second  determines  the  substance  of  the  first,  is 
never  expressed  in  German.    Ex. 


A  piece  of  bread. 

A  glass  of  water. 

A  sheet  of  paper. 

Three  sheets  of  paper. 

The  piece. 

the  sheet, 

the  small  piece  (little  bit), 

the  little  book. 


t  (gin  ©tue!  28rob. 
t  @in  ©lag  SBaffer. 
f  (Sin  SSogen  papier, 
t  JDrei  SSogen  ^apitv. 
bad  &M  i 
ber  Sogen  $ 

bad  f&ü6)inxL 


Bute  2.  All  diminutives  terminating  in  d)en  and  (ein  are  neuter, 
and  those  terminating  in  ling  are  masculine.  To  form  diminutives 
from  German  substantives,  the  syllable  d)enor  lein  is  added,  and  the 
radical  vowels  üi  0/  U/  are  softened  into  d/  6/  Ö.   Ex. 


The  small  house, 
the  small  picture, 
the  little  heart, 
the  little  child, 
the  little  boy, 
the  suckling  (baby), 
the  favourite,  darUng, 
the  apprentice, 


bag  «^duSc^en  i 
hai  ^ilbd^en  $ 
bag  «^ersd^en  5 
ha^  ^inbletn  9 
bag^ndblein/  ^ndbd^eni 
ber  ©&ugling  5 
ber  Siebling  f 
ber  Se]()rling. 


EXERCISES. 

121. 

Have  you  already  dined  ? — Not  yet. — At  what  o'clock  do  you 
dine  ?— I  dine  at  six  o*clock.-r-At  whose  house  {hd  tt>em/  Less. 
XXVIII.)  do  you  dine  ? — I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
— ^With  whom  (bei  mem)  did  you  dine  yesterday  ? — I  dined 
—0ifpeift)  with  a  relation  of  mine. — ^What  have  you  eaten  ? 
^e  hare  eaten  good  bread»  beef,  ap\Aes,  ;md.  c^\I&^. — ^What 
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have  you  drunk  ? — We  have  drunk  good  wine,  good  heer,  and 
good  cider. — Where  does  your  uncle  dine  to-day  ? — He  dines 
with  (bei)  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  eat  supper  ? — He 
eats  supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Do  you  eat  supper  earlier  than  he  ? 
— I  eat  supper  later  than  he.-— At  what  o'clock  do  you  break- 
fast ? — I  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  eat 
supper  yesterday  ? — We  ate  (^aben— gegeffen)  supper  late. — What 
did  you  eat  ? — ^We  ate  only  a  little  meat  and  a  small  piece  of 
bread. — When  did  your  brother  sup  ? — He  supped  after  my 
father.— Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I  am  going  to  a  relation  of 
mine,  in  order  to  breakfast  with  him. — Do  you  dine  early  ? — We 
dine  late. — Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  ? — 1  am  willing 
to  hold  them. — Is  he  willing  to  hold  my  cane  ? — He  is  willing  to 
hold  it. — Who  has  held  your  hat  ? — My  servant  has  held  it. — 
Will  you  try  to  speak  ? — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brother 
ever  tried  to  do  exercises  ? — He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried 
to  make  a  hat  ? — I  have  never  tried  to  make  one. — Have  we 
tasted  that  beer  ? — We  have  not  tasted  it  yet. — Which  wine  do 
you  wish  to  taste  ? — I  wish  to  taste  that  which  you  have  tasted« 
— Have  the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy  ? — They  have  tasted  it.— 
Have  they  drunk  much  of  it  (baoon)? — They  have  not  drunk 
much  of  it. — Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  ? — I  have  tasted 
it  already. — How  do  you  find  it? — I  find  it.  good. — Why 
do  you  not  taste  that  cider? — Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — 
Why  does  your  friend  not  taste  this  meat  ?— Because  he  is  not 
hungry. 

122. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — I  am  looking  for  the  man  who 
has  sold  a  horse  to  me. — Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  one  ? 
— He  is  looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for 
any  one  ? — ^We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours. — Whom  dost 
thou  look  for  ? — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — Are  you  looking 
for  a  servant  of  mine  ? — No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — 
Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  your  uncle  ? — I  have  tried  to  speak 
to  him. — Have  you  tried  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  tried  to  see 
him. — Have  you  been  able  (Lesson  L.)  to  see  him  ? — I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  him* — ^After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? — I  inquire 
afte'"  your  father. — ^After  whom  dost  thou  inquire  ? — I  inquire 
after  the  tailor. — Does  this  man  inquire  after  any  one  ? — He  in- 
quires after  you. — ^Do  they  inquire  after  you  ? — They  do  inquire 
after  me. — Do  they  inquire  after  me? — They  do  not  inquire 
after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of  yours. — Do  you  inquire  after  the 
physician  ? — I  do  inquire  after  him. — ^What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? 
— I  ask  you  for  some  meat. — What  does  yout  \\1\.V&  Vn^^iMet  «sSs. 
roe  for? — He  asks  you.  for  some  wine  and  soine'«^\Ät%— ^^^^«^ 
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ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  ?— I  do  ask  you  for  one.— How 
many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  friend  ask  for  ?— -He  asks  for 
two.-— Dost  thott  ask  me  for  the  little  book  ?— I  do  ask  yon  for 
it.-— What  has  your  consin  asked  for  ? — He  has  asked  for  a  few 
apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not  breakfasted 
yet  ? — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hungry. — ^What  does 
your  uncle  ask  for  7— He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine. — ^What 
does  the  Pole  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  small  glass  of  brandy  ? 
— «Has  he  not  already  drunk  ? — He  has  already  drunk,  but  he 
is  still  thirsty. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

Qtäfi  unb  funfjigfte  Section. 


I  see  the  man  who  has  my  money. 

I  see  the  child  who  plays. 
I  perceive  him  who  is  coming. 
I  see  him  who  owes  me  money. 

Do  you  perceive  the  soldiers  who  J 
are  going  into  the  storehouse  ?   | 

I  do  perceive  those  who  are  going  r 
into  it.  t 


^d)  fe^e  ben  §D^antt#  totl^tt  mcia 

®elb  i)at 
^6)  fe^e  ha^  Mnh/  welded  fpteU. 
^ä)  bemerfe  ben/  melc^ei;  fommt. 
34   fe^e   ben/  voclä)n  mit  ®elb 

fd^ulbtg  i% 
ferner! en  @te  bte  ©olbaten/  votlä)c 

mä)  hem  fS^aqaiin  ge^en? 
SSemerfen  ®te  bte  @olbaten/  wel^e 

in  ha^  ^a^aiin  (hinein)  ge^en? 
34  bemerfe  bie/»eI4e  ba^in  ge^en. 
34  bemerfe  hit,  xotläjt  hinein  ge^en. 


Also, 

To  percewe— perceived. 

Have  you  perceived  any  one  ? 
I  have  perceived  no  one. 


2Cud^ 

Semerfen—bemerft. 
«^aben  @ie  3emanben  bemerCt? 
24  ^a^e  9liemanben  bemerft. 


The  soldier^ 
To  go  to  the  store-house. 


I  bet@olbat>. 

{9ta4  htm  Stagajin  ge^en*. 
3n  ha^  ^agajin  (hinein)  ge^en^. 
06«.  A»  Direction  towards  a  place  or  towards  a  country  is  expressed 
by  the  preposition  na4  with  the  dative. 


WiUingly, 

To  like. 

To  like  to  see. 

To  like  to  study. 

To  like  wine. 
He  likes  a  large  hat. 
Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother  ? 
I  do  like  to  see  him. 
I  like  to  do  it. 
Do  you  like  water  ? 
No,  I  like  wine. 


@ern.    (See  page  176,  Method, 
Part  n.) 

+  ®ern  §aben  ♦. 

t  ®ern  fe^en  ♦. 

t  ®ern  {tubiren. 

t  ®ern  SBein  trinfen  ♦. 

t  @t  li^cX  gem  einen  grof en  «&ut. 

t  @e$en  ®ie  meinen  iBruber  gem  ? 

1 34  f«^«  i^n  9^J^w» 

1 34  t^u^  «Ö  gem. 

f  S^rinfen  @ie  gem  SBaffer? 

t  S'lein/  i4  trinle  gem  SBein. 


^  Substantives  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in : 
ant/  ar4/  aU  et/  tvX,  tjl/  it/  og/  add  en  to  the  genitive  cix^^\l]lax  v^^Xi» 
all  the  other  cases,  singular  and  plural.     (See  **  liilto4»kCXx3ir]  ^^^Ks^itkr^ 

N2 
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VamU 

the  fish» 

fishy 

the  pike, 
pike. 

ber  gifc^  i 
SJif(^  (plur.)  J 
ber^^e^t^ 
^ed^te  ö)lur.). 

To  like  sometimig. 
1  like  fish. 
He  likes  fowl. 
I  do  not  like  fish. 

tSdf)  bin  ein  grcunb  oon  gifd^cn. 

t  ®r  ift  gem  ^u^n. 

t3<^  bin  !cin  greunb  »on  gifc^en. 

By  heart. 

2Cttdtt)enb{g. 

To  learn  by  heart* 

2Cu6tt)enbig  lernen. 

Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  by 

heart? 
They  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. 
Have  you  learnt  your  exercises  by 

heart? 
We  have  learnt  them. 

fernen  ^^tt  @d()äler  gern  augment 

big? 
@ie  lernen  nid()t  gem  au6»enbig. 
^ben  ®ie  S^te  ^Cufgaben  a\xixocHß 

big  gelernt? 
9Btr  ^aben  fte  gelernt. 

Once  a  day. 

Thrice  or  three  times  a  month. 

Einmal  be6  S^gg. 
^Dreimal  bed  ^^onats. 

Obs.  B.  The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  questions :  wann?  when? 
wie  oft  ?  how  often  ?  in  speaking  of  something  that  takes  place  habi- 
tually and  at  a  determinate  period. 


Sis  times  a  year. 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he 

eat? 
He  eats  three  times  a  day. 
Do  you  eat  as  often  as  he  ? 
When  do  you  go  out  ? 
We  go  oat  early  in  the  morning. 


@ed)dmal  beg  3a^reg. 

SBie  oielmal  (wie  oft)  ift  er  beg 

S^gg? 
dt  ift  breimal  beg  Sagg. 
ejfen  ©ie  fo  oft  wie  er  ? 
§Bann  ge^en  ®ie  aug  ? 
äßir  ge^en  beg  9)lorgeng  fiuf)  aug. 


9^' 

1  intend  paying  you  if  I  receive 

my  money. 
Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood  ? 
I  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they 

pay  me  what  they  owe  me. 

Hour  jB  the  weather  ? 
What  kiad  of  ireather  is  it  ? 


SBenn.  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLIX.) 

3d^  bin  gefonnen,3^nen  ju  be^a^lcn/ 
wenn  x6)  mein  ®elb  befomme. 

©ebenfen  ®ie  «^olg  gu  laufen  ? 

3cl^  gebenle  weld)eg  su  laufen/  wenn 
man  mir  beja^lt/  wag  man  mir 
fdjittlbig  ifL 

\  SBSag  für  SISetter  ift  eg  ? 
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It  IS  fine  weather  at  present.  |  ©«  i|l  jejt  fd^ftne«  SBetter. 

How  was  the  weather  yesterday?    •% 

What  kind  of  weather  was  it  yes-  >  SBa$  für  SBctter  »ar  e6  0e|tern? 
terday  ?  J 

Obs.  C,  fBaxt  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  verb  feipn*/  to 
he;  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter.  (See  Lesson  LIX.) 


Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ? 
It  was  had  weather  yesterday« 
It  was  fine  weather  this  morning. 

Is  it  warm  ? 
It  is  warm. 

Very. 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 


Dark,  obscure, 
dusky,  gloomy, 
clear,  light. 

It  is  gloomy  in  your  shop. 

Is  it  gloomy  in  his  room  ? 

It  is  gloomy  there. 


The  shop, 

moist,  humid,  damp, 

dry. 
Is  the  weather  damp  ? 
The  weather  is  not  damp. 
It  is  dry  weather. 
The  weather  is  too  dry. 
It  is  moonlight  (moonshine). 
We  have  too  much  sun. 
We  have  no  rain. 


The  moonlight,  moonshine^ 

the  rain» 
the  sun. 
Of  what  do  you  speak  } 
We  speak  of  the  weather. 
The  weather. 


(Bar  eg  dejlern  fd)6ne$  Sktter. 
eg  xocx  gejlern  fc^ted^tei  SSetter. 
@g  xoat  tiefen  borgen  fd^6ned 

Sßetter. 
3ft  eg  tt>arm  ? 
@g  ift  warm, 
©c^r. 

@g  ift  fe^r  warm. 
@g  ift  fait 
@6  ift  fe^r  latt. 
(Sg  ift  meter  fait  no(l()  warm. 


fUifter$ 
tunf  el  5 
^ea. 

@g  ift  tunfcl  in  Syrern  Saben. 
3ft  eg  tunfel  in  feinem  ixmmtc% 
eg  ift  tunfel  tarin.  (See  Obs.  A. 
and  C.  Lesson  XXXI.) 


ter  Saben; 

trotten. 

3{legfeu4tegs8ktter? 
iDag  SBetter  ift  ni^t  feucht. 
@g  ift  trocteneg  SQSetter. 
SDag  Sßetter  ift  ju  trocfen. 
(5g  ift  9){ontfd()ein. 
SBSir  i^ten  p  otel  ©onne. 
83ir  l^aben  feinen  Siegen. 


ter9Siontfd^in$ 

ter  Stegen) 

tie  ®onne  (a  feminine  noun). 

SBooonfpred^en^ie? 

SSir  ^pred^en^om  ^^xi^vogC^^S»l>s»^ 

ba&  Bettet* 
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EXERCISES. 

123. 

Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  ? — I  do  not  perceive 
him. — ^Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child  ? — I  perceive  it. — ^What 
do  you  perceive  ? — 1  perceive  a  great  mountain  and  a  small  house. 
— ^Do  you  not  perceive  the  wood? — I  perceive  it  also. — ^Dost 
thou  perceive  the  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the  market? — I  do 
perceive  them. — Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the 
garden  ? — I  do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden, 
but  those  who  are  going  to  the  market, — ^Do  you  see  the  man  to 
whom  I  have  lent  money  ? — I  do  not  see  the  one  to  whom  you 
have  lent,  but  the  one  who  has  lent  you  some. — ^Dost  thou  see 
the  children  who  are  studying? — I  do  not  see  those  who  are 
studying,  but  those  who  are  playing. — Do  you  perceive  anything  ? 
— I  perceive  nothing. — Have  you  perceived  the  house  of  my 
parents  ? — I  have  perceived  it. — ^Do  you  like  a  large  hat  ? — I  do 
not  like  a  large  hat,  but  a  large  umbrella. — ^What  do  you  like  to 
do  ? — I  like  to  write. — Do  you  like  to  see  those  little  boys  ? — I 
do  like  to  see  them. — ^Do  you  like  beer  ? — I  like  it. — Does  your 
brother  like  cider  ? — He  does  not  like  it. — ^What  do  the  soldiers 
like  ? — They  like  wine  and  water. — Dost  thou  like  wine  or  water  ? 
— I  like  both  (bcibcS). — Do  these  children  like  to  study  ? — They 
like  to  study  and  to  play. — Do  you  like  to  read  and  to  vmte  ? — 
I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — How  many  times  do  you  eat  a  day  ? 
—Four  times. — How  often  do  your  children  drink  a  day  ? — They 
drink  several  times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  as  often  as  they  ? — I 
drink  oftener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  theatre  ? — I  go  thither 
sometimes. — How  often  do  "you  go  thither  (in)  a  month  ? — I  go 
thither  but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a  year  does  your 
cousin  go  to  the  ball  ? — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year. — Do  you 
go  thither  as  often  as  he  ? — I  never  go  thither. — Does  your  cook 
often  go  to  the  market? — He  goes  thither  every  morning. 

124. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle  ? — I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year. 
—Do  you  like  fowl  ? — I  do  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish. 
What  do  you  like  ? — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
— What  fish  does  your  brother  like  ? — He  likes  pike. — Do  you 
learn  by  heart? — I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — Do  your 
pupils  like  to  learn  by  heart  ? — They  like  to  study,  but  they  do 
not  like  learning  by  heart.— How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a 
day  ? — ^They  only  do  two,  but  they  do  them  well. — Do  you  like 

.  coffee  or  tea  ? — I  like  both. — ^Do  you  read  the  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  you  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.)  ? — I  do  read  it. 

— Do  yon  understand  it  ? — I  do  undeTsland  it.— Do  '^ovi  under- 
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stand  the  man  'who  speaks  to  you  ? — I  do  not  understand  him. — 
Why  do  you  not  understand  him? — I  do  not  understand  him 
because  he  speaks  too  badly. — Does  this  man  know  German  ?-^ 
He  does  know  it*  but  I  do  not  know  it. — ^Why  do  you  not  learn 
it  ? — I  haye  no  time  to  learn  it. — Have  you  receiyed  a  letter  ? — 
I  have  received  one. — Will  you  answer  it  ? — I  am  going  to  (id) 
u>iU)  answer  it. — When  did  you  receive  it  ? — I  received  it  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. — ^Are  you  satisfied  with  it  ? — I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  it. — What  does  your  friend  write  to  you  ? — He 
writes  to  me  that  he  is  ill  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.) — 
Does  he  ask  you  for  anything  ? — He  asks  me  for  money. — ^Why 
does  he  ask  you  for  money  ? — Because  he  wants  some« — What  do 
vou  ask  me  for  ? — I  ask  you  for  the  money  which  j'ou  owe  me. — 
Will  you  wait  a  little? — I  cannot  wait. — Why  can  you  not  wait? 
— I  cannot  wait  because  I  intend  to  depart  to-day. — At  what 
o'clock  do  you  intend  to  set  out  ? — I  intend  setting  out  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening. — Do  you  go  to  Germany  ? — 1  do  go  thi- 
ther.— Are  you  not  going  to  Holland  ? — I  am  not  going  thither. 
— How  far  has  your  brother  gone? — He  has  gone  as  far  as 
London. 

125. 

Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ? — I  do  intend 
going  thither,  if  you  go. — Has  your  father  the  intention  to  buy 
that  horse  ? — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he  receives  his 
money. — Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to  England  ? — He 
has  the  intention  to  go  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe 
him. — Do  you  intend  going  to  the  ball  ? — I  do  intend  going 
thither,  if  my  friend  goes. — Does  your  brother  intend  to  study 
German? — He  does  intend  to  study  it,  if  he  finds  a  good  master. 
How  is  the  weather  to-day  ? — It  is  very  fine  weather. — Was  it 
fine  weather  yesterday  ? — It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. — How 
was  the  weather  this  morning  ? — It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it 
is  (ijl  c§)  fine  weather. — Is  it  warm  ? — It  is  very  warm. — Is  it 
not  cold  ? — It  is  not  cold. — Is  it  warm  or  cold  ? — It  is  neither 
warm  nor  cold. — Did  you  go  to  the  country  (Lesson  XXXII.) 
the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  did  not  go  thither. — Why  did  you 
not  go  thither  ? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was  bad  weather. 
— Do  you  intend  going  into  the  country  to-morrow? — I  do 
intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

126. 

Is  it  light  in  your  room  ? — It  is  not  light  in  it. — ^Do  you  wish 
to  work  in  mine  ? — I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — Is  it  light  there  ? — 
It  is  very  light  there. — Can  you  work  in  your  small  room  (Lesson 
LV.)  ? — I  cannot  work  there. — ^Why  can  "jou  twA.  n^o^  VJcä\^*V — 
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I  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is  too  dark. — Where  is  it  too 
dark?— In  my  small  room. — Is  it  light  in  that  hole? — It  is  dark 
there. — Is  it  dry  in  the  street  (Lesson  L.)  ? — It  is  damp  there. — 
Is  the  weather  damp? — The  weather  is  not  damp. — Is  the  weather 
dry  ? — It  is  too  dry. — Is  it  moonlight  ? — It  is  not  (fein)  moon- 
light, it  is  very  damp. — Why  is  the  weather  dry  ? — Because  we 
have  too  much  sun  and  no  rain. — ^When  do  you  go  into  the 
country? — I  intend  going  thither  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  if  we  have  no  rain. — Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  ? — 
He  speaks  of  the  fine  weather. — Do  you  speak  of  the  rain  ? — ^We 
do  speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  those  men  speak  ? — They  speak  of 
fair  and  bad  weather. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  ? — They 
do  also  speak  of  it  (aud)  ba^on). — Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  ? 
—I  do  not  speak  of  him. — Of  whom  dost  thou  speak? — I  speak 
of  thee  and  thy  parents. — ^Do  you  inquire  after  any  one? — I 
inquire  after  your  uncle  (Lesson  IjV.)  ;  is  he  at  home  ? — No,  he 
is  at  his  best  friend's.  (See  Lesson  XLI.  and  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  LESSON, 

@ieben  unb  funfjigjlc  Section. 


OF  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

In  English,  the  past  participle  is  joined  to  the  verh  to  be,  either  to 
form  the  passive  voice,  or  as  an  adjective  to  qualify  the  subject.  In 
the  first  instance  it  must  be  translated  by  koerben  */  and  in  the  second 
by  fcipn  *. 

In  German  we  distinguish,  as  in  Latin :  ba6  ^au6  ift  gebaut/  domus 
{Bdificata  est,  from  hai  •£)aug  roivh  gebaut/  domus  (edificatvr  ;  bie  Briefe 
ftnb  gefc^riebeu/  Uttera  scripta  sunt,  from  bie  S3rtefe  tocrben  defd()neben/ 
littera  scribuntur. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an  adjective  or  not, 
one  has  only  to  change  the  construction  into  the  active  voice ;  if  in  that 
voice  the  tense  is  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a  passive 
participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  translated  by  toerben  *  i  but 
if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it  then  stands  as  a  mere  adjective,  and  the 
auxiliary  to  be  must  be  translated  by  fe^n  *.  Ex.  2^  werbe  geliebt/  I 
am  loved,  is  in  the  same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  liebt  miä)t  he  loves  me; 
but  ber  Spiegel  ifi  gerbroclj)en/  the  looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the 
same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  i)at  ben  Spiegel  2erbrod()en/  he  has  broken 
the  looking-glass.  Here  ^erbroc^en  is  nothing  but  an  adjective,  which 
qualifies  the  subject  Spiegel/  looking-glass. 


I  am  loved. 
Thou  art  guided. 
He  is  praised. 
We  are  heard. 
They  are  blamed. 

You  are  punished.  j  ^'  ""''l'^  öeftrafr 

*^  I  @{e  »erben  geftraft 


3c^  »erbe  geliebt 
)Du  wirft  geleitet. 
6r  Witt)  gelobt 
fB^it  »erben  gel^6rt. 
®te  »erben  getabelt 


To  praise,  to  blame.  |  Soben/ tabeln. 


By  me — by  us.  i  SSon  mir— DOtt  und. 

By  thee— by  you.  I  SSon  JDir— oon  (Snd)  (S^nen). 

By  him— by  them.  |  S3on  i^m— 9on  i^nen. 


I  am  loved  by  him. 

Who  is  punished  ? 

The  naughty  boy  is  punished. 


Sä)  »erbe  Don  i^m  geUebt 
SBer»irbgejh;aft? 
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By  whom  is  he  punished  ? 
He  is  punished  by  his  fiather. 

"Which  man  is  pndsed»  and  which 
is  blamed  ? 

The  skilful  man  is  praised,  and 
the  awkward  blamed. 

Which  boys  are  rewarded,  and 
which  are  punished  ? 

Those  that  are  assiduous  are  re- 
warded, and  those  that  are  idle 
punished. 

We  are  k>ved  by  the  captain's 
sons,  you  are  despised  by 
them. 

You  are  praised  by  our  bro- 
thers, and  we  are  despised  by 
them. 


Good— naughty. 

Skilful,  diligent — awkward. 

Assiduous— idle. 

Ignorant. 

The  idler,  the  lazy  fellow. 

To  reward — rewarded. 

To  esteem. 
To  despise. 
To  hate. 


Is  your  book  torn  ? 

It  is  not  torn. 

Are  your  children  good  ? 

They  are  very  good. 

Is  the  enemy  beaten  ? 

He  is  beaten. 

The  enemies  are  beaten. 

These    children    are    loved, 

cause   they  are   studious 

good. 


SSon  went  toivh  er  gefiraft  ? 

(Sc  mxb   oon  feinem  fßaUt  qc^ 

ftraft. 
VSklä^t  8{ann  wirb  gelobt/  unb 

weld)er  wirb  getabclt? 
^er  Qt\ä)idU  ^am  wirb  gelebt 

unb  ber  ungefc^id^te  getabelt. 
^elc^e   Knaben    werben   belohnt/ 

unb  welc^  werben  beftraft  ? 
^ieicmgen  welche  fleifig  ftnb,  wer« 

ben  belohnt/  unb  hit/  welc^  träge 

finb/  beflraft. 
SOBir  werben  oon  ben  ©b^nen  beg 

«&au|)tmann$  geliebt  5  3^  wer:s 

htt  9on  i^nen  i9erad)tet. 
©ie  werben  »on  unfern  SSrübern 

gelobt/  unb  wir  werben  Don  t^nen 

«erachtet. 


:iCrtig— unartig.  (See  Note  6,  Les- 
son XLI.) 

®efc^)ic!t— ungefd){c!t. 

gleifig— trige  (faul). 

Unwijfenb. 

ber  gaulenjer. 

SBelo^nen — belo^jnt  (See  Obs,  A. 
Lesson  XLVIL) 

Tidjtcnf  fd)d$en. 

23crad)ten. 

»^ajfen. 


be- 
and 


3flS()rS3ud^5errijfen? 

@8  ift  nid)t  jerriffen. 

©inbS^reÄinber  artig? 

@ie  jinb  fe^r  artig. 

Sfl  ber  geinb  gefd)lagen  ? 

@r  ijl  gefd)lagen. 

iDie  geinbe  ffnb  gefc^lagen. 

35iefe  Äinber  werben  geliebt/  weil 

fie  fleifig  unb  artig  finb.    (See 

Note  6,  Lesson  XLI.) 
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EXERCISES. 
127. 
Are  you  loved  by  your  uncle  ? — I  am  loved  by  him. — Is  your 
brother  loved  by  him  ? — He  is  loved  by  him, — By  whom  am  1 
loved  ? — Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents. — ^Are  we  loved  ? — You 
are  loved. — By  whom  are  we  loved  ? — ^You  are  loved  by  your 
friends. — Are  those  gentlemen  loved? — They  are  loved. — By 
whom  are  they  loved  ? — They  are  loved  by  us  and  by  their  good 
friends. — By  whom  is  the  blind  man  led  ? — He  is  led  by  me. — 
Where  do  you  lead  him  to  ? — I  lead  him  home. — By  whom  are 
we  blamed  ? — We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies. — Why  are  we 
blamed  by  them  ? — Because  they  do  not  ^love  us. — Are  you 
punished  by  your  tutor  ? — We  are  not  punished  by  him,  because 
we  are  good  and  studious. — Are  we  h€»rd  ? — ^We  are  (eg/  Lesson 
XLV.) — By  whom  are  we  heard  ? — We  are  heard  by  our  neigh- 
bours.— Is  the  master  heard  by  his  pupils  ? — He  is  heard  by 
them. — ^Which  children  are  praised? — Those  that  are  good. — 
Which  are  punished  ? — Those  that  are  idle  and  naughty. — Are 
you  praised  or  blamed  ? — We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed. — 
Is  our  friend  loved  by  his  masters  ? — He  is  loved  and  praised  by 
them,  because  he  is  studious  and  good ;  but  his  brother  is 
despised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is  he  some- 
times punished  ? — He  is  (»Irb  e$)  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing.— Are  you  Bometimes  punished  ? — I  am  (eg)  never ;  I  am 
loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — ^Are  these  children 
never  punished  ? — They  are  (eg)  never,  because  they  are  studious 
and  good ;  but  those  are  so  (eg)  very  often«  because  they  are  idle 
and  naughty. 

128. 

Who  is  praised  and  rewarded? — Skilful  people  (ßeute)  are 
praised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed  and 
despised. — Who  is  loved  and  who  is  hated  ? — He  who  is  studious 
and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty  is  hated. — 
Must  one  be  good  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  so. — 
What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  good 
and  assiduous. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded  ? — 
One  must  be  skilfril  and  study  much. — Why  are  those  children 
loved  ?— They  are  loved  because  they  are  good. — Are  they  better 
than  we  ?— They  are  not  better,  but  more  studious  than  you. — 
Is  your  brother  as  assiduous  as  mine  ? — He  is  as  assiduous  as 
he  ;  but  your  brother  is  better  than  mine. — ^Do  you  know  any- 
thing new? — I  do  not  know  anything  new. — ^What  does  your 
cousin  say  new  ? — He  says  nothing  new. — Do  they  not  speak  of 
war  ? — They  do  not  speak  of  it. — Of  what  (06«.  C  Lää^o\x"L[W  ^'S 
do  they  apeak? — They  speak  of  peace. — '"VJYiaX.  ^o  ^e^  ^vj'V — 
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They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Are  you  understood  by 
your  pupils  ? — I  am  understood  by  them. — Dost  thou  often 
receive  presents  ? — I  do  receive  some  if  I  am  good. — Are  you 
often  rewarded  ? — ^We  are  rewarded  if  we  study  well,  and  if  we 
are  diligent. — Has  your  master  the  intention  of  rewarding  you  ? — 
He  has  the  intention  of  doing  so  if  we  study  well. — What  does 
he  intend  to  give  you  if  you  study  well  ? — He  intends  giving  us 
a  book. — Has  he  already  given  you  a  book  ? — He  has  already 
given  us  one. 

129. 

Have  you  dined  already  ? — I  have  dined  already,  but  I  am  still 
hungry. — Has  your  little  brother  drunk  already  ? — He  has  drunk 
already,  but  he  is  still  thirsty. — ^What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be 
skilful  ? — You  must  work  much. — Must  we  sit  still  in  order  to 
study  ? — You  must  listen  to  what  the  master  tells  you.-— Do  you 
intend  to  eat  supper  to-day  ? — I  do  intend  to  dine  before  I  eat 
supper. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? — I  dine  at  four  and  eat 
supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? — I  have  seen 
him. — What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  said  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
see  you  (fc^en  »ill). — Why  does  he  not  wish  to  see  me  ? — He 
does  not  wish  to  see  you,  because  he  does  not  like  you. — ^Why 
does  he  not  like  me  ? — Because  you  are  naughty. — Will  you  give 
me  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — Why  (9B03tt)  do  you  want  paper  ? — I  want 
some  to  write  a  letter. — To  whom  (Lesson  XXXII.)  do  you  wish 
to  write  ? — I  wish  to  write  to  the  man  by  whom  (»on  »eleven)  I 
am  loved. — After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? — I  inquire  after  no  one. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  LESSON- 

%6)t  unb  funftigjic  gectioru 


OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

These  verbs  having  no  determinate  subject,  are  only  conjugated  in 
the  third  person  singular,  by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  e§^  it 
Ex. 

To  rain — it  rains. 

To  snow—it  snows. 

Does  it  thunder  ? 
It  does  thunder. 
Is  it  foggy  ? 
Does  the  sun  shine  ? 


The  sun  shines. 

It  thunders  loud. 
Foggy, 
the  fog, 
hard,  violent. 


To  hau. 
The  hail, 

Ithsuls. 

it  rains  very  hard« 
It  hghtena  much 


Slcgnctt — c«  regnet. 

©d^neien— e«  fd)neiet 

jDonnert  e$? 

@d  bonnert 

Sftegnebetid? 

3{l  ed  @onnenfd()etn  ? 

{@6  tft  ^onnenfd^etn. 
9Bir  ^aben  ^onnenfd^etm 
@d  bonnert  ^eftig. 
nebelig  $ 
ber  Sflebel  \ 
^eftiß. 


To  shine — shone. 

@d)einen»— gefc^fenen. 

To  thunder. 

Bonnern. 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 

^te  @onne  fd()etnt  nx^t,   • 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 

t  iDte  @onne  f(!)eint  mir  tn§  ©eftd^t 

The  face. 

bag®eft(^ti 

the  thunder. 

ber  jDonner» 

the  snow. 

ber  ©c^nee  i 

the  sunshine. 

ber  @onnenf(^ein  $ 

the  parasol. 

ber  @onnenf(^icm. 

Does  it  lighten  ? 

S3lt«t  e6  ? 

(t  does  lighten. 

es  \>m. 

(«^ageln/  fd()tof  en. 
ber  «^agel. 
r  @d  (agelt. 
I  e«  fd)toflt. 
I  @d  regnet  (e^c  fatct. 
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Does  it  SDovir  ? 

It  does  snow  much. 

It  hails  much. 


^c^neiet  eö? 
@d  fandet  fe^r. 
@6  ^agelt  fe^r. 


Obs,  A,  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs,  which  relate  to  a  person ; 
they  govern  the  dative  or  accusative,  and  instead  of:  iä)  hin  ^xtn^vi^/ 
(Lesson  VII.)  one  may  say:  eg  ^ungert  mid)/  I  am  hungry;  for  the 
verb  jungem  V  to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 


To  he  thirsty. 

To  be  sleepy» 

Art  thou  sleepy  ? 

I  am  not  sleepy,  but  hungry. 

Is  your  brother  thirsty  ? 

He  is  thirsty. 

He  is  not  thirsty,  but  deepy. 


durften. 

@4l&fern. 

@d^l&ferted)D{d^? 

@g  fdf)l&fert  miä)  niä)ti  aber  cd 

hungert  mi6). 
^Durftet  eö  3^cen  SBruber? 
(Sg  burftet  t^n. 
@g  burjlet  t^n  nid)t  i  aber  eö  f(i()l&« 

fcrt  i^n. 


Obs.  B.  Tlie  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before  the  impersonal 
verb,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  ti  must  be  suppressed.  For 
instance,  instead  of:  ed  ^ungert  ndd),  one  may  say:  mid^  l^tmgert/  I  am 
hungry ;  but  if  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  indefinite  pronoun  eg 
must  not  be  omitted. 


Are  you  sleepy  ? 
We  are  sleepy. 

Are  those  men  hungry  } 
They  are  hungry. 

Who  is  thirsty  ? 
I  am  very  thirsty. 

Has  your  cousin  been  tiiirsty  ? 
He  has  been  thirsty. 


I  @d)l&fert  eg  @te  ? 

/  @$  fd)l&fert  ung. 

I  Un§  fc^iafert. 

I  «hungert  eg  biefe  9){&nnei;  ? 

{@g  l^ungert  jte. 
@te  l^ungert. 
I  9Ben  burftet  eg? 
if  eg  burjtet  mid)  fe^r. 
I  solid)  burflet  fe^r. 
I  ^at  eg  3i)ren  ^Better  geburflet? 

{@g  ^at  i^n  geburftet. 
3$n  ^at  geburjlet 


Where  has  he  gone  to  i 
He  has  gone  to  Vienna« 
Is  it  good  travelling  ? 
It  is  bad  travelling. 


SDBo^in  ijl  er  gereift  ? 
@r  ijl  nac^  SIBien  gereift 
3ft  eg  gut  reifen  ? 
@g  ift  fd)led;)t  reifen. 


\  »ßungerit/  in  the  lignification  of  to  fast,  is  neuter,  and  follows  the 
eanjagation  of  neuter  rerbf« 
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In  the  winter. 

In  the  summer. 
Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  winter? 
It  is  bad  travelling  in  the  winter. 

The  spring, 

the  autmnn. 


To  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Ridden  in  a  carriage. 
To  ride  on  horseback. 

Ridden  on  horseback. 

To  go  on  foot. 

Do  you  like  to  go  on  horseback? 

I  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Where  is  the  bailiff  gone  to  (on 

horseback)  ? 
He  is  gone  (on  horseback)  to  the 

forest. 
When  does  your  cousin  go  to 

Berlin  ? 
He  goes  thither  this  winter. 
I  intend    going    this    spring  to 

Dresden. 
Where  is  your  uncle  ? 
He  is  in  Berlin. 
He  is  at  Berlin. 


3m  SDSinter. 

3m  ©ommer. 

3|t  cs  gut  reifen  im  SBinter? 

@ö  ifi  fc^lec^t  reifen  im  SSinter. 

ber  Sr&^ling  5 

ber  »&erbft 


gaf)ren*  (in  this  signification  takes 
feJon*  for  its  auxiliary^). 

©efa^ren. 

Steiten*  (takes  feipn*  for  its  auxi- 
liary). 

©eritten. 

3u  SwP«  ö«^en*. 

f  Sleiten  ©ic  gem. 

t3d)fa^reöcrn. 

SBo  ifl  ber  2(mtmann  l^ingeritten? 

@r  ift  in  ben  ^alb  geritten. 

äßann  ge^t  3$r  SSetter  md)f8ttlin^ 

@r  ge^t  btefen  Winter  ba^tn. 

3d)  bin  gefonnen  btefen  S^üi^ltng 

nad^  S^redben  gn  reifen. 
SBoijl3l!)r£)^eim? 
er  iji  in  Berlin. 
@r  ift  2U  S3erlin. 


Rule.  The  preposition  gu  or  in  is  used  to  express  rest  in  a  place  or 
country,  and  the  preposition  nad)  motion  or  direction  towards  a  placo 
or  country.  9ia(^  is  particularly  used  before  names  of  towns  or  coun- 
tries (Lesson  LVI.) ;  but  the  preposition  ju  must  be  made  use  of  to 
express  motion  towards  a  person.  (Lesson  XXVIII.) 

The  two  prepositions  gtt  and  in  answer  the  question  too  ?  and  nach 
the  ^[aestion  U)ol()in  ?  as  is  seen  by  the  above  examples. 

Is  it  good  living  in  Paris  ? 
Is  the  living  good  in  Paris? 
It  is  good  living  there. 
The  living  is  good  there. 


\  3|t  es  gut  leben  in  ^arid? 
j  @ö  ift  gut  leben  ha. 


^  When  the  verb  fal^ren  *  signifies  to  move  ani^tAtng  b^  a  cosmage^S^.  \% 
active,  and  takes  |)aben  *  for  its  auxiliary.    (See  Oba.  D.  m£b  ^^«^<ö> 
tbod,PartIL)  ' 
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?  ?>'  ^^.^^  i"  ^f^ '       }  SU  e«  treuer  leb«  I«  eonbon  ? 
18  It  dear  living  m  London  ?  J  ^ 

The  living  is  dear  there.  |  @g  {ft  treuer  leben  ba. 


Is  it  windy  ?  Does  the  wind  blow?  1  3fi  eS  koinbig? 

It  is  windy.   The  wind  blows.        |  @ö  ifl  winbig/  ber  fßtnb  ge^t. 

It  kvery  windy,  llie  wind  blows  j  ^g  ^^^^  ^.„  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Is  it  stormy?  f  SH  e«  jlürmif(^ ? 

I  Sfl  e«  jlörmif(^e«  SBetter  ? 

It  is  not  stormy.  I  ®* 'L"'*^ '^i'"?!!**..     .,. 

'  1  )Da8  aScttcr  ijl  md)t  jlürmifd). 

Strong;  stormy;  dear;  wmdy.      |  @tar!}  tlärmifd)^  t()euer$  toinbid» 

EXERCISES. 

130. 

Do  you  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage  ? — I  like  to  ride  on  horseback. 
— Has  your  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  ? — He  has  never  gone 
on  horseback. — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yester- 
day ? — I  went  on  horseback  to-day. — Where  did  you  go  to  (on 
horseback)  ? — I  went  into  the  country. — Does  your  brother  ride 
on  horseback  as  often  as  you? — He  rides  on  horseback  oftener 
than  I. — Hast  thou  sometimes  ridden  on  horseback  ? — I  have 
never  ridden  on  horseback. — Wilt  thou  go  (in  a  carriage)  to-day 
into  the  country  ? — I  will  go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — Do  you 
like  travelling  ? — I  do  like  travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in 
the  winter? — I  do  not  like  travelling  in  the  winter;  I  like  travelling 
in  the  spring  and  in  autumn. — Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  ? 
— It  is  good  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  but  it 
is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter. — Have  you 
sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter? — I  have  often  travelled  in  the 
winter  and  in  the  summer.— Does  your  brother  travel  often  ? — 
He  travels  no  longer ;  he  formerly  travelled  much. — ^When  do 
you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ? — I  like  riding  on  horseback  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast. — Is  it  good  travelling  in  this  country? — 
It  is  good  travelling  here  (ba). — Have  you  ever  gone  to  Vienna  ? 
— I  have  never  gone  thither. — ^Where  is  your  brother  gone  to  ? — 
He  is  gone  to  London. — Does  he  sometimes  go  to  Berlin  ? — He 
went  thither  formerly. — What  does  he  say  of  (»on)  that  country  ? 
—He  says  that  it  is  good  travelling  in  Germany. — Have  you 
been  at  Dresden  ? — I  have  been  there. — Have  you  stayed  there 
long  ? — I  have  stayed  there  two  years. — ^What  do  you  say  of  the 
(vpa  ten)  people  of  that  country? — I  say  that  they  are  good 
people  (e^  gute  ieute  ftnb). — Is  youx  btolYiet  «X  Y^i^^deu  ? — No» 
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Sir,  be  is  at  yiemia.-*l8  the  living  good  at  Yiennaf-^The  living 
is  good  there« 

181. 

Have  yon  been  in  London  f— I  have  been  theve.-'Is  the  living 
good  there  ?-— The  living  is  good  there,  but  deart— »Is  it  dear  living 
in  Paris? — It  is  good  living  there,  and  not  dear.'— At  whose  house 
have  you  been  this  morning? — I  have  been  at  my  uncle's. — 
Where  are  you  going  to  now  ? — I  am  going  to  my  brother's. — 
Is  your  brother  at  home  ? — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  akeady 
been  at  the  English  captain's? — I  have  not  been  there  yet. — 
When  do  you  intend  going  thither  ? — I  intend  going  thither  this 
evening. — How  often  has  your  brother  been  in  London? — He 
has  been  there  thrice. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  France  ? — I  like 
travelling  there,  because  one  finds  good  people  there. — ^Does  your 
firiend  like  travelling  in  Holland? — He  does  not  like  travelling 
there,  because  the  living  is  bad  there. — Do  you  like  travelling  in 
Italy? — I  do  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  good 
there,  and  one  finds  good  people  there;  but  the  roads  are  noc 
very  good  there. — ^Do  the  English  like  to  travel  in  Spain  ? — They 
like  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  too  bad.-— How 
is  the  weather  ? — ^Tlie  weather  is  very  bad. — Is  it  windy  ?— It  is 
very  windy. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  ? — It  was  stormy. — Did 
you  go  into  the  country  ? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was 
stormy. — ^Do  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  ?— -I  do  go  thi- 
ther, if  it  is  not  stormy. — Do  you  intend  going  to  Germany  this 
year?-»I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. 
Do  you  intend  breakfasting  with  me  this  morning?-'^!  intend 
break&sting  with  you,  if  I  am  hungry. 

132. 

Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  us  to*day  ?— -He  does  in- 
tend diidng  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — ^Dctes  the  Pole  intend 
drinking  some  of  (oon)  this  wine? — He  dms  intend  drinking 
some  of  it  (baoon),  if  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  ? 
— I  do  not  like  to  go  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  carriage,  when 
(loemi)  I  am  travelling. — Wül  you  go  on  foot  f— I  cannot  go  on 
foot,  because  I  am  too  tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  ? — I  do 
not  go  on  foot,  because  the  roads  are  there  too  bad. — Are  the 
roads  there  as  bad  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter  ? — ^They  are 
not  so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 

133. 

Are  you  going  out  to-day  ? — I  am  not  going  out,  when  it  is 
raining. — Did  it  rain  yesterday? — It  did  not  x^xi. — ^Y^-aa  ^X 
snowed  ? — It  has  not  snowed. — Why  do  you.  "no\.  ^o  \.o  ^^  ^s^ax- 

VOL.  /,  a 
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kec  ?•— I  do  not  go  thither,  because  it  snows.— Do  you  wish  to 
have  an  umbrella?  —  If  you  have  one. — ^Will  you  lend  me  an 
umbrella  ? — I  will  lend  you  one, — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ? — 
— It  thunders  and  lightens. — Does  the  sun  shine  ? — The  sun  does 
not  shine,  it  is  foggy. — Do  you  hear  the  thunder  ? — I  do  hear  it. 
— How  long  have  you  heard  the  thunder  ? — I  have  heard  it  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Is  it  fine  weather? — The  wind 
blows  hard,  and  it  thunders  much. — Does  it  rain  ? — It  does  rain 
very  fast  (fLrf ). — Do  you  not  go  into  the  country  ? — How  can 
1  go  into  the  country  ?  do  you  not  see  how  (pit)  it  lightens  ?— 
Does  it  snow  ? — It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails. — Does  it  hail  ? — 
It  does  not  htul,  but  thunders  very  much. — Have  you  a  parasol  ? 
— 1  have  one. — Will  you  lend  it  me  ? — I  will  lend  it  you. — Have 
we  sunshine  ? — ^We  have  much  sunshine  ;  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 
— Is  it  fine  weather  ? — It  is  very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark ;  we  have 
no  sunshine. 

134. 

Are  yon  thirsty? — I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry. — Is 
3ronr  servant  sleepy  ? — He  is  sleepy. — Is  he  hungry  ? — He  is 
hnngry.— >Why  does  he  not  eat  ?— Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. 
—Are  your  children  hungry  ? — They  are  very  hungry,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  eat. — Have  they  anything  to  drink  ? — ^They  have 
nothing  to  drink.— Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I  do  not  eat  when 
(»eim)  I  am  not  hungry. — ^Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink  ? — He 
does  not  drink  when  he  is  not  thirsty. — Did  your  brother  eat  any- 
thing yesterday  evening  ? — He  atcf  a  ^ece  of  beef,  a  small  piece  of 
fowl,  and  a  piece  of  bread. — Did  he  not  drink  ? — He  also  drank. 
— ^What  did  he  drink  ? — He  drank  a  lai-g^  ^lass  of  water,  and  a 
small  glass  of  wine. — How  long  did  you  stay  at  his  house  (bei 
iim)'i — I  stayed  there  till  midnight. — Have  you  asked  him  for 
anything? — I  have  asked  him  for  nothing.— 'Has «he  given  you 
anything? — He  has  given  roe  nothing. — Of  whom  have  ydu 
spoken  ?— We  have  spoken  of  you. — Have  you  praised  me  ? — 
We  have  not  praised  you  ;  we  have  blamed  you. — Why  have  you 
blamed  me  ?•— Because  you  do  not  study  well. — Of  what  has 
your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  of  his  books,  his  houses, 
and  his  gardens. — Who  is  hungry? — My  friend's  little  boy  is 
hungry. — Who  has  drunk  my  wine  ? — No  one  has  drunk  it.«— - 
Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  room  ? — I  have  already  been  there. 
— How  dost  thou  find  my  room  ? — I  find  it  beautiful.— Are  you 
able  to  work  there  ? — I  am  not  able  to  work  there,  because  it  is 
too  dark.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-.NINTH  LESSON. 

SRcun  unb  funfjigjlc  Section* 


OF  THE  IMPERFECT  AND  PERFECT  TENSES. 

Iif  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  viz.  I  praised»  did  praise, 
and  was  praising.  These  three  are  expressed  in  German  by  one  im- 
perfect, i(^  lobte.  It  is  used  to  express  a  past  action  or  event  in  refer- 
enoe  to  another,  which  was  either  simultaneous  with  or  antecedent  to 
it.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans,  and  is  always  employed 
m  narration,  particularly  when  the  narrator  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
action  or  event.  The  perfect  tense,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  an 
action  or  event,  as  perfectly  past  and  ended^  without  any  reference  to 
another  event,  and  when  the  narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness«  In  this 
latter  instance  the  imperfect  also  may  be  used,  if  Ike  narrator  accom- 
panies his  narrative  ^th  any  phrase  denoting  that  he  does  not  speak 
in  his  own  name,  as  man  fa^t  or  fa^  man/  they  say,  it  is  said,  &c. 

The  perfect  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  of  the  auxüiary,  and 
the  past  participle,  as  in  English.    (See  Lessons  XL! IL,  XLIV.,  &c  7 


I  was— he  was« 

We  were — they  were. 

Thou  wast — you  were. 


3<ft  »at — er  »ar. 

f^t  iDoren— fte  loaren. 

S)u  tparfl— 3^  toaret  (®te  waren). 


Were  you  content  ? 
I  was  very  content. 
Was  the  wine  good^ 
It  was  very  good» 
Were  yon  then  fssteiday? 
I  was  there  to-day. 
Where  was  he  the  day  betoe  yes- 
terday? 
Were  yon  almdy  in  PaziB? 
I  was  there  twios  «Ireadf. 


ÜBoren  @te  ittfcMes  ? 

3(^  tt>ar  fe^  {ttfcieben. 

SSSar^rtteiiiettt? 

(St  toax  fe^  gnt 

&iob  @ir  gefUta  ha  geiocfcii? 

34  ^tn  ^ettte  ha  gemefen. 

SBo  ift  ec  oorgeflern  deioefeo? 

@inb  ®ie  fd^B  in  |)art4  dooefen  ? 
34  ^in  f^on  ^toeimal  ha  q/uot^tru 


Obedient— dkobadient» 
Negligent. 


©e^orfam— trnde^orfom.. 
9la4l&fltd. 


Ols,  A.  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed  ftom  the  infinitive 
by  changing  en  into  ^and  adding  the  propex  \ftiiDMMAOTv\ft  ^»öx  '^kl- 
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son,  vis.  tt  to  the  first  and  third  persons  singular,  etk/  to  the  first  and 
third  persons  plural»  ejt/  to  the  second  person  singular»  and  ttf  to  the 
second  person  plural.    Ex. 


oviog« 
oved, 
did  lore» 
were  loving. 

riovedst, 
ThouK  didst  love» 
twast  loving. 


We 


(loi 
•]di( 


rkwed» 
He    -<  did  la9% 
(was  loving. 

rioved» 
They-j  did  love» 
(were  loving. 

rioved» 
YouK  did  love» 
(were  loving. 


} 
} 

|©u  lieWcft— 3|)r  liebtet 
j     (®ie  liebten). 


34  lUMc-cr  liebte. 


Wx  liebten— f!e  liebten. 


0&9.  B,  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  preceded  hy  e/  if  the 
pronunciation  requires  it»  which  is  the  case  in  all  verhs»  the  root  of 
which  ends  in  t/  t/  t(#  or  %  or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See 
Obs,  A.  Lesson  XXXVI.  and  Lesson  XLIIL)    Ex. 


Tworked, 
I       <  did  work, 
(was  working. 

Tworked, 
We  -<  did  work» 

(were  working. 

Tworkedst» 
ThouK  didst  work» 
(wast  working. 


/worked» 
dii 


He«^  did  work> 
(was  working 


dug.  ) 


34  arbeitete— er  arbci* 
Ute. 


(worked»  ^ 

They-]  did  work,        l^«  arbciteten-fic  arbci« 
(were  working.J     teten. 

Tworked»  *) 

You-^  did  work»        P«  arbeiteteft-3?)r  ax. 
(were  working.J    ^«^*«*«*  (®»«  arbeiteten). 


Obs,  C  In  all  German  verhs»  whether  regular  or  irregular,  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  imperfect  tense  is  the  same  as  the  first  person ; 
4md  the  third  person  plimlh  the  «ame  as  the  first  in  all  the  tenses. 


I  had— he  had. 
We  had— ihey  had. 
TThou  hadst— you  lu4 
Had  you  moneys 
I  had  some. 

Had  your  brolhar  ^jook.  f 
He  had  some. 
What  had  we? 

What  sort  of  wejiher  wss  it  jes- 
terdayi 
It  was  ßne  weather.  * 


34  ^e— cc  ^tte. 

SISic  ^tten— {te  ^en. 

On  ^tte|l— 3^r  hattet  (@ie  l^atten) 

.gotten  ®ie  ®elt  ? 

34  iH^t^  »el4e<. 

«^otte  2^v  IßxuUv  S3ä4er  ? 

&t  ^atti  tt>el4e. 

äßaö  (Kitten  nit  ? 

äBad  far  Sßetter  war  eg  deflern  ? 
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Had  you  a  wish  to  buy  a  horse  f 

I  had  a  wish  to  buy  ons^  but  I 

had  no  money. 
Did  your  consn  intend  to  kam 

German? 
He  did  intend  to  learn  k»  bal  fae 

had  no  maater. 


fatten  &t  Sttjl#  ein  ^fcrb   {u 

faufen  ? 
34  W^^  ^VLftt  eins  §tt  faufen  $  aUt 

iä)  ^atte  fein  ®elb. 
SBku;  3^c  Setter  ^onnen#  teutf^ 

Stt  lernen? 
(&v  »>ar  defonnem  es  §tt  lancm  Qlkt 

er  ^atte  feinen  Se^rcc. 


EXERCISES. 

185. 

Were  yon  at  home  this  morning? — I  was  not  at  home.— Where 
were  you  ? — I  was  at  the  market. — Where  were  you  yesterday  ? 
— I  was  at  the  theatre. — Wast  thou  as  assiduous  as  thy  brother  ? 
— I  was  as  assiduous  as  he,  but  he  was  more  clever  than  I. — 
Where  have  you  been  ? — I  have  been  at  the  English  physician's. 
— Was  he  at  home  ? — He  was  not  at  home. — Where  was  he  ? — 
He  was  at  the  ball. — Have  you  been  at  the  Spanish  cook's  ? — I 
have  been  at  his  house. — Has  he  already  bought  his  meat  ? — He 
has  already  bought  it. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother  ? 
— I  have  given  it  to  him. — Hast  thou  given  my  books  to  my 
pupils  ? — I  have  given  them  to  them. — Were  they  satisfied  with 
them  (tamit)  ? — They  were  highly  (fe^r)  satisfied  with  them. — 
Had  your  cousin  a  wish  to  learn  German  ? — He  had  a  wish  to 
learn  it. — Has  he  learnt  it  ? — ^He  has  not  learnt  it. — Why  has  he 
not  learnt  it  ? — Because  he  had  not  courage  enough. — Have  you 
been  at  my  father's  ? — I  have  been  there  (bei  i^m)* — Have  you 
spoken  to  him  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him.— -Has  the  shoemd^er 
already  brought  you  the  boots  ? — He  has  already  brought  them 
to  me. — Have  you  paid  him  (for)  them  ? — I  have  not  paid  him 
(for)  them  yet. — Have  you  ever  been  in  London  ? — I  have  been 
there  several  times.— What  did  you  do  there  ? — I  learnt  English 
there. — ^Do  you  intend  going  thither  once  more  ? — I  intend  going 
thithef  twice  more. — Is  the  living  good  there  ? — ^Tfae  living  is 
good  there,  but  dear. — ^Was  your  master  satisfied  widi  his  pupil  ? 
— He  was  satisfied  with  him. — ^Was  your  brother  satisfied  with 
my  children  ? — He  was  highly  (fe^)  satisfied  with  them. — Was 
the  tutor  satisfied  with  tMs  litüe  boy  ? — He  was  not  satisfied 
with  him. — Why  was  he  not  satisfied  with  him  t— Because  that 
little  boy  was  very  negligent. 

136. 
Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  thote  of  die  rich  ? — 
They  were  more  clever,  because  they  worked  hasdac  (^^^xV — 
Did  you  love  your  tutor? — I  did  love  Yiim»'\>ec«QSft\Ä\o^^^  "so»» 
— Did  be  give  you  anything? — He  gave  me  a  gjQoÖL\swi^>^i^^'ö»*^ 


he  was  satidled  with  me. — ^Whom  do  you  love  ? — I  love  my 
parents  and  my  preceptore.— Do  your  tutors  love  you  ? — They 
do  love  me»  becanM  I  am  astiduous  and  obedient. — Did  this  man 
love  his  parents  ?-*He  did  love  them. — Did  his  parents  love 
him  ?—-They  did  love  him,  because  he  was  never  disobedient. — 
How  long  did  you  woik  yesterday  evening  ? — I  worked  till  ten 
o'clock. — Did  your  cousin  also  work? — He  did  also  work.— When 
didst  thou  see  my  uncle  ?*-*-I  saw  him  this  morning. — Had  he 
much  money? — He  had  much. — Had  your  parents  many  friends? 
— They  had  many. — Have  they  still  some  ? — They  have  still 
several. — Had  you  any  friends  ? — I  had  some,  because  I  had 
money. — Have  you  still  some  ? — I  have  no  longer  any,  because 
I  have  no  more  money. — Where  was  your  brother? — He  was  in 
the  garden. — ^Where  were  his  servants  ? — They  were  in  the  house. 
— ^WTiere  were  we  ? — ^We  were  in  a  good  country  and  with  {hcV, 
good  people. — ^Where  were  our  friends  ? — They  were  on  (board) 
the  ships  of  the  English. — Where  were  the  Russians  ? — They 
were  in  their  carriages. — ^Were  the  peasants  in  the  fields  ? — They 
were  there. — Were  the  bailiffs  in  the  woods  ? — They  were  there 
— Who  was  in  the  store-houses  ? — The  merchants  were  there. 

137. 
What  sort  of  weather  was  it  ? — It  was  very  bad  weather.— 
Was  it  windy  ? — It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — ^Was  it  foggy  ? — 
It  was  foggy .-^Was  it  fine  weather  ? — It  was  fine  weather  but 
too  warm.-— What  sort  of  weather  was  it  the  day  before  yesterday  ? 
— It  was  very  dark  and  very  cold. — Is  it  fine  weather  now  ? — 
It  is  neither  fine  nor  bad  weather. — Is  it  too  warm  f — It  is  nei- 
ther too  warm  nor  too  cold. — ^Was  it  stormy  yesterday  ? — It  was 
very  stormy. — Was  it  dry  weather  ? — The  weather  was  too  dry  ; 
but  to-day  it  is  too  damp. — Did  you  go  to  the  ball  yesterday 
evening?— >!  did  not  go,  because  the  weather  was  bad. — Had 
yon  the  intention  to  tear  my  books  ? — I  had  not  the  intention  to 
tear,  but  to  bum  them.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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•^ did  speak.        He   -{did  speak,        >34  fpi:ad(^^— er  fprad^ 


fspoke,  rip<^e, 

I       •<  did  speak.         He    <  did  sp 

(.was  speaking.  twas  speaking. 

r  spoke,  Tspoke,  ^  ^c  fprad^en— {te  fpcadjien. 

We   -<  did  speak,        They-<  diid  speak,        >    (See  0$9«  C.,  Lesson 
twere  speaking«  {yir^xe  speaking.}     LIX.) 

ThoujÄU.       You|£peak,       l^A^tf.^  ^''"'^^ 
(.wast  speaking.  Iwere  speaking.J     ^       IP    w*  > 

Obi.  In  irregular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative  is  formed  by 
changing  the  radical  vowel  into :  a/  U/  i/  Of  U/  and  adding  the  termina- 
tion belonging  to  each  person.  Hence  in  the  irregular  verbs  we  shall 
mark  only  the  change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  teraunatioa  of 
the  first  person,  in  order  to  enable  learners  to  know  the  imperfeot 
tense.  Examples:  the  verb  fprec{)en  above  changes  in  the  imperfect 
the  radical  vowel  e  into  a  5  bleiben^  to  remain,  changes  it  into  tc/  thus : 
id)  blieb/ 1  remained;  gc^en/  to  go,  into  it  thus :  id)  ging/ 1  went;  ^ie^en/ 
to  draw,  into  O/  thus:  id)  300/  I  drew;  fd^lagen/  to  beat,  into  U/  thus: 
id)  f^lug/ 1  smote. 

Compound  verbs  follow  in  general  the  conjugation  of  simple  verbs. 

dxft,  auerjl  (anfangö). 


«£>ernad)  or  nad^^er. 
«g>ierauf. 


At  first  (m  the  beginning). 
Afterwards. 
Hereupon,  upon  this. 

ig^  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other  word  than  ihi 
fiubject,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the  subject  stands  after  the  verb  in 
fiimple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound  tenses'. 


At  first  he  said  yes^i  afterwards  no. 
At  first  he  worked,  and  afterwards 

he  played. 
I  do  not  go  out  to-day. 


@rfl  fagte  er  jia#  l)ttnad)  nein. 
Qvfi  arb<iUtc#  unb  ^rnac^  ^Itr 

er. 
«geute  0e$e  i^  nid^t  aus. 


^  Learners  ought  now  to  add  to  their  list  of  verbs  the  imperfect  of 
all  irregular  verbs  which  they  have  been  using  hitherto,  or  will  have  to 
use  hereafter. 

'  From  thie  rule  must  be  excepted  the  conjunctions  whick  t«rr«  tc^ 
unite  sentenoes  (See  Lesson  XLIX.) }  they  leav«  \)&ft  i^^^«c!t\TLV(A^^^As» 
and  throw  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  8^tcaic%* 


äoo 


Now  you  mutt  work. 

My  faÜier  set  out  yesterday 

Here  lies  your  book  and  there 

your  paper. 
He  came  afterwards 
Upon  this  he  said. 


JsMoon  as. 

I  drink  aa  soon  as  I  have  eaten. 
As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my 
shoes»  I  take  off  my  ntockings. 

What  do  you  do  after  rnpper  ? 


I  sleep»  thou  sleepest,  he  sleeps. 
Does  your  £Eiiher  still  sleep } 
He  does  still  sleep. 


7b  Uoe. 

Is  your  relation  still  alive } 

He  is  no  longer  alive  Che  is  dead). 


Without. 

Without  money. 
Without  spealdng. 
Without  saying  anything. 


'     To  go  amojf—gcne  away. 

He  went  away  without  saying  any- 
thing. 


3e6t  muffen  @{e  arbeiten. 
®e|iern  iffc  mein   SSatec  abge* 

reirt 
«tier  liegt  3^r  S3ud^  unb  \iCL  3^t 

|)apier. 
@c  {ft  i^ttmii  (nad^^er)  gefommen. 
hierauf  fagte  ec 


©obalbi  fobalb  al<. 

3(^  trinfei  fobalb  U!i  gegelfen  ^be. 

€Sobalb  {(^  meine  €$(^ube  auddesogen 

\^a\>tt  liefie  Icb  meine  ^tx^vxf^ 

SBSa«  t^ttn  ®{e  nadj)  bem  2(benbeffen? 


@(^lafen — gefc^lafen.    Imper- 
fect f(^aef. 

34  f4lafe/  bu  fd^l&fft/  er  f^l&ft 
e^l&ftS^cSSaternod!)? 
(&x  f4l&ft  no4. 


Seben. 

t  Sebt  Sb^  IBenoanbter  no4? 

t@clebt  nid^tme^r. 


O^ne  (is  followed  by  3U  before 
the  infinitive). 

Obne  (S^elb. 
t^^b^c  itt  fpced^en. 
t£)^ne  C^twad  su  fagen. 


egge  ^ett*-»n>  egge  gang  en. 
Impel!  ging. 

@c  gins  we0i  o(ne  @tu>ag  su  fagcn. 


Has  be  sinmd  at  last  ? 


I  @nblid^ 

I  2Cn{ommen*— Ct2(\tfommcn. 

i      Imperf.  fam* 

I  3it  er  enblidt  ongef omuen  ? 


'  See  0&9.  C.  LeaaonlLX&Nl. 
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He  has  not  arriyed  yet. 
Does  he  come  at  last } 
He  does  come. 


7b  ytoe  away-^wm 


To  cut  off-^ui  off  (past  pnt). 

Has  he  given  away  anything? 
He  has  given  away  his  coat 


To  cut  one's  throat 
They  have  cut  his  throat 


To  crop  a  dog's  ears. 

What  have  they  done  to  him  ? 
They  have  cut  off  his  ears. 


Akfud, 

Does  your  master  speak  aloud  ? 
He  does  speak  aloud. 
In  order  to  learn  German,  one 
must  speak  aloud. 


@r  ifl  no(^  m(^t  angefommen. 

^ommterenbli^? 

@r  fommt 


Sßed0e6ett*-*we99e0eben.  im- 

perf.  ^<kh. 
2Cbfd!)ne{ben*— abdefdj^nitten. 
I      Imperf.  ((^nitt 

I  «pat  er  (StxM  xot^q/aaa^ 
I  G^c  ^ot  fein  Jtleib  »€0900(619» 


Semantem  ben  «^ol«  obfd^neiben*. 
SDlan  ^at  i^m  ben  «^ol«  abgefii^mt^ 
ten. 


@{nem  «ßunbe  bie  O^cen  abfd)nei« 

ben*. 
SQSad  ^aben  {te  i^m  geti^ian? 
®ie  l^obixi  i^m  bie  £)^cen  abge« 

f(^nitten. 


£aut 

®pnd)t  3$t  £e$cet  tout? 
@t  fprid^t  laut 

Um  beutfd^  3U  lernen#  muf  man  laut 
fpre(^en. 


EXERCISES. 

138. 

Hadst  thou  the  intention  to  learn  English  ? — I  had  the  inten- 
tion to  learn  it,  but  I  had  not  a  good  master. — Did  your  brother 
intend  to  buy  a  carriage  ? — He  did  intend  to  buy  one,  but  he  had 
no  more  money.— Why  did  you  work  ? — I  worked  in  order  to 
learn  German. — ^Why  did  you  love  that  man? — I  loved  him 
because  he  loved  me. 

Have  you  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  already 
seen  him. — Did  he  speak  French  ? — He  spoke  English. — Where 
were  you  then  (Lesson  L.)? — I  was  in  Germany. — Did  you 
speak  German  or  English  ? — I  spoke  neither  German  nor  English, 
but  French. — Did  the  Germans  speak  French? — ^At  first  they 
spoke  German,  afterwards  French.  —  Did  they  speak  as  well 
lbs  you  ? — They  spoke  just  as  well  aa  70U  «xA  1%— WwaX  ^^ 
yoa  do  in  the  evening  ? — I  work  as  soon  «a  \\än^  «a:^'^Ä- 
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And  what  do  you  do  afterwards? — Afterwards  I  sleep.— When 
do  you  drink  ? — I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten«— «When  do  you 
sleep  ? — I  sleep  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — Dost  thou  speak 
German? — I  spoke  it  formerly.— Dost  thou  take  off  thy  hat 
before  thou  takest  aS  thy  coat  ? — I  take  off  my  hat  as  soon  as 
I  have  taken  off  my  clothes. — What  do  you  do  after  breakfast  ? 
— ^As  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted  I  go  out. — Art  thou  sleeping  ? 
-—You  see  that  I  am  not  sleeping. — Does  thy  brother  still  sleep? 
— He  does  still  sleep. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  my  uncle  ? — 
I  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Has  he  spoken  to  you  ?— As 
soon  as  he  sees  me,  he  speaks  to  me. — Are  your  parents  still 
alive  ? — They  are  still  alive.— Is  your  friend's  brother  still  alive  ? 
— He  is  no  longer  alive. 

139. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant  ?— I  have  spoken  to  him. — 
Where  have  you  spoken  to  him  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him  at  my 
house  (bei  mix). — What  has  he  said  ? — He  went  away  without 
saying  anything. — Can  you. work  without  speaking? — I  can  work» 
but  not  study  German,  without  speaking. — Do  you  speak  aloud 
when  (»cnn)  you  are  studying  German? — I  do  speak  aloud. — 
Can  you  understand  me  ? — I  can  understand  you,  when  (»cnn) 
you  speak  aloud. — Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  ? — I  cannot  go 
for  wine  without  money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  ? — I  do 
not  buy  without  money.— Has  your  father  arrived  at  last  ?— He 
has  arrived. — ^When  did  he  arrive? — ^This  morning,  at  four  o*clock. 
— Has  your  cousin  set  out  at  last  ? — He  has  not  set  out  yet.-^ 
Have  you  at  last  found  a  good  master  ? — I  have  at  last  found 
one.— Are  you  at  last  learning  English  ? — I  am  at  last  learning 
it. — Why  did  you  not  learn  it  already  ? — Because  1  had  not  a 
good  master. — ^Are  you  waiting  for  any  one  ? — I  am  waiting  for 
my  physician. — Is  he  coming  at  last  ? — You  see  that  he  is  not 
yet  coming. — Have  you  the  head-ache  ? — No,  I  have  sore  eyes. 
— ^Then  you  must  wait  for  the  physician. — Have  you  given  away 
anything? — I  have  not  given  away  anything. — What  has  your 
uncle  given  away  ?— He  has  given  away  his  old  clothes. — Hast 
thou  given  away  anything  ? — I  had  not  anything  to  give  away. 
— ^What  has  thy  brother  given  away  ? — He  has  given  away  his 
old  boots  and  his  old  shoes.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

din  unb  fed^jigfie  Section. 


Bern.  I  SBorben. 

Obs,  A.  The  learner  must  remember  that  koerben*  not  fe^n*  is  the 
verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice.  (Lesson  LVII.)  The  past 
participle  of  the  former  is  tvoxhttif  and  that  of  the  latter  gckoefen.  (Les- 
son XLIIL) 


Have  you  been  praised  ? 

I  have  been  praised. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed  ? 

I  have  not  been  blamed. 

Have  we  been  loved  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished } 

He  has  been  punished  by  his  father. 

When  has  he  been  punished  ? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day. 


@{nb  @te  Qcloht  »)orben? 
^ä)  hin  gelobt  »ocben. 
fBi\t  ^u  Qitahelt  worben? 
3d)  bin  nic{)t  QitaUlt  worben. 
©inb  tt>ir  geliebt  loorben  ? 
SSon  tt>em  ift  cr  gejtraft  werben  ? 
@r  ift  r>on  feinem  ^atec  gejlraft 

toorben. 
SEBann  ijl  er  geftraft  »orben  ? 
@r  ift  i^eute  geftraft  »orben. 


I  was 


— ^he  was 


I 


We  were   — they  were  >  praised. 
Thou  wast — ^you  were  J 


3ci!)  würbe  — etwucbe 
SQSir  »urben— fie  »urben 
iDu  »urbeft  — 3^r  »urbet 
(ßic  n)urben) 


gelobt 


Were  you  loved  ? 

I  was  loved. 

Was  he  hated  ? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated. 


SBurben  @te  geliebt? 

2^  kourbe  geliebt. 

SBurbeer  ge^aft? 

(St  »urbe  toebec  geliebt  nod^  Qt^afL 


Ihbectme,  \  SEßerben«. 

The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Bmmm.  ]  &zmoxhtnK 

And  its  imperfect: 

34  ttKicb^  or  »urbe— €(  ivorb/  or 

totttbc« 
S)tt  toathf  or  »urbeft. 


I  became — ^he  became. 
Thou  becamest. 


>  Not  xo^thtru  which  i«  the  past  paxtidpVA  oi  l3D»^^i«^^0Qai^vsmakNA 
ü»92  tb^pmmvo  voic^  ts  may  be  seen  abovt. 
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:»tC^rk9acbMn{0. 


Obs,  B,  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons  werben*/  to  become,  is 
conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice.  (See 
Lesson  LVII.  and  above.) 

He  was  made  a  king. 
He  became  a  king. 
Have  you  become  a  merchant? 
I  have  become  a  lawyer. 
He  has  taken  the  degrees  of  a 
doctor. 

The  king, 
the  successor, 
the  lawyer  (barrister-at4aw). 


the  office,  the  employment. 


©inb  ®ie  J^ttfmami  geworben? 
^d)  Hn  2Cbooiat  aeworben» 
t  dx  ift  Doctor  denwcten» 

ber  JC611C01 
ber9lacl^f6t0er-; 

bet  2Cboofat  (See  Note  1,  Lesson 
LVL)j 


Learned. 

To  fall  sick. 

To  be  taken  ill. 

To  recover,  to  grow  well. 

To  recover  one's  health. 
He  was  taken  ül. 
He  has  recovered  his  health. 

What  has  become  of  him  } 

He  has  turned  soldier. 
He  has  enlisted. 

To  enlist,  to  enroll. 
Children  become  men. 


I  ©ele^rt. 
j-fJ^Ätt!  »erben*. 

t  @t  »arb  f ranf . 

t  dt  iji  gef unb  geworben. 

{SBaö  ift  auö  i^m  geworben? 
Sßo  ift  er  i^tngefommen  ? 
I  Qv  ift  @olbat  geworben. 
I  (St  ^at  {td^  anwerben  lalfen. 

{©olbat  werben*. 
@icb  anwerben  lalfen*. 
I  2Cud  ^nbern  werben  Seute. 


To  tear — torn. 

To  snatch — snatched. 

I  tore — ^we  tore. 
Thou  torest — you  tore. 
He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands. 
What  did  he  snatch  oat  of  yonr 
hands? 


}  Steifen*— geriffen». 


3^  rif — wir  riffen. 
2)u  riffejl— Sl^r  riffet  (@le  riffen). 
&x  rip  eg  mir  and  ben  «ß&nben. 
SBSa5  rip  er  S^nen  and  ben«£>&nben? 


'  Masculine  substantives  derived  from  a  regular  verb  do  not  soften 
the  radical  vowel  in  the  plural,  as  Slad^olger/  which  is  derived  from 
nadjlfolgen/  to  follow,  to  succeed;  plur.  hit  9la4fo(ger/  the  successors. 
f/^  Cm,  D.,  page  5,  in  *'  Introductory  Book.'') 

She  verb  reßettf  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  wre%t,  must  not  be  mistaken 
'eißen^  which  means :  to  tear  to  pieces,  to  rend,  \A\3!^ax«X  ^xnA^x 
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When. 

I  was  tbflMb  wben  yoa  were  there. 

Neztjrear. 

Last  month. 

Last  Monday. 

Next» 

laat» 
When  was  he  m  Berlmr 
He  was  there  last  winter. 
When  will  you  go  to  Berlio  ? 

I  will  go  thither  next  summer 


So  that. 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I 

cannot  pay  you. 
I  am  ill»  so  Üiat  I  cannot  go  out. 


2CU  {hat  tt»enn).   (See  Lesson 
XLIX.) 

Sd^  max  hat  aH  &U  ha  tcattn. 
9l&d)jte«  Sa^r. 
SSortgen  dit^Un)  Wtemt 
Seiten  tJtontag. 

oedg/lett. 

^ann  ioar  ec  in  SBetUn? 

@c  teat  ooriden  äBintet  ba. 

SSann  tooUen  ©ie  nadj)  IBerltn  reu 

fen? 
3d^  ^^  n&d^|ten  ©ommer  ba^in 

reifen. 


@o  baf.  (See  Lesson  XLIX.) 

3(^  ^abe  mein  ®elb  oerloren/  fo  baf 
i(i!)  3^nen  nid^t  bejal^len  f ann. 

3(^  bin  franf /  fo  ha$  iä)  nidjt  aug^ 
gelten  fann. 


The  unperfect  of  idnnen  is  iä)  lonntzt  I  could. 


The  way  to  Berlin. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden. 

Which  way  has  he  taken  ? 

He  has  taken  the  way  to  Leipsic. 

Which  way  will  you  take  } 
I  will  take  this  way. 
And  I  that  one. 


^er  SEBed  md)  SSerlin. 
^er  9Bed  Don  SSeclin  nad^  )Dredben. 
SBeldj^en  SSeg  ^at  ec  genommen  ? 
@c  ^at  ben  SCßeg  nad^  Seipstg  ge« 

nommen. 
8Beld)en  äBeg  »»oUen  @{e  nehmen? 
3d^  tt>iU  biefen  $(Be9  nel^men. 
Unb  i^  ienen. 


EXERCISES^ 
140. 

Why  has  that  child  been  praised  ? — It  has  been  praised  because 
it  has  studied  well.— Hast  thou  ever  been  praised  ?— I  have  often 
been  praised.— Why  has  that  other  child  been  punished  ? — It  has 
been  punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this 
child  been  rewarded? — It  has  been  rewarded,  because  it  has  worked 
well. — When  was  that  man  punished? — He  was  punished  last 
month.— Why  have  we  been  esteemed  ?-— Because  we  have  been 
studious  and  obedient. — Why  have  these  people  been  hated  ?— - 
Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — ^Were  you  loved  when.  C92L4\ 
you  were  at  Dresden? — I  was  not  liated,— ^«a  "^wä Xst^'Oö&x 
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esteemed  when  (aid)  he  was  in  London? — Ke  was  loved  and 
esteemed. — ^When  were  you  in  Spain  ? — I  was  there  when  you 
were  there. — ^Who  was  loved  and  who  was  hated  ? — Those  that 
were  good,  assiduous,  and  ohedient,  vrtre  loved,  and  those  who 
were  naughty,  idle,  and  disobedient,  were  punished,  hated,  and 
despised. — ^What  must  one  do,  in  order  not  to  be  despised  ? — One 
must  be  studious  and  good  ? — Were  you  in  Berlin  when  the  king 
was  there  ? — I  was  there  when  he  was  there. — Was  your  uncle  in 
London  when  I  was  there  ? — He  was  there  when  you  were  there. 
— Where  were  you  when  I  was  at  Dresden? — I  was  in  Paris. 
— ^Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in  Vienna? — He  was 
in  England. — At  what  time  did  you  break&st  when  you  were 
in  Germany  ? — I  breakfasted  when  (menn)  my  father  br^ikfästed. 
— Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  ? — I  studied  when  he  was 
working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were  working  ? — He 
played  when  I  was  working. 

141. 

What  has  become  of  your  friend  ? — He  has  become  a  lawyer. — 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ? — He  has  enlisted. — ^Was  your 
tmcle  taken  ill  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  and  I  became  his  successor 
in  his  office. — ^Why  did  this  man  not  work  ? — He  could  not  work 
because  he  was  taken  ill. — Has  he  recovered  ? — He  has  recovered. 
— ^What  has  become  of  liim  ?— He  has  turned  a  merchant.— What 
has  become  of  his  children  ? — His  children  have  become  mea«-— 
What  has  become  of  your  son  ? — He  has  become  a  great  man. — 
Has  he  become  learned? — ^He  has  become  learned  (ti), — ^Wfaat 
has  become  of  my  book  ? — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it. 
— Have  you  torn  it  ? — I  have  not  torn  it. — What  has  become  of 
our  neighbour  ? — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — ^Did 
they  wrest  the  book  out  of  your  hands  ? — They  did  wrest  it  out 
of  my  hands. — Did  you  wrest  the  book  out  of  his  hands  ? — I  did 
wrest  it  out  of  his  hands. — ^When  did  your  father  set  out  ? — He 
set  out  last  Tuesday. — Which  way  has  he  taken  ? — He  has  taken 
the  way  to  Berlin. — When  were  you  in  Dresden  ? — I  was  there 
last  year. — ^Did  you  stay  there  long? — I  stayed  there  nearly  a 
month. — Has  my  brother  paid  you  ? — He  has  lost  all  {Obs.  B,, 
Lesson  LI.)  his  money,  so  that  he  cannot  pay  me.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-SECOND  LESSON. 


Of  whom,  qf  w&ie&. 


I   SSon  bent/  »ooon. 


Ohs,  A»  Of  which,  when  relating  to  a  thing,  maybe  translated  by 
the  preposition  which  the  verb  requires,  added  to  the  adverb  »>o. 


I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  speak. 

I  have  bought  the  horse  of  which 
you  spoke  to  me. 

Has  your  father  the  book  of  which 
lamspeakmg? 


3d)  fe^e  ben  fOlantt/  \)on  tern  (oon 

totld)tm)  @ie  fprec^ 
3d)  t)aU  hai  ^ferb  gefauft^  von 

t>tm   @te   mit  mk   defpcod^en 

l^aben. 
^at  2^t  ^aUv  ha^  S3ud)/  toot) on 

id)  fpred^  ? 


The  man  whose. 

The  child  whose. 

The  men  whose. 

I  see  the  man  whose  brodier  has 

killed  my  dog. 
Do  you  see  the  child  whose  father 

set  out  yesterday  ? 
I  do  see  it. 
I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you 

have  killed. 
Do    you  see  the    people  whose 

horse  I  have  bought  ? 
I  do  see  them. 
I  have  seen  the  merchant  whose 

shop  you  have  taken. 


iDeffcn.    Plur.  bcren. 

^t  SRann/  beffen. 

jDaö  ^inb^  bejfen. 

^ie  fOl&nner/  beren. 

3d)  fe^e  ben  ^S^axm,  befien  IBcuber 

meinen  ^rnib  getbbtet  f^at 
@e$en  @ie  ha^  ^nb/  beffen  BaUv 

geftern  abgercif t  ijl  ? 
3ci^  fe^e  eS. 
3c^  fe]()e  Un  ^ann,  bejTen  «&unb 

@ie  getötet  (laben. 
^ii)tn  @ie  hie  £;eute/ beren  $ferb 

id)  gefauft  ^aU  ? 
3c%  fe^e  jie. 
3c^  ^abe  Un  JCaufmann  gefei^en^ 

beffen    £;aben    ®ie    genommen 

|)aben. 

Incidental  or  explicative  propositions  are  placed  dther  imme- 
diately after  the  word  which  they  determine,  or  at  the  end  of  the  prin* 
cipal  proposition.    Ex. 

3d)  ^abe  mit  hem  ^Btanmt  be{[en 
«^auö  abgewannt  ift/  def|}rod)en. 
3^  W^  ^^t  Urn  1S^«ek^^  ^^^ 


I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose 
hodse  has  been  bomt. 
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lb  hrii-  hmiU.  2Cbbrennen  (verb.  act.  and  neat. 

ineg.)»  abgebrannt.    Imperf. 
brannte. 

{«(aben  &U  ha^  S3ud)/  n>eld^e<  id^ 
3$nen  gelie^n  ^ht,  gelefen  ? 
i^ben  ®{e  ba«  IBtt(^  gelefen/  n>eU 
djied  {4  S^nen  gelteren  ^abe? 
I  have  wbai  I  waul.  j   34  $abe#  »ad  i^  brattd;)e. 


7%ai»  the  OM  ifwhkh. 

Have  yoQ  the  paper  of  which  you 

have  need? 
I  have  Ihat  of  which  I  have  need. 


^a^f  beffen. 

«ßaben  ©ie  bad  9)a;p;n;  beflen  ©ie 

benbt^igt  ftnb  ? 
3(^  ^abe  bad/  bejfen  iä^  benbt^igt 


bin. 


Dative. 


Gen. 


That,  the  «me  of  wWch.  of  whom.  Z^«;  *«  »'"  ^1?'""^  Ä 

— M-,  \Neut.  ha€  »on  »cld^em— bad  bc|fen. 


I  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak. 

I  see  the  one  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you. 

Which  book  have  you  ? 
I  have  that  (the  one)  of  which  I 
have  need. 


Zä)  fei^e  htn  ^am,  \)on  mld)tm 

iä}  fpre(i^e. 
34  febe  ben  (benjienigen)/  Don  totU 

4em  id)  mit  S^nen  fprec^e.  (See 

Lesson  XIV.) 
SSeld^ed  S3ud)  t)aben  ®ie? 
34  i(i^c  ^a^  (badienide)/  bejfen  i4 

benbt^igt  bin. 


Dative. 


Gen. 


ThoM^  the  ones  of  which. 

Which  men  do  you  see  f 
I  see  those  of  whom  you 
qx>ken  to  me. 


Wfaidi  nails  has  tiie  man  ? 
He  baa  those  of  wfaidi  he  has 
need. 


r  ble  »on  weld^e»    1   c.  ,. 
i  \>U  »on  benen      J  ^"  ^^""• 
fSkldie  fO^&nner  fet)en  @{e? 
have     34  fe^e  l)ic  (biejenigen)/  oon  toeU 
4en  (pon  benen)  ®ie  mit  mir 
gefpro4en  l^aben.    (See  Lesson 
XVL) 
§ßel4e  9l&del  l^at  ber  fOtonn? 
@r  bat  bte  (bieienigenV  bertn  er 
benbt^igt  ift 


TbwAom. 
/  «09  t&e  chiidren  to  whom  you 
^«F9  apples. 


\ 


Dat.  P/tir. 

^enen. 

34  febe  ^i^  Äinber/  benen  ©ie 
Tteip^tX  fte^tbett  t)aben. 
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Of  those. 

Of  which  people  do  yqu  speak  } 
I  speak  of  those  whose  children 
have  been  assiduous. 


SBon  benen  (dative). 
SSon  wet(^en  beuten  reben  @te  ? 
3c{)  rebe  oon  benen  (benienigen); 
bercn  ^nbec  pdf  ig  gewcfcn  ftnb. 


DECLENSION   OF  THE  ARTICLE 

when  it  is  used  instead  of  either 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  btefet/  jener/  the  determinative  pronoun 
berjenige/  or  the  relative  pronoun  toelc^er.  (See  Obs,  Lessons  XIV.  and 
XVI.,  and  Introductory  Book,  pages  70,  71»  and  72.) 


Mose.  Fem, 

NoM.    ber  bte 

Gen.    bejfen  (beß  beren 

Dat.     \itm  ber 

Ace.     ben  bie 


Neiä.        Plural  for  all  Genders, 
tCL^  bie 

bcjTen  (bef)  bercc  (beren) 

Um  benen 

\ia^  bte. 


Obs,  B,  In  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  bef  is  often 
used  instead  of  bejfen/  chiefly  in  poetry  and  compound  words. 

Obs,  C,  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead  of  toeld^er/  its  geni- 
tive plural  is  not  beter/  but  beren.    (See  Obs,  B,  Lesson  XVI.) 

EXERCISES. 
142. 

Did  your  cousin  learn  German  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  so  that  he 
could  not  learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  ? — He  had  not  a 
good  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn  it. — ^Do  yon  go  to  älie 
ball  this  evening  ? — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it — 
Did  you  understand  that  Englishman  ? — I  do  not  know  English, 
so  that  I  could  not  understand  him. — Have  you  bought  that 
horse  ? — I  had  ho  money,  so  that  I  could  not  buy  it. — Do  you 
go  into  the  country  on  foot  ? — I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must 
go  thither  on  foot. — Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived a  present  ? — I  have  not  seen  him. — Have  you  seen  the 
fine  horse  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  ? — I  have  seen  it. — Has  your 
uncle  seen  the  books  of  which  you  spoke  to  him  ? — He  has  seen 
them. — Hast  thou  seen  the  man  whose  children  have  been  pun- 
ished?— I  have  not  seen  him. — To  whom  were  you  speddng 
when  you  were  in  the  theatre  ? — I  was  speaking  to  the  man 
whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have  you  seen  the  little 
boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  ? — I  have  seen  him. — 
Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  seen  the  people  there 
whose  horses  and  those  whose  carriage  you  bought. — ^WVüötjv  ^^ 
you  see  now? — I  see  the  man  whose  aervant  Yi^ÄVt^^^'ns^ 

VOL,  I»  ¥ 
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looking-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent 
me  money  ? — I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have  you  heard  ? — 
I  haye  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend. — Hast 
thou  brushed  the  coat  of  which  T  spoke  to  you  ? — I  have  not  yet 
brushed  it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  were  want- 
ing ? — I  have  received  it. — Have  I  the  paper  of  which  I  have 
need  ? — You  have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  books  which  he  was 
wanting?— He  has  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchants 
whose  shop  we  have  taken  ? — We  have  spoken  to  them. — Have 
you  spoken  to  the  physician  whose  son  has  studied  German  ? — I 
have  spoken  to  him. — Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  people  whose 
houses  have  been  burnt  ? — I  have  seen  them. — Have  you  read 
the  books  which  we  lent  to  you  ? — ^We  have  read  them. — What 
do  you  say  of  them  ? — We  say  that  they  are  very  fine. — Have 
your  children  what  they  want  ? — They  have  what  they  want. 

143. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak? — I  speak  of  the  one  whose 
brother  has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  did  you  speak  ? — 
I  spoke  of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — Which  book  have 
you  read  ? — I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. 
— ^Which  paper  has  your  cousin  ? — He  has  that  of  which  he  bus 
need. — Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  ? — He  has  eaten  those  which 
you  do  not  like. — Of  which  books  are  you  in  want  ? — I  am  in 
want  of  those  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me. — Are  you  not  in 
want  of  those  which  1  am  reading  ? — I  am  not  in  want  of  them. 
— Is  any  one  in  want  of  the  coats  of  which  my  tailor  has  spoken 
to  me  ? — No  one  is  in  want  of  them. — Do  you  see  the  children 
to  whom  I  have  given  cakes  ? — 1  do  not  see  those  to  whom  you 
have  given  cakes,  but  those  whom  you  have  punished. — To  whom 
have  you  given  money  ? — I  have  given  some  to  those  who  gave 
me  some. — To  which  children  must  one  give  books  ? — One  must 
give  some  to  those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedi- 
ent.— To  whom  do  you  give  to  eat  and  to  drink  ? — To  those  who 
are  hungry  and  thirsty. — ^Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children 
who  are  idle  ? — I  give  them  nothing. — ^W^hat  sort  of  weather  was 
it  when  you  went  (gingen)  out  ? — It  was  raining  and  very  windy. 
— ^Do  you  give  cakes  to  your  pupils  ? — They  have  not  studied 
well,  so  that  I  give  them  nothing.   (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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SIXTY-THIED  LESSON. 

iDtti  unb  fed^iigfie  Section. 


Forgot.    ImperL 

Thou  forgettest — ^he  forgets. 

I  have  forgotten  to  do  it. 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  you  th« 

book? 
He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me. 

You  have  forgotten  to  write  to 

me. 


To  belong 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  your 

brother  } 
It  does  belong  to  him. 
To  whom  does  this  table  belong  ? 
It  belongs  to  us. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong? 
They  belong  to  the  captains. 


Whose. 


Whose  hat  is  this  ? 
It  is  mine. 


SJergeffen  ♦— öergeffen.    (Äee 
Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVII.) 

iDu  öergilfeft— er  »erglft 
3(^  ^abe  t)erge{fen/  ed  ju  t^un. 
«&at  ec  tergeffen/  S^nen  ha^  S3tt(^ 

3U  bringen  ? 
@r  ^at  t)erge{fen/ed  mir  ^  bringen. 
®{e  ^aben  Dergeffen^  an  miä^  iu 

((^reiben. 
@te  l^aben  oergeffen;  mir  an  fd^ei« 

ben. 


®e^5ren. 

®e^5rt  tiefet  $ferb  2l$tem  IBru« 

ber? 
@g  ge^brt  V)m. 
SS^em  ge^5rt  bfefer  Sifd^? 
@r  Qt^xt  unö. 

SBem  ge]()6ren  biefe  ^anbf(i^ul()e  ? 
®ie  ge^bren  ben  «^auptteuten. 


SBeffen.  (See  I^esson  XXXI.  and 
XLI.) 

äSeffen  ^ut  tfi  bad  ? 
@d  ifl  meiner. 


06&  A,  The  possessive  oonjunctive  pronouns,  when  used  instead  of 
the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in  the  nominative  masculine  take 
the  termination  er#  and  ed  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter. 
(See  Obs,  Lesson  IX,} 


Whose  book  is  this  I 

It  is  his. 

Whose  carriage  is  that  f 

It  is  ours. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  I 

They  are  oun. 


fSeftenSSud^ijtbtSiö? 

@ö  tft  feine«, 

fBeffen  SBagen  ift  hat  ? 

@ö  ift  unferer, 

Letten  ®d)ut)e  t^xC^  ^o^^ 

@ö  tinb  un\«t^ 


p2 
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Obs»  JB.  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite  pronoun  ed/  and 
the  demonstratiTe  pronoun  bad/  may  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gen- 
der or  number.    (See  also  the  Obs,  of  Lesson  XLV.) 


Do  these  shoes  fit  these  men  ? 

The^  fit  tliem. 

That  fits  you  very  mSL 


bleiben/  paffen/  fte^en*. 

3)affett  tiefe  ^c^u^e  biefen  fOl&n« 

nern? 
&U  pafftn  i^nen. 
jDaS  lle^t  S^nen  fe^r  $uc. 


To  swUipleaaey^-smietL 

Does  this  doth  suit  (please)  your 

brother  ? 
It  suits  (pleases)  him. 
Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your 

brothers  ? 
They  suit  (please)  them. 
Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this  ? 

It  does  suit  me  to  do  it. 


2Cnfte^en*— 2(nde{ianben.  Im- 
perf.  ftanb. 

@te$t  2l$rent  SScubet  biefed  Znö) 

an? 
(So  fte^t  i^m  am 
©teilen  S^xtn  83rfibem  biefe  Stiefel 

an? 
QSk  ftefien  i^nen  an. 
&U^tt  ed  S^nen   am    biefeö   ju 

tifim? 
at  M^  sni(  ttn#  e«  ju  t^un. 


To  become. 

Does  it  become  you  to  do  this } 
It  does  become  me  to  do  it. 
It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it. 
It  does  not  become  him  to  go  on 
foot« 


©esiemen« 

©eatemt  ed  S^nen/  biefeg  an  t^un  ? 
a$  geaiemt  mit/  ed  ju  t^un. 
Q^«  dejiemt  mir  xdä^f  t€  ju  t^un. 
S0  geziemt  i^m  nidj^t  au  Supe  au 
gefiem 


Does  it  please  your  brother  to  go 
with  us? 

Does  it  suit  your  brother  to  go 

with  us? 
It  does  not  please  him. 
It  does  not  suit  him« 
What  is  your  pleasure  ?  ^"^hatdo 

fouwant? 


} 


S3eliebetu 

^Beliebt  ed  S^tem  IBruber  mitju^ 
iommen  (with  us  is  under- 
stood)? 

&tt\)t  ed  Syrern  ÜBruber  an  mitau» 
iommen  ? 

@d  Mitht  i^m  nid)t. 

@d  jle^t  i^m  ni(^t  an. 

SlBad  beliebt  S^nen? 

SBadbeOebt? 


7b  please,  to  file. 

Tliou  pleaaest—he  pleases. 
Does  this  book  please  you? 
J>o  you  like  this  book  ? 


^  Q^efallen*. 

I  Imperf.  gefiel» 

I  2)u  öef&ttft— er  öef&Ut. 
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]•  @€  def&nt  mil;  fe^ 


It  pleases  me  muclu 

I  like  it  very  much« 

How  do  you  please  yourself  here  i  I  SBte  gef&Ilt  ed  S^nen  ^iev  ? 

I  please  myself  very  well  here.  I  <Sd  gef &Ut  ndt  re(^t  »o^l  ^im 


Paid  in  cash^  ready. 
Ready  money. 
To  pay  down. 
To  buy  for  cash. 
To  seU  for  cash. 


S3ar. 

S8ax  besa^len. 

Urn  bared  ®elb  fattfea» 

Urn  bared  ®elb  oerfaufen. 


On  credit. 
To  sell  on  credit 

The  credit. 
Will  you  buy  for  cash  ? 
Does  it  suit  you  to  sell  me  on 
credit  ? 


2Cuf  Qxtbit,  auf  fBov^ 
2Cuf  (Srebit  oerfaufetu 
bet  @rebit/  ber  IBorg. 
Pollen  @ie  urn  bared  ®elb  laufen? 
©te^et  ed  S^nen  an/  mir  auf  Ctrebit 
ju  oerfaufen  ? 


7b  succeed — succeeded. 


©elingcn»  — delungen.  (See 
Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVII.)  Im- 
perf.  gelang. 

Obs.  C.  This  impersonal  verb  takes  fe]pn  for  its  auidliary»  and  governs 
the  dative.    (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson  LVIIL) 

Do  you  succeed  in  learning  the  I  f  ©eltngt  ed  3^nen/  beutfc^  3U  Ux* 
German?  I        nen? 

« 

I  do  succeed  in  it.  \  f  @d  gelingt  mir. 


I  do  succeed  in  learning  it. 

Do  these  men  succeed  in  selling 

their  horses  ? 
They  do  succeed  therein. 


t  @d  gelingt  miXf  ed  in  lernen, 
t  ©eltngt  ed  biefen   Seuten/  i^xt 

^ferbe  su  t)er!aufen  ? 
t  @d  gelingt  i^nen» 


There  is. 
There  ar% 

Is  there  any  wine  : 
There  is  some. 
Are  there  any  apple» ." 
Th^re  are  some, 
rhere  are  none 
Are  there  any  men? 
There  are  some. 


@d  i% 
@d  finb. 

i  SftäSeinba? 
Gd  ift  weichet  bo* 
6inb  2Cepfel  ba? 
di  ftnb  n^eld^e  ha. 
(Sd  ftnb  !eine  ba. 
einb  Seute  ba  ? 
(Sd  ftnb  einige  bo. 


Obs.  D.  The  mipersonal  vero  there  is,  there  are,  is  translated  by  ed 
ift#  ed  finb^  when  it  expresses  existence  in  a  c«ctuxi'^^8fi&«  vel^^-")  ^%> 
gibt/  when  it  expresses  existence  in  general.    EiXl« 
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There  are  men  who  will  BOt  study. 

Is  there  mf  OIM  f 

Ther«  is  no  on«. 

Has  a  man  been  there  f 

There  has  been  one  there. 

Were  many  people  there  f 

There  were  a  great  muty  there. 


ThcUan» 

ClflBn. 

The  inkstandi 
Will  you  clean  my  inkstand  ? 

i  win  dean  it. 


7b  keep  ^^epL 

Kept.  Imperf. 

"V^  you  keep  the  horse  ? 

I  win  keep  it. 

You  must  not  keep  my  money  i 


Directly»  immediately. 

Thisbstant. 

Instantlfi 


biren  woUen. 
3ft  Semanb  ha  ? 
(S€  ift  9tiem6nb  ba* 
3fi  ein  ^am  ba  gewefen  ? 
@d  ift  einet  ha  gei&efett. 
äSarent)iel  Scute  bat 
I  (Sd  waren  fe^t  icicle  bo. 


dttini^en,  rein  mad^etu 

didn. 

baö  Sintenfaf . 

flSotten  @ie  mein  Sintenfaf  rei« 

nigen? 
34  nnli  e€  reinigeii. 


IB  ehalten*.     iObs.  A.   Lessoa 

XLVn.) 
S3e$ielt. 

^oUen  @ie  bad  $ferb  behalten? 
34  toiK  e<  behalten. 
€He  muffen  mein  ®elb  ni^t  be« 

|)alten? 


©odleidfi. 

^efen  TCugenbli^ 
TCudenblicSlic^. 


I  will  do  it. 

I  will  do  it  immediately. 

I  am  going  to  work. 


34  w^^  ed  t^un. 

34  Witt  e€  fo8lei4  t^un. 

34  Witt  arbeiten. 


Some  CoijimGtioiis  do  not  throw  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the 
phrase  (See  Lesson  XLIX.)»  but  leave  it  in  its  place  immediately  after 
the  subject.    Thi&f  are  the  foUawing : 


Unb#  and ; 

ahtt  or  attein#  but| 

fonbern/  but  (on  the  eontnury); 
MsUfy  ibtf 
übet,  or  f 


\ 


entweber— ober/  either  —  or ; 
webec  — no4/  neither— nor ; 
fowojl   -üW,        )„well«f 

tdd|tuttt-«^QTibecii  0114/  tkot  (mly 
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I  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no 
money  (because  I  have  no 
money). 

He  cannot  come  to  your  house» 
for  he  has  no  time. 


Zä^  farm  S^nen  md^  begasten/ 
benn  id)  (abe  fein  ®elb  (»eil  id^ 
!eui  @klb  ^be). 

dt  fann  nid^t  ju  Sine»  fommen/ 
benn  ec  ^at  nid^  ^ett 


EXERCISES. 

144. 

Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised  me  ? — I 
have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  handker- 
chiefs which  he  promised  you  ?-^He  has  forgotten  to  bring  me 
them. — Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend? — I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  write  to  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to 
your  relation  ? — I  have  not  forgotten  to  write  to  him,— To  whom 
does  this  house  belong? — It  belongs  to  the  English  captain  whose 
son  has  written  a  letter  to  us. — Does  this  money  belong  to  thee  ? 
— It  does  belong  to  me. — From  whom  hast  thou  received  it  ? — I 
have  received  it  from  the  men  whose  children  you  have  seen. — 
To  whom  do  those  woods  belong  ? — They  belong  to  the  king. — 
Whose  horses  are  those  ? — They  are  ours.*— Have  you  told  your 
brother  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here  ? — I  have  forgotten  to  tell 
him  so. — Is  it  your  father  or  mine  who  is  gone  into  the  country  ? 
— It  is  mine. — Is  it  your  baker  or  that  of  our  friend  who  has 
sold  you  bread  on  credit  ? — It  is  ours.^-^Is  that  your  son  ?•— He 
is  (e«  ift)  not  mine,  he  is  my  friend's. — ^Where  is  yours  ? — He  is 
at  Dresden. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  ? — It  does  not  suit  me, 
have  you  no  other  ?— I  have  some  other ;  but  it  is  dearer  than 
this. — ^Will  you  show  it  me  ?— I  will  diow  it  you.— Do  these 
boots  suit  your  uncle  ?-— They  do  not  suit  him»  because  they  are 
too  dear.-^Are  these  the  boots  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  us  ? 
— They  are  the  same.-— Whose  shoes  are  these  {«^They  belong 
to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  seen  this  momiiig  in  my  shop. 
— Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us  ?— It  does  not  suit  me.-^Does 
it  become  you  to  go  to  the  market  T — It  does  not  become  me  to 
go  thither. — ^Did  yon  go  on  foot  into  the  oountry  t-^It  does  not 
become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  I  went  thither  in  a  carriage. 

145. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  ? — I  am  inquiring  after  your  father. 
— Is  he  at  home  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — What  is  your  plea- 
sure ? — I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will  you  wait  till  he 
comes  back  again  ? — I  have  no  time  to  wait. — Does  this  mer- 
chant sell  on  credit  ? — He  does  not  sell  on  credit. — ^Does  it  suit 
you  to  buy  for  cash  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  have  you 
bought  these  pretty  knives  ? — I  have  bought.  iViexii  «1  \3cä  tcät- 
chant's  whose  shop  you  saw  yesterday. — Has  \ie  soVä.\Xä\xi  v^  ^^"vs^ 
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on  credit  ? — ^He  has  sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  often 
buy  for  cash  ? — Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  any- 
thing here? — I  have  forgotten  nothing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  learn 
this  by  heart  ? — I  have  not  a  good  memory,  so  that  it  does  noc 
suit  me  to  learn  by  heart. 

146. 

Has  this  man  tried  to  speak  to  the  king  ? — He  has  tried  to 
speak  to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a  letter  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  those 
merchants  succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  ? — They  have  not 
succeeded  therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand  ? — I 
have  tried,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children  suc- 
ceed in  learning  the  English  ? — They  do  succeed  in  it. — Is  there 
any  wine  in  this  cask  ? — ^There  is  some  in  it  (barin). — Is  there 
any  brandy  in  this  glass  ? — There  is  none  in  it. — Is  wine  or  water 
in  it  ? — There  is  neither  wine  nor  water  in  it. — What  is  there  in 
it  ? — There  is  vinegar  in  it.— »Are  there  any  men  in  your  room  ? 
— There  are  some  there. — Is  there  any  one  in  the  storehouse  ? — 
There  is  no  one  there. — Were  there  many  people  in  the  theatre  ? 
— There  were  many  there. — ^Are  there  many  children  that  will 
not  play  ? — There  are  many  that  will  not  study,  but  few  that 
will  not  play. — Hast  thou  cleaned  my  trunk  ? — 1  have  tried  to 
do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. — Do  you  intend  buying  an  um- 
brella ? — I  intend  buying  one,  if  the  merchant  sells  it  me  on 
credit. — ^Do  you  intend  keeping  mine  ? — I  intend  giving  it  you 
back  again,  if  I  buy  one. — Have  you  returned  the  books  to  my 
brother  ? — I  have  not  returned  them  yet  to  him.— -How  long  do 
you  intend  keeping  them  ? — I  intend  keeping  them  till  I  have 
read  them. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my  horse  ? — 1 
intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — Have  you  cleaned  my 
knife  ? — I  have  not  had  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it  this  instant. — 
Have  you  made  (a)  fiie  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  will  make  one  (loel^^) 
immediately. — Why  have  you  not  worked  ? — I  have  not  yet  been 
able. — What  had  you  to  do  ? — I  had  to  clean  your  table,  and  to 
mend  your  thread  stockings.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-FOURTH   LESSON. 

SSter  unb  fed^itgfic  Section. 


To  nm— pan.  past»  fMi. 

Thou  runnest — ^he  runs« 
To  run  away. 
Behind  (a  prepoatioi^ 

To  be  sittmg  behind  the  oven. 

He  ran  behmd  the  oven. 
Where  is  he  running  to  ? 
He  is  running  behind  the  house. 
Where  has  he  run  to  ? 


I  ftaufcn»— gelaufen  (tak^  fcpn 
for  its  auxiliary).  Imperf.  lief. 

2)u  l&ufft— ec  l&uft 

SBegtaufen*. 

«Winter  (governs   the  dative  and 

accusative). 
«Winter  htm  £)fen  {t|en^.  Impe»^ 

faf. 
(Sc  lief  Winter  ben  Cfen. 
SBo^in  l&uft  er  ? 
@r  l&uft  i)inUv  ha^  «^ud. 
SSoifterl^ingelaufen? 


The  oven^  the  stove, 
the  blow,  the  knock« 
the  kicky 
the  stab. 
Have  you  given  that  man  a  blow  ? 

I  have  given  him  one. 

A  blow  with  a  stick, 

beatings, 

the  stab  of  a  knife, 

the  kick  (with  the  foot), 

a  blow  (with  the  üsi\ 

blows  (with  the  fist)» 

the  sword, 

the  stab  of  a  sword» 

the  sabre. 


To  push^-^pnsked. 

Thou  pushest — ^he  pushes. 
To  beat. 

Why  do  you  push  him  ? 

I  push  him,  because  he  has  push- 
ed me. 

Has  this  soldier  given  you  a  blow? 


bee  £)fen  j 

ber  ©d^lad/ber  «&ieb$ 

ber  ©tof/ber  Slritt^ 

bet  ®tid(). 

«^aben  @ie  biefem  fOtanne  einen 

@4)lad  gegeben? 
3d^  fiobe  i^m  einen  gegeben, 
ein  ^(^lag  mit  \izm  @toc!e  5 
@to(ff^l&ge/  ^tocfprügeli 
ber  aÄefferftid)  5 
ber  Stritt  (mit  bem  Sufe)  $ 
ein  ©d^lag  (vn^  ber  S<^u^)  $ 
Sattftf^l&ge  $ 
beriDegen$ 
becjDegen^c^) 
ber  @&bel. 


@tofen*— geftofen.  In^.  ftief. 

©u  ftJf eft— ec  ftbf t. 

9)rägcln  (fd)lagen»). 

SBarum  ^o$en  ®ie  ii^n? 

3(^  ftofe  i^n/  weit  er  xaiH^  geftcf en 

»got  3^tvexv  Ut\ct  ^^\\i^\.  <vwÄ 
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He  lias  given  me  a  blow  with  the 

fist 
I  gave  him  a  kick. 


@r  i)at  mit  einen  ^d^lag  mit  bee 

Sauft  gegeben, 
3d^  gab  ifym  einen  ZxÜt 


The  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun» 
the  shot  of  a  pistol, 

the  powder, 

the  officw, 
.  the  sbot^ 


To  fAoo/— part,  past,  shcH» 
Imperf.  shot. 

To  fireagmu 


To  fire  a  pistol. 

To  fire  at  some  one. 
I  have  fired  at  a  bird. 


berSlintenfd^ufil 
ber^iftotenfd^upi 
bad^oet) 
ber  Cfftderi 
ber  @4)tt$. 


To  fire  a  gun  at  some  one. 
I  have  fired  (shot)  at  that  bird. 

I  have  fired  trndce. 

I  have  fired  three  times. 
I  have  fired  several  times. 

How  many  times  have  yon  fired  ? 
How  many  times  have  you  fired 

at  that  bird  i 
I  have  fired  at  it  several  times. 

I  have  heard  a  shot. 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

We  have  heard  a  clap  of  thonder. 

The  dap  of  thunder» 


©d)iefen*— gefd^offen. 
einen  glintenft^uf  tf^nn*.    Imp 

Qim  Stinte  loöfd^efen*  or  abfd^ie^ 
fen*. 

r  €{nen  ^Hftolenft^uf  t^^tm*. 
<  eine  ^iftole  lo«laflen»  or  M\d)ka 
t.     fen  *. 

2Cuf  3«nanben  fd^ef  en*. 

2^  fyiht  auf  einen  SSogel  gefd^ojfen. 

9ta(i^  Semanbem  mit   ber  SUnte 

tfc^iefen*. 
einen  glintenfd^uf  nad^  Semanbem 
t^un*. 
I  34  ^aU  na^  biefem  Söget  rtdt  bee 
I      glinte  gcft^cffen. 

{Sd^  t)abe  sweimat  gefd^otfen. 
^ä)  i^abe  s»ei  gtintenfc^üjfe  getl^n. 
3dl)  l^abe  brei  Stintenfd^iüfle  get^n. 
3d^  ^abe  einige  Stintenf(^öfe  ge^ 

t^an. 
SS^te  t)ielmal  t)aben  ®ie  gefd^offeit? 
SS^te  t)ietmat  i^htn  @{e  nad^  biefem 

S3ogelgefd[)o{fen? 
3(^  ^dht  t)ei;fd^iebene  fO^al  nad()  tf)m 

gefdS)offen. 
^6)  ^be  einen  gtintenfd^f  gei^brt. 
er  ^at  einen  ^iftotenf^uf  ge^6rt. 
SBir  ^aben  einen  jDonnerfd)lag  ge» 

bee  2)onnerfd)tag. 
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EXERCISE. 

147. 

Do  you  intend  buying  a  carriage  ? — I  cannot  buy  one,  for  I 
have  not  yet  received  my  money. — ^Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  ? — 
You  must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — ^Why  do 
you  not  go  to  my  brother  ? — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him ; 
for  I  cannot  yet  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — ^Why  does  this  officer 
give  this  man  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — He  gives  him  a  stab  with 
his  sword  because  the  man  (biefer)  has  given  him  a  blow  with  the 
fist. — Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  ? — ^The  one  who 
is  studious  begins  to  speak. — What  does  the  other  do  who  is  not 
so  ?----He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  is  neither  able  to  write  nor 
to  read« — ^Does  he  not  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  not 
listen  to  it,  if  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.)  I  do  not 
give  him  a  beating  (©tocfprfigel). — ^What  does  he  do  when  (wenn) 
you  speak  to  him  ? — He  sits  behind  the  oven  without  saying  a 
■word. — ^Where  does  that  dog  run  to  ? — It  runs  behind  the  house. 
— ^What  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  beating  ? — It  barked  and 
ran  behind  the  oven. — ^Why  does  your  uncle  kick  that  poor  dog  ? 
— Because  it  (biefer)  has  bitten  his  little  boy.-^Why  has  your 
servant  run  av^ay? — ^I  gave  him  a  beating,  so  that  he  has  run 
away. — ^Why  do  those  children  not  work? — ^Their  master  has 
given  them  blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work 
(arbeiten  twtten).— Why  has  he  given  them  blows  with  the  fist? — 
Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  ? — 
I  have  fired  three  times. — At  whom  did  you  fire  ? — I  fired  at  a 
bird  which  sat  on  a  tree.— Have  you  fired  a  gun  at  that  man  ? — 
I  have  fired  a  pistol  at  him. — Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at 
him  ? — Because  he  gave  me  a  stab  with  his  sword«  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

Sunf  unb  fec^jigfie  Section. 


7b  Cflwf — past  part,  cast. 

Thou  castest — he  casts. 

To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  or 

something. 
Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that 

book? 
I  have  cast  an  eye  npon  it. 


7b  throw — thrown. 
Tftrew. 

Have  you  thrown  a  stone  into  the 

river? 
I  have  thrown  one  into  it. 


Now, 
Where  does  the  stone  lie  now  ? 
(t  lies  in  the  river. 


To  draw,  topuU. 
To  drag, 

The  evil,  the  pain. 
To  hurt. 

To  hurt  some  one. 

The  injury,  the  damage. 

To  cause  (to  do). 

To  prejudice  some  one. 
isapty. 


SBerfcn»— geworfen.    Imperf. 
warf. 

jDu  »irfft— er  tmrft. 

@inen  ^M  (2)te  TCuden;  auf  3e^ 

manben  ober  (Stxoai  werfen*, 
«^aben  @ie  einen  SBlicE  auf  btefed 

fBixä)  geworfen  ? 
34i  l^abe  einen  fßM  barauf  gewor« 

fen.  (See  O69.il.  Lesson  XXXI.) 


SBerfen»— geworfen, 
^arf. 

•ßaben  @ie  einen  €^tetn  in  ben  gluf 

geworfen? 
Sd^   iaU   einen  ^tnein  geworfen. 

(Obs.  A.  Lesson  LH.) 


9lttn. 

SBo  liegt  nun  ber  @tein? 
©r  liegt  in  Um  (Jim)  glulfe. 


Stellen*.    Imperf.  jog. 
@v1)leppen. 


bad  Seib. 
Söe^  t^)ttn». 

{Semanbem  @twa§  su  Seibe  t^un*. 
Semanbem  ein  Seib  ti^un*. 
Semanbem  S35feg  t^un*. 
Semanbem  S35fed  zufügen. 
I  ber@c^ben. 


3ttfügen/  oerurfa(^en. 

Semanbem  ®(^ben  aufögen. 
t  @«  ift  @(^be. 
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Have  yoa  hurt  that  man? 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 

Why  have  you  hurt  that  man  ? 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 
Does  this  hurt  yon  I 
It  does  hurt  me. 
Have  I  hurt  yon? 
You  have  not  hurt  me. 


^aben  @ie  biefem  ^anne  Qtxoai 

iu^eibedet^an? 
34  (Kibe  i^m  9li^ö  )tt  ^tbe  getban. 
SSarum  ^ben  0ie  biefem  fBtannt 

einCeibdet^n? 
3(^  ^be  i^m  xdö^H  &6(ed  getban. 
Z^txt  hai  S^nen  tot^  ? 
at  t^nt  Qtii;  »e^. 
«^obe  i4  S^nen  toe^  getl^an  ? 
@ie  ^ben  mir  ni^t  ive^  get^an. 


HoTtn, 

Have  I  ever  done  you  any  harm  ? 

On  the  contrary. 
No»  on  the  contrary,  you  have 

done  me  good. 
I  have  never  done  harm  to  any 

one. 
To  do  good  to  any  hody. 

To  show — shown. 


^be  i(^  Simn  ie  S3bfed  get^an? 

3m  ©egent^eil. 

9lein/  im  ©egent^eil/  @ie  ^ben  mir 

©uteS  getban  (ermiefen). 
S^  ^be  nie  3emanbem  (Sttoat  gu 

tab  get^n. 
Semanbem  ®txtH  t^nn*   (enoei« 

fen»), 
©rweifen»— ermicfen.    Imperf.  er* 

nne& 


To  be  good  for  the  healthy  to  be  I  Sutr&gUd^l  r^^,^« 
wholesome.  I  ®efunb     / 

That  does  me  good.  .    {  2)il«  iff 


jDied  t^ut  ndt  toof^t 
mir  sutr&dtt(^. 


What  does  the  aervant  do  with  his 
broom? 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  i*. 

What  does  he  wish  to  make  out  of 
this  wood? 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any- 
thing of  it 


SSoi  madjit  bee  iBebiente  mit  feinem 

SBefen? 
Hx  U^tt  bog  Simmer  bomit  aus. 
SBaS  »ia  er  and  tiefem  «f)otse 

mad^? 
(St  tM  9li4tf  hcxaut  macbesu 


To  pass  by  the  side  of  some  one.    |  %n  Semonbem  oorbeigefien*. 
I  pas»  by  the  side  of  hun.  ;  34  ge^e  an  ibm  octbci. 

Have  yon  passed  by  the  side  of 

my  brother? 
I  have  passed  by  the  ode  of  him. 


@inb  @ie  an  meinem  IBcnbec  ^ou 

beidegangen? 
34  bin  an  i^m  oocbeidegangen. 


7b  throw  away. 
He  has  t&rown  away  his  money. 


SBegmerfen». 

dt  ^at  fein  ®elb  megaetporfen. 
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Btfort. 


To  pass  before  a  place. 

To  pau  by  a  place. 

He  has  pMsed  befinre  my  house. 

I  hare  passed  by  the  theatre. 
He  has  passed  before 


SB  or  (dative  and  accusative;. 

SSor  einem  Crte  t)orbet9e^en*. 

2Cn  einem  £)rte  oocbeige^n*. 

@r  ift  «or  meinem  «^ufe  oorbeide« 

gangen. 
2d}  bin  axa  Zli^tcAtt  m)rbeigegangen. 
@r  ift  oor  mic  oorbeigegangen. 

EXERCISES. 

148. 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  ? — I  have  shot  at 
it  twice. — Have  you  killed  it  ? — I  have  killed  it  at  the  second 
shot. — Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  ? — I  have  killed 
it  at  the  iburtli. — ^Do  you  shoot  at  the  birds  which  you  (see)  upon 
the  houses,  or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the  gardens  ? — I  shoot 
neither  at  those  which  I  (see)  upon  the  houses,  nor  at  those  which 
I  see  in  the  gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the 
trees. — How  many  times  hare  the  enemies  fired  at  us  ? — They 
have  fired  at  us  several  times.— -Have  they  killed  (erfc{)ojTen)  any 
one? — They  hare  killed  no  one. — Have  you  a  wish  to  shoot 
at  that  bird  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at  it. — Why  do  you  not 
shoot  at  those  birds  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  have  no  powder. — When 
did  the  oJB&cer  fire  ? — He  fired  when  his  soldiers  fired. — How  many 
birds  have  you  shot  at  ? — I  have  shot  at  all  I  have  perceived, 
but  I  have  killed  none,  for  my  powder  was  not  good. 

149. 
Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  ? — I  have  cast  an  eye 
upon  him. — Has  your  uncle  seen  you  ? — I  have  passed  by  the 
side  of  him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  for  he  has  sore  eyes. — Has 
that  man  hurt  you  ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must 
one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  do  good  to  those  that 
have  done  us  harm. — Have  we  ever  done  you  harm  ? — ^No,  you 
have  on  the  contrary  done  us  good. — Do  you  do  harm  to  any 
one  ? — I  do  no  one  any  harm. — ^Why  have  you  hurt  these  chil- 
dren ? — I  have  not  hurt  them. — Have  I  hurt  you  ? — You  have 
not  hurt  me,  but  your  children  (have). — ^What  have  they  done  to 
you? — They  dragged  me  into  your  garden  in  order  to  beat  me. — 
Have  they  beaten  you  ? — They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  I  ran 
away. — Is  it  your  brother  who  has  hurt  my  son  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is 
not  my  brother,  for  he  has  never  hurt  any  one. — Have  you  drunk 
of  (»0»)  that  wine  ? — I  have  drunk  of  it,  and  it  has  done  me  good. 
—What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ? — I  have  placed  it  on  the 
table. — Where  does  it  lie  now  ? — It  lies  upon  the  table. — Where 
are  my  gloves  ? — They  are  lying  upon  the  chair.^ — Where  is  my 
stick? — They  (mm)  have  thrown  it  into  the  river. — ^Who  has 
thrown  ü  into  it  ?  (See  end  of  Lesson  XSJ^Nl.^ 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

Qedß  unb  fed^igfie  Section. 


To  spend  time  in  Bomething. 

Imperf.  brought. 
What  do  you  spend  your  time  in? 


^e  3eit  mit  ©noctS  sut^rtngen* 

Einbringen*. 
S3rad)te. 
SBomit  bringen  @te  hit  3eit  su  ? 


or 


Rule.  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pronoun  is  never 
used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates  to  an  indeterminate  thing. 
Instead  of  the  pronoun,  one  of  the  adverbs  bar  too  is  joined  to  the 
preposition ;  thus :  baran/  for  an  ba§  5  »oran/  for  an  toa^  5  tforauf/ 
for  auf  »a§  9  womit/  for  mit  koa§/  &c.  (See  Obs.  B.  and  C,  Lesson 
LIV.) 

I  spend  my  time  in  studying.         I  ^ä)  bringe  hie  idt  ndt  Gtnbiren  3U. 
What  has  he  spent  his  lime  in  ?      I  fßomit  ^t  er  bie  ^tit  2itgebra(l()t  ? 


To  miss,  to  fail.  |  S3erfe]^len/ t^erabf&umen. 

{jDer  Kaufmann  i^at  bad  ®clb  §u 
bringen  »erabfdumt  (oerfc^U). 
)Der  Kaufmann    ^at   t)erabfäumt 
(oerfei^lt)  ha^  ®elb  p  bringen. 


You  nave  missed  your  turn. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  me 
this  morning. 

The  turn. 


@ie  i)af>tn  S^re  dUi^t  t)erfeElt 
(Bie  ^aben  oerfe^U/  biefen  fOlorgen 

Su  mir  ju  fommen. 
hit  Biti\)t. 


To  hear. 
To  hear  of  some  one. 
Have  you  heard  of  my  friend  ? 

I  have  heard  of  him. 
Of  whom  have  you  heard  ? 
Have  you  heard  nothing  new? 
I  hear  that  your  father  has  arrived. 


«^ören. 

SSon  Semantem  i^btviu 

^ahtn  @ie  t)on  mdtim  greunbe 

gehört  ? 
^d)  i^abe  t)on  i^m  ge^brt 
S3on  totm  ^aben  @ie  gel^brt? 
«ßaben  @ie  nid^tg  9teueö  ge]^5rt? 
2^  ^bttt  hai  2||r  Skter  ongefom« 

men  ijl. 


To  assure. 


I  SSerfid^ern  (governs  the  dat.). 


Obs.  The  verb  wrfld^tn  requires  the  dative  of  Üie  '^icwcm,  ^\«ii  V^- 
lowed  by  the  conjuncuon  baff  expressed  or  undexcftoo^^  t!(ÖD«ac^r»Ä''& 
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takes  the  accusative  of  the  person^  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing,  or  the 
dative  of  the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing«  (See  Method, 
Part  II.    Verhs  governing  the  Geniüve,  pp.  130,  231.) 


I  assure  you  of  my  assistance. 


To  hippen — happetMd. 


To  happen,  to  meet  with. 

The  fortune,  happiness, 

the  misfortune, 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfor- 
tune. 
I  have  met  with  your  hrotiher. 


Are  there  many  horses  in  this 
tillage? 

T%ere. 
There  is  not  a  single  good  horse 
there. 

The  village, 
single. 


Are  there  many  learned  men  in 

France? 
There  are  a  good  many  there. 
There  are  no  apples  tlüs  year. 


Tobeqf  we,  to  be  good. 

To  be  good  for  something. 
Of  what  use  is  that  ? 

It  k  good  for  nothing. 
1^  Tbm  good^fyr^nothmg  fellow» 
tbe  faal^  the  defect» 


jtanbeö. 
Sd^  ^tx{x(i^tt  S^nen  meinen  ^tu 
ftanb. 


©efdj^e^en*— öefd!)c|)en.   {Ohs, 
A.  Lesson  XLVII.)    Imperf. 

SBiberfa^rett»—»iber  fahren. 
Imperf.  »>iberfu|)r. 
'  SSegegnen  (has  fe^n*  for  its  aux- 
iliary). 

bad  ®(ü(f  $ 

baö  Ungtü^. 

@6  ijl  ein  groped  Ungtücf  gefd^e^en. 

@d  ift  i^m  ein  grofeö  Ungtäcf  be$ 

gegnet  (wiberfa^ren). 
3(1^  bin  Sij^rem  SBruber  begegnet. 


®\ht  ed  t)ie(   $ferbe  in   biefem 
jDorfe  ? 

^afelbfl  or  ba. 

@ö  gibt  Itxxi  einsigcd  guteö  $fcrb 

bafetbfl. 
bad^orfj 
einzig. 


(^xht  e$  oiel  ©ele^rte  in  granf^ 

reid^? 
@ö  gibt  fel^r  loitU  bo. 
@ö  gibt  feine  2Cepfet  biefed  So^c 


\ 


SSaugen. 

3u  @twaö  taugen. 

SBoiU  taugt  bad?  {fihs.  C.  Lesson 

LIV.  and  Rule  above.) 
@d  taugt  ya  9li4t<» 
bttXauq,,m^X^\ 
bet  ^tljVtc* 
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Is  the  stuff  which  you  have  bought  |  3ft  bet  ^eug/  ben  @ie  gefauft  ^aUn. 

good  ?                                        I  gut. 

No.  it  is  good  for  nothing.             T  gj^„^  ^^  tauatSHi««. 
No,  it  IS  worth  DothiDg.                 J 

EXERCISES. 

150. 

I  do  not  see  my  gloves ;  where  are  they  ? — They  are  lying  in 
the  river. — Who  has  thrown  them  into  it  ? — Your  servant,  because 
they  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. — What  have  you  done 
with  your  money? — I  have  bought  a  house  with  it  (bamit). — 
What  has  the  joiner  done  with  that  wood  ? — He  has  made  a  table 
and  two  chairs  of  it. — What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth 
which  you  gave  him  ? — He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (for  with 
the  accus.)  your  children  and  mine. — What  has  the  baker  done 
with  the  flour  which  you  sold  him  ? — He  has  made  bread  of  it 
for  you  and  me. — Have  the  horses  been  found? — They  have  been 
found. — Where  have  they  been  found  ? — They  have  been  found 
behind  the  wood,  on  this  side  (Lesson  LII.)  of  the  river. — 
Have  you  been  seen  by  anybody  ? — I  have  been  seen  by  nobody. 
— ^Have  you  passed  by  anybody  ? — 1  passed  by  the  side  of  you, 
and  you  did  not  see  me. — Has  any  one  passed  by  the  side  of  you  ? 
— No  one  has  passed  by  the  side  of  me. 

151. 

Do  you  expect  (Lesson  XLIX.)  any  one  ? — I  do  expect  my 
cousin,  the  officer. — Have  you  not  seen  him  ? — I  have  seen  him 
this  morning  ;  he  has  passed  before  my  house. — What  does  this 
young  man  wait  for  (06^.  C,  Lesson  LIV.  and  Rule,  page  223)? 
— He  waits  for  money. — Art  thou  waiting  for  anything  ? — I  am 
waiting  for  my  book. — Is  this  young  man  waiting  for  his  money  ? 
— He  is  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriage)  here 
(l^ier  öorbei)  ? — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre. — 
Has  he  not  passed  before  the  new  fountain  ? — He  has  passed 
there  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him. — What  do  you  spend  your  time 
in  ? — I  spend  ray  time  in  studying. — What  does  your  brother 
spend  his  time  in  ? — He  spends  his  time  in  reading  and  playing. 
— Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working  ? — He  is  a  good-for- 
nothing  fellow  ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking  and  playing. — 
What  did  you  spend  your  time  in,  when  you  were  at  Berlin  ?— 
When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  spent  my  time  in  studying,  and  riding 
on  horseback  ? — What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in  ? — 
They  spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  '^Ck\3L 
owe  me  ? — I  cannot  pay  it  you,  for  out  bailiff  "^aa  itiA^ÖL  \.o\st\»% 
me  my  money. — Why  have  you  breakfasted  mxXioutTCÄ*^» — ^^^ 
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It  18  more  than  a  year  since. 
It  is  hardly  six  months  since. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since. 
It  is  almost  a  year  since. 
I  have  been  living  here  these  two 


@$  ifi  l&nger  aU  ein  2cii)Xt  baf . 
®ö  ftnb  faum  fed^^d  donate/  baf. 
@ö  ftnb  ungef&^r  ixod  3a^re/  ba^. 
&  t|t  balb  ein  Za^^t  baf. 
1 2^  wo^ne  feit  ixoei  Sagten  ^ier. 


years. 

The  state  of  existence  or  of  action,  when  in  its  duration,  is  in  Ger- 
man expressed  by  the  present  tense. 


Howlonghave  you  had  that  horse? 
I  have  already  had  it  these  five 

years. 
It  IS    already  more  than    three 

months  since. 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year. 


t  SBie  lange  ^aUn  (ZU  bafi  ?)ferb  ? 
t  3d)  l^abe  eg  fd)on  fünf  3af)re. 

(So  ftnb  fd^on  me^r  ali  brei  donate/ 

baf. 
34)  ^abe  t^n  in  einem  Sa^re  ni^t 

gefe()en. 


Soon,  (Umost, 
A  few  hours  ago. 
Half  an  hour  ago. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 


iBalb. 

S3or  einigen  ^tunben. 
SSor  einer  falben  @tunbe. 
fßot  einer  SSiertelflunbe. 


I  have  seen  him  more  than  twenty 

times. 
More  than  a  hundred  times. 


3c^  i)abe  i^n  me^r  aU  iwansigmal 

gefe^en. 
9)le^r  aU  ^unbertmal. 


Since, 

How  long? 
How  long  has  he  been  here  ? 
These  three  days. 
This  month. 

To  cost. 


^zxt  (a preposition  governing  the 
dative). 

t  ®eit  wann? 
t  @eit  »ann  ift  er  ^ier  ? 
t  @eit  brei  Sagen, 
t  @eit  einem  SJJonate. 


Jtojten  (is  an  impersonal  verb 
governing  the  dative  of  the 
person). 

aßicmel  foftet  3f)ncn  bicfe§  SSud&  ? 


How  much  does  this  book  cost 
you? 

It  costs  me  three  cro^vns  and  a    f  ®^  ^'l'^  "^\^  ^^^^'^f^^^^  ^?^^«- 
jjjj£^  <  <S§  f ojlet  mir  brei  unb  einen  ^aU 

I-      ben  Skater. 

r  iDiefer  JXifd)  foftct  Hi^rn   ad)t§alb 

lliis  table  costs  him  seven  flo-    i       ©ulben. 

rins  and  a  half.  j  JDiefer  Z\\^  foftct  if)m  ficben  unb 

V     einen  fatten  ©ultcn. 
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Obs.  C,  The  adjective  J^albt  half,  is  declined  when  before  a  ubstan« 
tive ;  but  it  is  not  declined  in  fractional  numbers«  as  anbert^alb/  one 
and  a  half«  compounded  of  anbet/  other«  and  ^a(b/  half;  britt^alb/  two 
and  a  half,  compounded  of  ber  bntte/  the  third«  and  |)alb/  half.  (See 
Method«  Part  II.  Obs,  A,  p.  40.) 


7b  purchase  (to  buy). 
What  have  you  purchased  to-day } 
I  have  purchased  three  pair  of 

shoes,  and  two  pair  of  boots« 
Have  you  purchased  anything  to* 


©infaufen. 

^S$a$  ^aben  @te  ^eute  eingelauft? 

fS(h  ^^^  brei^aar  ^c^u^e  unb^toei 

^aar  @ttefel  eingefauft. 
«^aben^ie  ij^eute  (Stwaö  eingefauft? 


day? 

Obs.  D,  The  names  of  weights«  measures«  and  quantities«  as  well  as 
the  word  fO^anti/  man«  meaning  a  soldier«  are  not  used  in  the  plural, 
when  preceded  by  a  noun  of  number,  (See  Method«  Part  II.  Obs.  D. 
p.  36.) 


My   father  has   bought   twenty 

pounds  of  sugar. 
Three  quires  of  paper. 
A  regiment  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  pound  (weight). 

the  dozen« 

the  pair« 
the  quire  of  paper« 
the  foot  (measure)« 

the  inch« 

the  regiment« 

the  ring« 

the  picture. 


ostein  ^attt  ^at  awanatg  $funb 

Sttcfec  gefauft. 
^rei  SB  udj)  papier. 
@tn  Stegiment  »on  taufenb  9)lanm 
ha€  $funb  i 
bag  ^u^enb  $ 
baiS  $aar  i 
bad  Sßud)  ^apitti 
becSup/ber  @(l^uf|$ 
ber  SoQ  9 
bad  9ledtment| 
ber  SRtng  5 
bad  ®em&(be. 


EXERCISES. 
153. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  this  village  ? — I  have  several  times 
been  there. — Are  there  good  horses  in  it  ? — There  is  not  a  single 
one  in  it. — Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  ? — I  have  been 
there  once. — Are  there  many  learned  men  there  ? — ^There  are 
many  there,  but  they  spend  their  time  in  reading. — Are  there 
many  studious  children  in  that  village  ? — There  are  some,  but 
there  are  also  others  who  will  not  study. — Are  the  peasants  of 
this  village  able  to  read  and  write  ? — Some  are  able  to  read, 
others  to  write  and  not  to  read,  and  many  both  to  read  and  to 
write ;  there  are  a  few  who  are  neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write. 
—Have  you  done  the  exercises  ? — ^We  have  done  them. — ^Are 
there  any  faults  in  them  ? — There  are  no  fau\U  Sn  ^«tl^  ^at  ^^ 
have  been  very  assiduous, — Has  your  Mend  "mairj  ^^^x«^\ — • 
He  lias  only  one,  but  who  is  a  good-foT-nolVim^  i^o\?^totV^ 
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«rill  not  study. — In  what  does  he  f  pend  hit  time  ? — He  spends 
his  time  in  playing  and  running. — Why  does  his  father  not  pun- 
ish him  ? — He  has  not  the  courage  to  punish  him. — ^What  have 
you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought  ? — I  have  thrown  it 
away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing.— Have  you  thrown  away  your 
apples  ? — I  tasted  (them),  and  found  them  very  good,  so  that  I 
have  eaten  them. 

154. 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ? — These  four  years. — Has  your 
brother  been  long  in  London? — He  has  been  there  these  ten 
years. — Is  it  long  since  you  dined  ? — It .  is  long  since  I  dined, 
but  not  long  since  I  supped.^— -How  long  is  it  since  you  supped  ? 
— ^It  is  two  hours  and  a  half. — Is  it  long  since  you  received  a 
lett^  from  your  father  ? — It  is  not  long  since  I  received  one. — 
How  long  is  it  since  you  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who 
is  in  Germany  ? — It  is  three  months  since  I  received  one. — Is  it 
long  since  you  spoke  to  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money  ? 
— It  is  not  long  since  I  spoke  to  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
your  parents  ? — It  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  them.— -Has  the 
son  of  my  friend  been  living  long  in  your  house  ? — He  has  been 
living  there  a  fortnight  (tiier^e^tt  Sade).— How  long  have  you  had 
these  books  ? — I  have  had  them  these  three  months. — How  long 
is  it  since  your  cousin  set  out  ? — It  is  more  than  a  month  since 
he  set  out. — What  is  become  of  the  man  who  spoke  English  so 
well  ? — I  do  not  know  what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great 
while  since  I  saw  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  officer 
who  gave  your  friend  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — It  is  more  than  a 
year  since  I  heard  of  him. — How  long  have  you  been  learning 
German  ? — I  have  been  learning  it  only  these  three  months. — 
Are  you  already  able  to  speak  it  ? — You  see  that  I  am  beginning 
to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of  the  French  noblehien  been 
learning  it  long  ? — They  have  been  learning  it  these  five  years, 
and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak. — Why  can  they  not  speak 
it  ?— They  cannot  speak  it,  because  they  are  learning  it  badly. — 
Why  do  they  not  learn  it  well  ? — They  have  not  a  good  master, 
so  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 

155. 
Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  German 
vdth  (bei)  the  same  master  with  whom  we  learnt  it  ? — I  have  not 
seen  him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that  child  ate  ? 
— ^It  ate  a  few  minutes  {Lesson  XLIX.  Note  4.)  ago. — How  long 
is  it  since  those  children  drank  ? — ^They  drank  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago.-— How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  ? — He  has 
been  tibere  this  month. — How  often  have  you  seen  the  king  ? — I 
J»  V  hhn  more  than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did 
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you  meet  my  brother  ? — 1  met  him  a  fortnight  ago.— Where  did 
you  meet  him? — In  (auf)  the  great  square  (|)la|)  before  the 
theatre. — Did  he  do  you  any  harm  t— He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he 
is  a  very  good  boy. — Has  your  son  long  been  able  to  read  ? — ^These 
two  days  only. — With  (bei)  whom  has  he  learnt  it? — He  has 
learnt  it  with  (bei)  the  German  tutor. — How  long  have  you  been 
spending  your  time  in  studying  ? — ^Nearly  these  twenty  years. — 
Have  you  purchased  anything  to-day  ? — I  have  purchased  some- 
thing.— What  have  you  bought  ? — I  have  bought  three  casks  of 
veine  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar. — Have  you  not  bought  any 
stockings  ? — I  have  bought  nine  pair  of  them. — Have  you  also 
bought  handkerchiefs  ? — I  have  bought  two  dozen  of  them. — Why 
have  you  not  bought  gold  rings  ? — I  could  not  buy  anything 
more,  for  I  had  no  more  money. — Are  there  many  soldiers  in 
your  country? — There  is  a  regiment  of  three  thousand  men  there. 
— How  long  have  I  kept  your  cousin's  money  ? — You  have  kept 
it  almost  a  year.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSON 

7iä)t  unb  fed^ijtgfie  Section. 


Just  now. 
I  have  just  seen  your  brother. 

He  has  just  written. 

The  men  have  just  arrived. 


@o  eben. 

2^  ^ciU  fo  eben  S^ren  S3ruber  gc» 

fe^en. 
dt  ^at  fo  eben  gefc^rieben. 
SDie  Seute  ftnb  fo  eben  angef ommen. 


To  tpend  money. 
How  much  have  you  spent  to-day  ? 

To  spend  (to  eat,  to  consume). 

What  am  I  to  pay  i 

How  much  has  he  spent  at  the 

inn? 
He  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to 

live  upon. 

To  squander,  to  dissipate, 
to  lavish. 

He  has  squandered  all  his  wealth. 

The  landlord,  the  innkeeper, 
the  wealthy  the  fortune, 
entire,  whole. 


2Cudgeben*. 

SBieoiel  ^aben  ®te  ^^nte  ausgege« 
ben? 

SBerge^ren. 

t  SBad  i^ahc  id^  oerae^rt  ? 

f  SCßieoiel  ^at  er  Ui  bent  SBirt^ 

t>er  je^rt  ? 
t  @r  f)at  ben  ^omt  funfaig  Skater 

2U  oerae^ren. 

S3erfd)n)enben. 

(Sr  ^at  fetn  ganjeg  S3erm5gcn  mx^ 

fd)tt)enbct. 
ber  2Birt^  5 
ha^  S3erm5gen  i 
Gang. 


What  countryman  are  you  ? 

From  Venice. 
From  London. 
I  am  from  Dresden. 


r  t  SBo|)et  flnb  ©ie  ?    SBo  jinb  ©ie 

<  |)er? 

'^  SBa«  for  ein  ßanbßmann  *  ftnb  ^k^ 

<  ^on  (ava)  SSenebtg. 
SBon  (and)  bonbon. 
3c^  bin  auö  SDreSbcn. 


^  The  plural  of  ber  SanbSmann/  the  countryman,  one  of  the  same 
country,  is  SanbÖteute.  Its  feminine  is  Sanböm&nninn/  countrywoman, 
a  woman  of  the  same  country.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
ber  Sanbmann/  the  countryman,  farmer,  rustic,  the  plural  of  which  is 

^^^teibleute. 
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Obs.  A.  The  syllable  er  is  the  charactenstxc  termination  of  the  mas« 
culine  gender  ^  and  signifies  the  person  that  performs  or  is  accustomed 
to  perform  the  thing  expressed  by  the  verb.  This  syllable^  joined  to 
the  name  of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantive  denoting  the  man 
born  in  such  a  town  or  country.    Ex. 


He  is  a  saddler» 
a  baker, 
a  locksmith, 
the  lock, 
the  saddle» 
the  key. 
He  is  from  Berlin. 
Are  you  an  Englishman? 


Whence  do  you  come  i 
I  come  from  Paris. 


@r  ift  ein  battler  $ 
ein  23&cEer»  5 
ein  ©dj^loffer  i 

ber  battel  i 

ber  @d)lüfTel. 

t  @t  ift  ein  ^Berliner. 

@inb  @ie  ein  @nd(&nbei  ? 


{fOSo^er  fommen  ®ie  ? 
SBo  fommen  ©iei^er? 
I  34  fomme  »on  »Paris. 


To  serve,  to  wait  upon. 

To  serve  some  one,  or  to  wait 

upon  some  one. 
To  be  in  one's  service. 

Has  he  been  in  your  service  ? 

Does  he  serve  you  well  ? 

He  serves  me  very  well. 

This  is  to  no  purpose  (of  no  use). 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it  ? 

I  do  not  like  it. 

It  will  not  do  for  me. 


{ 


} 


dienen  (governs  the  dative). 
S3ebienen  (governs  the  accusa- 
tive). 
Semanbem  bienen. 

S3ei  Semanbem  bienen. 

^at  er  M  S^nen  gebient? 

^ebient  er  @ie  qut  ? 

@r  bebient  miä)  fe^r  gut. 

t  ^ai  bient  au  ^id^U. 

f  ^ann  16)  S^nen  hamit  bienen? 

f  ^amit  ift  mir  nid^t  gebient. 


To  spoil. 


Thou  spoilest — ^he  spoils. 


f 


SSerberben*  (verb  act. and  neut. 
irreg.). 

*!  3u  @ci}anben  madden  (a  vulgar 
L      expression). 

I  jDu  oerbirbfi/  er  oerbirbt.  (ImperL 
I      oerbarb.) 


'  This  is  the  reason  why  most  substantives  of  this  termination  are  of 
the  masculine  gender.  (See  my  Treatise  on  the  gender  of  substantives 
in  "Introductory  Book  to  the  Method,"  and  pages  3,  4,  Method, 
Part  11.) 

>  Derived  from  hadtxi/  to  bake. 
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You  have  spoiled  my  book. 
My  book  is  spoiled. 

Has  he  spoiied  my  hat? 

To  damage. 

That  hat  fits  you  well. 
How  does  this  hat  fit  me  } 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

Most  lovely,  chamung. 

Admirably. 


Bit  l^oben  xadti  SSudb  oerberbt 

^at  er  meinen  4^  oerbn&t  <|u 
^c^nben  gentad)!)  ? 

SScfd)äbi9en. 


^efer  *^ut  fte^t  S^nen  gut 
iSie  fte^t  mir  tiefer  ^ut? 
\  @r  fte^t  S^nen  md)t  gut. 
2Ctterliebft  *. 
fSunberfd^bn. 


To  dress,  to  fit,  to  sit  weü,       |  bleibe  n. 

06^.  B.  The  verb  {leiben/  when  it  signifies  to  fit,  to  sit  well,  is  neu- 
ter,  and  governs  the  dative ;  but  \idien  it  means  to  dress,  to  clothe,  it  is 
active  and  governs  the  accusative. 


That  hat  fits  you  admirably  well. 

That  coat  fits  him. 

My  fitther  clothes  me. 

God  clothes  the  poor. 

The  man  with  the  blue  coat. 

How  was  the  child  dressed  ? 

It  was  dressed  in  green. 


JDiefer  ^ut  fleibet  S^ncn  atlcrricbjl. 

liefer  diod  Keibet  ii)m  cut. 

fOlein  S3ater  f  teibct  mid). 

©Ott  Bleibet  bie  ^rmen. 

JDer  SKann  mit  bcm  blauen  Älcibe. 

SSie  mar  hai  ^inb  gefleibet  ? 

t  @S  mar  grün  gefleibct. 


How  large  ? 

Of  what  size  ? 
How  high  ?  of  what  height  ? 
How  deep  ?  of  what  depth } 
Of  what  height  is  his  house  ? 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high. 


\  SBieöwß? 

fEBie  ^oä)  ? 
2Bie  tief? 

SBie  ^od)  ijl  fein  ^au6  ? 
e«  ijl  un9ef&]()r  breifig  gu?  l}o6^ 
(Lesson  LXVII.  Obs.  D.) 


TVae. 

Is  it  true  that  his  house  hat  been 

burnt? 
It  is  true. 

Is  it  not?  (meamng,  Is  it  not  true  ?) 
The  philosopher^ 


SBa^r. 

2ft  eö  toa^Vi  ha^  fein  «&aug  abge« 

branntift? 
(56  ift  »al^r  ? 
t  ^W  »a^r  ? 
ber  SBeltmeife/  ber  ^^ilofop^  (gen. 

en.). 


^  JEShr  it  the  gemdre  plural  of  the  word  all,  all.    It  is  sometimes 
Ant  joined  to  the  superlative  to  give  ix  more  «Vxenj^^. 


2^5 


EXERCISES. 
156. 
Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  ? — He  is  a  learned 
man. — ^What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought  ? — He  has  brought 
the  boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us, — ^Who  are  the  men 
that  have  just  arrived  ? — They  are  philosophers. — Of  what  country 
are  they  ? — They  are  from  London. — Who  is  the  man  who  has 
just  started  ? — He  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away 
(Derfd^mentet)  all  his  fortune  in  France. — ^What  countryman  are 
you  ? — I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Italian. — Wilt  thou 
go  for  the  locksmith  ? — Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith  ? — He 
(berfetbe)  must  make  me  a  key,  for  I  have  lost  the  one  belonging 
to  my  room  (ben  mctncg  Simmers). — Where  did  your  uncle  dine 
yesterday  ? — He  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — How  much  did  he 
spend  ? — He  spent  three  florins. — How  much  has  he  a  month  to 
live  upon  ? — He  has  two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon. 
— Must  I  go  for  the  saddler  ? — You  must  go  for  him,  for  he  must 
mend  the  saddle. — Have  you  seen  any  one  at  the  market? — I 
have  seen  a  good  many  people  there. — How  were  they  dressed  ? 
— Some  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in  green,  some  in  yellow,  and 
several  in  red. 

157. 
Who  are  those  men  ?— The  one  who  is  dressed  in  grey  is  my 
neighbour,  and  the  one  wfdi  the  black  coat  the  physician,  whose 
son  has  given  my  neighbour  a  blow  with  a  stick. — Who  is  the 
man  with  the  green  coat  ? — He  is  one  of  my  relations. — Are  you 
from  Berlin  ? — No,  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  much  money  have 
your  children  spent  to  day  ? — They  have  spent  but  little  ;  they 
have  spent  but  one  florin. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  ? — He 
does  serve  me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much. — ^Are  you  willing 
to  take  this  servant  ? — I  am  willing  to  take  him,  if  he  will  serv 
me. — Can  I  take  thi«  servant  ? — You  can  take  him,  for  he  has 
served  me  very  well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  you  ? 
— It  is  but  two  months  since. — Has  he  aerved  you  long  ? — He 
has  served  me  (for)  six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  him  a 
year  (bed  3a^reö)  ? — I  gave  him  five  hundred  francs  without  cloth- 
ing him. — Did  he  board  (af)  with  (bei)  you  ? — He  did  board  with 
me. — What  did  you  give  him  to  eat  ? — I  gave  him  whatever  (»on 
2Cttcm/  »ad)  I  ate. — ^Were  you  pleased  with  him  ? — I  was  much 
(fci^c)  pleased  with  1dm.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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SIXTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

3tcun  unb  fed^jigfie  Section. 


7b  trust  with. 

To  entrustg  to  confide,  to  commit  in 
confidence, 

I  trust  you  with  my  money. 
He  has  trusted  me  with  his  money. 
I  entrust  you  with  a  secret. 
To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one. 


TCnoertrauen. 
IBertrauen. 

3({)  vertraue  3|)nen  mein  ®elb  an. 
@r  ^at  mir  fein  ®e(b  anvertraut. 
3d)  vertraue  3^nen  ein  ©e^eimni^. 
t  @i(l^  Semantem  vertrauen* 


The  secret. 
To  keep  anything  secret. 

I  have  kept  it  secret. 

Secret  (adjective). 


bad  ®e()etmniß  ^lur.  e  ^). 
(Stn>ad  Qtfftim  ^alttn. 

Imperf.  l^ielt. 
3(^  ^abe  ei  0e|ieim  gehalten. 


To  pity. 

With  all  my  heart. 

Do  you  pity  that  man  ? 

I  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. 


SBeflagen. 

t  SSon  ganzem  «^er^en. 

SSeflagen  ®ie  biefen  ^ann? 

^6)  beflage  i^n.von  ganzem  .fersen. 


To  offer — offered. 


I  offei  it  you. 


2Cnbieten» — angeboten. 
Imperf.  bot. 

3<^  ^iitc  eö  3$nen  an. 


For, 


Sür  (a  preposition  governing  the 
accusative). 


f  @orge  for  StwaS  tragen  •. 


To  take  care  of  something.  ,  ^^     .  .    ^-.     *. 

I  Qtxoai  m  %ä)t  nehmen*. 

itfa^c.  Neut. 

To  Uke  car.  of  it.      {  .  Jjg  f^^?  f'^»     }  i^»       eOefcgen. 

To  take  care  of  the  hat.  jDen  .^ut  in  Zäjt  nehmen  *. 

Imperf.  na^m. 
««e^men  @ie  S^re  Kleiber  in  K^t  ? 
1 34  ne^me  fte  in  2C(^t. 


Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes  ? 
I  do  take  care  of  them. 


^  Neuter  nouns  terminating  in  nif  /  add  e  to  all  cases  of  the  plural, 
inthont  softening  the  radical  vowel.     (See  "  Introductory  Book,*'  and 
"  Method,  Part  II.) 
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Obs,  A.  There  are  in  German  many  substantives,  adverbs«  and 
other  words  and  expressions  which  form  one  signification  with  the  verb» 
as;  auöwenbtd  lernen/  to  learn  by  heart';  gern  ejfen*/  to  like  to  eat 
(Lesson  LVI.);  fd}ulbid  fei^n*/  to  owe  (Lesson  XLIX.),  &c.  These  are 
placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson  XXYIL),  but  are 
never  joined  to  the  verb.  (See  those  expressions  in  Method,  Part  IL 
Obs,  G.  p.  105.) 

WiU  you  take  care  of  my  horse  ?  |  ®^"^"  ^^  ^^^  '"«^»  ^^'^^  ^^'^'^^ 

'  I  SBoUen  @ie  mein  ^ferb  beforgen»? 

I  will  take  care  of  it.  |  ^*  »I«  Kür  forgen 

I  2^  toiil  eg  beforgen. 
To  take  care.  |  borgen/  beforgen. 


The  merchant  of  Hamburgh.         |  JDer  hamburger  Kaufmann. 

Obs.  B,  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  generally  expressed  by 
an  adjective.  This  is  formed  by  adding  the  syllable  e  r  to  the  name, 
and  is  indeclinable.    Ex. 

Singvlar.  Plural, 

{NoM.    ber  Seipatger  (Stubent    —bU  "] 
Gen.     beö  ßeipjiger  ©tubenten— bet    I     Setpaiger 
Dat.    bem  ßeipjiger  ©tubenten— ben    (   ©tubenten. 
Ace.      ben  ßeipjiger  ©tubenten — bte  J 


The  citizen  (burgess)  of  London, 
the  citizen  of  Paris, 
the  beer  of  Strasburg, 


ber  Sonboner  ^Bürger  9 
ber  ?)arifer  SSürger  5 
bal  ©traSburgcr  S3ier. 


EXERCISES. 

158. 

Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country  ? — There  are  as 
many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ? — It  fits  you 
very  well. — How  does  this  hat  fit  your  brother  ? — It  fits  him 
admirably. — Is  your  brother  as  tall  (grof)  as  you  ? — He  is  taller 
than  I,  but  I  am  older  than  he. — How  high  is  this  man  ? — He  is 
five  feet,  four  inches  high. — How  high  is  the  house  of  our  land- 
lord ? — It  is  sixty  feet  high. — Is  your  well  deep  ? — Yes,  Sir,  for 
it  is  fifty  feet  deep. — How  long  have  those  men  been  in  your 
father's  service  ? — They  have  been  in  his  service  already  more 
than  three  years. — Has  your  cousin  been  long  at  Paris  ? — He  has 
been  there  nearly  six  years. — Who  has  spoiled  my  knife  ? — No- 

^  This  and  the  above  examples  show  that  such  a  construction  is  not 
altogether  unusual  in  English. 

**  The  first  of  these  two  expressions  is  the  best. 
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body  has  spoiled  it,  for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were  in  want  of 
it. — Is  it  true  that  your  uncle  has  arrived  ? — I  assure  you  that  he 
has  arrived. — ^Is  it  true  that  the  king  has  assured  you  of  his 
assistance  ? — I  assure  you  that  it  is  true.— -Is  it  true  that  the  six 
diousand  men  whom  we  were  expecting  have  arrived  ? — I  have 
heard  so, — Will  you  dine  with  us  ? — I  cannot  dine  with  you,  fwr 
I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother  drink  a  glass  (of)  wine  ? — 
He  cannot  drink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he  has  just  drunk, — Do  you 
throw  away  your  hat? — I  do  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  fits  me 
admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  ? — He  does  not  sell 
it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — There  are  many  learned  men 
in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (nid^t  toa^t)  ?  asked  Cuvier  a  man  from 
Berlin  (ber  SSerliner).  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there, 
answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

169. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ? — I  pity  him,  because  he  has 
trusted  a  merchant  of  Hamburgh  with  his  money,  and  the  man 
(bicfer)  will  not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  citizen  with 
anything  ? — I  do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — Has  he  already 
kept  anything  from  you (S^nen. St»a«  behalten)? — I  have  never 
trusted  him  with  anything,  so  that  he  has  never  kept  anything 
from  me. — Will  you  trust  my  father  with  your  money  ? — I  will 
trust  him  with  it. — What  secret  has  my  son  entrusted  you  with  ? 
— I  cannot  entrust  you  with  that  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me, 
for  he  has  desired  (bitUn  *)  me  to  keep  it  secret. — ^Whom  do  you 
entrust  with  your  secrets  ? — I  entrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that 
nobody  knows  them. — Has  your  brother  been  rewarded  ? — He 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  punished ;  but  I  b^  you  to  keep  it 
secret,  for  no  one  knows  it. — What  has  happened  to  him  ? — I 
will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  him,  if  you  promise  me  to 
keep  it  secret.— Do  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret  ? — I  pro- 
mise you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.> 
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SEVENTIETH  LESSON 

@iebiigjie  Sectiom 


Each  man. 
Each  chUd 
Every  one. 
The  whole  world. 


Seber  SKcnfdj. 
Sebeö  Äinb. 
Scbcrmann. 
)Die  danae  fiSk\t 


Oi^«  A,  Sebermann  adds  6  in  the  genitive,  and  remains  invariable  in 
thd  other  cases,  thus  * 

/Nov«  Sebermontt. 
Gex.  SebcrmannS. 


Every  one,  every  body. 


Dat.  Sebermamt. 
Ace.   Sebermann. 


Every  thing  (meanmg  ill),  \  2Cne§. 

Obs.  B.  icUeS/  all,  taken  substantively,  is  put  in  the  neuter  gender, 
and  written  with  a  capital  letter.  (See  Circumscribing  Auxiliaries, 
Method,  Part  II.  Obs,  H,  pp.  106,  107,  et  seqq.)    Ex. 


He  knows  every  thing. 

I  have  seen  all. 

He  is  fit  for  any  thing. 


dt  !ann  ZUt^. 

^ä)  1)aU  Mti  gefe^en. 

t  @r  ifl  p  %Vitm  in  gebrauten. 


Obs.  C.    ®an$/  whole,  entire,  is  used  with  the  article,  but  all/  all,  is 
never  used  with  it. 


The  whole  towm 
The  whole  society. 
His  whole  wealth. 
All  his  fortune. 


I  ^ie  gange  @tabt 
I  ^e  ganje  ©efellfd^aft. 

j-  ^etn  gonse«  SScrmJgen. 


The  walk  (meaning  the  place  to 

walk  in), 
the  concert, 

the  walk  (meaning  the  walking). 
There  were  many  people  in  the 

walk  (at  the  concert). 


bet  @)>a2ierpla$  ^ 

ba$  Concert  $ 
bet  Spaziergang. 

@g  waren  t)iel  Seute  auf  hzm  @pa« 
iitxpia^t  (im  Concert). 


I  have  cut  Ids  finger. 

He  has  cut  my  leg. 

Has  he  cut  off  his  finger? 
He  has  cut  it  off. 

Bfitirely 


f^ä)  ^abe  i^n  in  ben  ginger  go« 

fd)nitten. 
t  (Sr  ^at  mid)  in  taö  SBetn  gefd^nit^ 

ten. 
^at  er  i^m  ben  ginger  abgcfd^nitten? 
@r  ^t  i^n  i^m  abgefd^tten. 
©ftnalid^. 
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Tb  bring  aUmg  wiih  one. 
Have  you  come  quite  alone  ? 

Ohs.  D,  2CIlein/  as  a  conjunction, 
6ii^/  as  an  adverb  it  signifies  alone. 

No»  I  have  brought  all  my  men 

along  with  me. 
He  has  brought  all  his  men  along 

\idth  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother 

along  with  you  } 
I  have  brought  him  along  with  me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring 

me  the  horse } 

The  groom. 


gjlitSrinöen*. 

®inb  @te  Oiani  aQein  gefommen? 

has  the  same  signification  as  aber# 

9letn/  lit,  fiaU  aOe  meine  Seute  miu 

9ebrad)t 
Qv  ^ar  alle  feine  8eute  mitgebradit 

Jgahcn  ®te  S^ten  Smber  mitge« 

bracht? 
^ä)  \)aU  i^n  mitgebrad^^t. 
«^aben  @te  bcm  BtaVilmd)t  gefagt# 

mir  bag  $ferb  p  bringen  ? 
ber  ©taU!nc(^t. 


Near» 


Near  me. 


Near  the  fire. 


Near  the  castle. 
Where  do  you  live  ? 
I  live  near  the  castle. 
What  are  you  doing  near  the  fire? 


Unweit/  in  ber  9l&$e    (govern 
the  genitive). 

liBei  (governs  the  dative). 

Sieben  (governs  the  dative  and 
accusative). 
I  Steben  mir  (rest). 
r  fßzi  bcm  gcucr. 
<  2Cm  gcuer. 
'-  SSor  bem  geuer. 

Umoeit  beg  ©cbloffed^ 

SBo  meinen  @ie  ? 

3d)  mo^ne  unweit  beö  @(lf)loffeö. 

SBaö  t^uen  ®te  bei  bem  geucr  ? 


TofaH 

Thon  fallest — ^he  falls. 
Fallen. 
Fell.  (Imperf.) 


Sollen  (takes  fci;)n  for  its  auzi« 
liary). 

sDu  fau<i-cr  faat. 

@$cfaUen. 
giet. 


Tb  drcp  (meaning  to  let  fall). 

Has  he  dropt  anything  ? 
He  has  not  dropt  anything. 

7b  hinder,  toprevewt. 
You  hinder  me  from  sleeping. 


gallen  laffen*. 

S^ai  er  @tn)ag  fallen  laffcn  ? 
(Sr  \iat  9lid)t$  fallen  laffen. 


SSer^tnbern. 

@te  )}erbinbern  mi)  ju  fd)lafen. 


^ai  @d[)lop/  the  castle,  is  declined  exactly  like  \iQii  ^d^tof  /  the  lock 
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EXERCISES. 
160. 
Whom  do  you  pity  ?— I  pity  your  friencU — Why  do  you  pity 
him  ? — I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Do  the  merchants  of  Berlin 
pity  anybody  ? — They  pity  nobody« — ^Do  you  oflfer  me  anything  ? 
— I  offer  you  a  gold  ring. — ^What  has  my  father  offered  you  ?— 
He  has  offered  me  a  fine  book« — ^To  whom  do  you  offer  those 
fine  horses  ? — I  offer  them  to  the  French  officer. — Do  yuu  offer 
that  fine  carriage  to  my  uncle  ? — I  do  offer  it  to  him. — Dost  thou 
offer  thy  pretty  little  dog  to  these  good  children  7 — I  do  offer  it 
to  them,  for  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart. — ^What  have  the 
citizens  of  Strasburg  offered  you  ? — They  have  offered  me  good 
beer  and  salt  meat  (gefal^ened  %Ui\di)> — To  whom  do  you  offer 
money  7 — I  offer  some  to  those  Parisian  citizens  who  have 
assured  me  of  their  assistance. — Will  you  take  care  of  my 
clothes  7 — I  will  take  care  of  them. — ^Wilt  thou  take  care  of  my 
hat  7 — I  will  take  care  of  it. — Are  you  taking  care  of  the  book 
which  I  lent  you  7 — I  am  taking  care  of  it. — Will  this  man  take 
care  of  my  horse  7 — He  will  take  care  of  it. — ^Who  will  take 
care  of  my  servant  7 — The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him. — Does 
your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  7 — He  does  take  care  of 
them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  7 — He  is  taking  care  of 
them»  for  he  brushes  them  every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk 
Strasburg  beer  7 — I  have  never  drunk  any. — Is  it  long  since  you 
ate  Leipzic  bread  7 — It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any« 

161. 

Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  7 — I  have  not  hurt  him ;  but 
he  has  cut  my  finger. — ^What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  7 — 
With  the  knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — Why  have  you  given 
that  boy  a  blow  with  your  fist  7 — Because  he  hindered  me  from 
sleeping« — Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  ¥rriting  7 — Nobody 
has  hindered  me  from  writing ;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody 
from  hurting  your  cousin. — Has  your  father  arrived  7 — Every- 
body says  that  he  has  arrived  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet.— 
Has  the  physician  hurt  your  son  ? — He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has 
cut  his  finger. — Have  they  cut  off  this  man's  leg  7 — They  have 
cut  it  off  entirely. — Are  you  pleased  with  your  servant  7 — I  am 
much  (fe^r)  pleased  with  him,  for  he  is  fit  for  anything. — ^What 
does  he  know  7 — He  knows  every  thing. — Can  he  ride  on  horse- 
back 7 — He  can. — Has  your  brother  returned  at  last  from  Ger- 
many 7 — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has  brought  you  a  fine 
horse. — Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  me  7 — He  has  told 
him  to  bring  it  you. — What  do  you  think  (fo^n)  of  (ju)  that 
horse  7 — I  think  (fage)  that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  and  (I)  beg 
you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable« — In  what  did  you  spend  yout  tkcA 
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yesterday? — I  went  to  the  public  valk  (ber  ©pajterplal),  and 
afterwards  to  tbe  concert. — Were  there  many  people  in  the 
public  walk  ? — ^There  were  many  people  there. 

162. 
"What  did  you  see  at  the  concert  ? — I  saw  many  people. — ^What 
did  you  do  after  the  concert  ? — I  went  to  the  inn  (bad  SSirt^ö^auö) 
in  order  to  dine. — Hare  you  dined  well  ? — I  have  dined  very 
well,  but  I  have  spent  too  much. — How  much  have  you  spent  ? 
—I  have  spent  nearly  two  florins  and  a  half. — Is  the  fSare  (fpeifet 
man)  good  at  your  inn  ? — It  is  very  good ;  but  everything  is  so 
dear,  that  one  must  be  rich  to  dine  there. — Have  you  dropt  any- 
thing ? — I  have  dropt  nothing ;  but  my  cousin  dropt  some  mo- 
ney.— "Who  picked  it  up  ? — Some  men  who  were  passing  by 
picked  it  up. — Have  they  returned  it  to  him  ? — ^They  have 
returned  it  to  him,  for  they  were  good  people. — Where  were  you 
going  to  when  I  met  you  this  rooming  ? — I  was  going  to  my 
uncle. — Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  near  the  castle. — What 
news  has  (fagt)  your  uncle  ? — He  has  no  news. — ^What  has  hap- 
pened to  him  ? — A  little  misfortune  has  happened  to  him — ^Will 
you  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  him  ? — I  will  tell  it  you  ;  but 
J  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret. — I  promise  you  to  tell  it  to  nobody. 
—Will  you  tell  me  now  what  has  happened  to  him  ?^He  fell  as 
(all)  he  was  going  to  the  theatre. — Is  he  ill  ? — He  is  very  ill. — I 
pity  him  from  my  heart,  if  he  is  ill. — Have  you  succeeded  in 
finding  a  hat  that  fits  you  well  ? — I  have  succeeded  in  finding 
one. — How  does  it  fit  you  ? — It  fits  me  admirably.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

din  tmb  {tebjigfie  Section. 


Far. 

How  far? 
How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Berlin? 
Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  ? 
It  is  far. 
It  is  not  far. 
How  many  miles  is  it  ? 
It  is  twenty  miles. 

llie  mile. 
It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty 

miles  from  here  to  Berlin. 
It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 

Berlin  to  Vienna. 


To  like  better. 


I  like  better,  thon  hkest  better,  he 
likes  better. 

Than. 

I  like  staying  here  better  than 
going  out. 


Do. you  like  to  write  better  than 
to  speak  7 


I  hka  to  speak  better  liian  to  write.' 


SBtcwett? 

äßie  »eit  ifl  eö  t)on  ^iet  naö)  SSerlin? 

3ft  eg  tütxt  ))on  ^ier  mä)  S3erl{n? 

eg  tft  todt. 

@g  {ft  nic^t  mit. 

SStcoiel  fOleilcn  ffnb  ? 

(Si  ftnb  stDanjig  !0?eilen. 

tie  ^dlt  (a  fenünine  noun'). 

@g  ftnb  beinahe  ^ttnbert  unb  breifi^ 

fOleiten  oon  i^er  trad)  fSettin. 
@g  jtnb  undef&^r  ^unbert  fOtdlen 

t)on  ^Berlin  m6^  Sßien. 


Sieber  m5den^ 
Part,  past,  gemod^t/ 
Imperf.  mochte. 

3(i^  ntag  liebet/  bu  ma^  liebet/  et 
ma^  liebet. 

2(U/  aU  baf. 

34  ni<td  li^^^^  l)^^^  bleiben  aU 

34  bleibe  liebet  ^iet/  oM  baf  tc^ 

augge^e. 
^bgen   ®ie   liebet   f^teiben  alS 

finre^en? 
@4reiben  @ie  liebet#  M  baf  ®ie 

f)>red)en? 
34  niag  liebet  fpted^en  aid  fd^i^ei« 

ben. 
34   fpre4e  liebet/    aid  bof  i4 

f4teibc. 


>  A  GormaB  mile  ia  eqinl  to  four  English  müet  and  a  haUl 
*  tiebet  ia  the  emnparatEre  to  gctn.   (See  Lessons  XLI.  and  LYL) 
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He  likes  to  play  better  than  to 

study. 
He  likes  to  do  both« 
I  like  beef  better  than  veal. 

He  likes  beer  better  than  wine. 
Do  you  like  bread  better  than 

cheese  ? 
I  like  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
I  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 

The  calf» 


(St  maQ  lieber  fpielen  M  f^uMreiu 

Qt  t^nt  beibed  gem. 

t3(^  effe  lieber  dtinhs  aM  SCalb^ 

ffcif««. 
t  @r  trinft  lieber  S3ier  aU  SBeiii. 
t  Qfftn  ®ie  Ueber  S3rob  al<  Jt&fe  ? 

34  cffe  !ein<  ))on  beiben  gem. 

^6)  trin!e  eben  fo  gem  ^^ee  aU 

itafee. 
jDa6  ^alb. 


Qmck,faBt, 
Slow,  slowly. 

He  eats  quicker  than  I. 
Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  I  ? 
I  leara  faster  than  you. 
I  do  not  understand  you>  because 
you  speak  too  fast 


®ef4tt>inb/  ftijinell. 
^angfam. 

(Sr  i$t  gef^minber  aid  id), 
fernen  e>ie  fo  fcbnell  wie  i^il 
3(6  leme  fd^neUer  aid  @ie. 
3d)  t)er1le^e  @ie  ni<!6t/  weil  €^ie  gu 
f(l()ne(l  fpred^en. 


Cheap. 

Does  he  sell  cheap  ? 

He  does  not  sell  dear. 

He  has  sold  to  me  very  dear. 

SQSo^lfeil. 

SSecfauft  er  wohlfeil  ? 

<Sr  «erlauft  ni^t  treuer. 

@r  li^at  mir  fe^r  treuer  t)er!attft. 

So. 

So  much. 
This  man  sells  every  thing  so 
dear,  that  one  cannot  buy 
thing  of  him. 

very 
any« 

@o. 
@o  Diel. 

^efer   ^Mam   verlauft   ^IleS 
t^euer^  baf  man  9li(l^tö  bei  i 
{aufen  (ann. 

l|^  In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand  at  the  end 
(Lesson  XLIX.)  when  the  auxiliary  \tX)Xi*  or  merben*/  or  one  of  the 


*  When  two  or  more  compounds  terminate  in  the  same  component 
word,  this  is  joined  only  to  the  last,  and  a  German  hyphen  {s)  is  pla^ 
after  the  others.  Ex.  ber  (§xn^  unb  2Cuggang/  the  entrance  and  exit;  er 
ifl  ein  guter  @prad^  unb  ©c^reible^ret/  he  is  a  good  master  of  languages 
and  of  writing;  atinb^^  unb  ©c^bpfenfleifd)/  beef  and  mutton;  auf«  unb 
gumad^en/  to  open  and  shut;  instead  of  ber  Eingang  unb  2Cuegang/  ber 
epra(blet)rer  unb  @d)reiblebrer/  S^inbfleifd)  unb  @ct)6pfenfleifcb/  aufmat^n 
itnb  ^um'ad^n.  (See  Obs,  E.  page  11,  and  page  254,  Method,  Part  II.) 
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verbs  bürfen»/  !5nnen*/  laffen*/ mögen*/ mülfen«/  foUen*/  »ollen •/  \a 
added  to  an  infinitive,  it  must  be  placed  immediately  after  that  infini- 
tive,  as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 


I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to 

say. 
You  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot 

understand  you. 
I  assure  you  that  he  wishes  to 

speak  to  you. 


^äj  weif   niäjt,  toa^   @te  fagen 

wollen. 
@ie  fpred^en  fo  fd^nell/  hai  iä)  ®te 

niä)t  verfielen  !ann. 
34  t)erfi4re  S^nen/  ha$  er  @ft 

fpred)en  »ill. 


To  drink. 
Drank. 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  coiSee  ? 

I  drink  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

What  do  you  drink  in  the  morn- 
ing? 


Srinfen*. 
Sranf.  (Imperf.) 

Srinfen  @te  S^ee  ober  Jtaffec? 
3(1)  trinfe  Ceind  t)on  betben. 

SBaö  trinfen  ®te  beg  !0{orgen6  ? 


EXERCISES. 

163. 
How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  ? — It  is  nearly  (beinaf^e)  a 
hundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to 
Hamburg? — It  is  far. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna? — It  is 
almost  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it 
further  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin  ? — It 
is  further  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin. — 
How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Berlin  ? — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  here  to  Berlin. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin 
soon  ? — I  do  intend  to  go  thither  soon. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go 
this  time  ? — In  order  to  buy  good  books  and  a  good  horse  there ; 
and  to  see  my  good  friends. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  there  ? — 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  was  there. — Do  you  not  go  to 
Vienna  this  year  ? — I  do  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  too  far  from  here 
to  Vienna. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  Hamburg  friend  ? — I 
saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  by 
heart? — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by  heart;  they  like  reading 
and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart. — ^Do  you  like  beer 
better  than  cider? — I  like  cider  better  than  beer. — Does  your 
brother  like  to  play  ? — He  likes  to  study  better  than  to  play. — 
Do  you  like  meat  better  than  bread? — I  like  the  latter  better 
than  the  former. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat?— 
I  like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink ;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink 
better  than  to  eat. — ^Does  your  brother-in-law  like  meat  better 
than  fish  ? — He  likes  fish  better  than  meat. — Do  you  like  to  write 
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oetter  than  to  speak?— I  like  to  do  both. — ^Do  yon  like  foWl 
better  than  fish  f — Do  you  like  good  honey  better  äian  sugar  ? — 
I  like  neither, 

164. 

Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea? — He  likes  neither. 
— ^What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning  ? — I  drink  a  glass  of  water 
with  a  little  sugar ;  my  Either  drinks  good  coffee,  my  younger 
brother  good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a  glass  of  good  wine. — 
Can  you  understand  me? — No,  Sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  (fo  gut  \t^n)  not  to  speak  so  fast  (lang« 
famec  ju  fpred^en)  ? — I  will  not  speak  so  fast,  if  you  will  listen  to 
me. — Can  you  understand  what  my  brother  tells  you? — He 
speaks  so  fast,  that  I  cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils 
understand  you  ? — They  understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly ; 
for  in  order  to  be  understood  one  must  speak  slowly. — Why  do 
you  not  buy  any  thing  of  that  merchant  ? — 1  had  a  mind  to  bay 
several  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  some  cravats,  end  a  white  hat  of 
him ;  but  he  »ells  so  dear  that  I  cannot  buy  anything  of  him. — 
Will  you  take  me  to  another  ? — I  will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the 
one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. — Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this 
(one)? — He  sells  cheaper. — Do  you  like  going  to  the  theatre 
better  than  going  to  the  concert  ? — I  do  like  going  to  the  concert 
as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre ;  but  I  do  not  like  going  to  the 
public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people  there. — Do  your 
children  like  learning  Italian  better  than  Spanish  ? — They  do  not 
like  to  learn  either;  they  only  like  to  learn  German. — Do  they 
like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  ?-— They  like  to  do  neither.— 
Do  you*  like  mutton  ? — I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — Do  your 
children  like  cake  better  than  bread  ? — They  like  both. — Has  he 
read  all  the  books  which  he  bought  ?-*He  bought  so  many  of 
them,  that  he  cannot  read  them  all.-*Do  you  wish  to  write  some 
letters  ?— •!  have  written  so  many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write 
any  more.  (See  ^tid  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

3wei  unb  flebjigjlc  Section. 


OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  objective  case  refer»  to 
the  same  person  as  the  nominatire,  the  verb  is  called  reflective. 

In  reflective  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the  same  person 
as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either  in  thö  dative  or  the  accusative» 
according  as  the  verb  governs  the  one  or  the  other  case.  In  the  third 
person  singular  and  plural  it  is  always  {tc^/  whether  the  verb  governs 
the  dative  or  accusative. 

A  REFLECTIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 


To  disguise  myself — ^to  disguise 

ourselves. 
To  disguise  thyself— to  disguise 

yourselves. 


jDi^  oerfteUen — (Sud^  t)erj!ellen. 


A  REFLECTIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE* 


To  represent  to  myself— to  repre- 
sent to  ourselves. 

To  represent  to  thyself— to  repre- 
sent to  yourselves. 


SRir  öorjlctteti— Un«  öotjfellett. 


THIRD  PERSON  FOR  ALL  GENDERS. 

Singular  and  Pharal  Dative  and  AccnaUm, 

To  disguise  one's  self— to  repre-     @iclj)  eetfteaen— ffd^  t)0cf(ellett . 
sent  to  one's  self. 

1^"  The  personal  pronoun  of  reflective  verbs  is  placed  after  the  reib 
as  in  English ;  and  so  are  all  other  personal  pronouns  whan  they  are 
not  in  the  nominative. 

Obs.  A,  There  is  no  real  reflective  verb  in  English,  that  is  to  say» 
such  as  cannot  be  used  otherwise ;  but  in  German  there  are  many;  as 
for  instance  the  following,  which  govern  the  accusative. 

&x^  freuen. 


To  rejoice. 

To  be  ashamed«. 

To  look  back. 


@id|  fd)dmen. 
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Do  yon  see  yourself? 
I  do  see  myself. 
Thou  cuttest  thyself. 
He  cuts  himself. 
I  am  afraid  to  go  thither. 
They  bum  themselves. 

Toflatter. 

Dost  thou  flatter  thyself? 
I  'do  not  flatter  myself. 
We  do  not  flatter  ourselves. 
He  disguises  himself. 
You  represent  to  yourself. 

To  fear  some  one. 

To  be  afraid  of  somebody. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  him. 

I  do  not  fear  him. 

Of  whom  are  you  afraid  ? 

Whom  do  you  fear  ? 


3(1^  fe^e  mid(). 

X>n  fd^neibeft  jDid^ 

@r  fd^neibet  ffdS). 

3(1!)  fÖrd()te  miö)  ^tn^ui^e^en. 

@te  brennen  ftd). 


@(i)me{d^eln  (governs  the  dative). 

@d^meid)el{t  jDu2)tr? 
34  fd^mei^le  mir  nid^t. 
9Bir  fd^me{d()eln  und  nid^ 
@r  \>ttfttUt  fid). 
&U  fleOen  ftdj)  oor« 


I 


3emanben  fürd^ten. 

®x^  Dor  Semantem  fürd^ten. 

3d^  fordete  mid^  ntd)t  t>ox  if^m. 

3d^  färd;)te  i^n  nid^t. 

SSor  wem  färd!)ten  @te  ftd)? 

fGSen  f ürd)ten  @ie  ? 


To  enjoy  something. 
To   amuse   one's    self 
something. 


m 


,  .     I   @idS)  jum  3eitDertrcib  mit  Qttoa^ 
^^^°^r      be^äftiaen. 


To  pass  away  the  time. 

To  drive  away. 

Driven  away. 

Drove  away. 
The  pastime,  the  diversion. 
In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself? 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading. 
He  diverts  himself  in  playing. 


2)ie  Zeitvertreiben*. 

SSertreiben*. 

Vertrieben. 

aSertrieb.  (Imperf.) 

2)et  Zeitvertreib. 

SSomit  vertreiben  @ie  jidj)  tie  ^dtf 

3c%  vertreibe  mir  tie  3eit  mit  Sefem 

er  vertreibt  |T(^  tie  3eit  mit  Spie- 


len. 


Mose,         Fem, 


Neut. 


Each  or  each  one.  /  ^'^^''        J'^^'  '^^^'^' 

I  @tn  ieter/  tm  jete/    ein  jeteS.  (Setermann.) 

Obs,  B,  Scter/  jete/  ieteS/  has  no  plural,  and  is  declined  like  aU,  with 
the  characteristic  termination  of  the  article  (Lesson  LI.)    Preceded  by 
the  indeßBite  article^  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded  by  this 
article. 
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Every  man  has  liis  taste. 

Each  of  you. 

Every  hody  speaks  of  it. 

Each  man  amuses  hunself  as  he 

likes. 
Each  one  amuses  himself  In  the 

best  way  he  can. 

The  taste» 


To  mistake,  to  be  mistaken, 

'Every  man  is  liable  to  mistake. 
You  are  mistaken. 


To  soil. 
To  deceive. 
Deceived. 

He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred 
crowns. 


At  (flifer). 


To  rejoice  at  something. 

I  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 

At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  ? 


Seber  ^en\d)  ^at  feinen  (Sefd^mad 
@in  ieber  t)on  @u4. 
Sebermann  fprid^t  baoon. 
(Sin  ieber  t)ertreibt  {t(^  hit  Seit  toie 

eg  i^m  gef&Ot. 
@in  ieber  vertreibt  {t^  bte  Seit  fo 

gut  er  lanxL 
ber  ©efd^mact» 


@id^  irren/  fd^  t&ufd^en. 
Seber  9)lettf4  ^nn  fI4  in:en. 
®ie  irren  fidS)« 


S3efd^muien/  fd^mu^ig  madden. 
^Betrügen*  (betriegen*). 
S3etrogcn  (past  part.)   Imperf.  be« 

trog. 
dt  ^at  mi(^  urn  ^unbert  Scaler 

betrogen« 


Ueber  (a  preposition  governing 
the  dative  and  accusative). 

^id)  über  (&txoa€  freuen. 

^ä)  freue  mid^  über  3^r  ©tuet 

fßSorübcr  freut  fiä)  S^t  Z)^tim  ? 


To  believe. 


I  ©lauben. 


This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative,  and  the  thing  in  the 
accusative.    It  governs  also  the  accusative  with  the  preposition  an. 


Do  you  believe  that  man  ? 
I  do  not  believe  him. 
Do  you  believe  what  I  am  telling 
you? 
I  believe  in  God. 
The  God, 

the  story-teller,  the  liar» 
To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie. 


Glauben  ®ie  biefem  ^anm  ? 

3d^  glaube  it)m  ntd)t. 

@Iauben  @{e  mix,  xoa^  id)  3^nen 

fage? 
2d)  glaube  an  ®ott. 
ber  ©Ott  (plural  ©5tter)$ 
ber  Sügner. 
Sügen  (Part,  past,  gelogen/  Imperf. 

log)» 


fSVt  THB  CONTINUATZON  OF  THIS  'LSSBOIS,  VIwO^  ^Vl^ 
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EXERCISES. 

165. 

Have  you  written  long  or  short  letters  ? — I  have  written  (both) 
long  and  short  ones. — Have  you  many  apples  ? — I  have  so  many 
of  them  that  I  do  not  know  which  I  shall  (foil)  eat. — Do  you 
wish  to  give  anything  to  these  children  ?— They  have  studied  so 
badly,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  anything. — What  is  this 
man  rejoicing  at  ? — He  is  rejoicing  at  the  luck  which  has  hap- 
pened to  his  brother. — ^What  dost  thou  rejoice  at  ? — I  rejoice  at 
the  good  fortune  that  has  happened  to  you. — ^What  do  your  chil- 
dren rejoice  at  ? — They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. — Do  you  rejoice 
a':  the  happiness  of  my  father  ? — I  do  rejoice  at  it. — What  does 
your  uncle  say  to  my  happiness  ? — He  rejoices  at  it  from  his 
heart. — Do  you  flatter  my  brother  ? — I  do  not  flatter  him. — ^Does 
this  master  flatter  his  pupils  ? — He  does  not  flatter  them. — Is  he 
pleased  with  them  ? — He  is  much  (fe^r)  pleased  (aufrieben)  with 
them  when  they  learn  well ;  but  he  is  highly  (fel^r)  displeased 
with  them  when  they  do  not  learn  well. — ^Do  you  flatter  me  ?— 
I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you. — ^Do  you  see  yourself  in  that 
small  looking-glass  ? — I  do  see  myself  in  it. — Can  your  friends 
see  themselves  in  that  large  looking-glass  ? — They  can  see  them- 
selves therein. — Why  do  you  not  remain  near  the  fire  ? — Because 
I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Does  this  man  make  his  fire  ? — 
He  does  not  make  it»  for  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Do 
you  fear  me  ? — I  do  not  fear  you. — Do  you  fear  £ose  ugly  men  ? 
— I  do  not  fear  them,  for  they  hurt  nobody. — ^Why  do  those 
children  run  away  ? — They  run  away  because  they  are  afraid  of 
you. — Do  you  run  away  before  your  enemies? — I  do  not  run 
away  before  them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 

166. 

In  what  do  your  children  amuse  themselves? — They  amuse 
themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing. — In  what  do  you 
amuse  yourself? — I  amuse  myself  in  the  best  way  I  can,  for  I 
read  good  books,  and  I  write  to  my  friends. — In  what  do  you 
amuse  yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home  ? — I  go  to 
the  play  and  to  the  concert,  for  every  one  amuses  himself  in  the 
best  way  he  can. — Every  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is  yours  ? — 
Mine  is  to  study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
the  concert,  the  ball,  and  the  public  walk»  and  to  ride  on  horse- 
back.—Has  that  physician  done  any  harm  to  your  child  ? — He 
has  cut  his  finger  (ed  in  ben  Singer),  but  he  has  not  done  him  any 
harm ;  so  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  done  him 
any  harm. — Why  do  you  listen  to  that  man  ? — I  listen  to  him, 
bat  I  do  net  believe  him  ;  for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller.-* 
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How  do  you  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller  ? — He  does  not  believe 
in  God ;  and  all  those  who  do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. 
— Why  does  your  cousin  not  bnu^  his  hat  ? — He  does  not  brush 
it  because  he  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers  (ft^  tie  ^in^ct), — 
What  does  my  neighbour  tell  you  ? — He  tells  me  that  you  wish 
to  buy  his  horse ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  mistaken,  for  you  have 
no  money  to  buy  it. — ^What  do  they  say  at  the  market  ? — They 
say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do  you  believe  it  ? — I  do  believe 
}tf  because  every  one  says  so. — Why  have  you  bought  that  book? 
— I  bought  it,  because  I  wanted  it  to  learn  German ;  and  because 
every  one  spoke  of  it.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SECOND 

LESSON. 

Solge  bet  jmi  unb  ftebiigjien  Section. 


Wben  a  proposition  has  no  definite  sttbject,  the  English,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pronouns  they,  people,  &c«  use  the  verb  m  the  passive  voice ; 
and  say,  I  was  told,  instead  of,  Thejf  told  me:  It  was  given  io  me,  instead 
of.  They  gave  it  to  me.  This  is  expressed  in  German  by  means  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun  mattt  one,  as  in  French  by  on.    Ex. 


I  am  told  that  he  is  arrived. 

A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut 
his  bread,  and  he  cut  his 
finger. 


fStan  fagt  mit/  baf  er  angefommen 

ifr 
^an  Qah  i^m  ein  !0{e{fer/ fein  fBtoh 

ivi  fd^neiben/  unb  tt  fd^nitt  {t^  in 

ben  Sindec 


PERFECT  OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 


Have  you  cut  yourself? 

I  have  not  cut  myself. 

Have  those  men  cut  themselves  ? 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 

Hast  thou  hurt  thyself? 

I  have  not  hurt  myself. 

Who  has  cut  himself? 

I  have  cut  my  finger. 


«^aben  @ie  ftc^  gefd^nitten? 
2^  fyiU  miä)  tdd)t  gefd^nttten. 
^aben  |id^  bicfe  SÄdnncr  gcfd^nittcn  ? 
®ie  ^abtn  jtd^  md)t  gefc^nitten. 
^aft  jDu  jDir  mf)  get|)an  ? 
Sd^  ^ht  mir  nic^t  m\)  get^an. 
fffier  $at  ftd^  gefd^nttten  ? 
1 3dS)  ^aht  mid)  in  ben  ginget  ge* 
fd^nitten. 


I  have  rejoiced. 
I  have  flattered  myself. 
Thou  hast  cut  thyself. 
He  has  flattered  himself. 
We  have  been  afraid. 

You  have  mistaken. 


To  pvU  out. 

He  pulls  out  his  hair. 
He  has  pulled  out  his  hair. 
He  has  cut  his  hair. 
I  have  had  my  hair  cut 


{ 


t  3d^  %a%t  mic^  gefreuet  (gefreut). 
3d^  ^^^t  mix  gefd^meic^elt. 
3)u  ^afl  3)td^  gef(^nttten. 
©r  %at  fid^  gefdf)meid)elt. 
t  Söir  ^aben  un§  gefürdf)tet. 
t  ^%^  ^öbt  (5udf)  geirrt 
t  @ie  ^aben  pc^  geirrr. 


2CuSreigcn». 

t  6r  reift  jldf)  bie  «gaare  aug. 
t  Sr  1;^at  pd^  bie  ^aare  auggertjfen. 
t  @r  1;^at  |id^  bie  ^aaxz  obgefdf)nitten. 
1 3d^  ^o.U  mix  \>it  ^aare  f^neiben 
lajfem 
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I  lisve  cut  my  nails. 

The  hair» 


fZä)  ^cübt  mit  hit  9t&gel  ah^t» 

fc^ttUteiu 
ba<  ^aax  (phir.  t\ 


To  go  to  bed. 

To  get  up,  to  rise. 

Do  you  rise  early  ? 
I  rise  at  sun-rise. 

I  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? 

At  midnight. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  went  to  bed  late. 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed 

yesterday } 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
The  bed. 


{ 


{ 


The  8nn*rise. 


The  sun-set 


{ 
{ 


3u  SBette  ge^en  *. 
©^lafen  ge^en  *. 
&iä)  legen. 

2Cufjlej)en». 

^te^en^iefrü^auf? 

26)  fle^e  mit  Sonnenaufgang  auf. 

3^  d^^^  >n{t  Sonnenuntergang  gu 

iBette. 
3d)  lege  mid)  mit  Sonnenuntergang. 
Um  toeldS^e  itit  {tnb  Sie  gu  IBette 

gegangen? 
Um  a){itterna(l!)t. 
Um  brei  U^c  S)lorgend. 
@r  ift  fp&t  ju  S3ette  gegangen. 
Um  n)iet)iel  U^r  jtnb  Sie  gejiern  ^u 

S3ette  gegangen? 
Um  ein  SSiertel  auf  au>5lf. 
baS  Sßttt  (plur.  en). 
bec  Sonnenaufgang, 
ber  2Cufgang  ber  Sonne, 
ber  Sonnenunteegang, 
ber  Untergang  ber  Sonne. 


Nothing  hut. 
He  has  nothing  but  enemies. 
He  drinks  nothing  but  water. 


(Sr  ^at  9tid)td  M  Seinbe. 
(gx  trinft  9tid^t6  aU  SSaffer. 


EXERCISES. 

167. 
Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  7 — He  did  rejoice  to  lee  me, 
—What  did  you  rejoice  at? — 1  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good 
friends. — What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with  (moruber  ^ot  fi4  3^t 
Cl^eim  gefreut)  ? — He  was  delighted  with  (über)  the  horse  which  you 
brought  him  from  Germany. — What  were  your  children  delighted 
with  ? — They  were  delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had 
Jiad  made  (for)  them. — Why  does  this  officer  rejoice  so  much 
(fo  fe^r)  ? — Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends.— Is 
he  not  right  in  rejoicing  ? — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but 
enemies. — Do  yon  flatter  yourself  that  you  know  German  ? — I  do 
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flatter  myself  that  I  know  it ;  for  I  can  sp^ak,  read,  and  write  it« 
— Can  you  write  a  German  letter  without  an  error  (ber  gc^^ler)  ? — 
I  can. — Docs  any  one  correct  your  letters  ?— No  one  corrects 
them ;  they  do  not  require  (brattd)ett  ni6)t)  to  be  corrected,  for  I 
make  no  faults  in  them. — How  many  letters  have  you  already 
written  ? — I  have  already  written  a  dozen. — Have  you  hurt 
yourself? — I  have  not  hurt  myself. — Who  has  hurt  himself? — 
My  brother  has  hurt  himself,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Is  he 
still  ill  ? — He  is  better. — I  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  no  longer 
ill ;  for  I  love  him,  and  I  pitied  him  from  my  heart. — ^Why  does 
yonr  cousin  pull  out  his  hair  ? — Because  he  cannot  pay  what  he 
owes, — Have  you  cut  your  hair  ? — I  have  not  cut  it  (myself), 
but  I  have  had  it  cut. — Why  do  you  pity  that  child  ? — Because 
he  has  cot  his  foot.— Why  was  a  knife  given  to  him  ? — A  knife 
was  given  to  Mm  to  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut  his  finger  and 
his  foot. 

168. 
Do  you  go  to  bed  early? — I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot 
sleep  if  I  go  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed 
yesterday  ? — Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven.— 
At  what  o'clock  do  your  children  go  to  bed  ? — They  go  to  bed  at; 
sun-set. — ^Do  they  rise  early? — They  rise  at  sun-rise. — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  rise  to-day  ? — To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went 
to  bed  late  yesterday  evening. — Does  your  son  rise  late  ? — He 
must  rise  early,  for  he  never  goes  to  bed  late. — What  does  he  do 
when  he  gets  up  ? — He  studies,  and  then  breakfasts. — Does  he 
not  go  out  before  he  breakfasts  t — No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts 
before  he  goes  out« — What  does  he  do  after  breakfast  ? — ^As  soon 
as  he  has  breakfasted  he  comes  to  my  house,  and  we  ride  (on 
horseback)  into  the  forest.— Didst  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early 
as  I  ? — I  rose  earlier  than  yon,  for  I  rose  before  sun-rise«  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI«) 
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SEVENTY^THIRD  LESSON. 

jDrei  unb  ftebitgfle  ikittotu  . 


To  take  a  walk. 
To  take  an  sdring  in  a  carriage. 
To  take  a  ride  on  horseback. 


©pajicrcn  9cl;en  •. 

©pajieren  fasten  ♦  (Imp.  fvH^t). 

©pajiercn  reiten  •  (Imp.  ritt). 


1^"  A.  When  two  or  more  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  a 
past  participle  and  an  infinitive  depend  upon  each  other,  the  last  in 
English  is  put  tiie  first  in  German. 


Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  go 

a  walking)  ? 
I  do  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  go  a 

walking). 
He  wishes  to  take  a  walk. 
Thou  wishest  to  take  an  auing. 
They  wish  to  take  a  ride. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  him  work  ? 
Has  your  brother  been  praised  ? 


BoUen  @{e  fpajteren  ge^en? 

2^  Witt  fpajieren  Qt^en. 

ec  Witt  fpajiercn  ge^en. 
2)u  wittfi  fpajieren  fasten. 
(Bit  wotten  fpcsieren  reiten. 
SBottcn  @(«  ifen  aribeiten  fe^en? 
Sft  3^  aSmber  ßcloOt  worben? 


He  takes  a  walk  every  d^y. 

Do  you  often  walk  ? 

I  take  a  walk  every  morning. 


(Sr  ge^t  atte  Sage  fpajieren. 

®e^en  @ie  oft  fpajiercn  ? 

3d)  ge^e  atte  borgen  fpajiercn. 


©in  Äinb  fpajieren  führen, 
gurren  @;'ie  3^re  Äinber  fpajie« 

ten? 
3cl^  fü^re  fie  atte  TC&enb  fpaji^ren. 


JB.    Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  depending  on  each  other 
follow  the  English  conyitructioii« 


To  take  a  child  a  walking. 

Do  you    take    yoiu*    children   a 

walking  ? 
I  take  them   a   walking    every 

evening. 


One  must  love  and  praise  one's 

friend« 
Whom    must    we    despise    and 

punish  ? 


^an  muf  feinen  greunb  lie^  unb 

(oben. 
SßSen    muß    man  TotxaöyUn    imb 

jhrafen? 
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I  take  a  walk  when  I  bare  nothing  I  Sd^  ge^e   fpajteren/  loenn  id)  ga 
to  do  at  home.  |      <^ufe  9tidjiti  jn  t^un  ^6e. 

Ob$.  J,  Theadferb  loann  is  used  to  interrogate  with  respect  to 
time  only.  In  all  other  instances  the  English  when  is  tnmslated  by 
wenn.    Ex. 


When  do  you  start? 
When  did  he  start? 


SBann  reifen  &U  ah  ? 
SBann  ifl  er  abgereift 


Toieaek.  |  Seiten. 

Obs.  B.  This  verb,  when  joined  to  an  infinitiyey  governs  the  name 
of  the  person  in  the  accusative;  but  when  the  thing  taught  is  expressed 
by  a  substantive,  it  governs  the  dative  of  the  person. 


He  teaches  me  to  read. 
I  teach  him  to  write. 
He  teaches  me    arithmetic   and 
wnnng. 


@r  le^rt  mid)  lefen. 
3d^  le^re  i^n  fc^reiben. 
@r  le^rt  mit   hai  dit^ntn  unb 
&ä)tdhtn. 


Obs,  C.  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der. Any  German  infinitive  may  thus  be  taken  substantively»  e.  g, 
ba<  SU^ntn,  arithmetic,  from  red^nen/  to  reckon ;  bad  &6)xtiUn,  the 
writing,  from  (einreiben  */  to  write,  &c. 

I   teach  you  the   German   Ian-  I  ^6)    le^re    S^nen     hit    beutfd^e 
guage.  I      &ptad^  K 


C  ttnterrid^ten. 
Jh  kutruct,  <  Unterricht    ert^eilen    (or  ge» 

I      ben*). 
The  instruction,  the  lessons^      |    «)er  Unterrid^t. 

He  £^ves  me  lessons. 


r  C^r  0tbt  mir  Unterricht 


I  give  him  lessons  in  German  (I 

teach  him  German). 
I  gave  lessons  in  English  to  his 

children  (I  taught  his  children 

English). 
He  takes  lessons  in  dancing. 


C^r  ert^eilt  mir  Unterrid^t. 

3d^  gebe  (or  ert^eile)  i^m  Unter« 

rid^t  im  SDetttfc^n. 
2d)  ^hc  feinen  intern  Uitterri^t 

im  C^ngUfc^en  ert|)eilt 

@r  nimmt  Unterricht  im  Sanken. 


language, 
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The  learned  man, 
a  learned  man. 


ber  ©ele^rte  $ 

ein  &iUi)tttti  (See  Obs,  Lesson 

LV.) 
ber  ®ei1il{(^  i 
ein  ©eiftlid^n 


the  clergyman, 

a  dergjrman, 

the    German    master   (meaning  ^ 

the    master    of   the  German  >  ber  jDeutfd)le$reri 

langnage),  J 

the    German    master    ^meaning  \ 

that  the  master  is  a  German,  >  ber  beutfd^e  Sef)rer ) 

whatever  he  teaches),  J 


the  dancing-master. 
To  dance. 


To  cipher,  to  reckon. 


ber  Sanjmeitler. 
Sanken. 


To  rememher,  to  recollect.         \  ^id^  erinnern. 


Obs.  D.    This  yerb  governs 
gantly,  the  accusative  with  the 

Do  yoa  remember  that  man  i 
I  do  remember  him. 


Does  he  recollect  his  promise  ? 


He  does  recollect  it. 

Does  he  recollect  it  ? 

I  remember  you. 

I  recollect  them. 

He  remembers  me. 

He  recollects  us. 

I  have  remembered  him. 


either  the  genitive  alone,  or,  less  ele« 
preposition  an. 

I  Erinnern  @{e  j!d^  biefed  !0?anne<  ? 
I  fj^d)  erinnere  mid)  feiner. 

Erinnert  er  {td^   feineö  ÜBer^pre« 
c^enö? 

Erinnert  er  {td^  an  fein  S3erfpre- 
d^en? 

er  erinnert  fid^  bejfen. 

dt  erinnert  ffd^  baran. 

Erinnert  er  jtd^  bejfen  ? 

Erinnert  er  ffd^  baran? 

Sd^  erinnere  mic^  S^rer. 

Sdd  erinnere  mid^  i^rer. 

(St  erinnert  ftd)  meiner. 

@r  erinnert  fld)  unfer. 

3d^  ^aht  mid^  feiner  erinnert. 


EXERCISES. 

169. 

Do  Jon  call  mö  ? — I  do  call  you. — ^What  is  your  pleasure  ? — 
Yon  must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late. — ^What  do  you  want  me  for  ? 
— I  have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and  I  come  to  beg  y  j\i  tci 
lend  me  some. — What  o'clock  is  it  ? — It  is  aXxead^  ^  c^«t\Ät  ^"»sX 
six,  and  you  have  slept  Jong  enough. — ^Is  \t\oT\^  «w\c^  -^omx^'ää'^ 
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— It  is  an  hour  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — ^Do  yon  often  go  a 
walking  ?— I  go  a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. 
—-Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I 
have  too  much  to  do. — ^Has  your  hrother  taken  a  ride  on  horse- 
back ? — He  has  taken  an  airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children 
often  go  a  walking  ? — They  go  a  walking  every  morning  after 
breakfast. — Do  you  take  a  walk  after  dinner  ? — After  dinner  I 
drink  tea,  and  then  I  take  a  walk. — Do  you  often  take  your 
children  a  walking  ? — I  take  them  a  walking  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — Can  you  go  along  with  me  ? — I  cannot  go  along 
with  you,  for  I  must  take  my  little  brother  out  a  walking. — 
Where  do  you  walk  ? — ^We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden  and  fields. 
— Do  you  like  walking  ? — I  like  walking  better  than  eating  and 
drinking. — Does  your  father  like  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback  ? — 
He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better  than  on  horseback. — 
Must  one  love  children  who  are  not  good  ? — One  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  punish  and  despise  them. — Who  has  taught  you  to 
read  ? — I  have  learnt  it  with  (fcci)  a  French  master. — Has  he  also 
tau§^t  you  to  write  ? — He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Who  has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  ? — ^A  German  master 
has  taught  it  him. — ^Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  us  ? — I 
cannot  go  a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for  my  German  master. — 
Does  your  brother  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — He  cannot,  for  he  is 
taking  lessons  in  dancing. 

170. 

Have  you  an  English  master  ? — ^We  have  one. — Does  he  also 
give  you  lessons  in  Italian? — He  does  not  know  Italian  ;  but  we 
have  an  Italian  and  Spanish  master. — What  has  become  of  your 
old  writing-master  ? — He  has  taken  orders  (has  become  a  clergy- 
man).— ^^^hat  has  become  of  the  learned  man  whom  I  saw  at 
your  house  last  winter  ? — He  has  set  up  for  a  merchant. — And 
what  has  become  of  his  son  ? — He  has  turned  a  soldier. — Do 
you  still  recollect  my  old  dancing-master  ? — I  do  still  recollect 
him  ;  what  has  become  of  him  ? — He  is  here,  and  you  can  see 
him,  if  you  like  (sooOen). — Hast  thou  a  German  master  ? — I  have 
a  very  good  (one),  for  it  is  my  father  who  gives  me  lessons  in 
German  and  in  English. — Does  your  father  also  know  Polish  ? — 
He  does  not  know  it  yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer. 
—Do  you  remember  your  promise  ? — I  do  remember  it. — What 
did  you  promise  me  ? — I  promised  to  give  you  lessons  in  Ger- 
man ;  and  I  will  do  it. — Will  you  begin  this  morning  ? — I  will 
begin  this  evening,  if  you  please  (wenn  eS  S^jnen  öcfäUig  ifl). — Do 
you  recollect  the  man  whose  son  taught  us  dancing? — I  no 
longer  recollect  him. — Do  you  still  recollect  my  brothers  ? — I  do 
recollect  them  very  well,  for  when  I  was  studying  at  Berlin,  I 
saw  them  every  day. — Does  your  uncle  still  recollect  me  ? — J 
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assure  you  that  he  still  recollects  yoru — "Do  you  speak  German 
better  than  my  cown  ? — I  do  not  speak  it  so  wdl  as  he,  for  he 
speaks  it  better  than  many  Germans. — ^Which  of  your  pupils 
speaks  it  the  best  ? — ^The  obd  that  was  walking  with  me  yester- 
day speaks  it  the  best  of  them  all. — Is  your  uncle's  house  as 
high  as  ours  ? — Yours  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  but  my  cousin's 
is  the  highest  house  that  I  have  ever  seen. — Has  your  friend  as 
many  books  as  I  ? — ^You  have  more  of  them  than  he  ;  but  my 
brother  has  more  of  them  Üian  (both)  you  and  he. — Which  of  us 
(tt)er  »on  uns)  has  the  most  money  ? — ^You  have  the  most,  for  I 
have  but  thirty  croMms,  my  friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five 
hundred.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


8   -J 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

SSier  unb  jtebiigfie  Section« 


7b  make  use  qf,  to  we. 

Do  you  use  my  horse  ? 

I  do  use  it. 

Does  your  father  use  it  ? 

He  does  use  it. 

Have  you  used  my  carriage  } 

4  I  have  used  it. 

Do  you  use  my  books  ? 

I  do  use  them. 

May  I  use  your  book  ? 

Thou  mayest  use  it. 


To  approach,  to  draw  near. 
To  withdraw  from,  to  go  away 
from. 


Do  you  approach  the  fire  ? 
1  do  approach  it. 
1  go  away  from  the  fire. 
I  go  away  from  it. 
What  do  you  recollect  r 
.1  recollect  nothing. 
What  are  you  withdrawing  from  i 


.Are  you  cold? 

Ä  am  very  cold. 

J  am  not  cold. 

Art  thou  cold  ? 

ils  he  warm  ? 

Are  they  warm  or  cold  ? 

They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

Who  is  cold? 
Mjr  feet  are  cold. 


€$ic^     bebienen    (governs    the 

genitive). 
SBebienen  @te  {td^  meines  ^ferbed  ? 
3(^  bebiene  mid)  bejTen. 
SBebient  {td^  S^r  SSarer  ht\{in'i 
dt  bebient  fid)  be|Ten. 
^aben  €iie  tt(^  meined  fBagend  be-« 

bient? 
3d)  ^abe  mid)  beJTen  bebient. 
SBebtenen  @ie  {tc^  metner  S3ü(l()er? 
3(^  bebiene  mtd^  berfelben. 
^ann  idj)  mic^  3^red  S3u(^ed  be« 

bienen? 
jDu  !annft  jDid)  beefelben  bebienen. 


Q^iä)  n&^ern  (governs  the  dative). 
^id)  entfernen  (governs  the  dative 
with  the  preposition  oon). 


9ldlS)ern  @ie  |id)  bem  geuer  ? 
3d)  ndlS)ere  mic^  bemfelben. 
34  entferne  mid^  oom  geuer. 
3d)  entferne  mid^  baoon. 
SBoran  erinnern  @ie  \i6)  ? 
3ct  erinnere  mid)  an  ^iä)t€. 
2Boöon  entfernen  @ie  fic^  ? 


t  Sites  3^nen  !aU? 

tesift  mir  fe^r  fojt. 

t  es  ift  mir  nic^t  «alt. 

t  3|t  es  >Dir  fait  ? 

1 3|t  eS  xi)m  »arm  ? 

t  3Jt  eS  ii^nen  »arm  ober  fait? 

t  es  ifl  i^ncn  »cber  »arm  nod^ 

fait. 
t  fCßem  ifl  eS  fait  ? 
t  @s  ifl  mir  in  ben  güpen  fait. 
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His  bands  are  cold. 

Why  does  that  man  go  away  from 

the  fire  ? 
He  goes  away  from  it  because  he 

is  not  cold. 


t  (S$  tfl  it)m  in  ben  ^&nben  fait. 
SG^arum  entfernt  fiä)  btefcr  fSRanv 

t>on  bent  S^uer  ? 
(at  entfernt  ftd^  baoon/  tt>etl  ed  t^m 

nid^t  fait  ift 


To  freeze— frozen. 
Froze. 


t  gcleren*— gefroren, 
^ror  (imperfect). 


Ohs,  The  impersonal  verb  frieren  *#  to  freeze,  goyems  the  accusative, 
and  may  also  be  used  for  the  English  verb  to  he  cold,  as : 


I  am  very  cold. 
I  am  not  cold. 
Who  is  cold? 
My  feet  are  cold. 
His  hands  are  cold. 


6d  friert  mtc^  fe^r. 
@d  friert  xa\&j  nx^U 
SQSen  friert  eg  ? 
SRir  frieren  hit  güfe. 
3^m  frieren  bte  «^&nbe. 


For  what  ?  whereto  ffor  whatpw' 
pose? 

What  do  you  want  money  for  ? 
I  want  some  to  buy  a  carriage 

with. 
What  does  this  horse  serve  you 

for? 
It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon. 

To  ride  out. 

To  go  out  in  a  carriage. 


SB03U? 

9So5U  braud^en  @te  ®elb  ? 

34  braud)e  n)e(d^e6/um  einen  SBagen 

ju  taufen. 
SBoju  btent  3^nen  biefeg  $ferb  ? 

@g  btent  mir  aud^ureiten  or  ^um 

2Cu6reiten. 
2Cu8reiten  ♦. 
2CuöfalS)ren  *. 


EXERCISES. 
171. 
Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  uncle's  castle  ? — This 
way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday ;  but  my  father 
knows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Do  you  use  my  carriage? 
— I  do  use  it. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse  ? — He  has  used 
it. — What  does  this  horse  serve  you  for  ? — It  serves  me  to  ride 
out  upon  ? — Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  lent  you  ? — I  do  use 
them. — May  I  (Äann  idj))  use  your  knife  ? — Thou  mayest  use  it, 
but  thou  must  not  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers  use  your 
books  ? — They  may  use  them,  but  they  must  not  tear  them. — 
May  we  use  your  stone  table  ? — You  may  use  it,  but  you  must 
not  spoil  it. — ^What  has  my  wood  served  you  for  ? — It  has  served 
me  to  warm  myself  with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  brothers 
want  money  ? — They  want  some  to  Jive  upon.— What  does  this 
knife  serve  us  for  ? — It  serves  us  to  cut  our  bread,  our  meat,  and 
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our  cheese  with. — ^Is  it  cold  to-day  ? — It  is  very  cold.— -Will  you 
draw  near  the  fire  ? — I  cannot  draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of 
burning  myself. — ^Why  does  your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  ? 
—He  goes  away  from  it  because  he  is  afhud  of  burning  himself. 
—Art  thou  coming  near  the  fire  ? — I  am  coming  near  it  because 
1  am  very  cold. — Are  thy  hands  cold  ? — My  hands  are  not  cold, 
but  my  feet  are. — Do  you  go  away  from  the  fire  ? — I  do  go  away 
from  it. — Why  do  you  go  away  from  it? — Because  I  am  not 
cold. — ^Are  you  cold  or  warm  ? — I  am  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

172. 

Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  ? — They  approach  it 
because  they  are  cold. — Is  any  body  cold  ? — Somebody  is  cold. 
— Who  is  cold  ? — ^The  little  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  you  a 
horse,  is  cold. — ^Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — Because  his 
lather  has  no  mosey  to  buy  wood. — Will  you  tell  liim  to  come 
to  me  to  warm  himjelf  ? — ^I  will  tell  him  so. — Do  you  remember 
anything  ? — I  remember  nothing. — ^What  does  your  uncle  recol- 
lect ? — He  recollects  your  promise. — ^What  have  I  promised  him  ? 
—You  have  promised  him  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next 
winter. — I  intend  to  do  so  if  it  is  not  too  cold. — Are  your  hands 
often  cold  ? — My  hands  are  scarcely  ever  cold,  but  my  feet  are 
often  so. — ^Why  do  you  withdraw  from  the  fire  ? — I  have  been 
sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer 
cold. — ^Does  your  friend  not  like  to  sit  near  the  fire  ? — He  likes, 
on  the  contrary,  much  (fe^r)  to  sit  near  the  fire,  but  only  when 
he  IB  cold. — May  one  approach  your  uncle  ? — One  may  approach 
him^  for  he  receives  every  body.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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SEVENTY^FIFTH  LESSON. 

günf  unb  jicfcjigjie  Section. 


Tosbave. 

To  get  shaved. 


{ 


SRafircn  (verb  active). 

®i(j^  rajtren  (verb  reflective}. 

©id)  rafircn  lajfen  ♦. 


To  dress,  to  put  od  clothea. 
To  dress. 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes. 
To  undress. 


2£njic^cn  ♦. 
2(n{leiben. 

2Cu§!teibem 


Obs.  A.  ^Cnjiel^en.*  expresses  dither  to  dress  or  to  put  on  etothes,  but 
an€leiben  can  only  be  ue^  to  express  the  English  to  dnts.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  cutöiie^cn  *  and  audfleiben. 


Have  you  dressed  yourself? 
I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself. 
Have  you  dressed  the  child  ? 
I  have  dressed  it. 
He  has  put  on  his  coat. 
He  has  taken  o£f  his  shoes. 


^aben  €iie  jtd^  angefteibet. 

i^  ^abe  mid^  nod^  iticbt  an^ef leibet. 

«^aben  ®ie  ^a^  J:inb  angejogen  ? 

3d)  ^aht  ed  angegogen. 

Q,x  li^at  feinen  !Ro(f  angezogen. 

Qx  \^at  feine  @d)u$e  auSgejogen. 


To  wake. 
To  awake. 


fSecEen/  aufwecfcn. 
(S'rn)ad)en/  aufnnic^ 


Obs,  B.  SBeden  and  anfwe^n  are  active  verbs,  but  erwad)en  and 
{mfmadjtn  are  ncnter,  and  take  the  verb  fe^n*  ior  their  tauäaaary, 
SBecfen  signifies  to  wake  intentionally,  aufme^en  unintentionally.  Ex. 
tSoQen  ^e  xmä^  um  %toii  U^  loecfen?  'V^^  ytm  wake  mt  at  tmo 
o'clock  ?  ^ad^en  @ie  feinen  £&rm/  bamit  @ie  i^n  nid()t  aufbeben/  do 
not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not  wake  him.  (Srwac^eii  means  to 
awake  at  o^ce  or  by  accident.  £x.  Sc^  tvwadjU  auf  einoMl  aud  meinem 
S^raume/ 1  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream.  2Cuf)9ad)en  pieans  to  awake 
regularly  without  any  acddent  Ex.  ^e6  fDlorsend  oufUHic^n/  to  awak^ 
in  the  morning. 


To  come  down.  (See  r  «^ecAf      t)inab 


LeaaoftUL)         1  ^nitCK#  ^inaator   /  tdiett^f  <M(eii«#  «4». 


} 


fteigen^/ge^en 


To  go  down  into  the  welL 
To  come  down  the  hill. 
"To  go  down  1ii6  rive^. 


3n  ben  S3ntnnen  hinunter  fteigen 
SSom  S3er0e  ^rab^ngen*. 
t)m  @trom  (inab  fs^mr** 
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To  alight  from  one's  horse«  to  dis-  I  SSom  ^ferbe  {teilen*, 
mount.  I* 

r  2Cu«jlei0cn  ». 

I  2Cug  bem  SBaaen  ftetden*. 


To  alight,  to  get  out. 


To  motmt — to  ascend. 

To  mount  the  horse. 
To  get  into  the  coach. 
To  go  on  hoard  a  ship. 

The  dream,  the  heard, 
the  stream  (the  river). 


steigen  *  (Part,  past,  gefKegea 
Imperf.  flieg). 

2CufS  (auf  ba«)  9)ferb  fteigen  ». 
3n  ben  Söagen  fleigen  ». 
3n  ein  ©d^lff  jletgen  ». 


berSraunt)  berS3art4 
ber  @trom. 


Where  is  your  brother  ? 

He  is  in  the  garret 

Will    you    desire  him   to   come 

down? 
The  garret  (the  loft)  nnder  the 

roof  of  a  house. 
To  come  down. 


SBoiftS^raSruber? 

@r  ift  auf  htm  Soben. 

SBoUen  ^te  t^n  bitten  ^erab  {f^e^ 

runter)  gu  f ommen  ? 
jDer  S3oben  unter  bem  jDat^  etncs 

«^aufeS. 
«f>erab  (or  herunter)  fommen. 


7b  behave,  to  conduct  on^s 
self. 
I  behave  well. 
How  does  he  behave  ? 

Towards. 


He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man. 


He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me. 


{^iä)  aufführen. 
@ic^  betragen  ♦  (Imperf.  betrug). 
I  3c^  fü^re  mid)  gut  auf. 
I  SBie  fü^rt  er  jtd^  auf  ? 


®egen  (a  preposition  governing 
the  accusative). 

(St  beträgt  fic^  fd^ted^t  gegen  biefen 

SRann. 
@r  ^at  fiä)  übel  gegen  miä^  betragen. 


7b  be  worth  while, ' 
is  it  worth  while  ? 
It  is  worth  while. 
It  is  not  worth  while. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  him  ? 


iDer  SDlö^e*  »ert^  fe^n*. 

Sjteöber  SÄü^ewert^? 

&  tft  ber  f0^ä^e  »ert^. 

Qi  tft  nt(i)t  ber  9)lü^e  n>ert^. 

3ft  eg  ber  SKfi^c  wert^^  biefe«  ju 

t^un? 
3ft  eg  ber  f0^ü^e  totxt^,  an  ii^n  gi 

fd^reiben  ? 


'  jDie  SOtü^if  is  a  feminine  substantive,  axiüt.^e^xim^'i^Wal, 
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Is  it  better? 

It  is  better. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that. 
It  is  better  to  slhy  here  than  to  go 


3|t  e«  be jfcr  ? 

@6  t|t  better. 

@d  ift  beffer  biefed  aU  jened  ju  t^un. 

@d  ift  beffer  ^ter  au  bleiben  al# 


a  walking.  |      fpasteren  ju  9elS)em 

EXERCISES. 

173. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  ? — I  have  shaved. — Has  your  brother 
shaved  ? — He  ha^  not  shaved  himself,  but  has  got  shaved. — Do 
you  shave  often  ? — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also 
in  the  evening. — When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  ? — ^When  I 
do  not  dine  at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father 
shave  ? — He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  brother  has  such  a 
strong  beard  that  he  is  obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day. — Does  your 
uncle  shave  often  ? — He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (einen  Sag 
urn  ben  anbern),  for  his  beard  is  not  strong.— At  what  o'clock  do 
you  dress  in  the  morning  ? — I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  break- 
fasted, and  I  breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter 
past  eight. — Does  your  neighbour  dress  before  he  breakfasts  ? — 
He  breakfasts  before  he  dresses. — ^At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening 
dost  thou  undress  ? — I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  (aud)  the 
theatre. — Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening  ? — I  do  not 
go  every  evening,  for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the 
theatre. — At  what  o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not 
go  to  the  theatre  ? — I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and 
go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock. — Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  ? 
— I  have  not  dressed  it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (fd)l&ft  noc^). — At 
what  o'clock  does  it  get  up  ? — It  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. 
(See  continuation  of  Lesson  LXXIL) 

174. 
Do  you  rise  as  early  as  I  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock 
you  rise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake.-  nil  you  tell  my  ser- 
vant to  wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  t — I  will  tell  him. — 
Why  have  you  risen  so  early  ? — My  children  have  made  such  a 
noise  that  they  wakened  me — Have  you  slept  well? — I  have 
not  slept  well,  for  you  made  too  much  noise. — ^At  what  o'clock 
must  I  wake  you  ? — To-morrow  thou  mayest  wake  me  at  six 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake  ? — He 
awoke  at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  morning. — ^When  did  this  man 
go  down  into  the  well  ? — He  went  down  into  it  this  morning. — 
Has  he  come  up  again  yet  (»iebct  berauf  öefKegen)  ? — He  came  up 
an  hour  ago. — Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  in  his  room.« — 
Will  you  tell  him  to  come  down  ? — I  will  teW  \v\ti\  äo  \  VroX  \ä  \% 
not  dressed  yet. — Is  your  friend  still  on  lYie  mo\u\\Ä\Tv1 — -'ä^'^jää 
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already  come  down. — Did  yon  go  down  or  up  this  river  ? — ^We 
went  down  it.— Has  your  brother  dined  already  ? — He  dined  aa 
soon  as  he  had  alighted  from  his  horse. — Is  your  uncle  already 
asleep  (fd(){a|ien  *)  ? — I  believe  that  he  is  asleep,  §^  he  went  to 
bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted. — Did  ray  cousin  speak  to  you 
before  he  started  ? — He  spoke  to  me  before  he  got  into  the  coach. 
— Have  you  seen  my  brother  ? — I  »aw  him  before  I  went  on 
board  the  ship. 

175. 

How  did  my  child  behave  ? — He  did  behave  very  wellw — How 
did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  ? — He  behaved  very  wdl 
towards  me,  fior  he  behaves  well  towards  every  body. — Is  it  worth 
while  to  write  to  that  man  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to 
him. — Is  it  worth  while  to  alight  in  order  to  buy  a  cake  ? — It  is 
not  worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  we  ate. — Is  it  worth 
while  to  dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to 
tliat  poor  man  ? — ^Yes,  foa:  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can 
({^nata)  give  him  something  without  dismounting  from  your 
horse. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  the  theatre  than  to  study  ? — It  is 
better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  learn  to 
read  German  than  to  speak  it  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  learn 
to  read  it  without  learning  to  speak  iL^ — Is  it  better  to  go  to  bed 
than  to  go  a  walking  ? — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter  than  the 
former, — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a  coadi  than  to  go  on  board  the 
siüp  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  coach  or  to  go  on 
boürd  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to  traveL  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVL) 
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FOURTH  MONTH. 

SSicttcr  fSRonat. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

&zäfi  unb  {tebiigfie  Section. 


To  hire,  to  rent. 

To  hire  a  room. 
Have  you  hired  a  room  ? 
I  have  hired  one. 

To  let. 

He  has  a  room  to  let. 

To  get  rid  of  some  one. 
I  did  get  rid  of  him. 


SKict^en. 

@in  3immer  mxct^tn. 

J^aUn  @te  ein  3intmer  gemiet^et? 

3(^  ^dht  eind  gemtet^et. 

SSermieti^cn. 

dt  ^at  ein  Simmer  ju  t7ermiet^en. 


@td)  ^manben  t>om  «^atfc  f^af en. 
3d)  ^abe  i^n  mir  oom^olfegef^oft. 


To  f«rt  widi  something. 
Do  you  intend  to  part  with  your 

I  have  akeady  parted  with  them. 
He  has  parted  with  his  carriage. 
Have  you  parted  with  (discharged) 

your  servant? 
I  have  parted  with  (discharged) 

him. 
To  get  rid  «f  sometluBg. 
To  rid  one's  sdf  of  mmethiog. 
Did  you  get  rid  of  yoiu'  damaged 

sugar? 
I  did  get  rid  of  it. 
Did  he  get  rid  of  his  old  horse  ? 

He  did  get  rid  of  it 


attoat  a^fdKifen. 

@inb  @ie  gefonnen/  Sfl^e  ^xbz 

ab^ufd^affen? 
3c!)  i)ahc  jtc  f(^on  obgcfc^afft. 
dt  i^at  feinen  ^agen  abgefc^afft. 
^aben  @ie  S^rcn  S3etienten  obge« 

f«afft? 
3d)  $abe  iiS)n  abgefdiaf t. 


j- 1  (^txoa^  IH  »erb«n*. 


t©inb    @ie    3^ten    »erbcrbenen 

3u(fer  log  geworben? 
t3(^  bin  i^n  lo8  geworben. 
t3fl  er  fein  otteö  9)ferb  loö  gewor« 

ben? 
t  C^r  {ft  ed  too  geworben. 


Tb  hope,  to  eaped, 

Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there  ? 
I  do  ezpetst  it. 


«hoffen. 

«&of en  @{e  i{»ii  ba  ^tt  fteteft  ? 

Sd^  $of  e  e^ 
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üb  earn,  to  get 
To  gam. 


To  get  one's  bread. 


7b  get  one* 8  livelihood  by. 
He  gets  his  livelihood  by  working. 
I  get  my  livelihood  by  writing. 
I  gain  my  money  by  working. 

By  what  does  this  man  get  his 
livdihood? 


TbepiU. 

He  has  spilt  the  wine  over  the 
table. 


To  stand. 


The  wine  is  on  the  table. 


Has    your    father    already    de- 
parted? 
He  is  ready  to  depart. 
Ready. 
To  make  ready. 
To  make  one's  self  ready. 
To  keep  one's  self  ready. 


To  spUt  (to  pierce). 

To  break  somebody's  heart. 
You  break  this  man's  heart. 


HBerbtenen. 

©ewtnnen*.       Fart,   past,  ge« 
Wonnen.    Imperf.  gewann. 

©ein  S3tob  t)erbtenen  or  erwerben  *. 

Part,  past,  erworben.     Imperf. 

erwarb. 

&iäi  ernd^ren  mit 

@r  ern&f;rt  ft(^  mit  2Crbeitem 
3c^  ern&^re  mic^  mit  @c^reiben. 
2di  oerbiene  mein  ©tlh  mit  2(r» 

betten. 
SBomit  ernd^rt  fid)  biefet  SJlann? 


SSergiefen*.    Part,  past,  ^tu 
gofTen.    Imperf.  oer 90$. 

@r  i)at  ben  S&ein  auf  ben  Sifc^ 
i?ergofTen  (action). 


@te^en*.     Part,  past,  geftanben/ 

Imperf.  jianb. 
jDer   SBein  fte^t  auf  bcm   Zi^öje 

(rest). 


3ft  S^r  ^err  SSater  fc^on  abge« 

reift  ? 
@r  ift  bereit  abjureifen. 
S3ereit. 
S3ereiten. 

@id^  bereit  madden, 
©id^  bereit  l^alten  * 


Serfpalten  (burd^bo^ren). 
3emanbem  \)a^  Jgtvi  burc^bo^ren. 
@ie  burd)bo]^ren  biefem  ^ann  ha^ 
^erj. 


To  hang. 

To  be  hanging. 


«^  d  n  0  e  n  (verb  active,  regular). 

«£>an0en*    (a    neuter   irregular 
verb).     Part,    past,    gegangen. 
^  I      Imperf.  ^ing. 

^||1Fia0  my  hat  hanging  on  the  naW^  \  ^\xv(^m^\xv  ^>\\  ^x^'^^xa  ^a^el? 
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It  was  hanging  on  it. 
I  hang  it  on  the  nail. 
The  thief  has  been  hanged. 
Who  has  hung  the  basket  on  the 
tree? 

The  thief, 

the  robber,  the  highwayman. 


The  patient  (the  sick  person). 

Tolerably  well. 
It  is  rather  late. 
It  is  rather  far. 


dv  ^fng  baran. 
Sd^  ^&n0e  if)n  an  ben  9iageL 
>Der  jDteb  ift  ge^&ngt  »orben. 
fSkt  i)at  ben  ^orb  an  Un  SSaurn 

gelangt  ? 
>Der  »Dieb  4 
ber  9{&uber. 


ber  patient.    (See  Note«  Lesson 
LVI.) 

3iemltd)/  fo  iiemlt(^. 
@§  ift  3iemlt(^  fp&t. 
@$  tjl  5temlt(^  mit 


EXERCISE. 

178. 
How  is  your  father  ? — He  is  (only)  so  so. — How  is  youi  pa- 
tient ? — He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday. — Is  it  long 
since  you  saw  your  brothers  ? — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How 
were  they  ? — ^They  were  very  well. — How  art  thou  ? — I  am  tole- 
rably well  (nidjit  übel). — How  long  has  your  brother  been  learning 
German  ? — He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he 
already  speak  it  ? — He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better 
than  your  cousin  who  has  been  learning  it  these  five  years. — Is  it 
long  since  you  heard  of  my  uncle  ? — It  is  hardly  three  months 
since  I  heard  of  him. — Where  was  he  staying  then  ? — He  was 
staying  at  Berlin,  but  now  he  is  in  London. — Do  you  like  to 
speak  to  my  uncle  ? — I  do  like  much  (fe^r)  to  speak  to  him,  but 
I  do  not  like  (id)  ^abc  nid)t  gern)  him  to  laugh  at  me. — Why  does 
he  laugh  at  you  ? — He  laughs  at  me  because  I  speak  badly.— 
Why  has  your  brother  no  friends? — He  has  none  because  he 
criticises  every  body. — What  do  you  get  your  livelihood  by  ? — 
I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. — Does  your  friend  get  his 
livelihood  by  writing  ? — He  gets  it  by  speaking  and  writing. — 
Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by  working  ? — They  do 
not  get  it  by  doing  anything,  for  they  are  too  idle  to  work.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

%d^  unb  fieib^igfie  Section. 


To  doubt  any  thing. 
To  queition  any  thxDf. 
Do  you  doubt  that  ? 
I  do  not  doubt  it. 
I  make    no    quettbn»   haire    no 

doubt  of  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
What  do  you  doubt  ? 
I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told 

me. 


}2(n  ^t»aß  jweifeln  (governs  the 
dative  with  the  preposition  an). 
I  Zweifeln  ®ie  baran  ? 


} 


Sd)  jwciflc  nid^t  bavan. 

jDatan  ift  nid)t  gu  jtveifeln. 
SSoran  giDeifeIn  @ie  ? 
3d)  jmetfle   an   bittif  wai  btefer 
SOlann  mii;  gefagt  i^iat. 


To  agree  to  a  thing. 

To  admit  or  grant  a  thing. 
To  confess  a  thing. 
Do  you  grant  that  ? 
I  do  grant  it. 


I  Uebcr    (or    tOQ^n)  €toa<   einig 
I      (or  ein«)  »erben  *. 

IßtwaS  eingcftclSjcn  ♦  or  gugcben  ♦. 

®efte]S)en  ©ie  cs  ? 
Scf)  9eftcf)e  eg  (or  id)  gefiele  c6  ein 
or  id)  gebe  eg  gn). 


How  mndi  have  you  paid  for  that 

hat? 
I  have  paid  three  crowns  for  it. 


SBicmcl  l^aben  ©ic  für  btefcn  *&ut 

besohlt? 
3d)  t^aU  brei  JX^atcr  baffir  Uial^lt 


Far. 

I  have  bought  this  horse  for  five 
hundred  francs. 


g  u  r  (a  preposition  governing  the 
accusative). 

3d)  i)aU  biefcS  ^fcrb  for  (or  urn) 
fünf  ^unbert  granfen  gefauft. 


The  price. 
Have    you    agreed    about     the 

price? 
We  have  agreed  about  it. 

AJbout  what  hsve  you  agreed? 


\ 


bcr  ?)rc{6. 

©inb  ©ie  fiber  htn  ^reig  (wegen 

beg  9^reifeg)  einig  geworben  ? 
SSSir  jinb  barüber  (bcg«>cge;i)  einig 

geworben. 
^otVL^tx  ^\'Oi«,xo^<iett)  (inb  ©ie  einig 


a^s 


About  the  price. 

On  account  of  (about). 

Do  you  confess  your  fault  I 

I  do  confess  it. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. 


r  Uebec  b€tt  $teU. 


SBegen  (a  preposition  governing 
the  genitive). 

©ejlei^cn  ^it  S^ren  gel^ler  ein? 

2c^  Qtftl^e  if)n  ein. 

34  gefte^e/  ta$  ee  ein  geiler  ifl. 


To  i^ee,  to  compose  a  differ-  f  ©id^  öergleid^e»  •.    Fart  past,  wr» 
cnce,  J      glichen.    Imperf.  rmgCi^ 

(.  @id!)  Dereinigen. 
To  consent.  |    Qinwim^m. 


To  wear. 

What  garairaits  does  he  wear  ? 
He  wean  bcawtif nl  garmenlsi. 


3nbe(Feii#  bod^  jebod^. 

Neffen  nngead^tet 

S ragen  *•    Imperf.  trug» 

fSM  f&r  .Sleiber  tr&gt «;? 
&t  tr&gt  fd|6ne  SUiber. 


Against  my  custom. 

As  customary. 
The  partner. 


®egen  meine  ©ewo^n^eit  (a  fern. 

noun  taking  en  in  the  plural). 
!5Ue  gewb^nltd). 
ber  «^anbeldgenof  (gen.  en). 


To   observe  something,  to  take 

notice  €i  flomething. 
Do  you  take  notice  of  that  ? 
I  do  take  notice^ it. 
Did  you  observe  that  ? 
Did  you  noäce  "w^at  he  did  ? 

I  did  notice  it 


lSt»ag  merlen  (^etoobr  kDerben*« 

fei^n  •>, 
s0ter!en^ebad? 
34  nierle  e& 
«gKiben  @ie  ha^  gemcrlt  ? 
^ahtn  @te  gejie^en^  vM  er  getl^ii 

34  ^be  ef  gefs^n» 


To  expect  (to  hope). 
Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  letter 

from  your  uncle  } 
I  do  expect  it. 
He  expects  it. 
Have  we  expected  it  ? 
We  have  expected  it 


SBermut^en  (^ofen). 

SSermut^en  @ie  einen  Srief  dob 

Syrern  £)]^etm  {u  erf^atten? 
34  ioffe  e«. 
Qx  oermut^et  ed. 
«^aben  xoix  ed  oermut^et? 
^ir  i^aben  eft  ^^x^u^x\.^^x* 


T  2 
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To  get  (meaning  to  procure). 
I  cannot  procure  any  money. 

He  cannot  procure  any  thing  to 
eat 


©crfd^affen. 

S^  lam   mit    fein    (BeU>    vets 

fd&affcn. 
(St  lam  fid!)  9lid^t$  au  effen  oer« 

fd^affciu 


EXERCISES. 
179. 
What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  ? — I  have  gained  it  by 
working. — ^What  have  you  done  with  your  wine  ? — I  have  spilt 
it  on  the  table. — Where  is  yours  ? — It  is  on  the  large  table  in  my 
little  room  ;  but  you  must  not  drink  any  of  it,  for  I  must  keep  it 
for  my  father,  who  is  ill. — Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  ? — I 
am  so. — Does  your  uncle  depart  with  us  ? — He  departs  with  us 
if  he  pleases. — ^Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? — I  will  tell  him  so. — 'Why  are  you 
laughing  at  that  man  ? — I  do  not  intend  to  laugh  at  him. — I  beg 
of  you  not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at 
him. — ^Why  have  they  (man)  hanged  that  man  ? — They  have 
hanged  him  because  he  has  killed  somebody. — Have  they  (man) 
hanged  the  man  who  stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the 
dative)  ? — They  (man)  have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not 
hanged  him  :  they  only  hang  highwaymen  in  our  country  (bet  unS). 
— ^Where  have  you  found  my  coat  ? — I  found  it  in  the  blue  room ; 
it  was  hanging  on  a  great  nail. — ^Will  you  hang  my  hat  on  the 
tree  ? — I  will  hang  it  thereon. 

180. 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  not  doubt  it. — 
Do  you  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you  ? — I  do  doubt  it,  for 
he  has  often  told  me  what  was  not  true  (wa^r). — Why  have  you 
not  kept  your  promise  ? — I  know  no  more  what  I-promised  yon. 
— ^Did  you  not  promise  us  to  take  (führen)  us  to  the  concert  (on) 
Thursday  ? — I  confess  that  I  was  wrong  in  promising  you ; 
although  (inbeflfen)  the  concert  has  not  taken  place. — Does  your 
brother  confess  his  fault  ? — He  does  confess  it. — ^What  does  your 
uncle  say  to  that  letter  ? — He  says  that  it  is  written  very  well ; 
but  he  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong  in  sending  it  to  die  cap- 
tain.— Do  you  confess  your  fault  now? — I  confess  it  to  be  m 
fault — Have  you  at  last  bought  the  horse  which  you  wished  to 
buy  ? — I  have  not  bought  it,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procort 
money.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9leun  unb  fiebiigjle  Section, 


OF  THE  PLUPERFECT. 

Tbis  past  tense  expresses  an  action  entirely  finished  when  another 
action  which  relates  to  it  was  commencing. 


After  having  read  (after  I  had 
read). 

After  having  cut  the  bread  (after 
he  had  cut  the  bread). 

After  having  eaten  (after  he  had 
eaten). 

After  cutting  myself. 

After  dressing  yourself. 

After  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
fire. 

After  thou  hadst  shaved. 

After  they  had  warmed  them- 
selves. 


'Staajhim  iä)  gelefen  ^atU. 

9tadbbem  er  ha^  S3rob  gefd^nitter 

^ad)\>im  er  gegeffen  ^attt. 

9'lad)bem  id)  miä)  ge^'dfjnittcn  ^atu, 
9lad^bem  @te  ftd)  angezogen  fatten. 
^ad)hem  cr  fidj)  öom  geuer  entfernt 

^atte. 
^lad^bem  ^u  ^d)  raftrt  i^ottefl. 
9lad)bem  fte  ftd)  gemdrmt  fatten. 


Before  I  set  out. 

When  I  had  read^  I  breakfasted. 


e^e  id^  Qbreife. 

^ad)\>tm  iä)  gelefen  })aU^,  früi^ 
jlöcEte  iä). 

<^r  In  the  second  member  of  a  compound  phrase  the  nominative  is 
]Jaced  after  its  verb. 


When  you  had  dressed  you  went 

out. 
When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he 

cut  the  meat. 
After  he  had  read  the  letter  he 

said. 
Before  I  depart  I  will  once  more 

see  my  children. 


9'ladf)bem  ^U  jid)  angezogen  '^attcriß 

gingen  @te  aug. 
StQc^bem  er  hai  S3rob  gefd^nitten 

'i)atU,  fd^nitt  er  ba«  gleifc^. 
S'lac^bem  er  ben  SBrief  g?lefen  i)attet 

fagte  er. 
(5^c  id)  abreife,  will  id)  nod)  ein* 

mal  meine  Äinber  fe^en. 


Obs,  A.  This  transposition  of  the  nominative  does  not  take  place 
when  the  phrase  begins  with  the  subject. 

@r  \d)nitt  bad  ^Ui\6),  nad^bem  er 
t>a$  fStoh  gefd^nitten  i^atte. 

^a§  tf)at  er/  nad^bem  er  gegeffen 
^atte? 

&t  ging  ^u  SSette. 


He  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut 

the  bread. 
What  did   he  do  after  he  had 

eaten? 
He  went  to  bed. 


878 


THE  FOLLOWING  YKRBS   GOVERN   THE  ACCUSATIVE  WITH   THE 

PRSFOflXTMN   tbtt. 


To  be  afflicted  at  something. 
To  afflict  one's  self  at  somethingf. 
Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of 

my  friend  ? 
I  am  much  afflicted  at  it 
At  «rimt  it  3FMir  fi^Mr  afflicted  ? 


The  accident. 

the  death, 
Ta  4»  (to  lose  üf e). 
I  die,  am  dying. 
Thou  dieat,  art  dying 
He  dies,  is  dying. 
DidL 


fh  nmpltm  efmnm  one  m 
thing. 
Do  yoa  eompliia  ef  my  fricMi^ 

I  do  complain  of  him. 
Of  whom  do  you  complain  ? 
Of  what  does  your  brother  com- 
plain? 


7b  uxmdeTp  to  be  astonished  or 
surprised  at  something. 

Do  you  wonder  at  what  I  bav3 

done? 
I  do  wonder  at  it. 
At  what  are  you  surprised  ? 


Th  be  glad. 
To  be  Sony. 

I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  am  sorry  for  it 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  father 
is  wefl. 

To  hear  (to  ttnderstand). 
Dear, 
cad,  sommfnL 


UtUt  attoa^  Uttübt  \tr)n  *, 

©i(5  über  (Sttoat  betrüben. 

&nb  @te  ober  ben   Zoh  meines 

gceunbef  betrübt? 
34  bin  feftr  betrübt  barübcr. 
SB&ociber  i#  3^  ^cnrSater  Mxm? 


berSttfoUi   . 

ber  Zo\>. 

Sterben*. 

3d)  fferbc. 

jDu  ftirbfL 

er  ftirbt 

Part,  past,  geflocben.  Impeif.  focbu 


®i(^  über  3emanben  ober  dt« 
toa€  beiladen  (befd)n>er«a). 

SSeflagen    0ie   fti^    über   metaett 
S^eunb? 

26)  beftage  mid)  über  i^n. 
Ueber  »en  beflagen  @te  ffd)  ? 
SBorüber  befd^mert  ^6)  2i)t  SSruber? 


^i^  über  Qttoai  wunbern. 

SBunbern  @te  ftd^  über  ha€f  toai 

id!)  det^Hin^abe? 
3c^  kounbere  mid)  barüber. 
äSorüber  tpunbem  @te  ftdf)? 


ZUh  fepn*  (governs  the  dative). 
i^ih  fepn»  or  t^un»  (governs 
the  dative). 

+  @S  ift  mir  lieb. 

t  e«  tf^txt  (or  xft)  mir  leib. 

(Sd  ift  mir  lieb  in  üeme^m^n»  baf 

3^t  4>err  ISatet  ^  »o^l  be« 

finbet. 
SSemei^meti** 
lieb) 
traurig. 


27y 


The  prince» 

the  comnt, 
thebaroa; 

To  pronounce. 
The  SaxoDy 
the  Prussian^ 
the  Austrian« 
Saxony, 
Prussia, 
Austria» 
the  Christian» 
the  JevET» 
the  negro. 


ber  gurlt/  t^  9xini  (en  ia  tbo 

genitive), 
bcc  (S^raf  (en  in  the  gem^v«)  i 
becSSormL 


2Cugfpi:e(]öen*. 

ber  @a^fe  $ 
ber  9>rettfe  5 
ber  Oefbrei^er  1 

^rettfen  1 

De  jlreidS^  (Detlerreid^ «)  | 

ber  (Shrift  (gen.  en)  1 

ber  3ube ; 

ber  D>leger  (ber  SDto^r/  gen.  en)» 


EXERCISES. 
181. 


Has  your  iktiher  at  last  bought  the  bouse? — He  baa  not  bought 
it,  for  be  eonM  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  last 
agreed  about  the  price  of  that  carnage  ? — We  have  agreed  about 
it. — How  much  have  you  paid  for  it  ? — I  have  paid  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs  (ber  Sfctsie)  for  it. — ^What  bast  thou  bought  to-day  ? 
— I  have  bougbt  three  beautiful  pictures,  a  pretty  gold  ring,  and 
two  pair  of  Ütread  ttockings. — How  much  hast  tiiou  bought  the 
pictures  for  ? — I  have  bougbt  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — 
Do  you  find  that  they  are  dear  ? — I  do  not  find  so. — Have  you 
agreed  with  your  partner  ? — I  have  agreed  with  binu — Does  be 
consent  to  pay  you  the  price  of  the  ^ip  ? — He  does  consent  to 
pay  it  me. — Do  you  consent  to  go  to  England  t — I  do  consent 
to  go  thither. — Have  you  seen  yoor  old  füend  again  (»Heber  gefe« 
!)en)  ? — I  have  seen  him  again. — Did  you  recognise  him  ? — I 
could  hardly  recognise  him,  for,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears 
a  long  swonL — How  is  he  ? — He  is  very  well. — What  garments 
does  be  wear  ? — He  wears  beautiful  new  garments.-^I^ve  you 
taken  notice  erf  what  your  boy  has  done  ? — I  have  taken  notice 
of  it. — Have  you  punii^d  him  for  it  ?— ^I  have  not  punished 
him  for  it,  because  be  bas  confessed  bis  fault. — Haa  your  father 
already  written  to  you  ? — Not  yet ;  but  1  expect  to  receive  a 
letter  from  him  to-day. — Of  what  do  you  complain  ? — I  complain 
of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  money. — Why  do  these  poor 
people  complain  ? — They  complain  because  they  cannot  procure 
a  livelihood. — How  are  your  parents  ? — They  are,  as  usual  (»ie 


All  names  of  countries  are  neuter.    (See  p.  40,  Introductory  Book.) 
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gcio5(iiU4)»  very  well. — Is  your  ande  (5^r  .^err  C^ttm)  well  ? — 
He  is  better  thiui  he  usually  is  (oU  govft^nU^)- — Have  you  already 
receiTed  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Berlin  ? — I  hare 
already  written  to  him  sereral  times;  he  has,  however,  not 
answered  me  yet. 

182. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  ? — I  wect 
to  my  brother,  who  took  (führen)  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  bad 
the  pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
ten  years. — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morning  ? — 
When  I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count,  I  went  out  to 
see  the  theatre  of  the  prince,  which  I  had  not  seen  before  (no^ 
m^t). — ^What  did  your  father  do  when  he  had  breakfasted  ? — He 
shaved,  and  went  out. — ^What  did  your  friend  do  after  he  had 
been  a  walking  7 — He  went  to  the  baron. — ^Did  the  baron  cut 
the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the  bread  ? — He  cut  the  bread  after  he 
had  cut  the  meat. — ^When  do  you  set  out  7 — I  do  not  set  out  till 
(ttft)  to-morrow ;  for  before  I  depart  I  will  once  more  see  my 
good  friends. — What  did  your  children  do  when  they  had  break- 
fasted ? — ^They  went  a  walking  with  their  dear  Receptor. — Where 
did  your  uncle  go  to  after  he  had  warmed  himself? — He  went 
nowhither. — ^After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  undressed  and  went 
to  bed. — At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  ? — He  got  up  at  sun-rise. 
— Did  vou  wake  him  ? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  him,  for  he  had 
got  up  before  me. — What  did  your  cousin  do  when  he  heard  (of) 
the  death  of  his  best  friend  ? — He  was  much  afflicted,  and  went 
to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — ^Did  you  shave  before  you  break- 
fasted  ? — I  shaved  when  I  had  breakfosted. — Did  you  go  to  bed 
when  you  had  eaten  supper  t — When  1  had  eaten  supper  I  wrote 
my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. — ^At 
what  are  you  afflicted  ? — I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — ^Are 
you  afflicted  at  the  death  of  your  reiation  ? — I  am  much  (fe^) 
afflicted   at  it. — ^^Vhen  did  your  relation  die  ? — He    died   last 
month. — Of  what  do  you  complain ! — I  complain  of  your  boy. — 
Why  do  you  complain  of  him  ? — Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty 
dog,  which  I  received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  your 
uncle  complaiiicd  ? — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done. 
— Has  he  eamptamed  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  ?»-He 
has  comphunsd  of  it.     (See  enJ  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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EIGHTIETH  LESSON 

3C(^tiig|ie  eectiotu 


Declension  of  Feminine  Siibstantives, 

NoM.      Gen.      Dat.      Acc« 
rpjjg     f  Singular,  |    bie/        bet/        ber.        bic. 

C  P/iirai.  I    bic/       ber/       ben/       bie. 

I.  Singular. 

i2tf2e.  All  feminine  substantives,  without  exception,  together  with  all 
foreign  feminine  words  adopted  into  German,  as :  He  ^oxntt  the  form; 
hit  ^nie/  the  line,  remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular.  Ex.  Nom. 
hit  ^xavii  the  woman ;  Gen.  ber  SraU/  of  the  woman ;  Dat.  ber  ^xaUf 
to  the  woman;  Acc.  hit  ^vavLf  the  woman. 

II.  Plural. 

Rule.  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  e/  el/  er/  add  ti/  and  all  others 
e  n/  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural ;  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels. 
(See  Table  of  the  Declension  of  Substantives,  Lesson  XV.) 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  Rule : 

1st,  The  two  substantives:  bie  fO^uttet/  the  mother;  hit  Sod)ter/  the 
daughter,  soften  the  radical  vowels  in  the  plural  without  adding  n'. 
Ex.  Plural :  hit  fÜ^ütter/  the  mothers ;  bie  Zbd)ttXt  the  daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  contsdning  an  a  or  U/  are  declined  in  the 
plural  like  masculine  substantives,  that  is,  they  add  e  in  all  the  cases, 
and  soften  the  radical  vowels 


The  door    —  the  doors. 
The  bottle  —  the  bottles. 
The  fork     —  the  forks. 
The  pen     —  the  pens. 
The  hand   —  the  hands. 
The  nut      —  the  nuts. 


Singvlar.  PkaraL 

hit  Z^üv    —  hit  Zi)üvtn. 
hit  glafrf)e  —  hit  glafd)en. 
hit  ®Qbel  —  hit  ®abtlTu 
bie  geber  —  hit  gebern. 
hit  .&anb   —  hit  «^dnbe. 
hit  9lu§     —  bie  Slüffe. 


1  Except  in  the  dative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  substantives 
without  exception  take  n  in  the  dative  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in 
the  nominative.  (See  Lesson  XV.) 

'  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these 
rules  will  be  separately  noted. 
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She— they. 

Has  she* 
She  hah. 
She  has  not. 
Have  they  ? 
They  have. 
They  have  noL 


®ie— |te.  (See  Table  of  the  Per* 
sonal  Pronouns,  Less.  XXX.) 

@ie  ^at. 
6ie  ^  nid^t 
^aben  fie  ? 
&iz  ^aben. 
^e  baben  idd^ 


My  (fenunine  singular). 
My  (plural  for  all  genders). 

Obs.  A»  In  this  manner  all 
dor  aw  linriiiiad,  as:  jDeine#  thy; 
;  i^#  their. 


The  &tlier  and  his  son  or  his 

daughter. 
The  mother  and  her  son  or  her 

daughter. 
The  child  and  its  brother  or  its 

dsteTi. 


NoM.      Gen.       Dat.      Acc. 

meiner    meinet/   meinet/    meine, 
meine/    meinet/   meinen/  meine. 

pronouns  of  the  feminine  gen- 
feine/ his;  i||te/  her;  unfete^  «ur; 

jDet  SSatet  unb   fein  <So$n   obet 

feine  Zoä^Ux. 
jDie  9}luttet  unb  i^t  ©o^n  obet 

i^te  ZodjUt. 
ibat  ^inb  unb  fein  S3tubet  obet 

feine  ®d)wefler. 


My  door 
Thy  fork 
]ffis  pen* 
Her  brother 
Her  sister 
Her  book 

—  my  doors. 

—  thy  forks. 

—  his  pens. 

—  her  brothers. 

—  her  sisters. 

—  her  books. 

§meine  Zi)üx 
jDeine  ®abel 
©eine  gebet 
S^i:  SBtubet 
site  ©d^eftct 
3&t  aSudi) 

—  meine  JXJüten. 
— 5)eine  (Säbeln. 

—  feine  gebem. 
— S^te  »tübet. 
— i^)te  ®<!i»e^etn. 

—  i^te  fSüditc. 

TBS  ADJACTIVB   PRSCBDED    BY   THE    DEFINITE   ARTICLE 
OF   THX   FEMININE    GENDER. 


NoM.  the  good 

Gen.  of  the  good 

Dat.  to  the  good 

Acc.  the  good 


and 
Pktral. 


Smgidar, 
NoM.  bie  gute. 
Gen.  bet  guten. 
Dat.  bet  guten. 
Acc.    bie  gute. 


Plwral 

hit  gutes, 
bet  guten, 
ben  guten. 
hie  guten. 


Ohs.  B,  The  adjective  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun  of  the  fiB»i- 
geader,  as :  meiac/  jDetne^  &c  has  exactly  the  same  dedeMBon  as 
wi^  the  definite  article. 

I  meine  gute  SeimiHinb  i 
I  bie  ted)te  ^anb  i 


My  good 

the  right  hand. 
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tbe  left  hand. 

bk  Unie  .^OBbi 

the  language. 

tie  @f>ca^e ) 

the  tongue. 

bie  3unge  5 

the  street. 

Mc  ©träfe  J 

the  town. 

bte©tabt5 

the  woman,  the  wife« 

bie  grau   (does  not  soften,  ar4d 

•takes  en  in  the  plural)  $ 

the  girl. 

bad  ^&b(l^en  9 

the  young  lady. 

bo«  grdälcin. 

My  right  hand  aches. 

SKir  fddmergt  bic  redete  ^anb'. 

His  left  hand  aches. 

S^m  \ö)mtxit  t>k  Unit  ^anb. 

The  room. 

hit&tn!hci 

the  chamber. 

bad  Simmer  i 

the  cabinet^ 

bie  hammer  i 

the  apartment» 

bad  (Semod^^ 

the  front  room. 

bie  ©tube  oorn  i)txavi€  5 

the  back  roonu 

bie  ©tube  ^intenaud  5 

the  silk,        « 

bie©eibei 

the  silk  stockings 

ber  feibene  ©trumpf. 

THE  ADJECrrTX  WITHOUT  AN  ARTICLB  IN  THE   FEMININE   GENDER. 

NoM.       Gen.       Dat.       Acc. 

Good,  &C.  (in  the  angnlar). 
Good»  &c  (in  the  phiral). 

gute/       guter#      guter/      gute.  ' 

gute^      guter/      guten/      gute. 

Some  good  soup. 

Some  bad  pens. 

Some  beautiful  linen  shirts. 


®nte  ©uppe. 
©d)led^te  S^bern. 

©d^&ne  leinwanbene  ^emben.  (See 
Obs.  Lesson  VI.) 


s  When  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  impersonal  verb  is  felt  only 
in  a  part  of  the  body,  the  person  is  put  in  the  dative. 

*  ©tube  is  the  room  commonly  mhabited,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
stove.  Simmer  it  the  f^eneral  word  iat  room,  whether  tiiere  is  a  stove 
in  It  or  not.  hammer  is  a  small  room  in  which  there  is  no  stove,  and 
in  which  various  things  are  kept;  hesoe  bie  £Uibec!ammer/  the  ward- 
robe ;  bie  Bobenfommer/  the  fguneU  &c.  ®tmad^  is  only  used  in  speak« 
ing  of  the  apartments  in  a  castle  or  a  falaoe. 
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THS   ADJECTIVE   PRBCBDED    BY   THE   INDEFINITE   ARTICLE   IN  THE 

FEMININE   GENDER. 

A  good,  &c.  (feminine).  (  f  '.'"'  Ö"'*'        2:  '!"«  «"!'"* 

^  ^  LA.  cine  gute.       D.  einer  guten. 


THE   FOLLOWING   PRONOUNS   ARE   DECLINED   LIKE  THE   DEFINITE 

ARTICLE. 

hk\t/  jene, 
einige/  etlid^e. 
me^rc  or  mehrere', 
»eld^e. 
alle. 


This  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one. 

Some,  sundry. 

Many,  several. 

Which, 

AU, 

Many  a  one.  some. 


mand)er/  mandbe/  mand[)e$. 


2Cnbere  is  declined  like  an  adjective. 

Obs.  C.  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal 
adjectives  have  the  same  declension  for  all  genders,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the  Declen- 
sion of  Adjectives,  Lesson  XX. 

REMARK. 

To  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  declension  of  adjectives, 
ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal  adjectives,  the  learner  has  only  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  definite  article;  for  when  the  adjective  is 
preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termination",  it  takes  en 
in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  and 
the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e.  (Les- 
son XX.  No.  2.)  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  terminations  when  it 
is  not  preceded  by  any  article  ^  or  if  the  word  preceding  has  not  the 
characteristic  termination,  as :  ein/  mein/  fein/  &c.  in  the  nominative  of 
the  masculine,  and  nominative  and  accusative  of  the  neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  adjective  preceded  by  the 
indefinite  article.  The  nominative  ein/  not  having  the  characteristic 
termination  e  r  for  the  masculine  and  e  6  for  the  neuter,  the  adjective 
takes  it.    Ex.  @in  guter  SJJann/  ein  guteS  Äinb. 

The  characteristic  termination  of  the  masculine  being  er/  and  that 


'  Some  authors  write  me^re/  others  mehrere.  The  latter  is  more 
usual,  the  former  more  correct. 

*  The  terminations  of  the  definite  article  are  called  characteristic, 
because  they  characterize  the  case,  number,  and  gender. 

^  Except  in  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
takes  en/  and  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  the  neuter, 
in  which  it  changes  ad  into  eg.  (Lesson  XX.  No.  1.) 


^5 

of  the  neuter  t^f  that  ol  die  feminine  is  e*  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
join  the  ending  e  to  a  word  of  the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it 
feminine.  £x.  Masc.  and  neuter:  tiefet/  Mefed?  feminine,  biefe^  masc 
and  neuter :  jener/  jeneg  5  feminine,  ]ene. 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the  learner  will  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  declining  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  or  pro« 
nominal  adjectives. 


Have  you  my  pen  ? 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not. 

Which  bottle  have  you  broken  ? 

Which  soup  has  she  eaten  ? 

What  pear  have  you  ? 

What  linen  have  you  bought  ? 

Do  you  see  my  sister  ? 

I  do  see  her. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  ? 

No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  them. 


^abcn  ©ie  meine  gebet? 

9lcin/  SKotam  (gndbige  grau«)/  id^ 

t)ahz  fte  nic^t. 
^elc^e  glafdSie  l^aben  ®ie  gerbto« 

d)en.? 
^elc^e  ©uppe  i)at  fte  gegeffen  ? 
SBog  füt  cine  SSitn  ^aben  @ie  ? 
fSiat  füt  Setntt)anb  t)aUn  ®ie  ge« 

fQUft? 

@e^en  @ie  meine  @(IS)»e{let? 

3d)  fe^e  fte. 

^aben  @te  meine  ©d^meftetn  ge» 

f  ef)en  ? 
9tetn/  mein  gt&utein/  id)  ^aU  fte 

niä)t  gefef)en. 


The  nose, 
the  butter, 
the  soup, 
the  towel, 
the  napkin. 


Ue  ^afe  i 

hit  fSntttt  i 

tie  ^uppe  i 

tie  ©etöiette  j 

ba^  Settettud^/  hit  ©etüiette. 


EXERCISES. 

183. 
Are  you  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  has  done? — I  am 
much  surprised  at  it.— At  what  is  your  son  surprised  ?— He  is 
surprised  at  your  courage. — Are  you  sorry  for  having  written  to 
my  uncle  ? — I  am  on  the  contrary  glad  of  it. — At  what  art  thou 
afflicted  ? — I  am  not  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  but 
at  the  death  of  my  friend. — How  are  your  brothers  ? — They  have 
been  very  well  for  these  few  days. — Are  you  glad  of  it  ? — I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  they  are  well. — Are  you  a  Saxon  ? — No,  I  am 
a  Prussian. — Do  the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French  ? — They  do 


'  If  speaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gn&bige  gtau/  gracious  lady,  must  bt 
used. 
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like  to  laam  H.<— Do  tlie  PrasBwns  speak  Gerraan  fts  weXL  as  the 
Saxons  ? — Tht  Saxons  mad  t]»e  Pnrasians  i^eak  Gemraii  well ;  bnt 
the  Austrians  4o  not  pronounce  it  Tcry  w^  (wiä^  aVLiflX  ^txt) ;  not» 
withstanding  they  are  (beffen  wo^iUi^^ßüt  fmb  u)  very  good  peof^e. 
— ^Which  day  of  the  week  (wfA^n  Sag  ill  hex  »od^e)  do  the  Turks 
celebrate  (feicni)  ? — They  «lebraite  Friday  (ben  gi^eUas)  ;  hut  the 
Christians  celebrate  Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes 
their  birth-day  (bee  ©cburtstag). 

184. 

Has  your  sister  wj  gold  ribbon  ? — She  has  it  not. — ^What  has 
she  ?— She  has  no^ng. — Has  your  mother  anything  ? — She  has 
a  fine  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bottle  ? — Your  sister  has  it. 
— Do  you  aonetimefl  see  your  mother  ? — I  see  her  often. — When 
did  you  see  yoor  sister? — I  saw  her  three  months  and  a  haä£ 
{Obs.  C,  Ijesson  LXVIl.)  ago. — Who  has  ray  fine  nuts  ? — Your 
gqod  sister  has  them. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  ? — She  has 
them  not« — Who  has  tiiem? — Your  mother  has  them. — Have 
your  sisters  had  my  peas  ? — They  have  not  had  them,  but  I 
believe  that  their  children  have  had  them. — ^Why  does  your  bro- 
ther complain  ? — He  complains  because  his  right  hand  aches. — 
Why  do  you  complain  ? — I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. 
Is  your  sister  as  old  as  my  mother  ? — She  is  not  so  old,  but  she 
is  taller.-^Has  your  brother  purchased  anything  ? — He  has  pur- 
chased something. — ^^Vhat  has  he  bought  ? — He  has  bought  fine 
linen  and  good  pens. — Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ? 
— He  has  bought  some.— Is  your  sister  writing? — No,  Madam, 
she  is  not  writing. — ^Why  does  she  not  write  ? — Because  she  has 
a  sore  hand. — Why  does  the  daughter  of  your  neighbour  not  go 
out  ? — She  does  not  go  out  because  she  has  sore  feet. — Why  does 
my  sister  not  speak  ? — Because  she  has  a  sore  mouth. — Hast 
thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a 
front  room  ? — I  have  one  behind,  but  my  brother  has  one  in  the 
front. — Does  the  wife  of  our  shoemaker  go  out  already  ? — No, 
my  lady,  she  does  not  go  out  yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. 

185. 

Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  ? — She  broke  the  one 
which  my  mother  bought  yesterday. — Have  you  eaten  of  my 
soup  or  of  my  mother's  ? — I  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  nor 
your  mother's,  but  of  that  of  my  good  sister. — Have  you  seen 
the  woman  that  was  with  (bei)  me  this  morning? — I  have  not 
seen  her. — Has  your  mother  hurt  herself? — She  has  not  hurt 
herself. — Have  you  a  sore  nose  ? — I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  a 
j9Je  hand. — Have  you  cut  your  finger? — No,  my  lady,  I  have 
my  hand. — Will  you  give  me  a  pen  ? — I  will  give  you  one. 
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— ^Will  you  (have)  this  (one)  or  that  (one)  ? — I  will  (have) 
neither. — ^Which  (one)  do  yon  wish  to  have? — I  wish  to  have 
that  which  your  sister  has. — Do  you  wish  to  have  my  mother*« 
good  black  silk  or  my  sister's? — I  wish  to  have  neither  your 
mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which  you  have. — Can  you 
write  with  this  pen  ? — I  can  write  with  it.  (06*.  B»,  Lesson  LIV.) 
— £acb  woman  thinks  herself  amiable  (li«beii6nyih:btd)  and  each  is 
conceited  (bcft|t  eigcnliebe). — The  same  (eben  fo)  a«  i»m  (lie 
fOlannSperfon),  my  dear  friend.  Many  a  one  thinks  himself  learned 
who  is  not  so,  and  many  men  surpass  (ftbertteffcii*)  women  in 
vanity  (an  eitclfeit).  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

&n  nvb  a^tgjie  Section« 


To  go  into  the  kitchen,  to  be  in 
the  kitchen. 

To  go  to  chnrch,  to  be  at  church. 

To  go  to  school,  to  be  at  school. 

To  go  into  the  cellar,  to  be  in  the 
cellar. 

The  dancmg  school, 
the  play  (the  comedy), 
the  opera. 


To  go  a  hunting,  to  be  a  hunting. 


To  go  to  the  castle,  to  be  at  the 

castle. 
To  go  to  the  exchange,  to  be  at 
the  exchange. 

The  bank, 
the  bench. 
To  go  to  fish  or  a  fishing. 
To  hunt. 


The  whole  day,  all  the  day, 

the  whole  morning, 

the  whole  evening, 

the  whole  night,  all  the  night, 

the  whole  year, 

the  whole  week, 

the  whole  society. 

All  at  once, 

suddenly  (all  of  a  sudden). 


Sn  bit  ^ü(^  ge^en*/  in  bee  ^ü(^ 

feipn  *•     (See   Lesson  XXXI. 

Note  2.) 
3n  tie  Äirc^c  gc^en*/  in  bet  Äirc^c 

fcipn  *. 
3n  tie  ©dilute  gc^en»/  tn  ber  ©c^utt 

fcpn». 
3n  ben  better  ge^en*/  in  hem  StzUev 

fcpn  *. 
bte  Zani^djuU  i 
hie  ^om6bie  9 
bie  Oper. 


t  2Cuf  bie  Sagb  ge^en  */  auf  ber 

Sagb     feipn».     (See     Lesson 

XXXIL  Note  1.) 
2Cuf  ha^  ©d)loS  gc^cn*/  auf  bcm 

©cftloflfe  fcpn '  •. 
2(uf  hit   a36rfc   gc^cn*/  auf  ber 

ffi6rfc  fci)n  *. 
bie  aSanf  (plur.  S5an!en)  j 
bie  S3an!  (plur.  SS&nfeV 
gifddengc^en». 
3agen. 


ben  ganzen  Sag  i 
ben  ganzen  fOlorgen  t 
ben  ganzen  libtnh  i 
bteganje  ^aä^ti 
ha^  ganje  Sa^r  5 
bie  ganje  ^od)e  i 
bie  gange  ®efeUfd!)aft'. 
auf  einmal  $ 
plbgUci). 


^  The  preposition  auf  denotes  action  and  existence  upon  the  exterior 
of  anything  or  motion  towards  an  elevation. 
'  SnbBtantlvee  terminating  in  tii  t^eiti  text*  fd)aft/  and  ati^,  are  femi- 
nine»    (See  page  46,  Introducton BooV»  wi^  ^^\|,^ä  \»  ^» ^»*l  ^  Method, 
Part  IL) 
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Next  week. 
Jjast  week. 
This  week. 
Tliis  year. 

Your  mother, 

your  sister, 
your  sisters, 

A  person. 
The  belly-ache. 


She  has  the  stomach-ache. 

His  sister  has  a  violent  head-ache. 


Some  of  it,  any  of  it. 
Some  of  them,  any  of 

them. 
Of  it,  of  them. 


and 
Plural 
fern. 


Pronouns  possessive  absolute. 

Mine,  his,  hers. 
Ours 


5.  his,  hers.  ■)  g^    ,„^ 

i,  vours,  theirs.  J 


Mine,  his,  hers. 
Ours,  yours,  theirs.    ( 


Plural 


Have  you  my  pen  or  hers  ? 


I  have  hers. 


To  her. 


^Vhat  do  you  wish  to  send  to 

your  aunt } 
1  wish  to  send  her  a  tart. 


jDie  fünftige  (n&d^fle)  $S>od)e. 
2)ie  »origc  (ocrQangene)  SBoc^c. 
©icfc  SBod&e. 
JDicfeS  Sa^r. 


fZ^u   gi-au  «ÖJutter  (See  Obs. 
Lesson  LXXVIL); 

t  S^t  gröulcin  ©c^weftcr  $ 

"  Zi)vc  gröulein  @d)we)lern. 

eine  5^erfon. 

bog  fBavLdjWti),  plur.  tie  fSanö^ 

fdbmerjen. 
©ie  f)ai  SJiagenfcl^merjen.  (plur.) 
(Seine  @d)wcj!er  i)at  großes  Äopf« 

loe^. 


Sir^fular  and  Plural  feminine» 

SBeld^e/  bcren/  berfelben. 
(See  Obs,  Lesson  XVIIL) 


FEMININB. 

Singular. 

iiie  meinige/  bit  feinige/  hie  irrige, 
tie  unferige/  bie  @urige/  bie  i()tige. 

bie  meinigen/  bie  feinigen/  hie  i^xU 

gen. 
bie   unferigen/   bie   (Surigen^   bie 

irrigen '. 


^aben  ®ie  meine  gebet  ober  hie 

irrige  ? 
Set)  l^abe  bie  if^rige. 


Sf)r.  (See  Table  of  Personal  Pro- 
nouns.  Lesson  XXX.) 

SBaii    wollen    ®ie    ber    SXuf^me 

fdjictcn  ? 
3d)  sviU  if^r  cine  Sorte  fd){(!eii« 


*  These  pronouns  have  the  declension  of  an  ad^ec\\v«  ^t^c!e>(\su\.  V| 
the  definite  ürtide.    (See  Lesson  IX.) 
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Will  you  send  lier  also  frmts  ? 

I  will  send  her  some. 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my 

sisters } 
I  have  sent  them  to  them. 


i  S&oUtn  @ie  ii)x  and)  gcüd^te  fd)U 

^en? 
Sd)  toitt  i^r  toelc^e  fd^den. 
^aben  ®ie  meinen  ^n»€jlern  bte 

a5üd)cr  9efd)itf t  ? 
3^  ^CLhc  fte  i^nen  de(ci)icEt. 


The  fruit, 

the  tarty 

the  aunt, 

the  peach, 

the  strawberry, 

the  cherry, 

the  cousin  (aunt), 

the  niece, 

the  might  (power), 

the  maid-servant, 

the  gazette, 

the  relation, 

the  neighbour  (feminine), 
the  ware  (merchandize,  goods). 


{ 


bte  gi:ud)t  9 

bie  Sorte  i 

bie  fO^u^me  (bie  Zantc)  > 

bie  ^firftd^  $ 

bte  ^thhttu  i 

hit  S3afe  i 

hit  9lid)te  5 

bie  ^ad)t  i 

hit  SXagb  i 

hit  Seitung  *  i 

Mas.  bee  S^enranbte  j  1  (an  adjec- 

Fem.  hit  SSertoanbte  i  J  tive  noun.) 

hit  9(ad^barinn  $ 
bie  SBaare. 


Obs»  A,  A  feminine  substantive  is  formed  by  joining  the  syllable 
inn  to  a  masculine  substantive.    £x. 


The  actor, 
the  actress. 


ber  @d)aufptelet  1 
hit  @d)aufpielerinn. 


Obs,  B,  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  substantive  contains 
one  of  the  vowels  at  Of  vl/  it  is  generally  softened  on  being  made  femi- 
nine by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  inn.    Ex. 


The  countess, 
the  fool  (fern.), 
the  cook  (fem.)t 

the  peasant  (peasant*8  wife), 

the  sister-in-law. 


hit  ©r&ftnn  4 
hit  9i&rnnn  $ 
bte  ^6d)inn  i 
hit  S3&uerinn  5 
bie  @d)n>&derinn. 


To  catch  a  cold. 
To  have  a  cold. 
To  have  a  cough. 
I  have  caught  a  cold. 


ben  @d)nupfcn  bcfommcn  ♦. 

ben  @d)nu))fen  ^ahtn  *. 

ben  ^ujten  ^aben  ♦. 

3cJ)  ^aht  ben  Sd)nupfen  befommen. 


**  Words  terminating  in  un%  ace  Cemmiae.    (See  Introductory  Book, 
page  47,  and  page  G,  Method,  T?«rt\\.'i 
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The  cold, 
the  cough. 

To  make  sick. 

It  makes  me  sick. 


ber  ©d^nupfcn  i 
ber  ^ttften. 
Aran!  mQ(i)en. 
@g  mad)t  mid)  Irani. 


EXERCISES. 

186. 

Where  is  your  cousin  ? — He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fem.)  already  made  the  soup  ? — She  has  made  it,  for  it  stands 
already  upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother? — She  is  at 
church. — Is  your  sister  gone  to  school  ? — She  is  gone  thither. — 
Does  your  mother  often  go  to  church  ? — She  goes  thither  every 
morning  and  every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning 
does  she  go  to  church  ? — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. 
— At  what  o'clock  does  she  get  up  ? — She  gets  up  at  sun- rise. — 
Dost  thou  go  to  school  to-day  ? — I  do  go  thither. — What  dost 
thou  learn  at  school  ? — I  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. — 
Where  is  your  aunt  ? — She  is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little 
sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this  evening  to  the  opera?— No, 
Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school« — Is  your  father  goike  a 
hunting  ? — He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a  hunting,  for  he  has  a 
cold. — Do  you  like  to  go  a  hunting? — I  like  to  go  a  fishing 
better  than  a  hunting« — Is  your  father  still  in  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there.— -What  does  he  do  there*?— H« 
goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  there. — Did  you  hunt  when  you 
were  in  the  country  ? — I  hunted  the  whole  day. 

187. 
How  long  have  you  stayed  with  (bei)  my  mother  ? — I  stayed 
with  her  the  whole  evening. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  at  the 
castle  ? — I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you  find  many  people 
there  ? — I  found  only  three  persons  there. — Who  were  those 
three  persons  ? — They  (e$)  were  the  count,  the  countess,  and 
their  daughter. — Are  these  girls  as  good  as  their  brothers  ? — 
They  are  better  than  they. — Can  your  sisters  speak  German  ? — 
They  cannot,  but  they  are  learning  it. — Have  you  brought  any- 
thing to  your  mother  ? — I  brought  her  good  fruits  and  a  fine  tart- 
— What  has  your  niece  brought  you  ? — She  has  brought  us  good 
cherries,  good  strawberries,  and  good  peaches. — Do  you  like 
peaches  ? — I  do  like  them  much  (fe^r). — How  many  peaches  ha» 
your  neighbour  (fem.)  given  you  ? — She  has  given  me  more  than 
twenty  of  them. — Have  you  eaten  many  cherries  this  year  ? — I 
have  eaten  many  of  them. — Did  you  give  any  to  your  little  sister? 
— I  gave  her  some. — Why  have  you  not  given  any  to  your  good 
neighbour  (fem.)  ? — I  wished  to  give  her  some,  b\x\.  Ä'^  ^\^  x^^ä. 

u2 
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wish  to  take  any,  because  she  does  not  like  cherries. — M^ere  there 
many  pears  last  year  2- — There  were  not  many. 

188. 

Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  play  ? — They  cannot  go 
thither,  because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. 
— Did  you  sleep  well  last  night  ? — I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my 
children  made  too  much  noise  in  my  room. — Where  were  you 
last  night  ? — I  was  at  my  brother-in-law's. — Did  you  see  your 
sister-in-law  ? — I  did  see  her. — How  is  she  ? — She  was  better 
yesterday  evening  than  usual. — Did  you  play? — We  did  not 
play,  but  we  read  some  good  books  :  for  my  sister-in-law  likes 
to  read  better  than  to  play. — Have*  you  read  the  gazette  to-day  ? 
— T  have  read  it  — Is  there  any  thing  new  in  it  ? — I  have  not 
read  anything  new  in  it. — Where  have  you  been  since  (fcitbcm)  I 
saw  you  ? — 1  have  been  at  Vienna,  London,  and  Berlin. — Did 
you  speak  to  my  sister? — I  did  speak  to  her. — What  does  she 
say  ? — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — Where  have  you 
put  my  pen  ? — I  have  put  it  on  the  table. — Do  you  intend  to  see 
your  aunt  to-day  ? — I  do  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has  promised 
me  to  dine  with  us. — I  admire  (bcwunbcvn)  that  family  (tie  gamilic), 
for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  the  queen  of  it.  The 
children  and  the  servants  {l)a^  ©efinbe  has  no  plural)  are  the  sub- 
jects (bcr  Untert()an,  gen.  en)  of  the  state  (bcr  ®taat). — The  tutors 
of  the  children  are  the  ministers  (bcr  fKinijlcr),  who  share  (t^ci(en) 
with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (bic  ©orge)  of  the  government 
(bic  SReQicrung).  The  good  education  (bie  (Srsicl^ung)  which  is  given 
to  children  (See  Obs,  Contin.  of  Lesson  LXXII.)  is  the  crown 
(bie  Äronc)  of  monarchs  (b?r  SKonard^/  gen.  en).  (See  end  of  Les- 
son XXXVL) 
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EIGHTY-SECOND   LESSON. 

3wei  unb  achtjigftc  Section. 


To  march  (to  walk). 
To  walk  (to  go  on  foot). 
To  step. 

To  travel. 

To  wander  (to  go  on  footi. 

The  traveller, 

the   wanderer   (the   traveller    on 

foot). 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  make  a  step  (meaning  to  step 

physically). 
To  take  a  step  (meaning  to  take 

measures  morally). 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business, 
an  aSair, 
To  transact  business. 


SOJarfcfyircn  ^ 

®cf)cn  *  (öU  gugc  Qcfien). 

©d)i*citcn*.     Part,  past,  Qi\d)nU 

ten.    Imperf.  fd^ritt. 
SJcifcn/       1    take  fcpn  for  their 
SßSanbcrn^  /  auxiliary, 

bee  Sf^cifcnbc  5 
bet  SßJanbcter  (SBSanbetSmann). 


eine  SK:ite  jurucJtcgcn. 
Gincn  ©d^titt  mad()cn. 

©incn  ©d^ritt  t^un  ♦. 

(Sine  Steife  madden. 
(Sine  Siebe  l^attcn  *. 

ein  ®efd!)dft  (plural  e). 
®e(d()Sftc  mad)en. 


To  salt. 

Salt  meat, 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals), 

the  dish  (mess), 

the  milk. 
Salt  meats. 
Milk-food, 

To  attract. 

The  loadstone  attracts  iron. 
Her  singing  attracts  me. 


gefalseneö  gteifd)  i 
frifc^eö  gleifc^  5 
bit  ©peife  j 

hat  ®erid)t  (plural  e)  9 
bic  fDlild). 
gefallene  ©peifen  i 
20flild)fpeife.  . 


I  An  fidj)  iici)tn*  (gerbet    jie» 
i)cn*t  anjic^en*). 

2)cf  fOiagnct  ikt)t  baS  ©ifen  an  flc^;. 
St)r  ©efang  ik^t  mid)  an. 


*  The  verb  marfdj)ircn  takes  the  auxiliary  fet)n  */  when  there  is  a 
destination  of  place,  else  it  takes  either  ^abcn  *  or  fer)n  *.     Ex.  2)ie 
2Crmee  ijl  nad)  9lom  marfdjirt^  the  army  has  marclied  \.o  ^o\aa\  \K^ 
2£rmec  i^at  (or  ijl)  ben  ganzen  Za^  marfd)ivt,  the  arrov  \vas  mwc^tÄ^  \isÄ 
whole  (Jay 
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To  allure,  to  entice. 
To  excite,  to  charm. 
To  charm,  to  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
I  am  enraptured  with  it. 
The  beauty, 
the  harmony, 
the  voice, 
the  power  (the  force). 

To  meddle  with  something. 


j  ßocCen.' 
SUijcn. 
SSejaubern. 
6ntjö(!fn. 

3d)  bin  baräbei:  entjücft. 
bte  @(!)6n^eit  5 
tic  Harmonie  i 
\>U  ©timme  $ 
hk  ©cwalt. 


{©id)  in  etwa«  niif<^cn. 
@i4  tnit  (Sttoa^  ah^tUn  *. 


To  concern  one's  self  about  some-*^ 

thing.  / 

To  trouble  one's  head  about  some-  \  ©id)  «m  (Sttoa^  bcfummcrn. 

thing  (to  meddle  with   some-i 

thing).  J 


1  do  not  meddle  with  other  peo- 
ple's business. 
The  quarrel  (the  contest), 
the  commerce  (the  traffic). 
Strange  (foreign). 

It  is  strange. 


2^  mifd^c  mi(!^  nid&t   in    fvemte 

»i^dnbct. 
bcr  ^anbel  i 

bei'  ^anbel  (has  no  plural), 
frcmb. 
(Sä  i\t  fonberbar. 


He  employs  himself  in  painting. 
The  art  of  painting, 
the  chymistry, 

the  chymist, 

the  art. 


Qt  Qxht  fid^  mit  bcr  2)lalcrci  ah, 
\>U  SJ^alcrei  5 

bic  Qi)\)mU/  biz  @d)eibe!unjl  $ 
bcr  (äi)r)mihv  (bcr  ©d)cibe!unjller)5 
\>ii  Äunfl. 


To  look  at  some  one. 
To  concern  some  one. 
I  look  at  you. 

The  thing. 

I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with  things 

that  do  not  concern  me. 
What  is  that  to  me  ? 
What  is  that  to  you  ? 

To  repeat 
The  repetition. 


{ 


Scmanben  anfc^cn  *. 

Semanbcn  angc]S)cn  *. 

3d)  fc^c  @ic  an. 

bic  Baä)ef 

ha€  2)ing  (plural  c). 

3d)  mifd)c  mid)  nic^t  gem  in  SDin^C/ 

bic  mid)  9flid)tS  an9el)cn. 
t  SBaS  ge^t  baS  mid)  an  ? 
t  SBa«  Qti)t  \>a^  @ic  an  ? 


^tcber]f)olen. 

\ia%    ^U^ec^olen.    (See    Lesson 
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the  beginning,  the  commence- 
ment, 
the  wisdom, 

the  study,  i 

the  goddess, 
the  lord, 
the  nightingale. 
All  commencements  are  difficult. 


bieSBeiS^eit; 

hai  ©tubium  ^  i 

bag  ©tubiren  i 

bie  ®5ttinn  3 

ber  JQtvt  i 

hit  9lad)tt9aU. 

seller  TCnfang  ijl  (d^wer  (a  proverb). 


To  create» 

The  Creator, 

the  creation, 

the  benefit  (the  kindness), 

the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

the  heaven, 

the  earth, 

the  solitude, 

the  lesson, 

the  exercise, 

the  goodness. 


©d^affcn.    Part,  past,  Qcfd&affen, 
Impelt  fd()uf. 

ber  @d)5pfer  j 

hk  @(i^5pfung  ^ 

t>k  SGSo^U^at  5 

\>U  gurd)t  beS  ^errn  5 

ber  «^immet  5 

bte  ^rbe  5 

bie  @infam!eit  $ 

bie  Section  5 

bie  TCufgabe  $ 

bie  ®öte ». 


I  have  done  it  for  your  sake.  |  j^6)  ^abe  e§  3^retmegen  Qcti^axL 
Obs.  The  preposition  tt}e9en  takes  its  place  either  before  or  after  the 
genitive  which  it  governs ;  but  when  it  follows  a  personal  pronoun, 
the  letter  t  is  substituted  for  the  letter  r  of  the  pronoun  which  then 
forms  one  word  with  the  preposition.  The  same  thing  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  J^atben^  on  account  of,  and 
urn — toiUiXi/  for  the  sake  of,  with  this  difference,  that  they  never  stand 
before  the  case.    £x. 


SStcixiitwcQzxif  metnetl^alben^  on  ac- 
count of  me. 

^Deinetwegen/  bcinct^albeni  on  ac- 
count of  thee. 

^einetn^egenf  feinetl^alben/  on  ac- 
count of  him. 

3i)tet)T)eden/  i^reti()alben/on  account 
of  her. 


Unfei;tn)egen/  unfert^alben^  on  ac- 
count  of  us. 

©uretwegec/  euret^!ben/  on  ac- 
count of  you. 

3t)^etn>egen/  t^retiialben/  on  ac- 
coimt  of  them,  for  their  sake. 


^  Substantives  terminating  in  ntnt  form  their  plural  by  changing  utn 
into  en.  £x.  bag  3nbi)[)ibuum/  the  individual ;  plur.  bte  ^nbioibuen  $ 
baS  (Stubium^  the  study ;  plur.  bie  ©tubien.  (See  Introductory  Book, 
page  31.) 

*  Abstract  substantives  have  generally  no  plural  in  G^snciaxL,  «^  Vvr. 
®üte/  the  goodness;  bie  Ctebe/  the  love,  &c.    C^eelxvXxoÖAxcXßrj^Q^ 
O^s  B.  page  34,  and  note  \  page  2,  Method,  PaitW.^ 
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In  the  same  \\'ay  ue  say :  urn  meinetn)iUen^  for  my  sake ;  urn  hexnet* 
»iUen/  for  thy  sake,  &c. 


He  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  her. 

On  account  of  you  and  your 
dhildren,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  me  and  mine,  I  have  put  you 
in  mind  of  and  inculcated  this 
important  and  infallible  truth. 


dt  ^at  es  urn  i^retiDtllen  get^att. 

S^rcts  unb  S^rcr  Äinbcr#  eben 
(ott?o]()l  aU  meinet«  unb  bcr  mci* 
nigen  wegcn^  ^abe  »-^S^nen  bic[c 
n>td)tt9e  unb  unU49ltd)e  SBa^tsr 
})tit  ju  öcmüt^e  gcföl^rt  unb 
eingcfd^&rft. 


The  cleanliness,  the  unclegnliness,  I  tk  SRetnUdifeit  i  bic  Unretnlid^feit. 
the    government    (meaning   the  >  bic  IDbrigf eit  $ 


magistrate). 
Sensible,  reasonable. 
Not  only — but  also. 


oernünftig. 

9'lid)t  allein — fonbern  and). 


EXERCISES. 
189. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  ? — With  much  pleasure. — What 
have  you  for  dinner  ? — We  have  good  soup,  some  fresh  and  salt 
meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like  milk-food  ? — I  like  it 
better  than  all  other  food. — Are  you  ready  to  dine  ? — I  am  ready. 
— Do  you  intend  to  set  out  soon  ? — I  intend  setting  out  next 
week. — Do  you  travel  alone  ? — No,  Madam,  I  travel  with  my 
uncle. — »-Do  you  travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  ? — We  travel  in  t 
carriage. — Did  you  meet  any  one  in  (auf  with  the  dative)  your 
last  journey  to  Berlin  ? — We  met  many  wanderers. — What  do 
you  intend  to  spend  your  time  in  this  summer  ? — I  intend  to  take 
a  short  journey. — Did  you  walk  much  in  your  last  journey  ? — I 
like  much  to  walk,  but  my  uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage, — Did 
he  not  wish  to  walk  ? — He  wished  to  walk  at  first,  but  after 
having  taken  a  few  steps,  he  wished  to  get  into  the  carriage,  so 
that  I  did  not  walk  much. — What  have  you  been  doing  at  school 
to-day  ? — We  have  been  listening  to  our  professor,  who  made  a 
long  speech  on  (über  with  the  accus.)  the  goodness  of  God. — 
What  did  he  say  ? — After  saying,  "  God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  commencement  of  all 
wisdom  ;"  he  said,  "  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  a 
good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God." — Why  did  you  not 
stay  longer  in  Holland  ? — When  I  was  there  the  living  was  dear, 
and  I  had  not  monej*  enough  to  stay  there  longer. — What  sort 
of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  the  way  to  Vienna  ? — It 
was  very  bad  weather  ;  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed,  and  rained 
very  heavily  *. 

*  The  learner  must  here  repeat  all  the  expressions  relative  to  tho 
impersonal  verb  eg  ift/  it  is,  in  Lessons  LVL  and  LVIII. 
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190. 

What  ate  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden? — I  am  walking 
in  it  (baritt). — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  ? — The  singing 
of  the  birds  attracts  me. — Are  there  any  nightingales  in  it  ? — 
There  are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their  singing  enchants 
me. — Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  (über  with  the 
accus.)  you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your 
tender  (jirtlid))  mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  ? — I  confess,  the 
harmony  of  the  singing  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over 
me  than  the  most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. — What 
does  your  niece  amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  ? — She  reads 
a  good  deal  and  writes  letters  to  her  mother. — What  does  your 
uncle  amuse  himself  with  in  his  solitude? — He  employs  himself 
in  painting  and  chymistry. — Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business  ? 
— He  no  longer  does  any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — Why  does 
he  meddle  with  your  business  ? — He  does  not  generally  (gctrö^ns 
lid))  meddle  with  other  people's  business ;  but  he  meddles  with 
mine,  because  he  loves  me. — Has  your  master  made  you  repeat 
your  lesson  to-day  ? — He  has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did  you 
know  it  ? — I  did  know  it  pretty  well. — Have  you  also  done  some 
exercises  ? — I  have  done  some,  but  what  is  that  to  you,  I  beg  ? 
— I  do  not  generally  meddle  with  things  that  do  not  concern  me  ; 
but  I  love  you  so  much  (fo  fe^c)  that  I  concern  myself  much  (fc^r) 
about  what  you  are  doing. — Does  any  one  trouble  his  head  about 
you  ? — No  one  troubles  his  head  about  me  ;  for  I  am  not  worth 
the  trouble. — Not  only  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  health  (bie  ©cfunb^cit),  prudent  people  avoid  ((id)  ^uten 
uor  with  the  dative)  uncleanliness,  and  wash  themselves  often. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

£)rcf  tmb  a^Qigfte  Section. 


OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Thjc  first  or  ample  future  is  formed  from  the  presmt  of  the  auxiliary 
riotxhen*t  to  become  >,  ami  the  iiifiniti¥e  of  the  Terb»  as  in  English  from 
f  Aofl  or  will,  and  the  infimtiTe*    Ex. 


I  shall  love,  he  (she)  will  love. 
Thou  wilt  love,  you  will  love. 
We  shall  love,  thqr  will  love. 


34)  ti>trbe   liehen,  tx   (fte)   witb 

lieben. 
jDu  wirft  IteSeii/  S^t  »erbet  (ßic 

»erben)  lieben. 
SQSir   »erben    lieben/  fU   »erben 

lieben. 


I  shall  be  loved. 

Will  you  love  my  mother  ? 

I  shall  love  her  much. 

I  shall  never  love  her. 

I  shall  love  her  when  she  loves 

me. 
Will  you  go  out  to-day  ? 

To  be  dusty. 

Is  it  dusty  ? 

It  is  dusty. 

It  is  very  dusty. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors  ? 

It  is  very  muddy. 


34  ^^be  geliebt  »erben. 
Sterben ^e  meine  fO^utter  lieben? 
2ä)  »erbe  fie  fe^r  lieben. 
34  »erbe  fte  nie  lieben. 
34  tt>erbe  fte  lieben^  »ann  fie  mt4 
lieben  »irb.  (See  Lesson  XLIX.) 
SBerben  @«e  l^eute  aulge^en  ? 


^tanhiQ  fcpn»/  f^uben. 

3 ft  es  ftaubig  ? 

a^  ift  ftaubig. 

@g  ift  fe^r  ftaubig. 

3ft  eg  f4mu^i9  braupen  ? 

©ö  ift  fe^r  fd^mu^ig. 


To  be  smoky,  to  smoke. 
Is  it  smoky  ?     Does  it  smoke  ? 
It  is  very  smoky.      It    smokes 

much. 
It  is  too  smoky.     It  smokes  too 

much. 


9{aud)en. 
9flaud)te§? 
@6  raud)t  fe^r. 

@$  raud^t  su  fe()r. 


*  The  verb  »erben  *,  when  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  tuture 
and  other  tenses,  loses  its  prouer  signification. 
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To  come  in. 
Will  70U  go  in  ? 

TomU  down. 
Tosii. 


I  wiU  sit  down  on  that  chair. 

Where  did  he  ^t  ? 

He  sat  upon  that  chair. 


«herein  fommen*. 
SBerben  @ie  ^inein  ge^n  ? 


@id)  feften. 

©i^ctt*    (verb    neuter).     Part, 
past,  gefeffen.    Imperf.  faR. 

3d)   »ill  mid)  auf   tiefen  @tu^I 

fe|cn  *. 
SBo  fap  er  ? 
(St  fap  auf  biefem  0tu^le. 


Tohaceleß. 

How  much  money  have  you  left  ? 

I  have  a  crown  left. 

I  have  only  three  crowns  left. 

If  I  pay  him  I  shall  have  but 
little  left. 


Uebrig      bleiben*.        Imperf. 

blieb. 
SBieoicl  (Selb  hUiht  S^nen  übrig  ? 
@d  bleibt  mir  ein  Siller  äbrig. 
@g  bleiben  mir  nur  brei  Z^aUt 

übrig. 
SBcnn  iö)  ii)m  begaste/  loirb  mir 

nur  n^enig  übrig  bleiben  (or  fo 

mxh  mir  nur  loeni^  übrig  blei^ 

ben). 


f^*  A.  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  inversion  of 
propositions;  that  is,  when  that  which  ought  to  stand  first  is  put 
after,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  other.  An  inver- 
sion of  propositions  takes  place  when  the  first  proposition  begins  with 
a  conjimction.    £x. 


If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to  him 

(inversion). 
I  shall  speak  to  him  if  he  comes 

(without  inversion). 
If  it  is  fine  weather  to-morrow  I 

shall  take  a  walk  (inversion). 
I  shall  take  a  walk,  if  it  is  fine 
weather     to-morrow    (Mdthout 
inversion). 


fSenn  er  !ommt/tt)erbe  id^  mit  i^m 

fl>red)en. 
^ä)  »erbe  mit  i^m  fpred^en^  »enn 

er  !ommt. 
fSknn  eg  morgen  fc^6neg  IS^etter  tft# 

n>erbe  tc^  fpajieren  ge^en. 
34  »erbe  fpajteren  ge^en/  »enn  e6 

morgen  fd)5ne6  SBetter  ift. 


^^  B.  The  subject  is  also  placed  after  its  verb,  when  in  an 
inversion  of  propositions  the  conjunction  »enu/  tf,  is  omitted  in  the 
first.    This  omission  of  the  conjunction  may  take  place  or  not ;  but 


*  Whenever  a  will  or  intention,  and  not  merely  futurity,  is  to  be 
expressed,  the  verb  »ollen  *  is  used. 
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when  It  does,  the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  conjunction  f  o# 
then  (so). 


Tkeniso). 

If  I  receive  my  money, 
pay  you. 


I    @o. 


I  shaU 


I 


If   he    speaks 
anwer  him. 


to    me,    1    shall  J 

( 


^efomme  id)  mein  ®elb  (instead 
of:  wenn  id)  mein  ®e(b  bc;» 
.  Bommc)/  fo  bejatjlc  id)  S^nen. 

©priest  cr  ju  mir  (for:  wenn  er 
äu  mit  fprid)t)  fo  werbe  id)  i^m 
antworten. 


Obs.  "When  the  conjunction  wenn  is  not  omitted,  the  conjunction 
[o  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be  omitted  or  not,  unless  tha 
proposition  is  of  a  certain  length. 


If  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  it 
secret,  I  shall  tell  it  you. 


SBenn  @ie  mir  oerfpred)en  wollen^ 
cß  gel^cim  ju  galten/  fo  werbe  idj 
cS  3^nen  fagen. 


I  have  spent  all  my  money,  so 
that  I  have  none  left. 


3d)  i)ahc  mein  gan^eg  @elb  auS« 
gegeben/  fo  H^  mir  Icing  mehr 
übrig  hldht 


Tofill 

To  fill  a  bottle  with  wine. 
I  fill  my  purse  with  money. 

With  what  do  you  fill  that  glass  ? 


gölten  (anfüllen). 

(Sine  glafd)e  mit  ^tixi  anfüllen. 
Sci^  fülle    meinen   SSeutel    (meine 

|36rfe)  mit  (Selb. 
SSomit  füUcn  (Sie  biefeS  ©las  ? 


EXERCISE. 
191. 
Will  your  father  go  out  to-day  ? — He  will  go  out,  if  it  is  fine 
weather. — ^Will  your  sister  go  out  ? — She  will  go  out,  if  it  is  not 
windy. — Will  you  love  my  brother  ? — I  shall  love  him  with  all 
my  heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  you. — Will  your  parents  go  into 
the  country  to-morrow  ? — They  will  not  go»  for  it  is  too  dusty. 
— Shall  we  take  a  walk  to-day  ? — We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for 
it  is  too  muddy  out  of  doors. — Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  rela- 
tion behind  yonder  mountain  ? — I  do  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in  ?— 
We  will  go  in,  if  you  like. — Will  you  go  into  that  room  ? — I 
shall  not  go  into  it,  for  it  is  smoky. — I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing, Madam. — Will  you  not  come  in  ? — Will  you  not  sit  down  ? 
— I  will  sit  down  upon  that  large  chair.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
has  become  of  your  brother  ? — I  will  tell  you.  Here  is  the  chair 
wiwn  which  he  sat  often. — When  did  he  die  ^  —He  died  two  vears 
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ago. — I  am  very  mucli.(fc]S)r)  afflicted  at  it. — Hast  thou  spent  all 
thy  money  ? — I  have  not  spent  all. — How  much  hast  thou  left  of 
it? — I  have  not  much  left  of  it ;  1  have  but  one  florin  left. — 
How  much  money  have  thy  sisters  left  ? — They  have  but  three 
crowns  left. — Have  you  money  enough  left  to  pay  your  tailor  ? — 
I  have  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if  I  pay  him,  1  shall 
have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  your  brothers  have 
left  ? — They  will  still  have  a  hundred  crowns  left. — ^Will  you 
speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him  ? — If  T  see  him,  I  shall  speak 
to  him. — Will  vou  take  a  walk  to-morrow  ? — If  it  is  fine  weather 
I  shall  take  a  walk  ;  but  if  it  is  bad  weather  I  shall  stay  at 
home. — Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker  ? — I  shall  pay  him,  if  I 
receive  my  money  to-morrow. — ^Why  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — If 
your  father  comes  I  shall  not  go ;  but  if  he  does  not  come,  I 
must  go. — Why  do  you  not  sit  down? — If  you  will  stay  with 
(hei)  me,  I  will  sit  down ;  but  if  you  go,  1  shall  go  along  with 
you. — Will  you  love  my  children  ? — If  they  are  good  and  assidu- 
ous, I  shall  love  them  ;  but  if  they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I  shall 
despise  and  punish  them. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  thus  (fo)  ? — 
You  are  not  wrong.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

S3ter  unb  ac^jigfie  £ectiotu 


OF  THE  PAST  OR  COMPOUND  INFINITIVE. 

In  German,  as  in  EngUsh,  the  past  infinitive  is  formed  from  the 
infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of  the  verb ;  but  in 
English  the  past  participle  stands  after  the  infinitive,  whereas  in 
German  it  precedes  it    Ex. 


Have  loved,  to  have  loved. 
In  order  to  have  loved. 
Without  having  loved. 
Have  been  loved. 
To  have  been  loved. 


@elte6t  ffabttti  geliebt  su  tyiUru. 
Urn  geliebt  )n  ^aben. 
C^tu  geliebt  au  l^aben. 
Qktiebt  werben  fei^n. 
(Skliebt  »orten  gu  fepn. 


OF  THE  PAST  FUTURE, 

The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed,  as  the  first  or  simple  future 
(preceding  Lesson),  from  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  merben  *f  and  the 
past  infinitive.     Ex. 


I  shall  have  loved,  he  (she)  will 

have  loved. 
Thou  wilt  have  loved,  you  will 

have  loved. 
We  shall  have  loved,   they  will 

have  loved. 
I  shall  have  been  loved. 


3d)  werbe  geliebt  ^abcn/  er  (fie) 

with  geliebt  ^aben. 
iDu  »irjl  geliebt  ^aben^  S^r  tt?erbct 

(@ie  »erben)  geliebt  Ijaben. 
SBir  werben  geliebt  ^aben/  fie  wer« 

ben  geliebt  t)aben. 
^d)  werbe  geliebt  werben  fepn. 


I  shall  have  written  my  letters     Scb  werbe  meine  Q3riefc  gefd)riebcn 
before  you  return.  böben/  e^e  @ie  gurudfommen. 

{^ann  id)  ha^  $ferb  begal^lt  l^aben 
werbe  (or  werbe  bega^lt  t)ahcn), 
werben  mir  nur  noc^  je^n  iX^alcr 
übrig  bleiben. 

f^*  A.  Whm  at  the  end  of  a  proposition  there  are  two  infinitives, 
two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive  and  a  past  participle,  the  verb 
which  on  account  of  the  conjunction  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end 
of  the  phrase,  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  those  infinitives  or 
participles.    Ex. 

r  SBoS  werben  @ie  t^un/  wann  ®ie  gu 

What  will  you  do  when  you  have  J        ^ittaQC  gegejfen  b^bcn  werben/ 

dined  ?  |        or  werben  ju  ^itta^c   gegejfen 

L      ^abcn  ? 
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r  ,  ,       .  r  ®onn  i*  3^«n  »rubre  gefprod^n 

^^  hen  I  have  spoken  to  your   I  ^J     ^  ^^^^       ^^^^„ 

brother  I  shaU  know  what  I  ^        '  ^^^^  .^  ^.^^„^  ^^ 

g^  B.    The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the  most  elegant  and 
most  usuaL    Ex. 


I  have  told  him  that  you  have 
been  obliged  to  sell  the  horse. 


3d)  ^abe  if)m  gefagt/  ha^  @ie  bad 
^ferb  l)abcn  ocrfaufcn  muffen 
(and  not  oerfaufen  gemu§t  or 
muffen  |)aben). 


77ie  5ame  (feminine). 


The  same  thing. 

One  and  the  same. 
It  is  all  one  (the  same). 


{ 


^iefelbe/   hit  n&mlid^e.    (See 
Lessons  XIV.  and  XVI.) 

^iefelbe  (JbU  ntoltd^e)  &a(i}t, 

jDagfelbe  (ba€  n&mlid^)  ^tng. 

(Einerlei. 

@g  ifl  einerlei 


Mas,  Fern.        Neut 

Such.  @old^er/    fold)e/     fold^eö    (is 

declined  according  to  the  cha- 
racteristic termination). 

Obs,  A.    When  fold)  is  preceded  by  ein  or  {ein/  it  has  the  declensiov 
of  an  adjective.    Ex. 


Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such 

a  child. 
Such  men  merit  esteem. 


@tn  fold^er  ^anxit  eine  fold;e  ^au 

ein  fold^eS  ^inb. 
©old^e  SO?enfd)en  ijerbienen  Äditung. 

Obs,  B,    When  folc^  is  followed  by  ein  it  is  not  declined.    Ex. 

Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such 
a  happiness. 


©old)  ein  SWann/  fold^  eine  grait# 
fold)  ein  ©lücf. 


On  the  outside  of,  without^  out  of. 

The   church  stands  outside  the 

town. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the 

town  gst6* 

The  town  or  dty  gate.  { 


2Cu$er^alb    (a    preposition   go- 
verning the  genitive). 

2)ie  Äii;d)e  tft  außerhalb  ber  ^tabt 

26)  tperbe   @te  oor  hem  Z^oxt 

(@tabtt^ore)  erwarten. 
ba«  @tabtt$or. 
ba«  a|)or  bet  etabt.  ^'? 


tiiil: 


To  go  out 
To  come  out. 


Seldom  (rarely). 
Docs  he  sit  under  the  tree  ? 
He  is  sitting  under  it. 


©eltcn. 

^igt  er  unter  bcm  SBaume  ? 
@r  ft^t  baruntcr.  (Obs,  B.  Lesson 
LIV.) 


To  continue  ^to  proceed).         i 
He  continues  his  speech. 


gortfa^ren». 
gortfe^en». 
I  f  (5r  f&^rt  in  feiner  Siebe  fort. 


The  appetite, 

the  narrative,  the  tale, 

the  shore  (the  coast,  the  hank), 

the  sea-shore, 

on  the  sea-shore. 


{ 


tcr  ^Cppetit^ 

bie  e^lujl/  bie  Suft  jum  (Sflfen  i 

bic  erj&i)Uing  5 

baö  Ufer  i 

hai  Ufer  beS  SDlceveS  5 

am  Ufer  beg  fDlccred. 


Not  until  {not  befoi'e). 
Before. 

I  shall  not  see  him  until  I  go 
thither. 

Did  you  see  him  before  his  de- 
parture ? 

I  do  not  do  it  imtil  you  tell  it 
me. 


^li(i)t  ef)er-big. 
Qc^e/  cl^e  alö;  beüor. 

3rf)   »erbe   i^n   mdjt   fc^en/    ci)i 

(beoor)  id)  i}inQzi)t, 
^aben  ©ie  iJ)n  oor  feiner  2Cbrcif< 

Qcfe^en? 
3d)  t^ue  eg  niä)tf  U^  @ic  es  mir 

frt«>en. 


There  is,  there  arc. 

Here  is,  here  are. 

Here  I  am. 

There  is  my  book. 

There  it  is. 

There  they  are. 

Therefore. 

That  is  the  reason  why.. 

Therefore  I  say  so. 

My  8ister*8  feet  are  cold. 
Her  hands  are  cold. 


^a  i^f  Plural  ta  finb. 
^ier  iftf    —    ^cx  ftnb. 
«!&ter  bin  id), 
^a  ift  mein  f8uä), 
^  tft  eS. 
^a  ftnb  fte. 
jDegn)egen/  ba^er. 
IDad  ift  bie  Urfad^e  n?arum. 
jDcdwegen  fage  id)  ed. 


fO^einer  @d)mefter  frieren  hk  fj&pe. 
3(c  frieren  bie  ^&nbe  (@g  ifl  it)i' 
in  ben  ^&nben  fait). 


9ortfe|en  is  a  regular  verb  active,  and  governs  the  accusative; 
fortfapten  *f  on  the  contrary,  is  neuter  and  irregular,  and  governs  the 
dative  mth  the  preposition  in  ox  mil. 
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EXERCISES. 

192. 

"When  will  you  go  to  Italy  ? — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  have 
learnt  Italian. — ^When  will  your  brothers  go  to  Germany  ? — They 
will  go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German. — When  will  they 
learn  it  ? — They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good  mas- 
ter.— How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid 
for  our  horses  ? — When  we  have  paid  for  them,  we  shall  h^ve 
only  a  hundred  crowns  left. — Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  the  carriage  ? — I  have  told  him  so. — 
Have  you  written  to  the  same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote  ? — 
I  have  not  written  to  the  same,  but  to  another. — rfave  they 
already  answered  you  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter 
next  week, — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  person  ? — I  have  never 
sttjn  sach  a  one. — Have  you  already  seen  our  church  ? — I  have 
not  seen  it  yet. — Where  does  it  stand  ? — It  stands  outside  the 
town. — If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I  will  go  with  you  in  order  to  show 
it  to  you. — Who  is  there  ? —  It  is  I. — Who  are  those  men  ? — 
They  are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak  to  you. — Of  what  coun- 
try are  they  ? — They  are  Americans.— Where  have  you  been 
since  I  saw  you  ? — We  sojourned  long  on  the  sea-shore,  until  a 
ship  arrived,  which  brought  us  to  France. — ^Will  you  continue 
your  narrative  ? — Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in  France  when  we 
were  taken  to  the  king,  who  received  (aufnahm)  us  very  well,  an(/ 
sent  us  back  to  our  country. — ^Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — I  am 
looking  for  my  little  brother. — If  you  wish  to  find  him,  you  must 
go  into  the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — The  garden  is  large,  and  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  find  him,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in  which  pan 
(bcr  S^cil)  of  the  garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under  the  large  tree 
»^tider  which  we  were  sitting  yesterday. — Now  I  shall  find  him. 

193. 

Why  do  your  children  not  live  in  France? — They  wish  to  learn 
English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England. — Why  do 
you  sit  near  the  fire  ? — My  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — What  do  the  people  live  upon 
that  live  on  the  sea-shore  ? — They  live  upon  fish  alone. — Why 
will  you  not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ? — I  himted  yesterday  the 
whole  day,  and  I  killed  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  shall  not  go  any  more  a  hunting. — ^Why  do  you  not 
eat  ? — I  shall  not  eat  before  I  have  a  good  appetite. — Why  does 
your  brother  eat  so  much  ? — He  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the 
reason  he  eats  so  much. — If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I 
lent  you,  why  do  you  not  return  them  to  me  ? — I  intend  reading 
them  once  more,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  y\o\.  "^^x.  x^Xayca^  ^^ 
them  to  you  ;  but  I  shall  return  them  to  yow  äs  soq^\  ^%  \  V-a^^i^U 
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read  them  a  (ium)  second  time«— Why  did  you  not  hring  me  my 
clothes  ? — They  were  not  made,  therefore  I  did  not  bring  them  ; 
but  1  bring  them  you  now,  here  they  are. — You  have  learnt 
your  lesson,  why  has  your  sister  not  learnt  hers  ? — She  has  taken 
a  walk  with  my  mother,  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not  learnt 
It ;  but  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. — When  will  you  correct  my 
exercises  ? — I  will  correct  them  when  you  bring  me  those  of 
your  sister. — Do  you  think  (glauben)  you  have  made  faults  in 
them  ? — I  do  not  know. — If  you  have  made  faults,  you  have  not 
studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons  must  be  learnt  well, 
to  make  no  ÜEiults  in  the  exercises. — It  is  all  the  same,  if  you  do 
not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn  them  before 
(fo  werbe  i4  ft^  ^ft)  to-morrow. — ^You  must  make  no  faults  in 
your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  you  want,  in  order  to  make  none. 
(See  end«of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 


«or 


EIGHTY.FIFTH  LESSON. 

Sünf  unb  ad^tjigfte  Section. 


To  die  of  a  disease. 
Hie  floiall-pox^ 

She  died  of  the  small-pox. 

The  fever,  the  intennitting  fever. 

He  had  a  cold  fit. 

He  has  an  ague. 

His  fever  has  returned. 

The  apoplexy. 
He  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy. 


^n  einer  (dative)  ^ranf^eit  fter« 

ben  *. 
bie  S3(attern  (plural  of  bte  SßlaU 

UVi  the  blister,  the  pustule,  the 

pock). 
@te  ift  an  ben  S5lattern  geflorben. 
bag  ^itUvt  baö  SS3ed)felfteber. 
@r  ^ttt  einen  2CnfaIl  oon  gieber. 
@r  ^at  bag  ^ithtv  bcfommen. 
@r  })at  bag  gieber  micber  befom« 

men. 
ber  ^djla^,  ber  ®(l()lad{Iuf. 
jr  ^er  ©d^lad  ^at  i^n  gerührt. 
1  (Sc  tfl  t>om  ®(i)la9e  gerührt  werben. 


To  sell  well. 


Wine  sells  well. 


Cloth  sells  well. 


Wme  will  sell  well  next  year. 


r  ®uten  ^Cbgang  ^aben*. 
<  ®ut  abgeben*. 
( SBiel  Äiufer  finben*. 
1 2)er  SBetn  ge^t  gut  ab  i^at  guten 

2Cbgang). 
t  >Da§  Züd)  ^at  guten  2Cbgang  (ftn^ 

htt  oiet  Ä&ufer). 
t2)er  SBein   wirb  n&d^fleS  Sa^r 
guten  2Cbgang  ^aben. 


To  ojien. 


To  shut. 


I  Oeffnen/ aufmad)en/  auffd^ltefen*». 

{3umad)en/    gufdjUcfen  *  ^    (active 
verbs). 
3uge]()en*/ gufd^liefen*.  Part,  past, 
gefd)lojTcn.    Imperf.  fd)lof. 


^  Ocffnen  and  aufma(i)en  mean  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  order  to  p^ive 
access,  as:  bie  Z^ovct  hit  Z\){\v  eineg  ^intmeriS/  einen  @d}ran!/  einen 
^rief  bffnen  or  auf  madden/  to  open  the  town-gates,  the  door  of  a  room, 
a  cupboard,  a  letter.  jDeffhen  is  only  employed  to  make  an  opening  in 
the  tning  itself,  as :  einen  iziajmnif  eine  icber/  ein  ®efd)n)ür  bffnen/  to 
open  a  corpse,  a  vein,  an  abscess,  because  there  is  no  opening  yet.  So 
we  say  bie  ßaufgrdben  bffnen/  to  open  the  trenches.  2Cuffd)Uefen  is  only 
employed  in  speaking  oif  things  that  are  shut  with  a  ke^  ox  ^mi^o^. 

*  Tne  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  jjUmaii^xv  tcoA  •\j5\^\ä.« 
f rnV  as  between  aufmad}cn  and  auffd)Ue^en*. 

X  2 
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To  open. 
That  door  opens  easily. 

The  door  does  not  shut. 
The  window  shuts  welL 


"Aufgeben  *  (a  neuter  verb)^  |td^ 

6ffnen. 
2)tefe  S^fic  %t^t  teid^t  auf  (ijt  leidit 

in  6ffnen). 
)Dle  Zi)tix  f(i)lieft  nid)t. 
I^ad  ^tnftn  f(i)Uef  t  gut. 


Far  off,  from  afar. 

That  house  is  seen  far  ofi*. 


S3on  iveitcm^  Don  ferne. 
SJ^an  fte^t  btcfcs  «i^aug  Don  weitem 
(»on  feme). 


{@ommer!(eiber  M^t  man  ntc^t  im 
Sßintcr. 
@ommer!(ciber   iverben   nid^t   im 
fßinter  getrageiu 


That  is  not  said. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. 

It  is  clear. 

To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 


^ad  iDtrb  nic^t  gcfagt. 
2)ad  i|l  unbegreiflid). 
@ö  ifl  beutlic^. 

aScgrcifcn*.    Part,  past,  bcgciffen. 
Imperf.  bcgrif. 


According  to  circumstances. 

I'he  disposition. 
The  circumstance. 

According  as. 
That  is  according  to. 
It  depends. 


{^ac^  ben  Umflänben. 
^aö)  S3efc%affcn^eit  bcr  Umjl&nbc. 
I  bie  ä3efci^affen^eit$ 
I  bee  Umflanb. 


I  9ladf)bem/  ie  nad)bem/  in  fo  fern. 

{^ladjhtm  e§  ifl  (i(ad}bem  eg  !ommt> 
9iac^bem  bte  Umfldnbe  finb. 


Do  not  put  the  glass  upon  the 
table,  for  it  will  break. 

To  put. 
To  lay. 

To  set,  to  seat. 
To  stick. 


stellen  ®ie  bag  ®la§  md)t  auf  ben 
Zi^dji  benn  eg  mt\>  itvbvcd}cxu 
Imperf.  jerbrac^. 

stellen. 

liegen. 

@e^cn. 

(Stcrfen  K 


^  ©teilen  is  used  when  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  is,  as  it  were, 

standing  upright,  and  legen  when  it  is  lying.     Ex.  2)ie  ©läfer/  bie 

glafcbe  auf  ben  Zi\dj  jleUcn»  to  put  the  glasses,  the  bottle  on  the  table; 

«n  ^inb  auf  bag  S3ett  le^eur  to  pV^^^  ^  ^^"^^  w\\oTL\iKÄ\i^^\  ^\\x  scuih 
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Are  the  women  handsome  ? 
They  are  8o:  they  are  rich  and 
handsome. 

What  countrywoman  is  she  ? 
She  is  from  France. 


@inb  bie  grauen  f(^6n? 

®ie  jtnb  Cos  fie  ftnb  Xii^  nnb 

raBoi^eriftlie? 

laBoijliiei)er? 

'I  ®ie  ift  auö  (or  eon)  S^^anfreid). 


To  be  angry  at  somebody  (about 

anything). 
What  are  you  angry  about  ? 


S3&fe  auf  3emanben  (aber  (^ixoa^) 

fe^n. 
SBorüber  jtnb  @te  b&fe  ? 


Are  you  sorry  for  having  done  it  ?  |  H^ut  ed  3^nen  leib/  eö  gct^an  ^u 

(  m  t^ut  mir  leib. 
1  am  sorry  for  it.  <  @d  ifl  mir  nid)t  lieb.  (See  Lessoe 

(     LXXIX.) 


Polite  (courteous),  impolite  (un-  i  ^hfli^  i  un^bflii^. 

civil). 
Happy»  unhappy.  |  ©lüdlid^ii  unglucflid). 


What  sort  of  pen  have  you  lost  ? 

A  gold  one. 

What  sort  of  pens  has  your  sister 

made? 
Good  ones. 


flBa$  for  cine  Seber   ^aUn   ®ie 

oerloren  ? 
@ine  dolbene. 
SBaS  for  gebern  ^at  S^re  @d)Te|tcr 

demad)!  ? 
O^ute. 


auf  baS  S3ett  legen/  to  put  a  coat  upon  the  bed ;  wo  ^aben  ®ie  meinen 
Q)to(t  ^ingefteUt  ?  where  have  you  placed  my  stick  i  wo  l^aben  ®te  mdn 
SOleffer  ^inQcIcgt  ?  where  have  you  put  my  knife  ?  ITie  verbs  flehen  ♦ 
and  liegen  *  may  be  explained  by  the  English  verbs,  to  stand  and  to 
lie.  £x.  Si)r  ®to^  fle^t  in  meinem  dimmer/  your  stick  is  (stands)  in 
my  room;  ^\)t  ©ruber  fte^t  am  genfler/  your  brother  stands  at  the 
window;  2^t  SJlefler  liegt  auf  Um  SIifd)e/  your  knife  is  (lies)  upon  the 
table;  l^ier  {Ic^t  3^t  ©toct  unb  ba  liegt  ^t)t  ^^effer/ here  stands  your 
stick  and  there  lies  your  knife.  ®c|en  nearly  answers  to  the  English 
verb  to  seat,  as :  fe^en  ®ie  fid)  ^ier^er/  seat  yourself  here.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  following  idiom :  Semanben  in  ben  ©tanb  fe^en/  to  enable 
some  one,  as :  id)  \)aU  t^n  in  ben  @tanb  gefegt/  eg  ju  tfyin,  I  have 
enabled  him  to  do  it.  ©tedleu/  as  an  active  verb,  is  used  with  the  pre- 
position  in  followed  by  the  accusative.  Ex.  3n  bie  Slafd)e  ftecfeu/  to 
put  into  the  pocket.  We  shall  hereafter  see  various  other  example«  oC 
these  verbs. 
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EXERCISE. 
194. 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die? — She  died  of  the  fever. — 
How  is  your  brother  ? — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He  died 
three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  he  was  very  well  last 
summer  when  I  was  in  the  country.  Of  what  did  he  die  ? — He 
died  of  apoplexy. — How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ? — She  is 
not  well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (unb  biefen  SOlorgcn  toteber). 
— Has  she  the  intermitting  fever  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  she  often 
has  cold  fits. — What  has  become  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  at 
your  mother's? — She  died  this  morning  of  apoplexy. — Did  the 
wine  sell  well  last  year? — It  did  not  sell  very  well ;  but  it  will 
sell  better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it 
will  not  be  dear. — Why  do  you  open  the  door  ? — ^Do  you  not  see 
how  it  smokes  here  ? — I  do  see  it ;  but  you  must  open  the  win- 
dow instead  of  opening  the  door. — The  window  does  not  open 
easily,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door. — ^When  will  you 
shut  it  ? — I  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke. — ^Why 
do  you  not  put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  ? — If  I 
put  them  upon  that  little  table,  they  will  break. — Did  you  often 
go  a  fishing  when  you  were  in  that  country  ? — ^We  often  went  a 
fishing  and  a  hunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  country, 
you  will  see  the  castle  of  my  father. — You  are  very  polite,  Sir  ; 
but  I  have  seen  that  castle  already«  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH  LESSON, 

©ec^S  unb  a^tjigfle  Section. 


The  utility^  the  use, 
the  advantage. 
This  thing  is  of  no  use. 
To  profit  by  a  thbg. 
To  turn  a  thing  to  profit. 
To  be  useful  to  any  one. 
Of  what  use  is  that  ? 
That  is  of  no  use. 

Useful. 
Useless. 
Is  it  useful  to  write  a  great  deal  ? 
It  is  useful. 


Is  It  well  (right)  to  do  it  ? 
It  IS  not  well  (wrong). 

What  is  that  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

To  be  called. 


What  is  your  name  ? 

My  name  is  Charles. 

What  do  you  call  this  in  German? 

How  do  you  express  (say)  this  in 

French  ? 
What  is  that  called  ? 
To  name. 


bcr  klugen  i 
ber  SBort^eit. 

^iefe  ®ad)c  i\t  )?on  feinem  Ü^u^n. 
Stufen  au4  einer  ©ad^e  ^ie^en  *. 
&iä)  eine  ©ad^e  ju  ^u|e  mad)en. 
3emanbem  nu^en  (or  nü^en). 
9S$02U  nö^t  ha^  ? 
^ag  nu^t  mdjt^. 

Unnütz  nuglod. 

3fl  eö  n&^li^  tJtet  au  fdf)rciben  ? 

(&i  ill  n&W^. 


Sft  ed  biUidz  eg  ju  t^un  ? 
@g  ijt  unbiUia  (unre(i()a 


f!Baö  ifl  hat  ? 

3dS)  weip  nid)t/  wa«  es  ijt. 


«Reißen*.    Part,  past,  gc^ciJcB. 

Imperf.  ]()iep. 
••Söie]^eifcn®ie? 
••  Sdf)  ^ei$e  (mein  9tamen  ifl)  itart 
SBie  ^eif  t  bad  auf  beutfd^  ? 
SBie  fagen  @ie  bas  auf  frangSjifdo  ? 


SBie  nennt  man  bag  ? 
Solennen*.     Part,   past,   genannt 
Imperf.  nannte. 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PERSONS '. 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  without  or  with  the  article. 
Without  the  article  they  take  g  in  the  genitive,  and  en  in  the  dative 


*  For  the  proper  names  of  countries  and  towns,  see'.AÄ'aÄOTiW.V^sA 
page  17,  et  seq.  Metb  Parr  II.) 
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and  accusative ;  with  the  article  they  add  nothing  to  their  termination. 
Ex. 


NoM.  SSSil^elm      or  bci;  Sßil$elm# 

Gbn.  S8il^elm§    —  oeg  SQSt(i)clm/ 

Dat.  SQilbelmen  —  bcm  SEBil^lm/ 

Ace.  SBtl()eImen  —  ben  fSiil^zim, 


Wilham. 
of  William. 
to  William. 

William. 


NoM.  (SUfabet^ 
Gen.  (Sltfabetl^ö 
Dat.  (Slifabct^en 
Ace.   (Sltfabctl^en 


bit  m\aUtt}, 
ber  @lifabett)/ 
ber  @afabet^/ 
bte  (SUfabct^/ 


Elizaheth. 
of  EUzabeth. 
to  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth. 


Obs.  A  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  fd^/  tt  fl/  ^/  ^t  it  take  enS 
in  the  genitive.  Ex.  S^^an)/  Francis;  gen.  gran^end.  Names  of 
females  in  a  or  e  (the  common  endings  for  almost  all  such  names) 
change  in  the  genitive  a  or  c  into  cud.  Ex.  Sßil^etmina/  Wilhelmine ; 
gen.  SBtl()etmtnenö/  of  Wilhelmine.  Seonorc/  Eleanor ;  Seonorcn6#  of 
Eleanor. 

Obs,  B.  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  genitive  is  not  a  part  of 
the  name,  it  is  commonly  separated  by  an  apostrophe  as  in  Engliäh. 
Ex.  ed^itter'S  ©cbic^tc/  Schiller's  poems;  ©oet^c'd  SBcrfe/  Goethe's 
works. 


Sooner — than. 
Rather — than. 
He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I. 

Rather  than  squander  my  money 
I  would  throw  it  into  the  river. 

I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go 

thither. 
I  will  rather  burn  the  coat  than 

wear  it. 


e^er— ölö. 

giebcr — als. 

6r  ifl  cber  angcfommcn  aI6  iö:^. 

Sicbcr  merfe  iö:^  mein  @elb  in  ben 

gluf /  e^e  iä)  eö  )?erfd)n)enbe. 
@^e  idS)   mein  6^elb  t)erfd;}menbe/ 

merfe  idj  eg  liebev  in  ben  glu^ 
Sd()  tüiü  ii)m  lieber  be^a^len/  a(6 

l)tn0e^en. 
^0)  toill  ben  Siod  lieber  )>erbrennenf 

aid  il)n  tragen. 


Sure, 

To  bo  sure  of  a  thing. 

1  am  sure  of  that. 

I  am  sure  that  he  has  arrived. 


^ 


I  am  sure  of  it. 
kpow  it  wcQL 


} 


einer  @adf)e  gewif  fe^n  *. 
3dS)  bin  be|Ten  gemiß. 
Zi)  weif  (or  bin)  gewif,  bo§ 
angefommen  ifl. 

3*^  weiß  eg  gewi^. 


er 
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To  repair  to,  to  go  to. 

I  went  to  my  room. 

He  repaired  to  that  town. 

To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's 

regiment. 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 
He  repaired  thither. 
Repair  to  where  yon  please. 


^i^  roo^n  begeben  *. 
Zä)  begab  mid)  auf  mein  Simmer. 
(Sv  U^ah  ftd)  in  tiefe  @tabt. 
^16)  sur  2Crmee^  $u  feinem  SEegi 

mente  begeben*. 
2ä)  i)aU  midi)  an  bicfcnlDrt  begeben. 
(Sr  ^at  ftd^  ba^in  begeben, 
©e^en  ®ie  wo^in  @ic  wollen. 


George  the  Third. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Henry  the  Fourth« 


©eorg  ber  S)ritte. 
Stibmig  ber  SSier^e^nte. 
•{)einncb  ber  SSiecte. 


Europe,  European. 
Fluently. 
Charles  the  Fifth  spoke  several 
European  languages  fluently. 


@uropa$  @uropMtdi). 
®el&uftg. 

^arl   ber   günfte   fpradj)  (^ei&ufta 
mehrere  (Surop&ifd^e  @prac()en. 


Such  a  thing. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  ? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a 

thing  ? 
I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of 

such  a  thing. 


@o  @tn)ad. 

«^aben  @ie  jje  fo  i&txoa^  gefe]()en? 

«f>aben  ®ie  ie  fo  @tn)ad  gei^brt  ? 

3d)  ^abe  nie  fo  dtwa^  gefe^en  nocb 
ge^brt. 


EXERCISES. 
195. 
Wlien  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  ? — I  saw  It  when  I  was 
travelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  that  I  have 
over  seen  ;  it  is  seen  far  off. — ^How  is  that  said  ? — ^That  is  not 
said.  That  cannot  be  comprehended. — Cannot  every  thing  be 
expressed  in  your  language  ? — Every  thing  can  be  expressed,  but 
not  as  in  yours. — Will  you  rise  early  to-morrow? — It  will  depend 
upon  circumstances ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early  I  shall  rise  early,  but 
if  I  go  to  bed  late,  1  shall  rise  late. — Will  you  love  my  children  ? 
— If  they  are  good,  I  shall  love  them. — ^Will  you  dine  with  us 
to-morrow? — If  you  get  ready  (jubereiten  lajfen)  the  food  I  like,  I 
shall  dine  with  you. — Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which  you 
received  this  morning  ?— I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — When  will 
you  read  it  ? — I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time. — Of  what 
use  is  that? — It  is  of  no  use. — Why  have  you  picked  it  up? — 
I  have  picked  it  up,  in  order  to  show  it  to  you. — Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
shall  ask  my  brother  who  will  tell  you. — Where  have  you  found 
it  ?  -I  have  found  it  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  near  the  wood« — 
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Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar  ? — I  did  not  want  to  perceive  it 
from  afar,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the  river.-^Have  you  ever 
seen  such  a  thing  ? — Never. — Is  it  useful  to  speak  much  ? — If 
one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  language  it  is  useful  to  speak  a 
great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  ? — It  is  more 
useful  to  speak  than  to  write ;  but  in  order  to  learn  a  foreign 
language,  one  must  do  both  (beibeö). — Is  it  useful  to  write  all 
that  one  says  ? — That  is  useless. 

196. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  ? — I  took  it  out  of  the 
room  of  your  friend  (fem.). — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other 
people  ? — It  is  not  right,  I  know  ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope 
that  your  friend  will  not  be  displeased :  for  I  will  return  it  to 
her  as  soon  as  I  have  read  it. — What  is  your  name  ? — My  name 
is  William. — What  is  your  sister's  name  ? — Her  name  is  Eleanor. 
— Why  does  Charles  complain  of  his  sister  ? — Because  she  has 
taken  his  pens. — Of  whom  do  those  children  complain  ? — Francis 
complains  of  Eleanor  and  Eleanor  of  Francis. — Who  is  right  ? — 
They  are  both  wrong ;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books 
and  Francis  Eleanor's. — To  whom  have  you  lent  Schiller's 
works  ? — I  have  lent  the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second 
to  Elizabeth. — How  is  that  said  in  French  ? — That  is  not  said  in 
French. — How  is  that  said  in  German  ? — It  is  said  thus. — Has 
the  tailor  already  brought  you  your  new  coat  ? — He  has  brought 
it  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me  well. — Will  he  make  vou  another  ? 
— He  must  make  me  another ;  for  rather  than  wear  it  I  will  give 
it  away. — Will  you  use  that  horse  ? — I  shall  not  use  it. — ^Why 
will  you  not  use  it? — Because  it  does  not  suit  me. — Will  you 
pay  for  it  ? — I  will  rather  pay  for  it  than  use  it. — To  whom  do 
those  fine  books  belong  ? — They  belong  to  William.— Who  has 
given  them  to  him  ? — His  good  father. — ^Will  he  read  them  ? — 
He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them. — Are  you  sure  that  he 
will  not  read  them  ? — I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he  has  told  me  so.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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EIGHTY^EVENTH   LESSON. 

©icbcn  unb  ad^tjigjle  gcctiom 


Sweet, 

mild, 

agreeable. 
Sweet  wine, 
A  mild  zeph}T, 
A  mild  air, 
A  soft  sleep. 
Nothing  makes  life  more  agreeable 
than  the  society  of  and  inter- 
course with  our  friends. 

Sour,  acid. 


@üf5 

fanfti 

angenei)m  i 

füf  er  SBein  ^ 

ein  fanfter  3ep^9r  5 

eine  fanfte  Suft » 

ein  fanfter  @<i^laf. 

^id)t^  mad)t  bag  Seben  an^ene^mer^ 
aU  bie  @efeUfd^ft  unb  ber  Utw 
gong  mit  unfern  greunben. 

@auer. 


7b  cry,  to  scream,  to  shriek. 
To  help, 

lliou  helpest,  he  helps. 
I  help  him  to  do  it. 
I  help  you  to  write. 

I  will  help  you  to  work. 
To  cry  out  for  help. 


{ 


©(freien*.  Part,  past,  gefdj) tie  en. 
Imperf.  fc^rie. 

Reifen*  (governs  the  dative). 
Part,  past,  geholfen.  Imperf. 
?)alf, 

©u  ^ilfft,  er  ^ilft. 

^d)  ^elfe  it)m  barin. 

34  ^^R  t^ni  barin  be^ulflid^. 

3(^   ^elfe  S^nen   fdj)reiben.    (See 

Lesson  XLII.) 
3(^  mite  3^nen  arbeiten  Reifen. 
Um  ^ölfe  fdyreien  *. 


To  mqmre  after  some  one. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 

pass  that  plate  to  me  ? 
Will  you  pass  that  plate  to  me  if 

you  please  ? 

To  vfsach. 

If  you  please. 


Complaisant,  pleasing. 


{ 

I 


^iö:^    naä)   3emanbem  erfunbigen 

(nad)  3emanbem  fragen). 
S&otten  @te  bie  ©ute  ^aben/  mir 

biefe  ®d)ü|fel  ju  reiben  ? 
Pollen   @$ie   mir   gef&Itigft  biefe 

@d^üffel  retd)en  ? 

©efdUigfl. 

^enn  eö  3$nen  def&ttig  ifU  .^ 

©ef&aig.  JV 
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Ad  you  please. 
At  your  pleasure. 
As  you  Uke. 

To  knock  at  the  door. 
To  .happen. 


Sometlung  has  happened. 

What  has  happened  ? 
A    great    misfortune    has   hap- 
pened. 
Nothing  has  happened. 
A  misfortune  has  happened  to  him. 
I  had  an  accident. 


fSHe  H  S^nm  dcf&Sid  ifL 


I  2Cn  bie  St^ür  ftopfen. 

®i^  ereignen^  ftd^  S^l^aden* 
(take  l^abcn  for  their  aux- 
iliary). 

SSorfaUen*/  gefd^e^en*^  begegnen 
(take  fe^n). 

(So  ^at  jtdf)  Qtxoa^  sugctragen 
(ereignet). 

^ad  ifl  vorgefallen  (gef4)e|)en)? 

@S  tfl  ein  groped  Unglüct  gefc^e^en. 

@ö  ifl  9li6iti  oorgcfaUen. 

@6  ift  i^m  ein  Unglüct  begegnet. 

^d)  ^atte  einen  Zufall. 


To  pour. 

To  pour  away. 
To  shed. 
To  shed  tears. 

A  tear. 
With  tears  in  his«  her,  our,  or  my 

eyes. 
I  pour  wine  into  a  glass. 
I  put  com  into  a  sack. 
I  pour  out  some  drink  for  that 

man. 
I  ])our  away  the  wine,  for  it  is 

good  for  nothing. 


®tefen*#   fd^ütten/   einfc^en« 
!en. 

SBeggiefen*. 

SScrgießen*. 

^^rdnen  ocrgiepen  *.     (Part,  past, 

ücrgoflen.    Imperf.  loergop.) 
@ine  S^^r&ne. 
^it  t^rdnenben  TCugcn. 

3cf)  giefe  ^ein  in  tin  ©lag. 

3ci^  fd^ätte  betreibe  in  einen  @act. 

3d)  \d)cnU  biefem  fü^anne  ju  trin^ 

{en  ein. 
^^  giepe  ben  ^ein  )t?eg  i  bcnn  cr 

taugt  mäjt^. 


As  to,  as  for,  witk  respect 


to,      J 


Ik. 


tSBaö     anbetreffen*    (anbc* 
troffen/  anbetraf). 

tSBaö  anbelangen. 
As  to  me,  I  do  not  know  what  to  i  f  SBaö     midj)     anbetrifft     (anbe* 
s^y.  I      langt)/  fo  weiß  id;  nid;t/  »as  id) 

fagen  foil. 
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To  meet  vfiih. 


Where  have  you  met  with  him  ? 


t^Cntccffen*  governs  the  Ace. 
Part,  past,  getroffen.  Imperf. 
traf. 

t  SBo  i)aUn  @{e  ifyn  angetrofen? 


I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to. 

He  does  not  know  what  to  answer. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  buy. 


t  ^d)  weif  nid^t,  »ad  id)  t^un  foU. 
t3c^  n>etp  xiidjt,  mo^in  id^  ge^n 

folL 
t  @r  n}etf  nid^t/  maö  er  antworten 

[Ott. 

f  fCBir  »t|fcn  ntd^t/  toai  toxi  laufen 
fetten. 


To  unbosom  one's  self  to  some 

one. 
To  trust  some  one. 

To  distrust  one. 

Do  you  trust  that  man  ? 

I  do  trust  him. 

He  trusts  me. 

We  must  not  trust  every  body. 

To  laugh  at  somethinp^. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that  ? 

I  do  laugh  at  it. 

At  what  do  you  laugh  ? 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one. 

I  laugh  at  (deride)  you. 


{ 


&\d}  Semanbem  vertrauen. 

3emanbem  trauen  or  loertrauen. 

@tnem  miftrauen. 

@inem  ni4)t  trauen. 

Strauen  (or  vertrauen)  @ie  biefem 

SO^anne? 
Sd)  traue  (or  vertraue)  i^m. 
@r  traut  (or  vertrauet)  mir. 
SSir   möfifen   nid^t    einem    3eben 

trauen. 
Ueber  ctxoai  lad()en. 
Sadden  @ie  barüber  ? 
2d)  l<Kd)t  barüber. 
SSorübcr  lachen  ®ie  ? 
3<manben     auslachen    (or     oer« 

tac^n). 
2d}  ladit  ®ic  aud  (oerlad)e  8te). 


FktlL 

A  full  glass. 

A  full  glass  of  ^vi^e. 

A  book  full  of  errors. 


@in  uotteö  ®(aS. 

(Stn  ma€  oottfGSein  (ein  botted  (^la6 
SBein). 
I  (Sin  S3ud^  ootter  Seller. 


The  means. 
To  afford  (to  have  the  means). 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  ? 


bad  sQ^ittel. 

2)ie  SOlittcl  ^aben  *. 

faulen '4 


■1 


31d 


I  can  afford  it. 

I  cannot  afford  it. 

Tbeladjr, 


Sd)  ^abc  tie  mttü  ha^u  (i^  ^aU 
fie). 

3d)  l^abc  fie  nid)t. 
bte  >Dame. 


To  taste,  to  like,  to  relish. 

Hew  do  you  like  this  \rane  ? 
I  like  it  well. 
I  don't  like  it. 


^ie  fc^mecft  3^nen  biefer  äBetn? 
@r  fc^med^t  mir  gut. 
@r  fd^medi'  mir  nidS)t. 


EXERCISES. 

197. 

Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ? — They  will 
rather  tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — What  does  this  man 
ask  me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  him. — 
If  he  will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house,  I  will  pay  him 
what  I  owe  him, — He  will  rather  lose  his  money  than  repair 
thither. — Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  several  European 
languages,  said  that  we  should  (man  majfe)  speak  Spanish  with 
the  gods,  Italian  with  our  (feiner)  mistress  (tie  beliebte/  Obs.  Les- 
son LV.),  French  with  our  (feinem)  friend  (masc),  German  with 
soldiers,  English  with  geese  {hU  ©ans)»  Hungarian  (ungarif<i())  with 
horses,  and  Bohemian  (bi^mifdj))  with  the  devil  (ber  Seufel). — ^Why 
does  the  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  her  ? — She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman,  her 
friend,  who  was  so  very  good  to  her  (ber  i^r  fo  ml  @ute«  get^an  ^ot), 
died  a  few  days  ago. — Of  what  illness  did  he  die  ? — He  was  struck 
with  apoplexy. — Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  letters? 
— I  have  helped  him. — ^Will  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  go  to 
town  ? — I  will  help  you  to  work,  if  you  will  help  me  to  get  a 
livelihood. — Have  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so 
cheap  ? — I  have  inquired  after  him  ;  but  nobody  could  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  him. — ^Where  did  he  live  when  you  were 
here  three  years  ago  ? — He  lived  then  in  Charles  Street,  No.  55. 
— How  do  you  like  this  wine  ? — 1  like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a 
little  sour. 

198. 

How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples  ? — She  likes  them  very 
well ;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ? — ^W^ith  much  pleasure. — 
Shall  (foU)  I  pass  these  fishes  to  you  ? — I  will  thank  you  to  pass 
them  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  ? — You  will 
oblige  (ücrbinben*)  by  passing  it  to  her. — How  does  your  mother 
like  our  food  ? — She  likes  it  very  well ;  but  she  says  that  she  has 
eaten  enough. — What  dost  thou  ask  me  for? — Will  you  be  kind 
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enough  to  give  me  a  little  bit  of  (oon)  that  mutton  ? — Will  you 
pass  me  the  bottle,  if  you  please? — Have  you  not  drunk  enough? 
— Not  yet ;  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  give  (einfd)enf en)  you 
some  wine  ? — No,  I  like  cider  better. — ^Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I 
do  not  know  what  to  eat. — ^Who  knocks  at  the  door  ? — It  is  a 
foreigner. — ^Why  does  he  cry? — He  cries  because  a  great  mis- 
fortune has  happened  to  him. — What  has  happened  to  you  ? — 
Nothing  has  happened  to  me. — Where  will  you  go  to  this  even- 
ing ? — I  don't  know  where  to  go  to. — ^Where  will  your  brothers 
go  to  ? — I  do  not  know  where  they  will  go  to  ;  as  to  me,  I  shall  go 
to  the  theatre. — ^Why  do  you  go  to  town  ? — I  go  thither  in  order 
to  purchase  »ome  books.  Will  you  go  thither  with  me  ? — I  will 
go  with  you  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  there. — Must  I  sell 
to  that  man  on  credit  ? — You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  credit ; 
you  must  not  trust  him,  for  he  will  not  pay  you. — Has  he  already 
deceived  any  body  ? — He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants 
who  have  trusted  him. — Must  I  trust  those  ladies  ? — ^You  may 
trust  them ;  but  as  to  me,  I  shall  not  trust  them ;  for  I  have 
often  been  deceived  by  the  women,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
say,  we  must  not  trust  every  body. — Do  those  merchants  trust 
you  ? — They  do  trust  me,  and  I  trust  them. 

199. 

Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at  ? — They  laugh  at  those 
ladies  who  wear  red  gowns  {^a^  ÄUib)  with  yellow  ribbons. — ^Why 
do  those  people  laugh  at  us  ? — They  laugh  at  us  because  we 
speak  badly. — Ought  we  to  (muf  man)  laugh  at  persons  who 
speak  badly  ? — ^We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them  ;  we  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders  (gc^(er), 
we  ought  to  correct  them  to  them. — What  are  you  laughing  at  ? 
— I  am  laughing  at  your  hat ;  how  long  (fcit  »ann)  have  you 
been  wearing  it  so  large  ? — Since  (fcitbcm)  I  returned  from  Eng- 
land.— Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  ? — I  can 
afibrd  it. — Can  your  brother  afford  to  buy  that  large  house  ? — 
He  can  afford  it, — Will  he  buy  it  ? — He  will  buy  it,  if  it  pleases 
him. — Have  you  received  my  letter  ? — I  have  received  it  with 
much  pleasure. — I  have  shown  it  to  my  German  master,  who  was 
surprised  at  it,  for  there  was  not  a  single  fault  in  it. — Have  you 
already  received  Jean  Paul's  and  Wieland*s  works  ? — I  have 
received  those  of  (oon)  Wieland  :  as  to  those  of  Jean  Paul,  I 
hope  (fo  |)offc  td^)  to  receive  them  next  week.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Ttd)i  unb  ad^titgfie  Section. 


Who  is  there* 

Jt  is  I. 

Is  it  you  ? 

It  is  not  I. 

It  is  you. 

It  is  he,  it  is  she. 

Are  they  your  brothers  ? 

They  are  not  my  brothers. 


SBcr  ifi  ha  ? 
3c^  hin  eg. 
®{nb@teeg? 
3c^  bin  c6  nid)t. 
@ie  flnb  eg. 
@r  ifi  eg/  fte  ift  eg. 
@tnb  eg  3^re  SSröber  ? 
@g  ftnb  meine  IBrüber  ni^t, 
Appositional  phrases  ^  are  in  German  always  put  in  the  same 
case  as  the  principal  noun.    Ex. 

NOMINATIVE. 


LycurfjTus^  the  Spartan  legislator. 
Religion^  the  daughter  of  heaven, 
is  the  faithful  companion  of  men. 


gpfurg/  ber  ©efe^gebcc  Sparta'g. 
>Die   SleUdion/  biefe   Zod)Ut   beg 

jQimmcH,  tjl  btc  treue  ®ef&^r« 

tinn  ber  fD{enfd)cn. 

GENITIVE. 


The  duty  of  a  father,  the  natural 
tutor  of  his  children,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  them. 


^eg  IsBaterg/  beg  natfirlid^en  S3or^ 
munbeg  feiner  Mnhcv,  9)frid)t  ift 
eg/  fitr  |te  gu  forden. 

DATIVE. 


That  honour  is  due  to  my  friend 

who  is  a  brave  man. 
I  gave  the  father,  this  honest  old 

man,  the  model  of  his  family, 

that  advice. 
That  happened  under  Constantine 

the  Great,   the  first  Christian 

emperor. 


JDiefe  S^rc  gebührt  meinem  grcunbe/ 

einem  braoen  SWanne. 
2^  f)ah6  bcm  fßaicvf  biefem  ttdjU 

fd)affenen    ®reife/  him   SKuftec 

feiner  gamtlie/  ben  fRati)  gegeben, 
^ieg  defd)a^  unter  Sonftantin  bem 

®vo^tn,  hem  cxftixt  d)rifll{d)en 

Äaifcr. 


ACCUSATIVE. 


It  concerns  my  friend,  the  coun- 
sellor N. 

I  have  known  the  king,  that  bene- 
factor of  his  people. 


Gg  betrifft   meinen   greunb/  hen 

fRati)  ^. 
3cl)  l)abc  ben  Äbnig/  biefen  SBol;^ 

tt)ätcf  feineg/  SSolfeg  gefannt. 


^   We  call  a  phrase  oppositional  \v\veii  vt  serves  to  explain  and  deter- 
mine the  principal  noun. 
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The  duty, 

the  companion, 

the  tutor  (the  guardian), 

the  model, 

the  family, 

the  people, 

honest, 

faithful  (true). 


tie  g)flid)t  i 

ber  ®ef&^rte  i 

ber  SSormunb  (plur.  S3ormänber)i 

hai  fD^ufler  i 

hk  Somilie  5 

bag  S3ol!  i 

rcd)tfcl)affcn  j 

treu. 


To  thee,  my  dearest  friend,  I  give  1  2)ir/  mcimm  Uebftcn  grcunbc/  gebe 
this  ring.  j      tc^  biefen  S^ing. 

jj^"  B,  In  German  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  gender,  number, 

and  case,  with  the  substantive. 

Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  rela-  |  SSon  mit/  feinem  nid^ften  83erwanb^ 


tion,  he  requests  nothing. 
Is  it  they  who  speak  ? 
It  is  they. 


It  is  I  who  speak. 


ten/  »erlangt  er  ^iä)t^. 
@inb  fie  eg/  bie  fprec^en  ? 
Bic  ftnb  eg. 
<  Sdf)  bin  eg/  ber  fpri(^t. 
I  3(^  bin  eg/  ber  i(^  fpred^e. 
^"  C.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun, 
it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  after  the  latter;  but  if  it  is  not  repeated, 
the  verb  which  follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the  third 
person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  first  or  second  person. 


It  is  you  who  laugh. 

It  is  thou  who  hast  done  it. 


r  @ie  ftnb  eg/  ber  ^i^a^en  5  or, 
1  ®ie  ftnb  eg/  ber  100: 

{^u  bifl  eg/  ber  ^u  eg  get^an  ^afl  3  or, 
%t  bifl  eg/  ber  eg  get^an  \)at 
It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  I  @ie  ftnb  eg/  meine  «Ferren/  bie  bag 
said  that.  I      gefagt  ^aUtu 

To  look  like  (to  appear).  I  2Cugfe<)en  •  »ie. 

How  does  he  look  ?  ,  SBte  fte^t  er  aug  ? 

He  looks  gay  (sad,  contented).  &t  fte^t  luflig  (traurigi  aufrieben) 

aug. 
This  beer  looks  like  water.  2)iefeg  S3ter  ftef)t  aug  toit  SBaffer. 

You  look  like  a  doctor.  I  @ie  fe^en  tt?ie  ein  TCr^t  aug. 


Our  fellow  creatures. 

He  has  not  his  equal,  or  his  match. 


f  Unfereg  ®letd)en. 

t  (Sr  ^at  feincg  ^Und;cn  nic^t. 


7b  ruemble  some  om* 


Semanbem   glcid)en*.     Part. 

past,  geglid)en.    Imjierf.  gli^- 
Semanbcm  ol^^xiU^^  \iV^* 
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He  resembles  me. 

I  resemble  your  brother. 

I  resemble  him. 


@r  fte^t  mir  &$nlit^ 
2d)  gleid^e  3^rem  SBruber. 
34  Hn  i^  a^lic^. 


Each  other. 

We  resemble  each  other. 

They  do  not  resemble  each  other. 
The  brother  and  the  sister  love 

each  other. 
Are  you  pleased  with  each  other  ? 
We  are  (so). 


{ 


(Sinanber  (an  indeclinable  pro- 
noun *). 
fßir  gleid^en  einanber. 
SSir  fe^cn  einanber  i^ntid). 
@ie  fe^en  einanber  ni^t  &^nlid). 
2)er   S3ruber   unb    bie   ^d^tve^et 

lieben  einanber. 
@inb  ®ie  mit  einanber  aufrieben  ? 
SBir  jtnb  e«. 


I  am  well. 

To  drink  to  some  one. 

To  drinV  some  one's  health. 
I  drink  your  health« 


{ 
{ 


2d}  bin  gefunb. 
Scmanbem  5utrin!en  •. 

3emanbeö  ©efunb^eit  trinf en  *. 

2Cuf  SemanbeS  ©efttnb^eit  trinf  en*. 

2^  trinfc  S^ce  ®efunb^)eit. 

2^  trinfe  auf  S^re  ©efunb^eit. 


To  make  some  one's  acquaintance. 

To  become  adfpiainted  with  some- 
body. 


I  have  made  his  acquaintance. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with 

him. 
Are    you    acquainted   with    him 

(her)  ? 
Do  you  know  him  (her)  ? 
I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her). 
I  know  him  (her). 
He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 
She  is  my  acquaintance. 
He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an 

acquaintance. 


S3e!anntf(^aft  mit  ^emanbem  ma« 

d)en. 
Scmanbcn  !ennen  lernen. 

3*  i)aU  feine  95e!anntf(^aft  ge» 

mac^t 
2d}  l)abc  JBefanntfd^aft  mix  i^m 

Q(mad}t 
2d}  ^aU  i^n  fennen  gelernt. 

©inb  @ie  mit  i^m  (i^r)  befannt  ? 

kennen  ©ie  if)n  (fie)  ? 
2d}  bin  mit  i^ra  (i^r)  befannt 
2d)  fenne  i^n  (fie). 
Sr  ift  mein  S3e!annter. 
@ie  ift  meine  S5e!annte. 
(gr  ift  fein  greunb/  er  ifl  nur  ein 
SSefannter. 


/  Einanber  indicates  that  the  action  expressed  bv  the  verb  is  reci- 
procal between  several  persona  ot  IVatv^s,  ^nd  is  employed  for  all  cases 
Mad  genders. 


3'2'6 


Obs.  @o  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding  proposition.     (See 
4^  B.  Lesson  LXXXÜL) 


As  thou  hast  not  done  thy  exer- 


again. 
^8  he  did  not  come  I  sent  for  him. 

Again,  once  more. 
As, 


Sßetl  ^n  ^eine  ICufgaben  nid^t  ^ut 


cises  well,  thou  must  do  them  |      Qtmaöijt  ^afl/  fo  mupt  ^u  fte  nod^ 

einmal  ma(^n. 
2)a  er  ntd)t  lam,  (fo)  lief  id)  i^jt 
rufen.    (Lesson  LXXXIIL) 

9lod)  einmal. 
^a,  »eil. 


EXERCISES. 

200. 

Where  have  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  ? — I  have 
become  acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. 
— Is  it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  piy  book  ? — It  is  not  I,  it 
is  your  little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  fine 
inkstand  ? — It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have 
spoken  of  me  ? — It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have 
said  of  you  nothing  but  good  (©utefi). — Why  does  your  cousin 
ask  me  for  money  and  books  ? — Because  he  is  a  fool ;  of  me,  who 
am  his  nearest  relation  and  best  friend,  he  requests  nothing. — 
Why  did  you  not  come  to  dinner  (jum  SKittaöSejfcn)  ? — I  have 
been  hindered,  but  you  have  been  able  to  dine  without  me. — Do 
you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if  you  cannot  come  ? — How 
long  did  you  wait  for  me  ? — We  waited  for  you  till  a  quarter  past 
seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come,  we  dined  without  you. — Have 
you  drunk  my  health  ? — We  have  drunk  yours  and  that  of  your 
parents. — A  certain  man  liked  much  wine,  but  he  found  in  it 
(baran)  two  bad  qualities  (bie  (5i9ettf<i)aft).  "  If  I  put  water  to  it 
(ijjinein),"  said  he,  **  I  spoil  it,  arid  if  I  do  not  put  any  to  it,  it 
spoils  me.*' — How  does  your  uncle  look? — He  looks  very  gay; 
for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do  his  friends  look  as 
gay  as  he  ? — They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they  are 
discontented. — My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  very  contented, 
and  his  friends  who  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. 
— Do  you  like  your  sister  ? — I  like  her  much,  and  as  she  is  very 
complaisant  towards  me,  I  am  so  towards  her ;  but  how  do  you 
like  yours  ? — We  love  each  other,  because  we  are  pleased  with 
each  other. 

201. 

Does  your  cousin  resemble  you? — He  does  resemble  me. — Do 
your  sisters  resemble  each  other  ? — They  do  not  resemble  each 
other ;  for  the  eldest  (Jbit  dltefte)  is  idle  and  naughty  (unartig),  and 
the  youngest  assiduous  and  complaisant  tOYfOtdA  ^nwj  \ic>^'s  * — 
Who  knocks  at  the  door  ? — It  is  I,  will  you  o^cik  \\.1— ^WosX  ^<«i 

y2 
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you  want  ? — I  come  to  ask  you  for  Ac  money  which  you  owe 
me,  and  the  books  which  I  lent  you.^If  you  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  come  to  morrow,  I  will  return  both  to  you. — Do  you  per- 
ceive yonder  house  ? — I  do  perceive  it,  what  house  is  it  ? — It  is 
an  inn  (bad  SSirt^S^uö)  ;  if  you  like  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a 
glass  ot*  wine ;  for  I  am  very  (fc^r)  thirsty. — You  are  always 
thirsty  when  you  see  an  inn. — If  we  enter  it  I  shall  drink  your 
health. — Rather  than  go  into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink. — When 
will  you  pay  what  you  owe  me  ? — When  I  have  money ;  it  is 
useless  to  ask  me  for  some  to-day,  for  you  know  veiy  well  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  had  of  him  who  has  nothing. — ^When  do 
you  think  you  will  have  money  ? — I  think  I  shall  have  some  next 
year. — ^Will  you  do  what  I  shall  tell  you  ? — I  will  do  it,  if  it  is 
not  too  difficult. — ^Why  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? — I  do  not  laugh  at 
you  but  at  your  coat. — Does  it  not  look  like  yours  ? — It  does  not 
look  like  it ;  for  mine  is  short  and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black 
and  yours  is  green.     (See  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9leun  unb  ac^tjtgjlc  Section. 


To  get  into  a  scrape. 
To  get  out  of  a  scrape. 

I  got  out  of  the  scrape. 

The  snare, 

always. 
That  man  always  gets  into  bad 
scrapes ;  but  he  always  gets  out 
of  them  again. 


I    ©id)  »gSnbcl  jttjic^cn*. 
r  ^x(tj  ^erauS  ^clfcn  ♦. 
<   ^idj  aug  het  <Sd)lin9c  ixct)cn  *. 
^  ©id)  oon  (gt»a§  loo  mad)cn. 

3d)  ^abe  mir  ^erauö  geholfen. 

2d)  l^abc  miöi)  au^  ber  ©d)Unge 

3d)  bin  gut  baoon  gefommen. 

hk  ©d^ltnge  5 

immer. 

JDicfcr  SKann  jie^t  fid)  immer 
fd)timmc  »§)inbel  juj  aber  er 
^ilft  fid)  immer  wieber  §erau6. 


The  appearance. 
The  sight,  the  face, 
the  mien,  the  look, 
the    countenance,    the    physio- 
gnomy. 
To  have  the  appearance. 
To  appear. 
To  look. 
To  look  well. 
To  look  good. 


You  (appear)  look  very  well. 

She  looks  angry. 

She  appears  to  be  angry. 

They  appear  to  be  contented. 
They  look  contented  (pleased). 


To  look  pleased  with  some  one. 

To  receive  one  kindly. 
Friendly,  kindly. 


3)^ifd)en  (governs  the  dat   and 
ace.) 

ha^  TCnfe^en  5 

ba§®efid)t5 

hit  9}liene  i 

bie  @ejtd)t6bilbung. 

2)a§  ^Cnfc^en  ^aben  •. 

©d)einen  *.    Imperf.  fd)ien. 

3Cu6fe^en  *. 

®ut  aulfe^en  *. 

®ut  ju  fc^n  (d)eincn*. 


©ie  fe^en  fe^r  gut  aui. 

©ie  jie^t  Derbrieplid)  and. 

©ie  fd)eint   bbfe  (oerbrieplid))  gu 

fc^n. 
©ic  fd^einen  gufrieben  ju  fepn. 
©ie  fe^en  i}er9nägt  au§. 


Semanbem  ein  freunblid)e8  ®ejTd)t 

macf)en. 
Sinen  freunblU^  empfangen*, 
greunblit^ 
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To  look  cross  at  some  one. 
When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  instead 

cf  receiving  me  with  pleasure, 

ne  looks  displeased. 

A  good  lookmg  man. 
A  bad  looking  man. 
Bad  looking  people  or  folks. 
To  imagine. 


3enianbem  ein  b5feg  ©eftc^r  madder. 

SSenn  tc^  btefen  fBtann  befuc^e^ 
mad}t  er  mir  ein  bb\ii  ®c^d)U 
anftatt  mid)  freunbltd)  aufsu« 
neunten. 

Sin  ÜÄann  oon  gutem  2Cnfc^en. 

Sin  ^ann  i}on  f(^ed)tem  2(nfe^en. 

l^eute  von  fd}led()tem  2Cnfei^cn. 

^id)  einbilben  (governs  the  dative). 


That  man,  whom  you  see,  seems  i  ^er  !)[Rann/  ben  ^ie  fc^en/  f(^ctnt 
desirous  of  approaching  ns.         |      jtd)  und  (dative)  nd^rn  gu  wollen. 


To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one. 
To  pay  some  one  a  visit. 

To  frequent  a  place. 

To  frequent  societies. 
To  associate  with  some  one. 


It  is  all  over  with  roe ! 

It  is  all  over. 

What  is  done  cannot  be  altered 
(a  proverb). 


3emanben  befui^en. 
3emanbem  einen  S3efu<^  ma^en. 
Sinen  JDrt  befuci)en. 
©efeUfd^aften  befuc^en. 
^it  Semanbem  umgeben  *. 


{€§  ifl  urn  mid)  defd)e]()en ! 
Scl)  bin  oerloren  J 
(56  ift  barum  gcfd^c^en ! 
©efc^e^ene  2)in0e  jinb  md)t  ju  dm« 
bern  (@pnd)n)ort). 


The  spite,  the  displeasure. 

the  grief,  the  sorrow. 
To  vex,  to  spite  some  one. 
To  hurt  some  one's  feelings. 
You  have  vexed  (spited)  that  man. 

You  have  hurt  that  man's  feeUngs. 


bci*  23erbruß  9 

ber  Äummcr. 

Scmanbcm  SSerbrug  mad)cn. 

3cmanbcn  Mn!cn. 

©ie  baben  biefcm  Spanne  Scrbrup 

gcmad^t. 
©ic  ^aben  biefen  SRann  gefr&nft. 


The  place, 
I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in. 

To  swim. 


f  bcc  Ort/  \)xi  @tette. 

J  3d)  wcif  cine  gute  ©telle  ju  fd^wim* 
I      men. 

t  Sdnvimmcn*.      Part,    past,    (t««» 

^      'd)ii?ommen,    Iraperf.  fdjwamia 


lb  ea^erience. 

7b  endure  (experiencej. 


©rfa^ren*.    Imperf.  erfu(^ 
Srbulben. 
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To  fed  CexperienceJ» 
I  nave  experienced  a  great  deal. 

I  have  experienced  a  great  many 
misfortunes. 


(Smpfinben*.  Imperf.  em pf ant. 
2^  i)aU  met  erbulbet  (empfunbeni 
erfahren). 


To  suffer. 
To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or  foot. 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye. 


ßcibcn*  (gelitten/  litt)» 

t  %m  Äopfe  ober  am  gupe  leiben  *. 
t  Sd)  i^abe  am  ^(uge  gelitten. 


To  neglect 

To  miss  (to  neglect). 

You  have  neglected  your  promise. 

You  have  neglected  to  come  to 
your  lesson. 


S3ernad)l&fft9en. 

SSerfdumen. 

@ie  l^aben  ^\^t  SSerfpred)cn  ©ernad)« 

laffigt. 
@ie  ^aben/  i^erf&umt  jut  ©tunbe 

Qur  Section)  }u  fommen. 


To  yield. 

To  yield  to  some  one. 

To  yield  to  something. 

To  yield  to  necessity. 

We  must  yield  to  necessity. 


{ 


2Bcid)en  *  *    takes     fe^n.      Part. 

past,  gewidjen.    Imperf.  xo\^, 
Semanbem  nad)geben  *. 
®\^  in  Qixoa^  (accus.)  fd}icfen. 
<^x^  ju  (§Xxoci%  bequemen. 
^%  bet  @tn)a6  bemenben  lafen*. 
©id&  in  bie  S^ot^wenbigfeit  fd)i(ten. 
^an  mup  fid)  in  bie  ^lot^n^enbigfeit 
fd)ic!en. 


To  spnng. 

To  jump  (hop). 

To  blow  up,  to  burst. 

To  omit. 
To  spring  up  from  below. 
To  spring  forward. 
To  spring  backward. 
The  child  hopped  joyfully  around 
me. 


Springen  *.  Part,  past,  gefprungen. 

Imperf.  fprang. 
jpüpfen. 
Sprengen. 

^Cuölaffen  ♦.    Imperf.  lief. 
SSon  nnten  ^jcrauf  fpringen  •. 
SSorm&rtd  fpringen. 
äuröc!  fpringen. 
^aSitinb  Rupfte  freubig  um  mi(^ 

i^erum  ^ 


>  9Beid)en/  to  steep,  and  em>eid^en/  to  soften,  to  mollify,  are  active  and 
regular  verbs,  and  consequently  take  ^abcn  •  for  their  auxiliary. 

*  «Rupfen/  to  jump,  to  hop,  to  frisk,  is  generally  used  in  speaking  of 
animals  that  spring,  and  of  children. 
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The  besiegen  let  the  bastion  blow 

up. 
The  copier  has  omitted  a  few  lines. 


To    spring    upon  some  one  or 
something. 

The  cat  spiings  upon  the  rat. 
To  leap  on  horseback. 


^ie  SBcIagcrer  liefen   hie   IBajlet 

fprengen. 
JDcc  2Cbf(iöreiber  ^at  einige  Seilen 

au^gelalTen. 
f  2Cuf  3emanben    ober   (Etxoa^    loo 

fprinöen  •/  loS  ftüv^cn,  loS  rcn* 

ncn*. 
Ucbec  3emanbcn  ober  Qtwa^  t?cr:s 

fallen  ♦. 
^U  ^a^t  frringt  auf  bic  matte  lö§. 
Bio)  auf   baS   ^fcrb    fd)n?in9en* 

(gefd^wungen/  fd)n)ang). 


To  run. 
To  swing. 


SRennen  ♦  (gerannt/  rannte). 
(Sd)»in0en*  (gefdiwungen/  fc^mang). 


To  still  greater  ill  luck. 
To  still  greater  good  luck. 
To  my  still  greater  ill  luck  I  have 
lost  my  purse. 


3u  nocf)  dr6perem  Ungtüc!. 
3u  nod)  9r69erem  &IM, 
3u  no(^  9r6ferem  Un^lM,  ^abe  i(^ 
meine  S35r[e  ocrloren. 


EXERCISES. 
202. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body  ? — If  I  laugh  at  your 
coat,  I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your  son  resemble  any 
one  ? — He  resembles  no  one. — Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  to  drink  ;  for  I  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like 
vinegar. — If  you  wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  into 
the  cellar  (Lesson  LXXV.)  to  fetch  you  some. — You  are  too 
polite,  sir,  I  shall  drink  no  more  to-day. — Have  you  known  my 
father  long  ? — I  have  known  him  long,  for  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance when  I  was  yet  at  (auf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one 
another,  and  we  loved  each  other  like  brothers. — I  believe  it,  for 
you  resemble  each  other. — ^When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises  lie 
did  them  for  me,  and  when  he  had  not  done  his  I  did  them  for 
him. — Why  does  your  father  send  for  the  physician  ? — He  is  ill, 
and  as  the  physician  does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 

203. 
Is  that  man  angry  with  (auf  with  the  accus.)  you  ? — I  think  he 
is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house  :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving 
me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. — You  must  not  believe 
that  he  is  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He 
is  the  best  man  in  (oon)  the  world ;  but  one  must  know  him  in 
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order  to  appreciate  (fd()&ftcn)  hitn. — ^There  is  (ti  ift)  a  great  differ- 
ence (bcr  Unterfcfticb)  between  (dative)  you  and  him :  you  look 
pleased  with  all  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross 
with  them. — Why  do  you  associate  (gc^cn  ©ic — ttm)  with  those 
people  ? — I  associate  with  them  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — 
If  you  continue  to  associate  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad 
scrapes,  for  they  have  many  enemies. — How  does  your  cousin 
conduct  himself? — He  does  not  conduct  himself  very  well ;  for  he 
is  always  getting  into  some  bad  scrape  (or  other). — Do  you  not 
sometimes  get  into  bad  scrapes  ? — It  is  true  that  I  sometimes  get 
into  them,  but  I  always  get  out  of  them  again. — Do  you  see  those 
men  (8cutc)  who  seem  desirous  of  approaching  us  ? — I  do  see  them, 
but  I  do  not  fear  them ;  for  they  hurt  nobody. — ^We  must  go 
away,  for  I  do  not  like  to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know, 
— I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceive  my  uncle 
among  them. — Do  you  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in? — I  do 
know  one. — ^Where  is  it  ? — On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the 
wood,  near  the  high-road  (tic  ganbflrafc). — When  shall  we  go  to 
swim  ? — This  evening  if  you  like. — Will  you  wait  for  me  before 
the  city  gate  ? — I  shall  wait  for  you  there  ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  forget  it. — ^You  know  that  I  never  forget  my  promises.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETIETH  LESSON. 

Weunsigflc  Section. 


By  all  means  (obstinately). 
To  follow. 

To  pursue. 
I  have  followed  him. 

To  lose  one's  wits. 


gjiit  aller  ^a(i)t  unb  (Setoalt. 
golgcn/  nad&gc^cn*   (govern    the 

dative). 
SJerfolgcn  (governs  the  accus.)- 
34  ^in  ^^^  nadigcganden. 


jDen  SScTJlanb  »crlicren». 

Imperf.  t>erlor. 
bet  äSerflanb. 
S)tefer  Mann  ^ot  ben  SSerfianb  oec 

loren/  bcnn  ec  weif  niä^t,  wad  er 

t^ut 
liefer  Mann  wiU  mir  mit  aUer  ®e« 

tt)ölt  fein  ®clb  leiten. 

Obs.  A,  The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  biefcS  (caSy  may 
m  the  singular  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender  or  number,  and 
even  to  a  whole  proposition. 


The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect, 
Tliat  man  has  lost  his  wits,  for  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  doing. 

That  man  wishes  by  all  means  to 
lend  me  his  money. 


Is  that  the  lady  of  whom  you 

spoke  to  me  ? 
That  is  a  bad  man. 
Which  are  the  pens  with  which 

vou  write  so  well  ? 


3ft  ^a^  bie  2)ame/  »on  hct  ©le  mit 
mir  öcf|)rod)cn  i)ahm  ? 

3)a§  ift  ein  böfer  Mann. 

$IBeld)e§  finb  bic  gcbcrn/  mit  benen 
©ic  fo  gut  fc^rcibcn  ? 

Obs.  B.  The  neuter  of  the  interrogative  pronoun,  wet rf) eg/ ti?7«cÄ, 
may  equally  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender  or  number. 

Which  is  the  best  pronunciation  ?  |   SBeld^cg  ift  tic  fccjle  2(u§fprad)c  ? 


What  a  beautiful  book ! 


SQSe(d)  ein  fd)6nc§  SSudf)  I 


Obs.  C.  SBeld)/  when  it  expresses  admiration,  may  be  followed  by 
the  indefinite  article.     It  remains  then  invariable. 


What  a  great  man ! 
What  fine  weather ! 
What  good  people  they  are  I 
What  a  happiness ! 
w  fortunate  I 
Inekyl 


\ 


SBeld^  ein  groper  SKann ; 
Sßeld^eö  fd)6ne  SBctter ! 
SßSetd^e  gute  Scute  ftnb  \>a€  i 

^dd\  uu  QJiucE  or  welc^ce  ©lud  1 
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Ferhaps.  |  ÜßielUi^t 

I  shall  perhaps  go  thither.  |  ^ä)  toerbe  t>iel(etd^t  ^inje^eiu 

Obs.  D.  How  before  an  exclamation  is  translated  by  toiit  iDteoiel 


Ex. 

How  good  you  are  I 

How  foolish  he  is  I 

How  foolish  she  is ! 

How  rich  that  man  is ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is ! 

How  much  kindness  you  have  for 

me  ! 
How  happy  you  are  1 
How  much  I  owe  you ! 
How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ! 


mt  gut  ftnb  eie  I 

SBie  bumm  ijl  ec  \ 

^ie  bumm  t{l  fte ! 

^Mt  xd6)  ijl  biefer  ^ann  1 

fQic  fd)6n  ift  blefc  grau  1 

SSeld^e  @}äte  ®ie  für  mid^  $aben  I 

SBa§  ftnb  @ie  fo  gtücflid^ ! 
S&iemel  ic^  3^nen  nic^t  fd^ulbisbint 
fOSie  fe^r  bin  id)  3^nen  nid^t  t)er« 
bunben ! 
{  fQa^  iö)  S^nen  nic^t  oerbanCe  I 
<  fBieoiel  id)  3^nen  nic^t  ^u   t)er:: 


How  many  obligations    I    am 

*  t     banfen  ^abc ! 

How  many  (what  a  multitude  of)  i  SSeld^e  §0lcnfd)enmenge !  SSelc^eine 

people !  fOlenge  SSollS  i 

The  multitude,  the  great  number.  |  hit  SWcngc. 


To  be  under  obligations,  to  be  1  ^ 
obliged  to  some  one  for  some-  [  Semanbm  fur  etwa«   »ertunOtn 

thing.  )      '*'"   • 

To  be  indebted  to  eome  one  for  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

something  r     «erbanlen  ^aben  •. 

To  owe  something  to  some  one.    j  ^ 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it.  |  25a6  ^aU  idj  i:()m  ju  »crbanfcn. 


To  thank. 

To  thank  some  one  for  something. 
I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  for  me. 


jDanfcn  (governs  the  dative). 
Semanbem  far  &twa^  banfen. 
2(i)  banfe  3$nen  für  bie  sOlu^e/  bic 
®te  ltd)  für  mid^  gegeben  ^aben 


What  is  more  grand  i  |  "iBai  ift  grif er  ? 

What  can  be  more  cruel  ?  j  fOSaS  ift  graufamer  ? 

What  can  be  more  wicked  ?  S35a6.ifl  gottlofer  ? 

Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  ?  I  ^ann  (Stroai  fd)5ner  fei^n? 


To  run  up. 
To  hasten  up. 
Toruntotbeaaeistanceof  someone. 


«herbeilaufen  *• 
«^erbeUlUxi» 


J 
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To  save,  to  deli  vet 
To  hasten. 
To  plunder  (to  rob). 
Many  men  had  run  up ;  but  instead 
of  extinguishing  the  fire  they 
set  themselves  to  plundering. 
To  begin  something. 
To  set  about  something. 


'I' 


Slctten. 

etilen. 

^lünbecn. 

SSiele  Seute  waren  ^cvUi^mlt,  allein 
anftatt  hai  Seuer  ju  löfc^en^  fingen 
bie  @Ienben  gu  plünbern  an. 

Qtwa^  anfangen  •.    Imperf.  fing. 

^id)  an  diwa^  c^cc.)  madden. 


Have  they  been  able  to  extinguish 

the  fire  ? 
Have  they  succeeded   in  extin- 

guishing  the  fire? 


'^at  man  hai  S^uer  Ufd^en  {5nncn? 

3jl  eg  i^nen  gelungen/  bad  geuer  gu 
löfd)cn  ? 


The  watch  indicates  the  hours. 
To  indicate. 


^te  U^r  ^etgt  bie  ®tunben  an. 
^Cnjeigeru 


To  quarrel. 
To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one. 

To  scold  some  one. 

The  quarrel. 


©id)  ganfen. 

Scmanben  au^aanfen  or  au§fd)ettcn* 

(gefd)oltcn/  \d)alt). 
!0^it  3emanbem  janfen. 
bcr  3an!/  bie  3&nfecei. 


To  dispute,  to  contend  about 
something. 

About  what  are  those  people  dis- 
puting ? 

They  are  disputing  about  who 
shall  go  first. 


UcOcr  ©(was  jlreiten*  (geftritten/ 

ftiitt). 
SBorüber  ftreiten  biefe  Ceute  ? 

®ie  i^anfen  fid),  wet  guerft  gc^cn 


OF  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive,  by  adding  the 
letter  b.  Ex.  Ziehen/  to  love ;  present  part,  liebenb/  loving ;  arbeiten/ 
to  work ;  present  part,  arbeitcnb. 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  attributive  sense  like 
an  adjective.  Ex.  Qin  jlerbenber  23ater/  a  dying  father ;  ber  Iad)cnbc 
Srü^llng/  the  smiling  spring;  hit  nai)enbe  ©tunbe/  the  approaching 
hour  9  ha^  jitternbe  ^^i^b/  the  trembling  child.  But  it  cannot  be  used 
as  a  predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  English :  the  boy  is  reading  > 
This  must  be  expressed  by  the  present  tense,  as  ber  ^nabe  lieft  K 

^  In  subUme  st^le,  principally  in  poetry,  it  may  be  used  adverbially« 

Ex.  3itternb  Dor  ]ebem  @d)atten/  lebt  ber  gurct)tfame  in  ewiger  2Cng^/ 

trembling  at  each  shade  the  fearful  lives  in  constant  anxiety.    3^ni  in 

tie  Siebe  einfaUenb  begann  ber  eble  2Cd)iUeg/  interrupting  him,  the  noble 

Achilles  began. 

veral  words»  formed  onginsXkY  itoxiiNw>Q^»\i»M^  VkX  'öqä  T^axxo^ 
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In  English  the  present  participle  is  used  to  express  cause,  reason, 
condition,  and  time.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  German.  For  in  all 
such  instances  tho  present  participle  is  translated  by  the  following  con- 
junctions with  the  verbs  expressed  by  the  English  participles :  aU* 
when,  as ;  nad^bent/  after ;  ba/  as ;  inbem/  as,  whilst;  xoixh  because.  Ex. 


Being    lately  at   your   brother's 

house  I  gave  something  to  his 

children. 
Having  eaten  supper  she  went  to 

bed. 
Having  no  money  I  cannot  lend 

you  any. 
Knowing  that  you  are  my  friend, 

I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  that 

favour. 
In  speaking  one  learns  to  speak, 

and  in  writing  to  write. 

Being  ill  I  cannot  work. 


2CIS  id^  neulid^  Id  Sl&rem  SSruber 
war/   ^ah   xHj    feinen    ^inbern 

9{ac^bem'  fte   ivl   ^la^t   gegetTcn 

\)atUt  ding  fte  gu  S3ette. 
jDa  id)  !etn  ®elb  \^(kUt  fo  fann  id) 

3^nen  !ein$  leiten. 
'Sba  id)  xodh  ba^  ®ie  mein  greunb 
finb/  fo  bitte  id)  ^xt,  mir  biefen 
©efatten  5U  t|)un. 
3nbem  mavi  f|>nd}t/  lernt  man  fpre? 
d)cn#  unb  inbem  man    fd}reibt, 
f(^reiben. 
äBeil  x&i  Ixaxil  bin/  fann  ic^  nid^t 
arbeiten. 

Obs»  E,  These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  conjunctions  aiit 
naö:)htmf  ^a»  inbem^  toeil/  has  its  peculiar  signification,  and  that  there  is 
necessarily  a  difference  in  their  application :  1st,  aH  refers  to  a  definite 
event  of  a  past  time ;  2d,  na(^bem  states  that  an  action  was  finished 
when  another  action  commenced ;  3d,  ba  implies  a  logical  cause  from 
which  an  inference  is  drawn ;  4th,  inbem  is  used  to  state  that  an  event 
is  simultaneous  with  another  event;  5th,  mil  expresses  a  real  reason 
why  a  thing  is  or  takes  place. 

Obs»  F,  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be  converted  into  a 
substantive  by  a  preceding  article,  as  the  reading,  the  writing,  the 
speaking.  This  cannot  be  done  in  German,  where  the  infinitive  must 
be  employed,  as :  baS  Sefen/  bag  ^c^retben/  bad  ©pred^en.  As  an  adjec- 
tive however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substantive,  the  present  participle 
may  elHptically  be  turned  into  a  substantive,  as :  ber  Sefenbe/  one  that 
reads;  ber  @(^rcibenbe/ one  that  writes;  ber  ©pre^enbe/  one  that  speaks 

of  present  participles,  and  are  used  as  adjectives  only,  both  in  the  attri- 
butive and  predicate  sense;  they  are:  bringenb/  pressing;  br&(tenb# 
oppressive ;  cinne()menb/  captivating ;  flic$enb#  fluent ;  t)inreifenb/  over« 
powering;  fr&n!enb/ mortifying ;  rei$enb#  charming.  Ex.  S^re  6itten 
ftnb  fe|)r  etnne^menb/  her  manners  are  ver]^  captivating;  Me  $tet^ift 
bringenb/  the  necessity  is  pressing ;  bie  Saft  ift  brädenb/  the  burden  is 
oppressive;  biefe  Skleibtaung  ift  {r&n{enb#  this  insult  is  mortifying; 
feine  BUht  ijt  ([iefenb/  his  speech  is  fluent;  fte  i^  rei^enbi  the  ia 
charming. 
*  SKaa^^tm  can  only  be  employed  with  ihc  p\u(«siecX  ol  ^%\sA\«aoB«^ 
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has  happened  to  you  lately. — Very  willingly,  but  on  condition 
(mit  bem  SSetinge  or  unter  ber  Scbingunö)  that  you  will  listen  to  me 
attentively  (aufmcrlfam)  without  interrupting  (unterbre<f)cn  •)  me. 
— We  will  not  interrupt  you,  you  may  be  sure  of  it. — Being 
lately  at  the  theatre,  I  saw  The  speaking  picture  and  The  weeping 
woman  performed.  This  latter  play  (bad  leitete  @tä({)  not  being 
very  (fonbcrlicf))  amusing  to  me,  I  went  to  the  concert,  where  the 
music  (bte  fD^uftO  caused  me  a  violent  headache.  I  then  left 
(oerlaffcn*)  the  concert,  cursing  (wnpünfd&en)  it,  and  went  straight 
(gerabe)  to  the  mad-house  (ba6  9(arren^ud)»  in  order  to  see  (ba« 
fudi^en)  my  cousin. 
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NINETY-FIRST  LESSON. 

&n  unb  neunjigfle  gecttotu 


Towards,  against.  I  ©eaen   i  , 

©cgen  denotes  the  direction  of  two  things  turned  towards  each 
other,  and  is  used  for  towards  and  against:  wihtt  on  the  contrary 
denotes  hostility,  and  is  only  used  for  against.    Ex. 


To  take    the    field    agaunst   the 

enemy. 
What  have  you  against  me  ? 

You  speak  against  yourself. 

To  swim  against  the  stream. 
The  love  of  a  father  towards  his 

children. 
I  have  nothing  against  that. 


©egen  (or  miter)  ten  geint   gu 

gelbe  sieben  •. 
ilBaö  i)aben  @ie  gegen  (or  xoihcx) 

mid)? 
@ie   reben   gegen  (or  mber)  fic^ 

felbfl. 
®egen  ben  @trom  fd^mmmen  *. 
»Die  Siebe  eines  fßatcxi  gegen  (not 

wtber)  feine  ^tnber. 
^6)  ^abe  9ti(^t6  bagegen. 


Seif,  selves, 

I  myself. 

Thou  thyself,  he  himself. 

We  ourselves,  you  yourselves. 

They  themselves. 

He  himself  has  told  it  me. 


@elb|l   or    felber    (is   indecli« 
nahle). 

3c^  felbjl. 

jDu  felbjl/  ec  felbjl. 

mt  felbfl/  SJc  (®ie)  felbff. 

@ic  felbll. 


(Sc  felbjl  i)at  eg  mir  gefagt. 

Obs,  A.    The  pronoun  preceding  self  18  not  translated  into  German. 
But  the  personal  pronoun  preceding  felbfi  is  declined. 


He  has  given  it  to  me  (not  to 

another  person). 
They  themselves  have  come  to  me. 
We  have  given  it  to  them  (not  to 

others). 


dt  ^at  eg  mir  felbft  gegeben. 

®te  felbjl  ftnb  ju  mir  gefommcn. 
9Btc  ^aben  eg  i^nen  felbft  gegeben. 


The  day  before, 
the  preceding  day. 
The  day  before   Sunday  is  Sa- 
turday. 
The   day  before  (the   preceding 
day)  was  Friday. 


)Der  Sag  »or^er. 

^er  t)or^erge^enbe  Sag. 

^er    Sag    not    @onntag     ^eipt 

©amgtag. 
®er  Sag  nox^vc  (^ix  Xi^x\J^t<w^^'^^ 

Sa^i)  wax  em^x^xta^» 
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Again  (anew). 

Once  more  (again). 
He  speaks  again. 
I  must  hear  him  again. 


SSon  neuem/  »ieber. 

9lo(l!)  einmal. 

dx  f|)ti(|)t  »neber. 

3(|)  mu^  i^n  oon  neuem  j^^ren. 


Obs,  B,  The  adverb  wietec  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  insepa- 
rable particle  wiber  (Lesson  XXVII.)»  nor  for  the  preposition  »>iber/ 
against.  It  answers  to  the  English  word  again,  Ex.  wtebecfommen  */ 
to  come  agün ;  nneberanfangen  */  to  begin  again.  It  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  i\xxixd§  back  again,  which  as  in  English  denotes  retro- 
gression.   Ex.  3udU£{ommen*/  to  come  back  again. 


The  light. 
To  blow. 
To  blow  out. 
To  flee. 

To  run  away. 

Why  do  you  run  away  ? 

I  run  away  because  I  am  afraid. 

To  make  one's  escape. 
To  run  away,  to  flee. 
To  take  tu  one*8  heels. 
He  has  fled  from  the  battle. 

The  thief  has  run  away. 


I 


} 


asiafen  ♦  (gcblafcn/  blieS). 
Äußblafen  *. 

glie^en*  (geflogen/  flo§). 
(gntpie^en*. 
(Sntlaufen*. 
2)aoon  laufen  *. 

SBarum  taufen  ®!e  »eg  (baoon)? 
Sd)  laufe  baoon  (treg)/  weit  x6)  mi^ 
furcate  (or  weil  i^  gurd^t  ^abe). 

)Die  glucftt  nehmen  •  (or  ecgceifen  ♦). 

@v  tj!  aug  bee  ^^Xa^t  entfloi)en  or 

entlaufen, 
^er  jDicb  ifl  entlaufen  (baoon  or 

weggelaufen). 


To  catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize. 

To  translate. 
To  translate  into  German. 
To   translate    from  French    into 

German. 
To  translate  from  one  language 

into  another. 


ergreifen*  (ergriffen/  ergriff). 

Ucberfe^en  *. 

2Cuf  beutfd)  überfe^en. 

%\x^  bem  gran56fifd)cn  ind  iDeutfdie 

übei'fegcn. 
2Cu$  einer  ®))rad)e  in  bic  anbcre 

übcrfc^en. 


To  introduce. 
I  introduce  him  to  you. 


(Sinfül()ven. 

^^  fö()re  i^n  hti  Sf^nen  zxn. 


^  In  überfe^en/  to  translate,  the  accent  being  on  the  root  of  the  verb, 
&het  is  inseparable,  and  consequently  its  past  participle  is  &berfe(t#  not 
UctQe^eiU    (See  Lesson  XLVtl.') 
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Since  or firom.  \  Con— -an/  fc it. 

r  SBon  tiefem  TCugenbltde  an. 
From  that  time.  <   ®ett  bt^fer  3ett. 

^  83on  Mefer  3ett  an. 

Obs.  C.  Compomid  prepoiitbxia  mast  be  divided,  and  the  case  which 
the  preposition  governs  plaeed  between  the  two  component  parts»  as : 

From  my  childhood.  |  fßon  meiner  Svgenb  an. 


From  morning  until  evening.         |  S3om  ^ovQm  Md  auf  ben  2Cbenb. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end.    |  ^^"^  Jnfange  W«  3«»»  ßnbe. 
^        ^  \  SBon  2Cnfana  bid  lu  anbe. 


To  produce  (to  yield,  to  profit). 
To  destroy. 
To  reduce. 
To  limit. 

To  diminish  (to  lessen). 
To  reduce  the  price. 
To  reduce  (to  bring  down)  the 
price  to  a  crown. 

The  merchandise« 
The  price  of  the  merchandise  falls. 
The  yard»  the  ell» 
To  deduct. 
Having  not  overcharged  you»  I 
cannot  deduct  anything. 

To  overcharge. 

To  ask  too  much. 
By  the  year  (or  a  year), 
by  the  day  (or  a  day), 
by  the  month  (or  a  month)» 

By  no  means. 

Not  at  all. 


} 


(ginbringen  *. 

3erft6reR. 

«^erabfegen. 

@inf(^r&nfen. 

SSerfietnem. 

^en  |)rei6  ij^rabfe^en. 

2)en  ^vtii  hH  auf  einen  Zljaltt 

i^crunter  bringen  •. 
bte  SSaare. 
t  ^e  SB^aare  fd^lSgt  at>* 

bte  aut. 

1 9'lad)laffen». 

t2)a  id)  ®te  gar  nic^t  überfe^t 
^aU,  fo  f ann  id^  ffti^9  nad^taffen. 

tteberfeten  (inseparable). 

t&gli^  i 

monatlich. 

®ar  nid)t. 

®ani  unb  gar  nid^t 


How  much  does  that  employment  |  SSieotel  bringt  3$nen  biefed  Tiwk 
yield  you  a  year  ?  I      i&^rlidj^  ein  ? 

EXERCISES. 

206. 
On  entering  the  hospital  (bad  «^odpitol)  of  my  cousin»  I  was 
struck  with  hcHTor  at  seeing  several  madmen  Q^t  ^axxi  %<sgu  ^x^ 
who  came  up  (napen)  to  me  jumping  and  'ho'^Wti^  ^Jjjix&^^v— 

z  2 
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What  did  you  do  then? — I  did  the  same  {H  eben  fo  mac^n)  as 
they,  and  they  began  to  laugh  (anfangen*  ju  lad^n)  as  they  were 
withdrawing  (ftd^  aurütfiie^tt  or  wedbegeben  •). — When  I  was  yet 
little,  I  once  (eittjt)  said  to  my  father,  "  I  do  not  know(»erfte^*) 
commerce,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  sell ;  let  me  play."  My 
father  answered  me,  smiling  (l&(||e(tt),  **  In  dealing  one  learns  to 
deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell."  **  Bat,  my  dear  father,"  replied  I» 
**  in  playing  one  learns  also  to  play.*'  *'  You  are  right,*'  said  he 
to  me  ;  **  but  you  must  first  (oor^)  learn  what  is  necessary  and 
useful." 

Do  you  already  know  what  has  happened  ?— I  have  not  heard 
anything. — The  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been  burnt  down. — 
— Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything  ? — ^They  were  very 
fortunate  in  saving  the  persons  that  were  in  it ;  but  out  of 
(oon)  the  thinga  that  were  (ft4  beflnben  *)  there,  they  could  save 
nothing. — Who  has  told  you  that  ? — Our  neighbour  himself  has 
told  it  me. — Why  are  you  without  a  light  ? — The  wind  blew 
it  out,  when  you  came  in. — ^What  is  the  day  before  Monday 
called  ? — The  day  before  Monday  is  Sunday. — ^Why  did  you  not 
run  to  the  assistance  of  your  neighbour  whose  house  has  been 
burnt  down  ? — I  could  not  run  thither,  for  I  was  ill  and  in  bed. 
—What  is  the  price  of  this  cloth  ? — I  sell  it  at  three  crowns  and 
a  half  the  ell. — I  think  (finben*)  it  very  dear.  Has  the  price  of 
cloth  not  fallen  ? — It  has  not  fallen  :  the  price  of  all  goods  has 
fallen,  except  (ausgenommen)  that  of  cloth. — I  will  give  you  three 
crowns  for  it. — I  cannot  let  you  have  it  for  (urn)  that  price,  for 
it  costs  me  more. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  some 
pieces  (ba6  ©tfid/  plur.  e)  of  English  cloth  ? — With  much  plea- 
sure.— Does  this  cloth  suit  you  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. — Why 
does  it  not  suit  you  ? — Because  it  is  too  dear  ;  if  you  will  lower 
the  price,  1  shall  buy  twenty  yards  of  it  (baoon). — Having  not 
asked  too  much^  I  cannot  take  off  anything. 

207. 
You  learn  French  ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  ? — He 
lets  me  read,  write,  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  translate  in 
learning  a  foreign  language  ? — It  is  useful  to  translate  when  you 
nearly  know  the  language  you  are  learning ;  but  while  (wenn) 
you  do  not  yet  know  anything,  it  is  entirely  useless. — What 
does  your  German  master  make  you  do  ? — He  makes  me  read  a 
lesson  ;  afterwards  he  makes  me  translate  French  exercises  into 
German  on  (über  with  the  accus.)  the  lesson  which  he  has  made 
me  read  ;  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  he 
speaks  German  to  me,  and  I  have  to  answer  him  in  the  very 
(felb|l)  language  which  he  is  teaching  me. — Have  you  already 
learnt  much  in  that  manner  ? — You  see  that  I  have  already  learnt 
fomething,  for  I  have  hardly  been  learning  it  four  months,  and  I 
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already  understancl  you  when  you  speak  to  me,  and  can  answer 
you. — Can  you  read  it  as  well  ? — I  can  read  and  write  as  well 
as  speak  it. — Does  your  master  also  teach  English  ? — He  does 
teach  it. — AVishing  to  make  his  acquaintance,  1  must  beg  of  you 
to  introduce  me  to  (bei)  him. — As  you  wish  to  make  his  acquaint* 
ance,  I  shall  introduce  you  to  him. — How  many  exercises  do  you 
translate  a  day  ? — If  the  exercises  are  not  difficult,  I  translate 
(from)  three  to  (bid)  four  every  day,  and  when  they  are  so,  I 
translate  but  one. — How  many  have  you  already  done  to-day  ?^- 
It  is  the  third  which  I  am  translating  ;  but  to-morrow  1  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  one  more,  for  I  shall  be  alone. — Have  you  paid  a 
visit  to  my  aunt  ? — I  went  to  see  her  two  months  ago,  and  as 
she  looked  displeased,  I  have  not  gone  to  her  any  more  since 
that  time. — How  do  you  do  to-day  ? — 1  am  very  unwell.— How 
do  you  like  that  soup  ? — I  think  (finbcn  ♦)  it  is  very  bad  ;  but 
since  I  have  lost  my  appetite  I  don't  like  anything.— How  much 
does  that  employment  yield  to  your  father  ? — It  yields  him  more 
than  four  thousand  crowns. — What  news  do  they  mention  ((ößcn)  ? 
— They  say  that  the  Turks  have  taken  the  field  against  the 
Russians. — Every  one  will  find  in  himself  the  defects  which  he 
remarks  in  others :  the  defects  of  others  are  before  (us),  our  own 
behind  us.     (See  end  6f  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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NINETY-SECOND  LESSON, 

3n)ei  unb  neunjigfie  Section. 


PRESENT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 


I  may  have,  thou  mayest  have, 

he  (she,  it)  may  have. 
We  may  have,  you  may  have, 

they  may  have. 


I  may  be,  thou .  mayest  be,  he 

(she,  it)  may  be. 
We  may  be,  you  may  be,  they 
may  be. 


3d)  fcp/  2)u  fepefl  (or  fci)jl>  n 
(fiC/  e«)  fcp. 

SBic  fc^cn  (or   fepn)/   3§r  fci)eb 
(or  fcijb)/  fte  fctjen  (or  fepn). 


I  may  become,  thou  mayest  be- 
come, he  (she,  it)  may  become. 

We  may  become,  you  may  become, 
they  may  become. 


2(i)  wtthc,  jDu  »erbcft/  cr  (jic/  rt) 

»erbe. 
Söir  »erben/  2^v  »erbet/  fie  »er* 

ben. 


I  may  praise,  thou  mayest  praise, 

he  (she,  it)  may  praise. 
We  may  praise,  you  may  praise, 

they  may  praise. 


3Ö)  lobe/  2)u  lobefl/  er  ((le  eä)  lobe. 
Sßir  toben/  ^i)v  lobet/  fic  loben ». 


OÄÄ.  ^.  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  differs,  in  regular  verbs, 
from  the  present  of  the  indicative  only  in  the  third  person  singular, 
which  rejects  the  letter  t.  All  German  verbs  are  regular  in  the  present 
of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 


*  In  conjugating  their  verbs,  learners  would  do  well  to  prefix  a  con- 
junction to  each  person  of  the  subjunctive,  not  because  a  conjunction 
should  necessarily  precede  that  mode,  but  because  it  is  advisable  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  placing  the  verb  after  the  conjunction,  particularly  in 
compound  verbs.  They  may  use  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  conjunc- 
tions baf/  »enn.  Ex.  2)aS  ic^  abfd)vcibc/  that  I  may  copy;  ujcnn  iö) 
abf(^riebe/ if  I  copied;  wenn  id)  ab9efd)rieben  \)iittc,  if  I  had  copied; 
baf  i6)  abf einreiben  »erbe/  that  I  shall  copy,  &c.  These  examples  show 
that  when  the  phrase  begins  with  a  conjunction  (Lesson  XLIX.)  the 
separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the  verb  in  simple  tenses,  and 
Ih^^  the  past  participle  gives  wa-Y  lo  v\v<i  %^\\^^  o^^. 
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Obs,  JB.  llie  letter  C/  which  is  often  omitted  in  the  present  of  the 
indicative  iObs.  A.,  Lesson  XXXVL),  must  always  be  retained  in  the 
present  of  the  subjunctive. 


He  who  desires  to  be  honoured 
on  account  of  his  riches,  has 
also  a  right  to  require  a  moun- 
tain to  be  honoured  that  con- 
tains gold. 


fEBer  verlangt/  ha^  man  U)n  fetneS 
SRetd^tt^umg  wegen  ccre^re/  bee 
^at  and}  Stecht  gu  tcrtangen/  haf 
man  einen  S3erg  t;er.e^re/  bee 
@olb  in  ltd)  l^at 


IMPERFECT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  indicative.  In  irregular  verbs  it  is  formed  from  the  imper- 
fect indicative  by  softening  the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  e  ^. 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the  conditional  con- 
junction wenn/  if,  expressed  or  understood. 


If  I  had  money. 

If  I  saw  him. 

If  he  did  it. 

Were  he  to  lose  his  money 

Were  he  to  beat  his  dog. 

If  you  were  rich. 


S3enn  id)  ®clb  WU  (or  ^tu  i^ 

®elb). 
SSSenn  id)  if)n  f&^e  (or  f&^e  id)  if)n). 
SBenn  ec  e^  ti)&U  (or  t^dte  er  cß). 
SQSenn  er  fein  ®tlh  )}ecl5re. 
SBenn  er  feinen  «^unb  fdilöge. 
fOScnn  @ie  reid)  w&ren  (or  wären 

@ie  xcid))* 

Obs.  C.  As  soon  as  wenn  is  not  conditional  it  requires  the  indica- 
tive mode.    Ex. 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  i  flBenn  er  nid)t   Iran!  i|l/  warum 
for  the  physician  i  \      l&ßt  er  ben  SDoctor  f ommen  ? 

Obs.  D.  Instead  of  wenn  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verb  foUen 
is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  should  in  English.  (See 
Circumscribing  Auxiliaries,  Meth.  Part  II.  p.  1 10,  et  seqq.) 


Should  you  still  receive  my  letter 
to-day,  I  beg  you  will  call  on 
me  instantly. 

Should  he  be  hungry,  something 
must  be  given  him  to  eat. 


^oUten  @ie  meinen  S3rief  nod)  ^eute 
erhalten/  fo  bitte  id)  ®ie/  augen« 
hlidlidj  ju  mir  ^u  fommen. 

Sollte  e§  i^n  bungcrn/  fo  mu^u 
man  ii)m  @twa6  ju  effen  geben. 


-  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verbs  which 
compose  the  first  class  in  our  list.    These  having  already  an  e  in  the 
imperfect  indicative,  do  not  add  one  in  the  subjunctive.     Several  of 
them  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel,  but  become  regular  a^aiw.  vcw  ^^cvi£. 
imperfect  subjunctive,  as:  fcnnen*/  to  know,  MX\.xvitv*i  Xo  t^sxca,  \ö 
call;  rennen  */  to  run;  feobcn*,  to  send;  wcubexv*i  to  tvvcw. 
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OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSESl 

The  conditional  tenses  are  formed  from  the  imperfect  subjimctive  of 
the  verb  toerben  */  which  is :  id)  tourbc/ 1  should  or  would  become,  and, 
as  in  the  future  tenses  (Lessons  LXXXIII.  and  LXXXIV.)»  the  pre- 
sent of  the  infinitive  for  the  conditional  present,  and  the  past  of  the 
infinitive  for  the  conditional  past.  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  conditional  present,  and  the  pluperfiect  of 
the  subjunctive  for  the  conditional  past.    Ex. 


I  should  do  it. 

He  would  have  done  it« 

We  would  (1^0  thither. 
You  would  go  thither. 
They  would  go  thither. 
Thou  wouldst  thank  me  once. 
At  one  time,  one  day  (once). 


34  »>&^t)e  e<  t^un  (or  i4  ttfiitt  e6). 
Qt  wüxht  eg  grt^n  ^Un  (or  ^&tt€ 

el  0et^). 
9Bic  tourben  htH^in  gc^en. 
3^r  »äcbet  (tnge^en. 
@ic  »urben  ^tnge^en. 
2)tt  »ärbeffc  mix  tinft  bonf en. 
(Sinftf  eine«  Za^i. 


Obs,  E,  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  conditional  tense  nuy 
be  employed  either  before  or  after  conditional  propositions,  as  in 
English.    Ex. 


I  would  buy  it  if  I  had  money 

enough. 
If  I  had  money  enough  I  would 

buy  it. 

Had  I  money  enough  I  would  pay 

for  it. 
Had  I  money  I  would  give  you 

some. 


If  I  went  thither  I   should  see 

hira. 
Were  I  to  give  it  him,  he  would 

keep  it. 
If  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  would  not 

return  it  to  me. 
Had  you  come  a  littie  sooner  (or, 
if  you  had  come  a  littie  sooner) 
you  would  have  seen  my  bro- 
ther (or,  you  might  have  seen 
my  brother). 


34  laufte  t€  (or  t^  mürbe  el  !aus 
fcn)/n)enn  i^  &tlh  denug  f^httt. 

Sßenn  id)  &tlh  genug  ^&tte/  fc 
märbe  i^  el  f aufen  (or  fo  faufte 
id)  el). 

^httt  i4  ®elb  genug/  fo  htia^Ut  id) 
el  (or  fo  würbe  id)  el  bejoilen). 

*f>dtte  id)  ®elb  (or  menn  tc^  &tih 
^attc)/  fo  »firbe  id)  f^^ntn  »eU 
4)el  geben  (or  fo  g&be  ic^  S^nen 
mcld^el). 

SBenn  t^  ^tngtnge,  fo  toürbe  id) 
i^n  fe^en. 

®dbe  id)  el  i^nt/  er  loücbe  el  (or  fo 
würbe  er  el)  begatten. 

fBknn  id)  el  t^m  g&be/  fo  n>6rbe  ec 
el  mir  nid^t  wiebergeben. 

SBdrrn  @ie  einen  ^ugenbttd  e^ 
geiommen  (or  wenn  @ie  einen 
Ättgenblid  e^  gel  ommen  »iren)# 
fo  würben  @tc  meinen  SSruber 
gefe^en  ^aben  (or  fo  ^Mtcn  ©ie 
meinen  IBraber  gefe^en). 
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If  he  knew  what  you  have  done» 
he  would  scold  you. 

If  there  were  any  wood,  he  would 

make  a  iire. 
If  I  had  received  my  money,  I 

would  have  bought  a  pair  of 

new  shoes. 


fBtnn  er  wüfter  waS  @te  get^an 
^abcti/  fo  wärbe  er  @te  aus« 
fcbcltcn. 

Sßenn  «^olj  ha  tt)&re/  fo  ivürbe  er 
gcucr  anmad)cn. 

SIBcnn  ic^  mein  &ctb  befommen 
^&tte/  fo  mörbe  iö)  mir  ein  $aar 
neue  @d)u^e  getauft  l^^aben. 

Obs.  F.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verbs  f  bnnen  ♦/  wotten  ♦/ 
Ttbgen  */  bürfen  */  is  often  employed  to  express  various  feelings,  (see 
Circumscribing  Auxiliaries,  Meth.  Part  II.  p.  107,  et  teqq.)  as : 

Ist,  ^bnnen/  fear  or  desire.    Ex. 


He  might  fall. 

I  might  (could)  do  it. 

2d,  ^oUen/  solicitation.    Ex. 

Would  you  have  the  goodness  ? 
Would  you  be  so  good  ? 
Wouldst  thou  do  me  the  favour? 


(Sr  f  bnnte  fallen. 
3d)  Ibnnte  ed  t^un. 


flSotlten^ie  bie  &ÜU  ^aben? 
SBottten  @ie  fo  gütig  fepn  ? 
SSoUtefl  2)u  mir  bie  (^ef&Uig!eit 


erweifen  ? 
3d,  S0{6gen/  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  adverb  gern.    Ex. 


I  should  like  to  know. 


f  Sd^  m6d)te  »iffen. 
L  34  möcl^te  gem  wiffen. 


4  th,  jDärfen/  politeness,  either  in  the  present  of  the  indicative  or  the 
imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.    Ex. 

Darf  (or  burfte)  i4  @ie  urn  ba» 
9)eeffer  bitten  ? 


May  I  ask  you  for  the  knife  ? 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  ? 


2)arf  (or  börfte)  i^)  @ie  bitten/  mir 
gu  fagen? 


Would  you  learn  German,  if  I 

learnt  it  i 
I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt  it. 

Would  you  have  learnt  English,  if 

I  had  learnt  it  ? 
I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you  had 

learnt  it. 
Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  I 
went  thither  with  you  ? 

I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went 
thither  with  me. 


SBörben  @ie  beutfd^  lernen/  wenn 

idi  eg  lernte  ? 
3d)  wörbe  ed  lernen/  wenn  @ie  eö 

lernten. 
Stürben  @$ie  englifd()  gelernt  ^aben/ 

wenn  iä^  e$  gelernt  ^httc  ? 
2^  würbe  ti  gelernt  ^aben/wenn 

@te  eö  gelernt  (ütten. 
fB^ürben  @ie  na4  2)eutf(^lanb  rei-« 

fen/  wenn  i^  niit  3^nen  ba^in 

reifete  ? 
3d)  würbe  ba^in  vHfen/  wenn  @ic 

mit  mir  babin  reifeten« 
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Would  you  have  gone  to  Ger- 
many, if  I  had  gone  thither 
with  you  ? 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  renudned 
at  home  ? 

I  would  remain  at  home,  if  you 
went  out. 

Would  you  have  written  a  letter, 
if  I  had  written  a  note  ? 


The  spectacles, 

a  pair  of  spectacles, 
the  old  man, 
the  optician. 


To  go  (or  come)  to  fetch. 

To  keep  one's  bed  (one's  room). 


The  plate, 

the  son-in-law, 

the  daughter-in-law, 

the  progress, 

the  step  (the  pace), 

really. 


äSürbcit  @ie  nac^  2>eutf(^lanb  ge» 

reift  fepn/  »enn  t4  ntit  S^nen 

ba^in  gereift  w&re  ? 
Stürben  @te  aulge^n/  »enn  id)  ju 

«^aufe  bliebe? 
Zdj  würbe  5U  «^aufe  bleiben  (or  id) 

bliebe  ^u  *^ufe)/  n>enn  @ie  aui^ 

gingen. 
Stürben  @te  einen  S3rtef  gefc^ricben 

^aben/  wenn  id^  ein  S3iilet  gefd}ne« 

ben^&tte? 


bte  Grille  (is  in  German  used  in 

the  singular)  5 
eine  SSriUe  5 

ber  alte  fO^ann/  ber  ®rei<  $ 
ber  Opticus. 


^Cb^olen. 

jDag  S3ett  (bad  dimmer)  ^üten. 


ber  Seller  5 

ber  @d)Wtegerfo^n  9 

bte  (Sc^wiegerto^ter  > 

bie  gortfd)ritte  (plural)  $ 

ber  (Sd}rttt  i 

wirflid^. 


EXERCISES. 

208. 

Would  you  have  money,  if  your  father  were  here  ? — I  should 

have  some,  if  he  were  here. — Would  you  have  been  pleased,  if 

I  had  had  some  books  ? — I  should  have  been  much  pleased,  if 

you  had  had  some. — ^Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother, 

if  he  had  been  good  ? — If  he  had  been  good  I  should  certainly 

(gewif)  not  only   have  praised,   but  also  loved,   honoured,   and 

rewarded  him. — Should  we  be  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises  ? — 

If  you  did  them  without  a  fault,  you  would  be   praised   and 

rewarded. — Would  my  brother  not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had 

done  his  exercises  ? — He  would  not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had 

done  them. — Would  your  sister  have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not 

been  sküfül  ? — She  wou\d  ceitamly  not  have  been  praised,  if  she 

had  not  been  very   skiUuV  •,   «ad  Si  ^\ä  V-aA  xv^\.  ^ortkad  froir 
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morning  until  evening. — Would  you  ^ve  me  something,  if  I  were 
very  good  ? — If  you  were  very  good,  and  if  you  worked  well,  I 
would  give  you  a  fine  book. — ^Would  you  have  written  to  your 
sister,  if  I  had  gone  to  Dresden  ?— -I  would  have  written  and  sent 
her  something  handsome,  if  you  had  gone  thither. — Would  you 
speak,  if  I  listened  to  you  ? — I  would  speak,  if  you  listened  to 
me,  and  if  you  would  answer  me. — ^Would  you  have  spoken  to 
my  mother,  if  you  had  seen  her  ? — I  would  (have)  spoken  to  her, 
and  have  begged  of  her  to  send  you  a  handsome  gold  watch 
(tie  U^r),  if  I  had  seen  her. 

209. 

One  of  the  valets  de  chambre  (bcr  JCammerbicncv)  of  Louis  the 
XIV.  (Subn)i9§  beS  XIV.)  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going 
to  bed,  to  recommend  (cmpfci^tcn  ♦)  to  the  first  president  (bee  föhtu 
prdfibcnt)  a  law-suit  (bcr  ^rogcf )  which  he  had  against  his  father- 
in-law  (»eld^en  cr  mit  feinem  ©(^»icgccoater  führte),  and  said,  in  urging 
him  (inScmanben  brinQen*):  "Alas  (2C^)!  sire  (Sf)rc  sKaieftat), 
you  have  but  to  (bürfen  nur)  say  one  word."  **  Well  (<gi)," 
said  Louis  XIV.,  "  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (baS  ift  e§ 
nid^t  was  midi)  anfid)t)  ;  but  tell  me,  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in- 
law's  place,  and  thy  father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou  be  glad 
if  I  said  that  word  V 

If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  be  obliged  to  give  them 
something  to  drink. — If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — A 
peasant  having  seen(n}eld)er  gefe^en  ^atte)  that  old  men  used  spectacles 
in  reading,  went  to  an  optician  and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant 
then  took  a  book,  and  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not 
good.  The  optician  put  another  pair  of  the  (»on  ben)  best  which  he 
could  find  in  his  shop  upon  his  nose ;  but  the  peasant  being  still 
unable  to  read,  the  mercliant  said  to  him :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  you 
cannot  read  at  all?"  "  If  I  could,"  said  the  peasant,  **  I  should 
not  want  your  spectacles." — I  have  always  flattered  myself,  my 
dear  brother,  that  you  loved  me  as  much  as  I  love  you  ;  but  I 
now  see,  that  I  have  been  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  know  why 
you  went  a  walking  without  me. — I  have  heard,  my  dear  sister, 
that  you  are  angry  with  me,  because  I  went  a  walking  without 
you.  I  assure  you  that  had  I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I 
should  have  come  for  you ;  but  I  inquired  at  your  physician's 
about  your  health,  and  he  told  me  that  you  had  been  keeping 
your  bed  the  last  eight  days. 

210. 
A  French  officer  having  arrived  (see  Obs.  H.  Lesson  XC.)  at  the 
court  of  Vienna  (am  5Biencr  ^of),  the  empress  Theresa  (bie  ^atfertnn 
^^erefia)  asked  him,  if  (ob)  he  believed  that  the  ^xvcvr,^^^  '^'v  VcjiW^ 
N.  whom  he  had  seen  the  day  before,  was  (xo^xt)  t^^^  xNcv^V-axA- 
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somest  woman  in  (oon)  the  world,  as  was  said  ?  "  Madam,** 
replied  the  officer»  '*  I  thought  so  yesterday." — How  do  you  like 
that  meat  ? — I  like  it  very  well. — May  1  (iDarf  or  bürfte  id^)  ask 
you  for  a  piece  of  (oon)  that  fish  ? — If  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  paSs  me  your  plate»  I  will  give  you  some. — Would  you  have 
the  goodness  to  pour  me  out  some  drink  ? — With  much  pleasure. 
— Cicero  seeing  his  son-in-law»  who  was  very  short  (ftein)  arrive 
with  a  long  sword  at  his  side  (an  ber  ®eite)»  said :  *'  Who  has 
fastened  (gebunben)  my  son-in-law  to  this  tword."  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-THIRD  LESSON. 

iDtei  unb  neunjigfle  Section« 


Tb  propose. 
I  propose  going  on  that  journey. 


@id)  oocnefimett*. 

34  ne^tne  mir  wtt  Mefe  Steife  in 
mad^fcn. 


7b  endeavour, 

1  endeavour  to  do  it. 

I  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it. 


{ 


@id)  bemalen. 
@i4  beftreben  (tra(|)ten). 
3(^  bemö^e  mic^/  eö  ^u  t^un. 
Sd!)  \vLä)tt  u  ha^in  gu  brtndeiL 


To  aspire  after  something. 
He  aspires  to  places  of  honour. 
The  honour» 
the  riches» 
the  title» 


9ta(b  Qtwai  tracbten. 

(Sr  trachtet  naä)  G^renjIeUen. 

bte  (S^re  i 

ber  SReic^t^um  $ 

ber  2:itel. 


I  should  not  have  complained  of 
what  he  has  done»  if  it  had  in- 
jured only  me ;  hut  in  doing  it,  he 
has  plunged  many  families  into 
misery. 

Since  you  are  happy,  why  do  you 
complain  ? 


!3(b  würbe  mtcb  fiber  hai,  xoat  n 
getban  ^at,  ntd)t  befldgt  \)ahin, 
wenn  e6  nur  mir  defd)abet  b&tte  $ 
aber/  er  ^at  t)iele  S^^mtUen  ta^ 
burdd  ind  (Slenb  geflurit. 

^a  @te  hc6)  dlöctltdS)  ffnbi  warum 
beflagen^ie  ft(^  benn? 


05«.  ij.  In  German  a  good  many  words»  as :  benn/  bo(b/  wo^l/  &c.  are 
used  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Such  words  cannot  possibly  be  rendered 
in  English.    Ex 


What  do  you  (wish  to  say)  mean 

by  that? 
Since  you  have  nothing  to  tell 
him,  why  do  you  wish  to  see 
him? 
Who  has  made  the  best  use  of  his 
money  ? 

To  injure. 
To  plunge  (to  precipitate). 
The  use. 


SSag molten @ie  benn  hamit  fagen? 

jDa  @te  if)m  bod^  9lt(bt6  gu  fagen 
baben/  marum  motten  @te  ibn 
benn  fe^en? 

SBer  bat  mobl  ben  bcften  (SebraudJ 
oon  feinem  ®elbe  gemacht? 

^(baben. 
I  ©türjem 


;i«/ü 


You  would  oblige  me  mnehy  if  you 
would  do  me  Abfinroor* 


If  you  would  render  ne  ibis 
\ice,  you   would   oblige   me 
much. 

To  oblige. 
To  render  a  service  to  some  one. 
The  obligation» 
To  tie  (attach). 
I  tie  the  horse  to  the  tree. 


He  is  the  most  honest  man  that 

has  ever  been  seen. 
I  want  a  horse  that  most  be  taller 

than  this. 
I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ilL 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  come. 

I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not 

done  his  exercises. 
He  will  marry  her  though  she  is 

not  rich. 
I  will  wait  until  he  returns. 
In  case  that  should  happen,  let  me 

know  it. 


&U  mürben  mid)  fe^r  t)er(tnbenf 

tt>€an  ®ie  mir  biefe  ^ef&Utdteit 

erweifen  nwUten. 
VUnn  QSit  vdc  biefen  ^Dtenfi  letfien 

wollten/  p  würben  @ie  mtd^  febr 

t)erbinben. 
SSerbinben  */  oerpflid^tcn. 
Semanbem  einen  ^enft  leifien. 
bte  SBerbtnbti^feü. 
aSinben  *. 
Sdb  binbe  ba6  $fcrb  an  ben  S3aunu 


2)ad  ijl  bet  e^rltd^jle  !0{ann/  ben 
man  je  (jemald)  gefe^en  i)at 

3d)  muf  ein  $ferb  t)ahzn,  bad 
(weld)c6)  grb^er  ijl  als  btefeö. 

&  ift  (t^ut)  mix  leib/  bag  fte  Iran! 

ifr 
Q9  ijl  mir  lieb/  bag  ®te  gel ommen 

jtnb. 
3d^  wunbere  mtd^/  baf  er  feine  2Cuf' 

gaben  nic{)t  gemad)t  ^at. 
(Sr  wirb  jte  ^eirat^en;  ob  jte  gletc^ 

ntc^t  reic^  ijt. 
3d)  will  warten/  hii  er  jurüc!! ommt. 
3m  ^alU  ed  Qt\d)kf)t,  fo  lajfen  @te 

mi^*^  wijfen. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Obs,  B.  In  German  the  subjunctive,  being  only  used  to  express  doubt 
or  incertitude,  is  not  governed  by  any  particular  words.  It  has  more 
affinity  to  the  English  subjunctive  than  to  that  of  any  other  language, 
and  more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We  sometimes  however 
prefer  the  subjunctive  where  the  English  use  the  potential  should  or 
would,  though  we  could  in  this  case  even  use  either  the  potential  or  the 
subjunctive.    Ex. 


I  should  do  it,  if  it  were  possible. 

Were  I  in  your  place,  or  if  I  were 

in  your  place. 
Had  he  the  treasures  of  Croesus, 
or  i£  he  had  the  treasures  of 
Crassua, 


\ 


3(^  würbe  ed  t^un/ wenn  eS  m5« 

Qlid)  wdre. 
fß&re  id^  an  3$ter  stelle/  ober 

wenn  id:)  an  3^rer  ©telle  w&re. 
^^Lttc  er  bte  @d)d^e  bed  C^rbfud/ 

ober  wenn   er  hit  ®(^&(e  bed 


3öl 


^efer  ^ann  würbe  o(üc£lid)ei: 
f  e  i)  11/  wenn  et  hat  ^picUn  liefe. 

Sr  würbe  glüdUd)er  gemefen 
fepn/  wenn  er  bad  Spielen  qt' 
laffen  ^&tte. 

SBenn  @ie  wüßten  (or  wüjiten 
^U),  toie  Iran!  iä)  hin,  fo  wür* 
bcn  ©le  nidöt  erjlaunt  fepn  (fo 
wdren  @te  ni4)t  erfiaunt)/  mid) 
im  i8ette  ju  ftnben. 

@r  würbe  ednic^tget^an  ]f)a&en/ 
^&tte  er  ben  (Srfolg  ooraug 
gefe^en. 

3d^  würbe  mid)  für  unbanfbar 
galten,  f&i;e  id^  Sie  nid)t  aU 
meinen  SSi^^It^&ter  an. 

^e Srangofen  würben  bie @d)lad^t 
nid)t  gewonnen  ()aben  (or 
^ütten  bie  ®d)lad^t  nic^t  ge^ 
Wonnen);  wenn  fie  nid}t  eine  fo 
grope  Uebermad)t  Don  l^euten  ge« 
l^abt  i^&tten. 

0^5.  C.  In  English  the  potential  should  or  u70«/(^  is  used  to  express 
a  wish  relating  to  a  fiiture  time,  and  the  subjunctive  to  express  a  wish 
relating  to  a  past  time.  In  both  instances  the  Germans  use  the  sub- 
junctive.   Ex. 


That  man  would  be  hapfiier,  if  he 

Zg^o^  gambling. 
He  would  have  been  happier«  if  he 

had  left  q^  gambling. 

If  you  hiew  now  ill  I  am,  you 
would  not  be  astonished  to  find 
me  in  bed. 


He  would  not  have  done  it,  had  he 
foreseen  the  result. 

I  should  thijik  myself  ungrateful, 

did  1  not  consider  you  as  my 

benefactor. 
The  French  would  not  have  gained 

the  battle,  if  they  had  not  had 

superior  numbers. 


I  wish  you  would  do  it. 

I  wish  you  would  go  thither. 

I  wi&h  you  had  fkmßi  %. 

I  wish  you  had  gone  thither. 


I  should  have  wished  to  tee  him, 

had  it  been  possible. 
I  should  like  to  read,  if  I  had  only 

time. 


34  wünf d)te/  ©te  tauten  e6;  or 

bai  @ie  eg  tauten. 
3d)  wünfd)te/®ie  gingen  ^tn/or 

bap  ^te  Eingingen. 
ZA)  wünfd)te/  ©ie  ^dttcn   e«  ge« 

tbani  or  bap  ©te  cd  gcti)an 

patten. 
Sd)  wünfd)te/  ®ie  würen  ^inge« 

gangen/  or  bap  @ie  ^tngegan« 

gen  w&ren. 
3d^   ^ütte   gewünfd^t/   i^n   gu 

fe^en/W&re  edmögUd^  g  ewe  fen. 
3c^  tüfe  gern/  wenn  id)  nur  Sett 


$&tte. 

Obs,  D.  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the  indicative  and 
sometimes  the  subjunctive  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sen- 
tence is  formed.    Ex.  .^ 
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However  rich  he  may  be. 


Indie,  dt  ma^  fo  rei4  fepn/  wU 

er  toiCL 
Subj.  <Sr   ftp   fo   tdd)t  mt   cr 

»oSe. 

Indie.  3t)te  ©ewalt  maq  fo  grop 
fepn/  ali  fte  mVL 

Subj.  3^re  ©euHitt  fcp  no4)  fo 
srog. 

O&f .  E.    In  German  we  never  employ  the  indicative. 

1.    In  conditional  propositions  with  or  without  the  conjunction 
tccnrtf  if.     (See  preceding  Lesson.)    Ex. 

If  I  could  I  would  do  it. 


Whatever  your  power  may  be. 


Sßenn  id^  !5nntC/  fo  ti)iitc  i^  eS  $ 
or  !6nntc  i&it  fo  t^hte  iö)  cS. 

SScnn  &\c  lUhtnitoüxhxq  t9&re  (or 
to&re  fte  UebenStoärbig),  fo  f)tu 
totUtc  er  fte. 

2.  In  exclamations  and  wishes.    Ex. 


If  she  were  amiable   he   would 
marry  her. 


If  I  had  friends  ! 

If  I  were  rich  I 

May  heaven  grant  it ! 

God  forbid ! 

I  could  not  have  thought  it! 


^iittc  id)  Si^'unbe ! 

S8&re  idj  rcid) ! 

)Der  ^immel  gebe  e6 ! 

@^ott  behüte  I 

^iittt  idfi  hod)  md)t  geglaubt ! 


3.  After  the  verbs  ersd^len/  to  relate ;  fragen/  to  ask ;  fagen/  to  say ; 
and  others,  which  relate  indirectly  either  to  what  we  have  said  our- 
selves, or  to  what  we  have  heard  said  by  other  persons.    Ex. 


He  related  to  me,  that  he  had 

suffered  shipwreck,    and    had 

lost  all  his  fortune. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  was  not 

such  a  one,  whether  I  had  no 

money,  why  I   did  not  know 

Low  to  write. 
Thou  art  master  of  the  cross-bow. 

Tell, 
They  say  that  thou  canst  cope 

with  any  shot  ? 

I  told  him  he  had  made  a  mistake ; 
but  he  thought  that  was  impos- 
sible, as  he  had  looked  it  over 
three  timea. 


dt  era&^rte  mtr^baf  er^^iffbru^ 

gelitten/  unb  fein  ganje«  S^erm6» 

gen  verloren  ^dtte. 
Gr  fragte  mid),  ob  iö)  ni&it  ber  trab 

ber  wire/  ob  id^  fein  @elb  t)i>ttt. 

»arum  idf  nid)t  fi^reiben  f  Jnnte. 

IDu  bijl  ein  SÄeiffcr  auf  ber  2Crra* 

brujl/  Sell/ 
!0^an  fagt/  bu  ne^mft  e$  auf  mit 

jebem  @d)ä$en  ? 

(©*iUer'8  SBil^lm  SSett.) 
^d)  fagte  if)m/  baf  er  fid^  geirrt 

^dtte  9  er  meinte  aber/  bad  wdre 

ntd)t  mbgltd)/  meil  er  e$  bretmal 

bur(^gefe^en  ihtte* 
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A  wise  man  said«  The  reason  why 
a  man  has  but  one  mouth  and 
two  ears  is,  that  he  may  speak 
little  and  hear  a  good  deal« 


(Sin  SQkifec  iagjU,  hn  $Renf4  ^^e 
beSmegen  eine»  fOtitnb  unb  jwei 
£)^ren/  bamit  tx  tpcniger  fpred^/ 
unb  me^r  ^5re. 


Obs.  F.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Such  a  one,  are  often  translated  by 
ber  unb  ber  for  the  masculine,  bie  unb  bie  for  the  feminine,  ba<  unb  ha€ 
for  the  neuter. 


He  said  he  would  marry   Miss 
Such  a  one. 

To  suffer  shipwreck« 
Possible, 
impossible. 


<Sr  fagte/  er  werbe  ^  ha^  unb  ^ca 

Si^&ulcin  ^eirot^cn. 
@d;iprud)  leiben  •. 
m5gU4  9 
unm6dti(^ 


Whether. 


I  £)b. 


Obs.  G.    £)b  is  only  used  in  indirect  questional  or  before  sentences 
which  express  doubt  or  possibility.    Ex. 


I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  at 

home. 
I  did  not  know  whether  you  would 

be  glad  of  it.  ^ 

The  question  is,  whether  he  will 

doit. 


2ä)  mif  tdd^t  ob  er  ^u  «^ufe  ift 

2d)  wuf  te  nid)ti  ob  eö  3^nen  lieb 

fepn  wärbe. 
(Sd  ift  bie  %vaQtt  ob  er  eö  toixb  t^un 

tooQen« 


Obs.  H,  £)b  is  a  component  of  the  following  conjunctions :  obgletd^/ 
ebfd^on/  obn>o^l/  ob^nMir/  Üiough,  although.  These  conjunctions  ought 
to  be  considered  as  two  separate  words,  for  the  subject  or  even  the  case 
of  the  verb  may  be  placed  between  them.    Ex. 


I  shall  buy  that  horse,  though  it 

is  not  an  English  one. 
Though   he    is    my    coudn,   he 

nevertheless  does  not  come  to 

see  me« 
Although  he  has  promised  it  to 

me,  I  do  not  rely  imon  it. 

Although  he  is  poor,  he  does  ne- 
vertheless a  great  deal  of  good. 


34  Wixbc  biefeS  9ferb  laufen/  ob  ti 
gleich  !ein  Sngl&nbec  ift '. 

£)b  er  gleich  (or  f^on)  mein  SBetter 
ifi/  fo  fommt  ec  bod^  ni^t  2U  mir. 

£)bglei4  er  ei  mir  i^erfpro^n 
^aU  fo  s&^le  i^  bo<^  uic^t  bo« 
rauf. 

£)b  er  f(^n  (or  dtei(^#  iwaxf  tooffl) 
arm  ift/  fo  t^nt  tx  bo4  oiel  ®  uted. 


^  ®erbe  is  here  in  the  future  of  the  subjunctive.  (See  the  following 
Lesson.) 

s  When  the  subject  or  case  of  the  verb  is  not  a  personal  pronoun, 
it  is  not  usually  placed  between  these  two  words.    Ex.  Obglet^  biefei 


Ob^leid^  ^5!m(> 


9ferb  fein  Chigl&nber  ift/  fo  »erbe  i^  ci  bo4)  faufem  although  this  horse 
is  not  an  English  one,  I  shall  nevertheless  buy  it. 
Stonn  SHi^ti  «nberfo^eii  ift,  fo  beflagt  et  tl^  ^o^t  \\ioQi^^f:fCKm%\Aa 
Jiappened  to  ibi§  man,  he  is  nevertheless  compXaoxan^. 


i 


KU 


854 


However,  nereitheleMy 
the  folly» 
the  character« 

bashful,  tiinid» 
fearful  (timid), 
natural, 
polite  (dvil),  impolite  (uncivil). 


bo45 

tie  2^or^/ He  Storni 

tec  Q^taUtt  (plur.  e)#  Me   (9e« 

müt^torti 
bl6te  i 
fttr4)tfam5 
natürlich  i 


EXERCISES. 

211. 
Well  (nun),  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  ? — She  would 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — You  flatter  me. — 
Not  at  all  (dan)  unb  gar  ni(i)t),  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be 
highly  satisfied,  if  all  my  pupils  worked  like  you. — ^Why  do  you 
not  go  out  to-day  ? — I  would  go  out  if  it  were  fine  weather.—^ 
Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  ? — If  you  wish 
it  I  will  come. — Shall  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (bei  S^ttv 
2Cnfunft)  ? — Will  you  have  occasion  ((Sclcgcn^jeit)  to  go  to  town 
this  evening  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  go  now  if  I  had  an 
opportunity  (,^i^  ©elegen^^cit). — You  would  not  have  so  much  plea- 
sure, and  you  would  not  be  so  happy,  if  you  had  not  friends  and 
hooks. — Man  would  not  experience  so  much  misery  (fo  oiel  @lenb) 
ju  his  career  (auf  feiner  Eaufba^n),  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy, 
were  he  not  so  blind. — You  would  not  have  that  insensibility 
(bie  ©cfu^ofigfcit)  towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so 
deaf  to  (taub  gegen)  their  supplication  {tiit  S3itte),  if  you  had  been 
yourself  in  misery  for  some  time. — ^You  would  not  say  that,  if 
you  knew  me  well. — Why  has  your  sister  not  done  her  exercises ! 
— She  would  have  done  them,  if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — 
If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke  oftener,  you  would  speak 
better. — I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  should  learn  better,  if  1  had 
more  time. — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  of  your  sister. — You 
would  have  had  no  reason  (Urfad^)  to  complain  of  her,  had  she 
had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — WJat  has  my  brother 
told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  the  happiest  man 
in  the  (»on  ber)  world,  if  he  knew  the  German  language,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  languages. 

212. 

1  should  like  to  know  why  I  cannot  speak  as  well  as  you. — 

I  will  tell  you;  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  as  I,  if  you 

were  not  so  bashful.     But  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons  more 

carefully  (beffer),  you  would  n^t  be  afraid  to  speak :  for  in  order 

$o  speak  well  one  must  ktiovf  \  wÄ  it  \^  N^ry  natural,  that  lie  who 

does  not  know  well  what  \ie  V\a&  \ie^ia;\^rD\xv^  ^qv^^\ä  >3GCDi^<— 
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You  would  not  be  so  tiinid  as  you  are  (M  @ie  ftnb^,  if  you  were 
sure  to  make  no  üaults. — There  are  some  people  who  laugh  when 
I  speak. — ^Those  are  impolite  people ;  you  have  only  to  laugh 
also,  and  they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.  If  you  did  as  1  (do) 
you  would  speak  well.  You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  and 
you  will  soon  be  no  longer  afiraid  to  speak. — I  will  endeavour  to 
follow  your  advice,  for  I  have  resolved  (ftd)  oor nehmen  *)  to  rise 
everynmoming  at  six  o'clock,  to  study  till  ten  o'clock,  and  to  go 
to  bed  early. — Democritus  and  Heraclitus  (in  German  as  io 
English  «^emcUtud/  &c.)  were  two  philosophers  of  a  (oon)  very 
different  character :  the  first  laughed  at  (6ber  with  the  accus.)  the 
follies  of  men,  and  the  other  wept  at  them. — They  were  both 
right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve  (oerbienen)  (botb)  to  be 
laughed  and  wept  at. — My  l»other  told  me  that  you  had  spo- 
ken of  me,  and  that  you  had  not  praised  me. — We  should  have 
praised  you,  if  you  had  paid  us  what  you  owe  us. — ^You  are 
wrong  in  complaining  of  my  cousin,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt 
your  feelings. — I  should  not  have  complained  of  him,  if  he  had 
only  hurt  my  feelings  ;  but  he  has  plunged  into  misery  ä  whole 
family. — You  are  wrong  in  associating  with  that  man.  *  H« 
only  aspires  after  riches.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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NINETY-FOURTH  LESSON, 
SSier  unb  neuniigfie  gectton. 


To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 

a  thing. 
To  make  one's   self   thoroughly 

acquainted  with  a  thing. 
I  understand  this  business. 

Acquainted, 
intimate,  familiar, 
I  am  acquainted  with  that. 


^it  einet  ^(ge  (genau)  be!annt(or 

»ertrautjfepn*. 
©id)  mit  einer  @a(^  befannt  (or 

Dcrtraut)  mad)en. 
2^  hin  mit  tiefer  &ad)t  oertraut 

(or  befannt). 
belannt) 
oertraut. 
1 3«^  bin  bamit  belannt  (sjcrtraut). 


A  species  (a  kind). 
What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  ? 

The  kernel  (of  an  apple,  a  pear, 
an  almond,  &c.). 
The  stone, 
kernel-fruit, 
stone-fruit. 


{ 
} 


eine  2Crt  ^  eine  ©attung. 

SBad  fur  eine  2Crt  ^vud^t  ifl  hici  ? 

3Ba§  far  eine  grud^t  if  Uti  ? 

ber  item. 

ber  @tein  $ 
ba6  ^ernobft  5 
tao  ©teinobfl. 


It  is  a  kernel-fruit. 
To  gather  fruit. 

The  dessert. 
To  serve  up  the  dessert. 

The  fruit, 

the  plum, 
the  anecdote, 
the  soap, 
the  roast  meat» 


@g  i]\  eine  ^ernfrud)t. 
Obft  bredfien*. 
ber  9iad)tifd). 
ben  ffta6)ti\6)  auftragen  *. 
r  ba6£)bjl/ 

I  biegrud^t»4 

tit  Pflaume  4 

bie  :2Cnecbote  1 

bie@eife$ 
I  berlBraten. 


*  The  plural  of  collective  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding  ^rten# 
kinds,  species,  to  the  singular.  Ex.  hit  £)bftarten/  fruit  (i.  e.  various 
sorts  of  fruit) ;  bie  ©etreibearten/  com  (i.  e.  various  kinds  of  com). 
(See  Introductory  Book,  Obs.  C.  page  34.) 

'  jDie  S^ud^t  is  the  fruit  of  trees  and  plants.  Ex.  bie  S^^bfröd^te/  the 
fruit  of  the  fields.  Srud^t  is  also  employed  figuratively :  £x.  jDte 
Stucbt  feiner  TCrbeit/  the  reward  of  his  labour.  £)bfl  is  only  used  in 
•peaking  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  similar  fruit.  Hence  ba$  J^ernob|t# 
fcernel-frnit ;  bad  ^teinobft  stone-fruit. 
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To  dry  (to  wipe). 
To  cease  (to  leave  off), 
I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 

To  avoid. 

To  avoid  some  one. 

To  avoid  something. 

To  escape  (avoid  a  misfortune). 

The  punishment» 
To  avoid  death  he  ran  away. 

The  flighty  the  escape. 


^btrocEncn. 

?Cuft6rcn. 

1 3^  $öre  auf  gu  lefen. 

t  ®ie  ^bxt  auf  ju  fpred)en. 


{ 


«Wciben*. 

SSermeiben  (gemieben/  mieb). 

Semanbcn  mciben*. 

@tn)a6  t)ermetben  *. 

(Stnem  UngläcE  entgegen  *  or  entrin- 
nen *  (entronnen/  entrann). 

bie  Strafe. 

Um  bem  Sobe  in  entge^n/  na^  e 
bie  Sludge. 

bit  glud)t. 


To  do  without  a  thing. 


Can  you  do  without  bread  ? 

I  can  do  without  it. 
I  do  without  bread. 
Do  you  do  without    read  ? 
I  do  without  it. 

There  are  many  things  which  we 
must  do  without. 


Qtine  (or  einec  @ad)e)  tntUf^xen 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  ace). 

@ic^  bereifen*  o^ne  etwa«'. 

^bnnen  @te  ftd)  o|)ne  S3rob  be- 
ijjelfen  ? 

^bnnen  @te  ha^  S3rob  (bed  SSrobeS) 
entbehren? 

^ä)  fann  eS  entbehren. 

2dj  bebelfe  mid^  oj^ne  SBrob. 

SSe^elfen  @ie  ftd^  o^ne  SBcob  ? 

3d^  !ann  ed  entbehren. 

fßir  mülTcn  SSieled  entbehren. 


It  is  said   that  he  will  set  out 
to-morrow. 


9}lan  fagt/  ec  werbe  morgen  abret« 

fen. 
$Ran  fagt/  baf  ec  morgen  abreifen 

werbe. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTTIVE. 

The  futures  of  the  subjunctive  differ  from  those  of  the  indicative  only 
in  the  second  and  third  paeons  singular^  which  are:  tt^beft  and  werbe/ 
instead  of  wirft  and  wirb.    Ex. 

Thou  wilt  praise. 
He  will  prais^. 


jDu  werbeft  (oben. 
@r  werbe  (oben. 


^  (Sntbe^ren  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  be  without  and  to  do 
ithout :  |t(^  bereifen  *  m  the  sense  only  of  to  do  withotU, 
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Will  you  relate  something  to  me  ? — What  do  you  wish  me  to 
relate  to  you  ? — ^A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — ^A  little  boy 
asked  (forbern)  one  day  at  table  (^ei  Sifc^)  for  some  meat ;  his 
father  said  that  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that  he 
should  wait  until  some  was  given  to  him.  The  poor  boy  seeing 
every  one  eat,  and  that  nothing  was  given  to  lum,  said  to  his 
father :  '*  My  dear  father,  give  me  a  little  salt,  if  you  please." 
♦*  What  will  you  do  ^vith  it  ?"  asked  the  father.  "  I  wish  to  eat 
it  with  the  meat  (td^  »iU  cd  ju  b€m  g(eif(^e  effen)  which  you  will  give 
me,"  replied  (t)erf€^en)  the  child.  Every  body  admired  (hmunUxn) 
the  little  boy's  wit ;  and  his  father  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing, 
gave  him  meat  without  his  asking  for  it. — Who  was  that  little 
boy  that  asked  for  meat  at  table  ? — He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my 
friends. — ^Why  did  he  ask  for  some  meat  ? — He  asked  for  some 
because  he  had  a  good  appetite. — Why  did  his  father  not  give 
him  some  immediately  ? — Because  he  had  forgotten  it. — Was  the 
little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for  some  ? — He  was  wrong,  for  he 
ought  to  have  waited. — Why  did  he  ask  his  father  for  some  salt  ? 
— He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (bamit)  his  father  might  perceive 
that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that  he  might  give  him  some,  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-FIFTH  LESSOK 

güttf  unb  ncunjigjle  Section. 


To  execute  a  commission. 


I  have  executed  your  commission. 


I  have  received  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  the  letter  which  you 
addressed  to  me,  dated  the  6th 
instant. 


(Sinen  TCuftrag  au^rtd^ten/  oottjte* 

§cn*/bcfor0en. 
3d)  ^aU  S^cen  Auftrag  gut  au^ 

gerichtet  (ooUsogen/  beforgt). 

1  2 

34  $<2b<  3^t:  unterm  fec^Sten  an 

3  4 

mi(^   gerichtetes  @d^rei6en   mit 
bem  dr6iten  SSergnügen  erhalten. 


1^*  When  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun  (Lesson  XX.)  all  words 
relating  to  it  are  placed  before  the  adjective,  or  the  participle  used 
adjectively,  in  the  following  order :  1st,  The  article  or  pronoun ;  2nd, 
All  words  relating  to  the  adjective  or  the  participial  adjective ;  3rd,  The 
adjective  or  participial  adjective ;  and  finally,  4th,  The  noun.    Ex. 


A  man  polite  towards  everybody. 


A  father  who  loves  his  children. 
You  have  to  study  the  twentieth 

Lesson,  and    to   translate  the 

exercises  relating  to  it. 


12  3 

@tn    gegen    3ebermann    $6flic^er 

4 

SOlcnf(^. 

12  3  4 

@tn  feine  ^inber  liebenber  Skater. 
@ie  ^aben  bie  jmansidfle  Section 

12         3 

l\x  jtubiren/  unb  bic  baau  ge:^6^ 

4 

rigen  Aufgaben  3U  öberfe^en  ^ 


Have  you  executed  my  commis- 
sion? 
I  have  executed  it 
To  do  one's  duty. 
To  fulfil  one's  duty. 
To  do  one's  task. 


^aben  eU  meinen  2Cuftrag  auS« 
gerid^tet? 

2d)  ^aU  it)n  auSgend^tet. 

@eine  ©cbulbigteit  t^un  *. 
i  @eine  $flid)t  erfüllen, 
t  ©eine  arbeiten  machen. 


\ 


1  This  kind  of  construction,  wherein  the  noun  stands  separated  more 
or  less  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  elevated  at^U 
than  in  conversation. 
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That  man  always  does  his  duty. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty. 
Have  you  done  your  task  ? 


iDiefeC  fO^ann   t^ut   immer   feine 

e^utbigfeit 
2)iefcc  SRann  erf&llt  immer  feine 

*^ben  @ie  3$re  ICrbeiten  gemad^t? 


To  rely  upon  something. 

To  depend  upon  somediing. 

He  depends  upon  it. 

I  rely  upon  yon. 

You  may  rely  upon  him. 


\  @id)  auf  (Stwag  oerlaffen*. 

(St  t>erl&ft  ftd^  tarauf. 

34  oerlaffe  mid)  auf  ®ie« 

@ie  {6nnen  fic^  auf  i^n  oerlaffen. 


To  suffice»  be  sufficient.  i 

To  be  contented  with  something.    | 

Is  that  bread  sufficient  for  you  ?     i 

It  is  sufficient  for  me. 

Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for 

that  man  ? 
It  win  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise. 
Was  this  man  contented  with  that 

sum? 

Has  this  sum  been  sufficient  for 
that  man  ? 

It  has  been  sufficient  for  him. 
He  would  be  contented  if  you 
would  only  add  a  few  crowns. 


®enü0en/  ^inxddjth,  genug  fe^n*. 

®i6)  mit  (Sttoai  begnügen. 

3ft  3^nen  biefeö  SSrob  genug  ? 

29  biefe«  S3rob  fur  @te  genug  ? 

C^i  genfigt  mir. 

SQirb  biefei  ®elb  biefem  fDlanne 

genögen  ? 
@d  wirb  i^m  genügen. 
SQknig  genügt  bem  SQSetfen. 
^at  ff4)  biefer  fOtann  mit  biefer 

@umme  begnügt? 
Sßar  biefe  @umme  für  btefen  ^ann 

l^inreid)enb  ? 
SS^ar  biefe  @umme  biefem  ^anne 

genug? 
@r  ^at  ffc^  hamit  begnügt. 
@r  mürbe  ftd)  begnügen/  »cnn  @te 

nur  noc^  einige  SS^aler  ^insufügen 

n>oUten. 


To  add. 
TobuUd« 


«^ingufugem 
l^auem 


To  embark,  to  go  on  board. 
The  sail. 
To  set  sail. 
To  set  sail  for. 
To  sail  for  America. 


®i6)  einfd^ffen» 

ha^  @egel. 

Unter  ©egel  gef^en** 

@egeln  nadf;. 

^a6)  2Cmeri!a  ^egetiu 


'  ^flid^t  is  that  which  our  own  conscience  obliges  us  to ;  &ä^ioi^ 
Idtf  expresses  the  orders  ^ven  us  by  our  superiors,  and  is  derived 
from  bie  ®d)Ulb/  the  obligation,  debt. 
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With  full  sails. 
To  sail  with  full  sails. 
He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of 
last  month. 

He  sailed  on  the  third  instant. 


That  is  to  say  (f.  e.). 
Et  caetera  (etc.),  and  so  on^and  so 
forth. 


Otherwise,  differently. 
In  another  manner. 
If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave 

differently. 
If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have 
behaved  differently. 
To  behave. 


Else  (otherwise). 

If  not. 
Mend,  else  (if  not)  you  will  be 

punished. 
I  cannot  do  it  otherwise. 


fKit  ooQcn  ©edelm 
SWit  oollen  ©egeln  fahren  •. 
C^r  i)at  ftd^  am  fed^ae^nten  (ober  ben 
fed^je^nten)  legten  ÜJtonatS  einge^ 

Wifft. 
&t  i|l  ben  brttten  (ober  am  britten) 
biefeg  unter  @egel  bedangen. 


iDaö  ^em  (n&mlid)). 

Unb  fo  weiter  (abbreviated  u.f.to.). 


:2CnberS. 

2Cuf  eine  anbete  2Crt. 

SßSenn  id)  bag  n^üßte/  koürbe  id^  mi6) 

anberg  benehmen. 
SßSenn  id^  ha€  9en)uf)t  ^iittt,  fo  loürbe 

id)  mid)  anberg  benommen  i^aben. 
^id)  benei^mcn  *. 


@onjl. 

SBo  nidf)t. 

S3ejTern  @ie  fd),  fonjl  (wo  nid^t) 

wirb  man&t  ftrafen. 
Zd)  fann  eS  nidj^t  anberg  machen« 


OF  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  being  formed  from 
the  second  person  singular  of  the  indicative,  is  only  irregular  when  the 
latter  is  so.  Eic  @eben  */  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indicative, 
bu  gibft/  thou  givest ;  imperative,  gib/  give  thou.  «Reifen  */  to  help ; 
second  person  of  the  indicative,  bu  ^ilfji/  thou  helpest;  imperative,  ^ilf/ 
help  tbou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted :  Ist,  The  following  verbs  :  ^aben*/ 
to  have;  second  person,  bu  l^aji/  thou  hast;  imperative,  i^htf  have 
thou;  \cx)n*t  to  be;  second  person,  bu  bi{l/  thou  art;  imperative,  fe^/ 
be  thou;  werben*/ to  become;  bu  wirjl/  thou  becomest;  imperative, 
werbe/  become  thou;  wiff^n*/  to  know ;  second  person,  bu  weipt/  thou 
knowest;  imperative,  wij[e/  know  thou;  wollen*/  to  will;  bu  wiUjl/ 
thou  wilt ;  imperative,  wolle.  2nd,  Verbs  which,  in  the  second  person 
of  the  indicative  present,  change  the  letter  a  into  &.  In  the  imperative 
they  resume  the  radical  vowel.  Ex.  Saufen/  to  run ;  bu  länfft/  thou 
runnest ;  imperative,  lauf/  run  thou. 
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if  I  were  not  very  hungry. — ^When  did  your  brother  embark  for 
America  ? — He  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  month  (legten  9^0- 
natS). — Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your  brother? — I  do 
promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it. — I  rely  upon  you. — ^Will 
you  work  harder  for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for  this  ? — 
I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  ? — You  may  (ttnnen  rt)» 

217. 

ifave  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness 
alters  (&nbeni)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (&rger). 
Be  not  afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you  no 
harm. — You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  mind  for 
it  (taitt)  i  for  I  also  must  wait  till  I  (man)  am  paid  what  is  due 
to  me. — As  soon  as  I  have  money,  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have 
advanced  (aufilegen)  for  me.  Do  not  believe  that  I  have  forgotten 
it,  for  I  think  of  (benfcn  an  ♦  with  the  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am 
your  debtor  (bet  €ki^ulbner)/  and  I  shall  never  deny  (leugnen)  it. — 
Do  not  believe  that  I  have  had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss 
Wilhelmine  has  had  your  silver  snuff-box,  for  I  saw  both  in  the 
hands  of  your  sister  when  we  were  playing  at  forfeits  (^f&nbec 
fpielen). — What  a  beautiful  inkstand  you  have  there !  pray  lend 
it  me. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it  ? — I  wish  to  show  it  to 
my  sister. — Take  it,  but  take  care  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — 
Do  not  fear. — What  do  you  want  of  (wn)  my  brother  ? — I  want 
to  borrow  some  money  of  him. — Borrow  some  of  somebody^else. 
— If  he  will  not  lend  me  any,  T  will  borrow  some  of  somebody 
else. — ^You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish  (for)  what  you  cannot 
have,  but  be  contented  with  what  Providence  (bte  SSorfe^^ung)  has 
given  you,  and  consider  (bebenfen  *)  that  there  are  many  men  who 
have  not  what  you  have. — Life  (boo  ficbcn)  being  short,  let  us 
endeavour  to  make  it  (e€  un€)  as  agreeable  (angenehm)  as  possible. 
But  let  us  also  consider  that  the  abuse  (bcr  ^rfbtarxö))  of  pleasure 
(in  the  plur.  in  German,  S3er^%tngen)  makes  it  bitter  (Httet). — 
Have  you  done  your  exercises  ? — I  could  rot  do  them,  because 
my  brother  was  not  at  home. — You  must  not  get  your  exercises 
done  by  (wn)  your  brother,  but  vou  must  do  them  yourself.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

®e^$  unb  neunjigfle  Section« 


To  be  a  judge  of  something. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  i 
I  am  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  a  good  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it. 


To  draw. 

To  chalk. 
The  drawing, 
the  drawer. 
To  draw  from  nature,  from  life. 

To  draw  a  landscape  from  nature. 


To   manage    or  to  go  about   a 
thing. 

How  do  you  manage  to  make  a 

fire  without  tongs  ? 
I  go  about  it  so. 

You  go  about  it  in  a  wrong  way. 
I  go  about  it  in  a  right  way« 
How  does  your  brother  manage 

to  do  that } 
Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly. 

awkwardly,  unhandily« 
He    should   have    managed   the 
thing  better  than  he  has  done. 
You  should  have  managed   the 

thing  differently, 
lliey  ought  to  have  jnanaged  it  as 

I  have  done. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it 
^  different]/  from  what  they  did. 


•  -  ©id)  auf  attoai  s>ec0etien  *« 
t  SSerfle^en  @i<  {t(^  aufS  Sud^? 
1 3(^  ocrjlc^c  mid)  barauf. 
f  3(1^  t)et:{te^e  mid^  nicl^t  barauf* 
t  Sd^  oetjteie  mid^  \ti^t  gut  barauf. 
1 3d^  oerfte^e  mi6^  m(i)t  fe^t  gut 
barauf. 


Seidenen. 

9ladb5eidf)nen  (Ealliren). 

tie  3ei4)nung  5 

ber  Seidener. 

^a6)  ber  ^latux,  mä)  bem  Seben 

2eid;nen. 
(Sine  Sanbfc^aft  nad^   ber  fflatur 

gelegnen.  - 


@g  anfangen  *. 

^it  fangen  ©ie  ed  an/  oi^ne  gange 

Seuec  anjumad^n  ? 
2d^  fange  eg  fo  (or  auf  btefe  SBeife) 

an. 
@ie  fangen  eg  nid^t  gut  an. 
2d)  fange  ed  gut  an. 
SBie  f&ngt  3$c  S3rubec  eg  an/  urn 

biefeg  iVL  t^utt? 
®efd()ictt  (auf  eine  gefd^iifte  obec 

feine  %xt). 
Ungefd;)icft. 
@c  ^&tte  eg  beffec  on^gen  foUen« 

@{e   ^^n  eg  anbcrg   anfangen 

müjfen. 
®ie  fatten  eg  madden  folten/  »ie  id). 

aUti*» 
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ToforbkU 

forbid  70U  to  do  thit. 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes« 
The  curtain  rises,  falls. 
The  stocks  have  fallen. 


The  day  falls  in. 

It  is  drawing  towards  night, 

night  is  coming  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

To  stoopL 


SJerbieten*.  Part. pest, oerboten. 
Imperf.  oerbot. 

3(^  uerMete  3()nen/  tiefet  lu  t^un. 


or-\ 


9{ieberla|fen  ♦/  herunter  laffen*. 
jDie  zeugen  nieberfd^lagcn  *. 
2)er  SSor^ng  ge^t  auf/  f&Ot 
f  Set    Sßed)fe(courd   (ft    gefaUeA 

(|le!)t  nicbrtger). 
t  jDei:  ^9  neigt  ftd^. 

(SS  toirb  9la(^t. 


@d  wirb  fp&t. 
@id)  bucfen. 


To/eel 
To  smell. 

He  smells  of  garlic. 

To  feel  some  one's  pulse. 

To  consent  to  a  thing« 
I  consent  to  it. 


To  hide,  to  conceaL 


gfi^ren. 

8'1  i  c  d^  e  n  *  (gerod^n  ♦/  ro<%). 

@r  ried)t  nad)  ^noblatt(^. 

Semanbem  ben  $ul§  ffi^len. 
r  3n  &ttoa^  ttnUigen  (or  einwiaigen)« 
<  ©eine  ^iniviUigung  3U  Gtwai  ge« 
(     ben  ♦. 

{^dj  miUige  barein. 
Z^  gebe  meine  Sinwittidund  ha^u. 


{SSerbergen*  (verborgen/  ijerbarg). 
SSerftedlen. 


Indeed. 

In  fact« 

Theftc^ 

true, 

genuine» 
He  is  a  true  man. 
This  is  the  right  place  for  this 
picture. 

As  I  live  1 


3n  SSat^r^eit 

2n  bet  Z^  Qnimi^t  m^c^ftifi. 

bte  Zi^at  i 

Skk^t  (re(^t)| 

@r  ill  ein  wa^t^aftn  SRonn. 
2)a$  ift  ber  wa^re  (cei^e)  |>la(  f&t 

biefed  ®em&(be. 
t  ©otpa^tic^lebel 


^ 


To  tlunk  much  of  some  one« 

To  esteem  some  one. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  that  man. 

I  think  much  of  bim  (I  esteem 
liimmuch)« 


Xuf  Semanben  met  ^tten  *• 

Semanben  f(^&(ett« 

34  f^lU  tiii)t  tnet    auf  biefen 

SJSann. 
34  ^ciltt  \>itl  auf  ifyn  94  \äji^  {(« 

fe^t)« 
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To  permit t  to  aJlow» 

The  permbsion, 
I  permit  you  to  go  thither. 

To  command,  to  order. 


Qvlauhtxu 

bit  ^rtaubnif  • 

^d^  ertaube  3^nen  ^insuge^en  (or 

ba^n  5u  ge^n). 
S3e fehlen*  (bcfo^Iem  befall). 
Obs.  When  the  third  person  plural  is  employed  in  the  imperative 
instead  of  the  second,  the  personal  pronoun  always  follows  the  verb» 
but  never  when  the  second  person  is  employed.    Ex. 
Order  it  to  be  done. 
Be  virtuous. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  the 
market  ? 
To  hasten,  to  make  haste. 
Make  haste,  and  return  soon. 


S3efe^len  &U,  baf  man  e$  t^ue. 

@ek)b  tuQcnb^aft. 

flBoUen  @ie  mir  erlauben/  auf  ben 

fOlarftsuge^en? 
@i(en/  {td^  fputen. 
@ilen  ®ie  unb  f  ommen  balb  wieber. 


I  had  done  reading  when  your 

brother  entered. 
Vou  had  lost  your  purse  when  I 

found  mine. 

To  step  in»  to  enter. 


34  W^^  h^  I^f^n  aufge^brt/  aU 

h^t  SSrubec  i^eretn  trat. 
@ie  fatten  3^ce  S35rfe  t)erloren/ aid 

i(i^  bie  meintge  fanb. 
«^ereintreten  (getreten/  trat). 


To  be  ashamed. 

To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or 

something. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  impatience. 

To  copy,  to  transcribe. 

To  decline. 

The  substantive. 

To  transcribe  fairly. 

The  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the 

verb,  the  preposition. 
The  dictionary,  the  grammar. 


{ 


@td)  fd)&men. 

@ic^  Semanbed  ober  einer  0ad}i 

fd)dmen. 
3d}  fd)&me  miö)  meiner  Ungebulb. 
2Cbfd)reiben  *. 
Sefliniren. 
bag  «Hauptwort. 
Sleinlid()  abft^reibcn*. 
3ns  Sleinc  fd)rciben  *. 
hai  Setmort^  ba^  ^nvwotti  ha^ 

3eitn)ort5  badSSonoort. 
baS  SBbrterbud)  ^  hit  @prad)le^re 

(bie  ©rammatif). 


Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  com- 
passion on  the  unfortunate,  and 
God  will  take  care  of  the  rest» 

To  do  good  to  some  one. 

To  have  compassion  on  some  one. 

Compassion,  pity, 

the  rest. 
He  has  no  (feelings  of)  compassion. 
For  pity's  sake. 


Z^nt  ben  2Crmen  ®ute6/unb  ^aht 
S)^itleiben  mit  btn  Unglöc£lid)en/< 
fo  wirb  bet  liebe  ®ott  für  ba^ 
Uebrige  forgen. 

3emanbem  ®uted  t^un  ^. 

fOlitleiben  mit  3cmanbem  ^abcn*. 

bat  ^itUibixii 

bad  Uebrige. 

t  ©r  ^at  fein  SKitleiben. 

1 2(uS  SKitleiben. 

Bb 
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£X£BC1S£S. 
fl8. 
What  must  we  do  ia  order  to  be  happy  ?-ir Always  love  and 
practise  Tirtiie  (eMct  iwb  &(et  Ut— immer  oniX  a&d  (fo)  you  will  be 
hi^py  both  lA  Ulis  and  the  next  life,  l^nce  we  wish  to  behaj^y, 
let  us  do  food  to  the  pcxv»  and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the 
unfortunate ;  let  us  obey  oar  masters,  and  never  give  them  any 
trouble ;  let  us  comfort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  and  not  hate  those  that  have  offended  us ;  in  short 
(fttss)»  let  us  always  fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of 
the  rest. — My  son,  in  order  to  be  loved,  you  must  (muf  man)  be 
laborious  and  good.  Thou  art  accused  (befd^ulbigen)  of  having 
been  idle  and  negligent  in  thy  affairs,  lliou  knowest,  however 
(jebod^),  that  thy  brother  has  been  punished  for  (tpetl)  having  been 
naughty«  Being  lately  in  town,  I  received  a  letter  from  thy 
tutor,  in  which  he  strongly  complained  of  thee.  Do  not  weep ; 
now  go  into  t)iy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be  (a)  good  (boy), 
otherwise 'thou  wilt  get  (in  the  present)  nothing  for  dinner. — 
I  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certainly  (gemlf ) 
be  contented  with  me. — Did  the  little  boy  keep  his  word  ? — Not 
quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  went  into  his  room,  took  his 
books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (ftd)  an  ben  %i\d)  fe^en),  and  fell  asleep 
(einf Olafen  *)•  He  is  a  very  good  boy  when  he  sleeps,  said  his 
father,  seeing  him  some  time  after  (barauf). 

219. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ? — I  am  a  judge  of  it. — ^Wül  you  buy 
some  yards  (for)  me  ? — Give  me  the  money,  and  (jio)  I  shall  buy 
some  (for)  you. — ^You  will  oblige  me. — Is  that  man  a  judge  of 
cloth? — He  i»  not  a  good  judge  of  it. — What  are  you  doing 
there  ? — I  am  reading  the  book  (in  htm  iSuc^e)  which  you  lent 
me. — You  are  wrong  in  always  reading  it  (immer  batin  {U  Ufen)- 
— ^What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? — Draw  this  landscape  ;  and 
when  you  have  drawn  it»  you  shall  decline  some  substantives 
with  adjectives  and  pronouns. — How  do  you  manage  to  do  that  ? 
— 1  manage  it  so. — Show  me  how  you  manage  it. — What  must  I 
do  for  my  lessons  of  to-morrow  {^U  morgenbe  @tunbt)  ? — Tran- 
scribe your  exercises  fairly,  do  three  others,  and  study  the  next 
lesson. — How  do  you  manage  to  get  goods  without  money  ? — I 
buy  on  credit» — How  does  your  sister  manage  to  learn  German 
without  a  dictionary  ? — She  manages  it  thus. — She  maiu^es  it 
very  dexterously. — But  how  does  your  brother  manage  it  ? — He 
manages  it  very  awkwardly :  he  reads,  and  looks  for  (auffud)en) 
the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may  learn  in  this  manner  (oitf 
tiefe  äBeife)  twenty  years  without  knowing  how  to  make  a  single 
»entence  (ber  ©a|). 


«1 

220. 

Why  does  yovr  rater  cast  down  hn  ejpest— 4SW  casts  them 
down  hecause  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — ^Let 
us  breakfast  in  the  gBMbn  to-daj :  the  we»Eber  n  so  fine,  that  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (eS  ibentt^en)« — How  do  you  like 
that  coffee? — I  like  it  very  much  (oortrefffidS)).— Why  do  you 
stoop  ?-^I  stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  whidk  I  have 
dropped. — ^Why  do  your  sisters  hide  themselves  ? — ^They  would 
not  hide  themselves,  if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen.— Whom  are 
they  afraid  of  ? — They  are  afraid  of  their  governess  (bie  C^r^ie^ennn)»- 
who  scolded  them  yesterday  because  tiiey  had  not  done  theic 
tasks. — An  emperor,  who  was  irritated  at  (aufgebraci^t  gegen)  an 
astrologer  (ber  €^tentbeuter)*  asked  him  :  *'  Wretch,  what  death 
(wctd^n  SobeS)  dost  thou  believe  thou  wilt  die  V* — ^*  I  shall  die  of 
a  fever,"  (Lesson  LXXXV.)  replied  the  astrologer.  "  Thou 
liest,"  (page  249)  sdd  the  emperor ;  "  thou  wilt  die  this  instant 
(in  hit^cm  ^Cttgenbttd)  a  violent  (gcwaltfam)  death."  As  he  was 
going  to  be  seized  (ecgmfen  woUen  *)>  he  said  to  the  emperor, 
"  Sire  (gnäbigftcr  .^err),  order  some  one  to  feel  my  pulse,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  1  have  a  fever."  This  sally  (biefer  gute  (SinfaU) 
saved  his  life.— I>o  not  judge  (ridden)»  you  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  judged  !  Why  do  you  perceive  the  mote  (ber  ©plittcr)  in  your 
brother's  eye,  yoa  who  6kr  not  perceive  the  beam  (be¥  SSalfen) 
which  is  in  your  own  eye  ? — ^Woiüd  you  copy  your  exercises  if  I 
copied  mine  t — I  would  eopy  diem  if  you  copied  yours. — ^Would 
your  sister  h»ve  transcribed  her  letter  if  I  had  transcribed  mine  ? 
— She  would  have  transcribed  it. — ^Would  she  have  set  out  if  1 
had  set  out  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  would  have  done  if  you 
had  set  out.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 
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T«  mat  «Mf»^t      1  ^       gg^j^  ^^^^ 
To  g0t  or  be  tired.  J        "^  ^ 


How  ooQld  I  get  liiiad  in  your 
company  i 

Firstly  (at  first), 
secondly,  &c. 


SBeile  ^aben? 
erftenö  $ 
iweitenö/  u.f.w. 


To  have  reason  to. 
He  has  reason  to  be  sad. 
He  has  much  sorrow« 


Urfad)c  i)aUn  *— gu. 

(Sr  i)at  Urfad^  traurig  gu  fe^n. 

@r  ^at  9iel  IBertntf  (Jtvmmer). 


O&f.  B.  What  ai^  ont  is  thanked  for  a  thing,  he  must  answer  in 
German:— 


Yon  have  no  reason  for  it« 


I  f  ®U  iobin  xAd^t  \Xt\a6)t. 


To  look  upon  or  into. 

The  window  looks  into  the  street. 

Tlie  back  door  looks   into   the 
garden. 


(Se^en  auf  or  nad). 

^ad  Senfter  ge^t  auf  bte  (nad^  Ut) 

strafe, 
^e  .^iatert$6r  ge^t  nad^  bem  d&ax* 


To  drown. 


To  be  drowned. 


I  Srtr&nfcn  (active  verb). 

{©rtrinfen  *  (neuter  verb).     Part 
past,   ertrunfen.     Imperf.    cr^ 
tran!. 
^rfaufcn*  (neuter  verb).     Part. 
past,  crfoffcn.    Imperf.  erfoff. 


To  jump  out  of  the  window. 
To  throw  out  of  the  window. 


{TCvii  bem  %tnfttt  fpringen*. 
Sum  "S^n^^x  iinau6  fpriiigen*. 
{2Ctt§  htm  gettjter  werfen  ♦. 
Sum  Senflet  ^inauS  werfen** 


To  sftoo/ (meaning  to  kill  by  I  &v\d)ie^tn*» 
shooting).  I 

Semanbemeine  Jtugel  t?or  ben^pf 

To  blow  out  some  one's  brains.    J       f ^i«?«"  *• 

Scmanbem  eine  Jtugel  burc^  M 

®e^irn  iageo. 

To  shoot  one'«  sdf  wilJi  a  pistoL    |  @id)  mit  einet  ^ftole  nrfd^iefen  * 

He  has  blown  out  his  bivoo.        \  Qx  %<iX  $4  <cf<^o{fen. 


^^ 


He  has  blown^ut  his  hxaias  with 

a  pistoL 
I  am  drowning. 
He  jumped  out  of  the  windov. 


To  get  paid. 
To  suffer  one's  sdf  to  be  prevailed 

upon. 
To  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine. 


Get  paid. 
Let  us  set  out,       * 

Let  us  breakfast. 

Let  him  give  it  me. 

Let  him  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Let  him  send  it  me. 

He  may  believe  it. 


To  be  at  one's  ease. 
To  be  uncomfortable. 

I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon 

this  chair. 
You  are  uncomfortable  upon  your 

chair. 
We  are    uncomfortable   in  that 

boarding-house. 


To  make  one's  self  comfortable. 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way. 
Make  yourself  comfortable. 
Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the 

way. 
Do  as  W  yon  were  at  home. 


dt  ^  ft^  »it  onec  ^Hßole  c«* 

fc^offe«. 
34  ertnafe. 
@r  ifl  aug  htm  genfler  defpntnaem 


t  6id^  htioH^n  l<#n  *. 
t  ©i*  bitten  laffen  •. 

t  &Ö)  sum  !Olittad<effen  dnlaben 
laffen*. 


t  Saffen  3{e  fid)  besagten ! 
Waffen  @ie  und  (or  wir  wollen)  ab« 

reifen. 
Saffcn  @ie  und  (or  wir   woUen) 

fr&bftäden. 
jDo^  er  mir  U  gebe/  or  er  gebe  t$ 

mir. 
^af  er  um  ^wMf  U^r  ha  ft^t  or  er 

fe9  um  awblf  U^r  ha. 
^af  er  mir  eS  fenbe/  or  er  fenbe  ti 

mir. 
)Daf  er  eö  glaube/  or  er  glaube  e§. 


IBebageu/   be^aglid^   ober   bequem 

fe^n  *  (unpers.  v.  gov.  dat.). 
Unbebaglid)/  unbequem  ober  genirt 

fc^on  *. 
@d  ift  mir  auf  biefem  ©tu^le  fe^r 

bebaglicb. 
@d  iji  Sbnen  ntcbt  be^glid)  (ober 

unbe^gUdb)  auf  3f}rem  @tu^le. 
@ö  besagt  uns  in  biefem  ^oftbaufc 

(biefer  ?)en|ion)  nidft 


&idj*&  bequem  madden. 
@id)  bemühen. 
^aö^tn  ®ie  fiöf^  bequem. 
SSemüben  @ie  |Id^  ni^t. 

Z^vm  6!c/  aU  wenn  @te  su  «^aure 
w&ren. 


876 


Go  and  tell  bim  that  I  cannot 

come  to-day. 
He  came  and  told  m  he  could  not 

come. 


®e^  itnb  foget  i^nir  baf  tc^  ^etttt 

ni^t  lommen  fan». 
dt  lam  unb  fagte  un€,  bof  er  mäft 

fommen  f  5nnte. 


Tbprrfer, 

I  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agree- 
able. 


2ä)  ite^e  bad  9läft(i(^  bem  ICnge« 
nehmen  00c 


Obf,  C.  When  an  a^ective  is  used  substantively  in  the  masculine 
or  feminine  gender,  a  noun  is  always  understood,  e.  g.  ber  Btdd^f  the 
rich,  meaning  ber  xetäft  ^ftoxm  i  hit  &(^6ne#  the  beautiful  woman,  mean- 
ing bie  fd)6ne  ^axL  • 

Few  words  to  the  wise  (proverb).    I  ®ete^rten  ift  gut  prebigen  (@pri(^ 

I      wort). 

Obs,  D.  An  adjective  used  substantively  without  a  noun  bdng 
understood  is  always  put  in  the  neuter  gender,  e.  g.  bad  @rof  e#  the 
great;  bad  @r^abene/  the  sublime;  ha^  2Ceuiere/  the  exterior;  bod 
3niiere/  the  interior. 


What  he  likes  best  is  hunting  and 

fishing. 
Where  strength  and  gentleness 

unite. 
There  the  tone  sounds  full  and 

clear. 


Severe,  tender,  mild  (gentie). 


6ein  Siebfied  ift  bie  Saab  unb  hai 

gifc^n. 
iDenn  mo  bad  ©trenge   mit  bem 

3arten/ 
SBo  Started  ftc^  unb  fOlilbed  paar« 

ten/ 
Da  Qiht  ed  einen  guten  ^lang. 

(@4)iUer  in  his  £teb  oon  ber 
@lodt,  the  Song  of  the  Bell) 
©trenne/  sart,  mtlbe. 


To  be  welcome. 
You  are  welcome  every  where. 


SBtSiommenfe^n*. 

@ie  ftnb  öberaU  miSfommen. 


He  will  amve  m  a  week 

It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this 
journey. 


Qt  mxh  in  ad^t  Sagen  (einer  SBSo^c) 

aniommen. 
(Sr  $at  biefe  SHeife  in  o^t  Sogen 

gemacht. 

Obs,  E.  Ftot  and  future  tenses  require  the  preposition  in  with  the 
dative. 


He  will  have  finished  his  studies 

in  three  months. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year. 


Qx  irnrb  feine  Gtubien  inf  einem 
Siertelja^re  ooOenbet  ^aben. 

(St  i)at  feine  @$tttbien  in  einem 
3a^re  ooUenbet. 
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EXERCISES. 
221. 

HaTC  you  already  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  yet, 
how  is  he  ? — He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise 
him,  for  he  has  grown  very  tall  in  a  short  time. — ^Why  does  this 
man  give  nothing  to  the  poor  ? — He  is  too  avaricious  (geizig) ;  he 
does  not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. — 
What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ? — It  is  very  warm  ;  it  is  long  since 
we  had  any  rain  (ed  ^at  lange  nic^t  geregnet) :  I  believe  we  shall 
have  a  storm  (ein  ®twitUt  belommen).  It  may  be  (bag  iann  »ol?( 
fepn). — The  wind  rises  (jic^  er^^eben  ♦)»  it  thunders  already  ;  do 
you  hear  it? — Yes  I  do  hear  it,  but  the  storm  is  still  far  off  (»eit 
entfernt). — ^Not  so  far  as  you  think  ;  see  how  it  lightens. — Bless 
me  (mein  ®ott)>  what  a  shower  (toel4  ein  entfe^U(^r  Stegen  ijl  hai>)  ! 
— If  we  go  into  some  place  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
— ^Let  us  go  into  that  cottage  then  ;  we  shall  be  sheltered  there 
from  the  wind  and  the  rain. — I  have  a  great  mind  to  bathe  (baben) 
to-day. — ^Where  will  you  bathe  ? — In  the  river. — Are  you  not 
afraid  of  being  drowned  ? — Oh  no  !  I  can  swim. — Who  taught 
you  (ed)  ? — T^ast  summer  I  took  a  few  lessons  at  the  swimming- 
school  (bie  S(^nnmmf(^uU). — Where  shall  we  go  to  now  ?  Which 
road  shall  we  take  ? — The  shortest  will  be  the  best. — We  have 
tt)o  much  sun,  and  I  am  still  very  tired  ;  let  us  sit  down  under 
the  shade  of  this  tree. — Who  is  that  man  that  is  sitting  under 
the  tree  ? — I  do  not  know  him. — It  seems,  he  wishes  to  be  alone  ; 
for  when  we  offer  (moSen  *)  to  approach  him,  he  pretends  to  be 
asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister :  she  understands  German  very 
well ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends  not  to 
understand  me. 

222. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jaeger  ? — I  have  seen  him  ;  he  told  me 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  to 
tell  you  so. — When  they  have  arrived,  you  may  give  them  the 
gold  rings  which  you  have  bouglit ;  they  flatter  themselves  that 
you  will  make  them  a  present  of  them :  for  they  love  you  without 
knowing  you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  ? 
— She  has  written  to  me,  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I 
(foU  i4)  tell  her  that  you  are  here  ? — Tell  her  ;  but  do  not  tell 
her,  that  I  am  waiting  for  her  impatiently. — Why  have  you  not 
brought  your  sister  along  with  you? — ^Which  one? — The  one 
you  always  bring,  the  youngest  (bie  i&ngffe)* — She  did  not  wish  to 
go  out,  because  she  has  the  tooth-ache. — I  am  very  sorry  for  it; 
for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. — How  old  is  she  ? — She  is  nearly 
fifteen  years  old. — She  is  very  tall  for  her  age  (ba«  Älter). — How 
old  are  you  ? — I  am  twenty-two. — Is  it  possible !  I  thought  you 
were  not  yet  twenty. 


87« 

22S. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  (bU  S^fle)  tea  ? — I  thank  you^  I  do 
not  like  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee  7 — I  do  like  it,  but  1  have  just 
drunk  some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  ? — How  could  I  get  tired 
in  this  agreeable  society  ? — As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement. 
— If  you  did  as  I  do,  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  I 
listen  to  all  those  who  tell  me  anything.     In  this  manner  I  learn 
(etfat^en  *)  a  thousand  agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get 
tired  ;  but  you  do  nothing  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  want  amusement. — I  would  do  every  thing  like  (ip|e)  you,  if 
I  had  no  reason  to  be  sad. — I  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of 
my  best  friends  has  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of 
my  wife's  best  friends  has   drowned  herself. — ^Where  has  she 
drowned  herself? — She  has  drowned  herself  in  the  river  whidi  is 
behind  her  house.    Yesterday  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she 
rose  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  leaped  out  of  the  window 
which  looks  into  the  garden,  and  threw  (fl&r|ett}  herself  into  the 
river  where  she  was  drowned. — Let  us  always  seek  the  friendship 
(bie  grcunbfdiKift)  of  the  good  and  avoid  (ffit^^n»)  the  society  of 
the  wicked;  for  bad  society  corrupts  (oerberbcn)  good  manners 
(bic  ©itten/  fem.  plur.). — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  to-day  ? — It 
snows  continually  (nod^  immer)»  as  it  snowed  yesterday,   and 
according  to  all  appearances  (allem  TCnfdieine  noc^)  will  also  snow 
to-morrow. — Let  it  snow,  I  should  like  it  to  snow  still  more,  and 
to  freeze  also,  for  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  very  cold. — 
And  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. — 
It  is  too  windy  (gar  ^u  winbig)  to-day,  and  we  should  do  better  if 
we  stayed  at  home. — ^Whatever  weather  it  may  be,  I  must  go 
out,  for  I  promised  to  be  with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past  eleven, 
and  I  must  keep  my  word.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI«) 
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Notwitlutandiiigy  in  spte  of.        < 

Notwithttanding  thtt 

In  spite  of  hka  Über»  them). 

Notwithstanding  his  promise. 


Ungeachtet  (governs  the  gen.). 
iBUhtt  (govetüM  the  accus.). 
jDejfen  ungead)tet. 
SSiber  feinen  (ij^ii)  SSMKen. 
@eine$  SSerfprec^enS  ungeadjltel; 


Even.  I  6odar. 

He  has  not  money  enongh  even  I  (Sv  ^at  fogac  nidjit  ®elb  genug/  um 
to  buy  bread.  I      S3rob  ^u  laufen. 


To  manag«. 


Do  you  manage  to  uxaA.  your 
work  every  Saturday  night? 


Do  you  manage  to  havo  your  I 
work  done  every  Saturday  < 
night?  I 


@d  bergeftalt  mad^Ut  haf. 
@d  fo  einrui^ten#  haf, 
C^fomad^n^  baf. 

fOlad^n  @ie  ed  fo/ ba$  @ie  aUe 
^mita^  XUnh  mit  3^rec  ^Ci^ 
belt  fertig  »erben? 

ästeten  eie  eö  fo  ein,  baf  @ie 
jleben  @am$tag  2Cbenb  mit  Zi^tix 
2Crbeit  fertig  »erben? 

Sflid)ten  ^e  U  fo  ein  (ober  madden 
@{e  es  fo),  baf  €He  alte  ekon^ 
tag  2Cbenb  mit  S^cer  ^bett 
fertig  linb  (ober  S^re  TCrbeit 
fertig  ^oben)? 


Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me. 
I  manage  to  go  thither. 


jBeftreben  @ie  jtd^/  biefeS  ^u  t^un/ 

um  mid^  ^u  oerbinben. 
3d^  tid^te  ed  fo  ein/  baf  i^  V^ 

ge^n  lann. 


To  have  done. 
Will  you  soon  have  done  work- 
ing? 
I  shall  soon  have  done. 


ffertig  feijtt  •. 

@tnb  @ie  bolb  mit  S^er  2Crbeti 

ferttg  ? 
34  »»b<  ^<ttb  bamit  fertig  fe^n. 
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To  keep  warm. 

To  go  always  neat 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one's  guard. 

To  take  care  (be  careful). 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against 

some  one. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall. 

To  beware  of  somebody  or  aome- 

tbing. 
Keep  on  your  guard  against  that 

man. 
If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that 

horse  it  will  kick  you. 

Take  care. 


I  fear  he  will  come. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come. 

llie  bad  weather  hinders  us  from 

taking  a  walk. 
I  shall  prevent  you  from  going 

out. 
I  shall  not  set  out  till  every  thing 

is  ready. 
The  enemy  is  stronger  than  you 

thought. 
I  shall  certainly  come,  unless  I  am 

taken  ill. 
To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick). 
Very  little  more»   and  I  would 

do  it. 


@i4  toatm  ^Itcn  \ 

€>i4  immer  reinlid^^Kitten*. 

®id)  ^öten#  fid^  Dorfe^^en  *. 

€K(^  in  2C4t  nehmen  *. 

®id^  oor  Semantem  in  ^ä^t  ne^« 

men  •  (or  ^ütcn). 
9lel)men  @ie  fl^  in  2Cd^t  (^Oten  eie 

fid))/  t>a%  ®ie  niä^t  faUen. 
@id)  oorSemanbem  ober  oor(St»a$ 

^äten  (or  in  H^t  nehmen  *). 
*&öten  ®ie  fic^  9oc  biefem  SKanne. 

$(Benn  @ie  fid)  t>or  biefem  ^fcrbe 
nidit  in  2((^t  nehmen/  fo  wirb  ei 
@$ie  ftof en. 

©e^en  ®ie  ^d)  t>or. 


3d)  fordete/  baf  er  f omme. 
2ld}  imiflt  md)t,  ba^  er  lommt. 
^aö  fd)lecf)te  SBetter  oer^inbert/ ba^ 

mir  fpajieren  Qtt)tn, 
2d)  werbe  fd)on  t>ni)inbitn,  baf  @ie 

üuöge^en. 
34  »erbe  nid^t  abreifen/  bid  Tüki 

fertig  ift. 
^er  Seinb  ift  fi&r!er/  ali  @ie  ge« 

gtaubt  ^aben. 
2ld)  »erbe  gewif  lommen/  ed  fc9 

benn/  baf  id)  Iran!  »>ürbe. 
Aran!  »erben  *. 
@6  fe^U  »enid/  baf  id()  e6  t^ue. 


It  is  in  your  power  to  obtain  me 

that  situation. 
He  is  quite  diiferent  from  what  he 

was  two  years  ago. 
You  do  not  act  any  more  as  you 

have  done. 

Before  you  undertake  anything  tell 
me  of  it. 


t  @§  fte^t  nur  bei  3^nen/  baf  id) 

biefe  ©telle  befomme. 
Qx  ift  gana  anbexif  aH  er  t>or  iwd 

3a^ren  »ar. 
@ie  ^anbeln  nid)t  mettr  foi  tt>ie  (or 

fte   ^anbeln   anber6#    aU)   @ie 

Qtt^an  f)aben. 
@^e  @ie  @twad  unternehmen^  fagen 

@ie  eg  mir. 
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Did  any  body  know  how  to  tell  a 
story  in  a  more  natural  (more 
artless)  manner  than  Lafon^ 
taine? 


^at  3emanb  auf  eine  notürlii^eK 
(ttngelanfieltere)  Utt  {u  ers&^len 
Se»ttft/  alt  Lafontaine  ? 


Athonghty 
an  idea, 
a  sally» 
To  be  struck  with  a  thought. 

A  thought  strikes  me.  < 

That  never  crossed  my  mind. 

To  take  it  into  one's  head. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to 

rob  me. 
What  is  in  your  head  ? 


In  order  that,  in  order  to. 
He  works  in  order  to  be  one  day 
useful  to  his  country. 

The  native  country,  the  fatherland. 
One  day,  once. 


To  be  born. 
Where  were  you  born  ? 
I  was  bom  in  this  country. 

Where  was  your  sbter  bom  ? 

She  was  bom  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 

Where  were  your  brothers  bom  ? 
They  were  born  in  France. 


Around,  round. 

All  around,  round  about. 


llie  dish  went  around  the  whole 
company  till  it  came  back  to  the 
landlord. 

We  sailed  around  England. 


e{n®ebanfe(masc.)i 

eine  3t>ee  i 

ein  @infaa  (masc.). 

@inen  SinfaU  ^aben*  (einfallen  *;. 

@d  f &ttt  mir  &ttoat  ein. 

^ä)  ^abe  einen  C^nfaU. 

@o  Qtxoat  ift  mit  nie  eingefallen. 

t©ic^  einfaHen  toffen». 

t  ®r  lief  ftd)  neulich  einfallen/  mid) 

Stt  befle^len. 
t  SÖa«  f&ttt  3()nen  ein  ? 


2Cuf  baf  or  bamit. 

@r  arbeitet/  bamit  er  feinem  SSater« 

lanbe  einft  (eineö  Saged)  nü^lid) 

merbe. 
ba$  IBaterlanb. 
eines  Za^Ut  einft. 


©ebürtig  fe^n  •. 

t  SSofinb  @ie  gebürtig  ? 

1 3(1)  bin    in  biefem  Sanbe  g^ 

fSBo    ift    S^re    @^wcftcc    g:- 

bürtig? 
t  @ie    ift    in    bcn    tjereinigten 

^taattn  ^on   9torbameri!a  ge^ 

b&rtig. 
t  2Bo  finb  3^re  ©ruber  gebürtig? 
t  ®^«  finb  in  granfreid^  gebürtig? 


•&erttm(um][)er). 

fRnnh  ^erum  (runb  um^er). 


2)ie  ^d^üffel  ging  Ui  ber  ganjen 
^fd^gefellfcbaft  ^erum/  hi€  fie 
xoichct  5um  SBirt^  surüc!  lam» 

?Sit  fegeltcn  um  ©nglanb  t)cnim. 


TlMf 


to  look 


To  go  around  the  home. 
To  go  about  the  house. 


To  express  one's  self. 

To  make  one's  s^  onderstood. 

To  have  the  hahic 

To  accustom. 

To  accustom  one's  edf  to  son»* 

Children  mustb^aceMtomed  esrij 
toUbovr* 


To  be  accustomed  to  a  thmg. 


I  am  accustomed  to  it. 
I  cannot  express  mysdf  in  German, 
for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 

speaking  it. 

You  speak  properly. 

To  chatter. 

To  prate. 
A  prating  man. 
A  prating  woman. 

To  practise. 
I  practise  speaking. 


To  associate  (to  converse)  with 

some  one. 
I  associate  (converse)  with  him. 


0k  otMUM  is  hit  ^3taktwtäiit»wm 

tMPC  wMMSK  sDUHFCOSCeVftSRStV  M 
tftTflChtfK. 

ttm  bat  ^QXA  (crnm  %t^  K 
3n  htm  ^att\t  um:^  0e^  *. 


Gi4  au^brikcfen. 

®t4  oer^&nbli^  mudfin. 

®i4  an  (StmcA  (accu.)  g/tto^mn, 

^inber  «äffen  bei  3dtai  as  hk 
TüMt  omibst  tBetbes. 


Sine    (accus.)     ®a(^     ^tmti^nt 

Giner  @a(^  (gen.)  gewo^^ntfe^n*. 
Tin  dot  €ku^  (accus.)  gdoo^ttt 

2ä)  bin  ed  gewohnt. 

2^  Um  mi^  im  ^etttfcJ^n  ai^t  got 
auöbräcfen/  tt>eil  iä^  nid^t  |«  f^^ce« 
4en  demount  bin  (ober:  xotil  i(^ 
im  @preci)en  nid()t  geäbt  bin). 

t@ie  rebcn  wie  ff^'^  ge^brt 

^laubern. 

ein  ^lauberet/  @(^io&^r. 

eine  ©dfim&terinn. 

Ueben. 

1 34  übe  m{4  im  ©pred^en. 


fOltt  3emanbem  umgeben 
34  sef^e  mit  i^m  urn. 


EXERCISES. 
224. 
Have  you  been  learning  German  long  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  only 
been  learning  it  th«e  six  months. — Is  it  possible  I  yon  speak 
tolerably  (iiioAiäü  well  for  so  short  a  time. — ^You  jest  (fd^sen) , 
I  do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet. — Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  al- 
ly«— I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  all ;  you  speak 
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it  properly. — In  order  to  speaik  ft  properly»  one  nrast  know  more 
(of  it)  than  I  know. — You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make  yourself 
understood. — I  still  make  »any  £uilfes. — That  is  (tlj^ut)  nothing  ; 
you  must  not  be  bashful ;  besides  (äberbtef)  you  have  made  no 
faults  in  all  you  have  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid,  because  I 
am  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  (man  m6cf)te  ft^)  über  mUif  VafdQ  mad^tn). 
— It  would  be  Tery  nnpolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be 
(Jbtnn)  so  unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  ? — Do  you  not  know  the 
proverb  t — ^What  proverb  ? — He  who  (Lesson  XXXI.)  wishes  to 
speak  wdil,  must  begin  by  speaking  badly.  Do  you  understand 
all  I  am  telling  you. — I  do  understand  and  comprehend  (begreifen  *) 
it  very  well;  but  I  cannot  yet  expreß  myself  well  in  German, 
because  I  tan  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  it. — ^That  will  come  in 
(mit  lor)  time. — I  wish  it  (may)  with  all  my  heart. 

Good  morning,  Miss. — ^Ah  (@{) !  here  you  are  at  last.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will  pardon  me,  my 
dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner  (ef^er). — Sit  down,  if  you  please. — 
How  is  your  mother  ? — She  it  better  to-day  than  she  was  yester- 
day.— I  am  glad  of  it. — ^Were  you  at  the  ball  yesterday  ? — I  was 
there. — ^Were  you  much  amused  {^  beluftigen)  ? — Only  so  so.— 
At  what  o'clock  did  you  return  home  7 — At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 

225. 

Do  yon  sometimes  see  my  brother  ? — I  do  see  him  sometimes ; 
when  I  met  him  the  other  day  (ntvXid)),  he  complained  of  you. 
*'If  he  had  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  economical 
(fporfom),"  said  he,  **  he  would  have  had  no  debts  (©d^ulben/  plur.) 
and  I  would  not  have  been  angry  with  him.*' — I  begged  of 
(bitten  *)  him  to  have  compassion  on  you,  telling  him  that  you 
had  not  even  money  enough  to  biiv  bread.  "  Tell  him,  when 
you  see  him,"  replied  he  to  me,  *'  ü.at  notwithstanding  his  bad 
behaviour  towards  me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued 
he,  "  that  one  should  not  laugh  (fpotten)  at  those  to  whom  (Les» 
sons  XYI.  and  LXII.)  one  is  under  obligations.  Have  the 
goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,"  added 
he  in  going  away. — ^Why  do  you  associate  with  that  man  ? — I 
would  not  associate  with  him,  if  he  had  not  rendered  me  great 
services. — Do  not  trust  him,  for  if  you  are  not  on  your  guard, 
he  will  cheat  you. — Take  care  of  that  horse,  otherwise  it  will 
kick  you. — Why  do  you  work  so  much  ? — I  work  in  order  to  be 
one  day  useful  to  my  country.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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He  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  sach  a 

thing. 
I  will  rather  die  than  do  that. 


She  loved  him  so  much»  thft  she 
even  wished  to  marry  him. 

He  cannot  have  said  that  unless  he 
is  a  fool« 


t  (Sr  liebt  mi4 3tt  fe^r/  aU  baß  er 

biefes  tbun  foOte. 
t34n>tU  liebet  jlerben/ aU  haf 

iif   btefei   t^un    foOte    or  M 

biefeS  tbun. 
®ie  Ucbte  ibn  fo  fe^t/  baf  fte  i^n 

fogar  ^eiratlj^en  tDoUte. 
t  @i;  !ann  biefc«  nid)t  gefagt  ^ben# 

ed  fe^  htm,  t>a^  er  ein  9lart  ift. 


To  get  married  (to  enter  into  ma-  C 
trimony).  \ 

To  marry  somebody. 

To  marry  (meaning  to  give  in  mar- 
riage). 

My  cousin,  having  given  his  sister 
in  marriage,  married  Lady 
Pommem. 

Is  your  cousin  married  ? 
No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor. 
To  be  a  bachelor. 


Embarrassed,  puzzled,  at  a  loss. 
The  embarrassment,  the  puzzle. 
You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me. 
You  puzzle  (perplex)  me. 


The  marriage. 
He  asks  my  sister  in  marriage. 


To  take  measures. 


I  shall  take  other  measures. 


@icb  ))f  rbetratben. 
@icb  t?ere^ttd)en  or  oerm&blen. 
Semanben  beiratben. 
SSerbetratben  (^ereblicbcn). 

9'la^bcm  mein  SBcttcr  fcinc  ©d^iocs 
jler  ))erbctratbet  })attt  (Lesson 
XC),  bciratbetc  er  gc&ulcin  »on 
pommem. 

Sft  Sbr  *&err  S5ettet  »crbeiratbet?  • 
t  Sffein/  cr  iftnod)  Ubig. 
t  Scbig  fepn  *. 


SScrlegcn. 

\i\t  SJcrlegcnbcit. 

@ic  fc^cn  micb  in  SSerlcgcnbcit. 

Bxi.  macl)en  mid)  ocrlcgcn. 


bie  |)ciratb/  bic  ©be. 
(5r  »erlangt  meine  ©d^tcefter  jur 
(Sf)e. 


SDlaf  regeln    ncbmen  *  (or    crgreu 
fen  ♦). 

Scb   werbe  onberc  S)lafregcln  er* 
greifen  (or  ncbmen). 
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Goodness  I  how  rapidly  does  time 
pass  m  your  society. 
The  compUment, 


fO^ein  @ott !  tote  oecftrcid^t  bie  ^t 

in  S^rer  ®cfettfd|aft. 
bag  Compliment  (plur.  e '). 


You  are  paying  me  a  compliment  1  ^U  maä^cn  mit  ha  ein  Äomplimcnt/ 


to  which  I  do  not  know  what  to 


answer. 


n^ocauf  id)  9lid)t§  ju  antworten 


The  least  blow  maKcs  bim  cry  {  ^ec  f  (einfle  ^d)laQ  mad)t  i^n  mU 


(weep). 


ncn  (bringt  i|)n  jum  Steinen). 


To  frighten. 


To  be  frightened. 

Thou  art  frightened,  he  is  fright- 
ened. 

Be  not  frightened. 

The  least  thing  frightens  him  (her, 
them). 

At  what  are  you  frightened  ? 

To  be  frightened  at  something. 


^rfd^ redden    (a    regular    active 
verb). 

{@rfd)rec!cn  *   (a  neuter  irregular 
verb)  (crfc!)rüdfen/  crfd^raf). 
iDu  erfc^ricfft,  er  erfd)ricEt. 

@rfc^rcc!en  ©ie  nid)t. 

Sa§  ©eringflc  erfd^recft  i|)n  (pe). 

SBorübcr   erfd)recEen   @ic?     (See 

Ohs,  C.  Lesson  LIV.) 
Ucber  Qtxoa^  (ace.)  erfd;retfcn*. 


To  depend  on,  vpon» 


{ 


That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that. 

O !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him. 

That  man  lives  at  every  body's 

expense. 
The  expense  (cost). 

At    other    peop!e>   expense  (or 
charge). 


JCb^angcn*— t)on. 

2Cn!ommen*— aitf. 

^a6  ^dngt  oon  ben  Umftdnben  ab. 

jDag  ^dngt  nidS^t  oon  mir  a\). 

@§  ]^&ngt  oon  i^^^m  a^t  biefeS  ya 

t^un. 
£)!   \at  ha^   ^ingt  oon  i^m  ab 

(fommt  auf  ii)n  an. . 
jDiefcr  fOiann  lebt  auf  Sebermannd 

Unfoften. 
hit  Unfoflen  (is  never  used  in  the 

singular). 
2Cuf  2(nbcrcr  Unfoilen. 


^  Neuter  nouns,  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminatmg  m 
ent^  take  e  in  the  plural,  except  the  two  words :  bad  Parlament/  the  par* 
liament,  ha^  Slegiment/  the  regiment;  which,  Hke  all  other  neuter 
aouns,  take  er  in  all  the  cases  i)luraL  (See  Introductory  Booh,  pages 
25,  26.  28.'i 


It  is  not  my  fault. 

Do  not  iay  it  to  my  chaise. 
Do  not  aecoM  me  of  it. 
Who  can  bdp  it  i 
Wbote  fanlt  it  it  i 

I  cannot  help  it. 


I    bit  @4uUi. 

{+  3*  bin  nii^t  e^lb  fcoran. 
Si  ifi  Tii(^  ndne  0<l|ulb. 
1  t®e&"i  ©i(  mie  bie  ©djulb  nii^ 
I    aBcTtunn  tKifätr? 

•-  aBc1T[n0d)utbiPM! 
f  S*  *onn  9Iid)tfi  bafiir. 
1  Sd)  larni  ts  nidit  inbctn. 


The  delay, 
Ug  does  it  mthout  delaj. 
I  must  go  (must  be  off). 


lee  Äuffdiub. 

(St  mt  a  otin«  auff*ub. 

tS^  Kill  madin,  bag  id)  forb 

tonune. 
tSHodien  6i(,  baß  ©it  forttom« 

men! 


To  be  astonithtd  CsvrprüeiiJ. 

ffitftaunm  etflaunt  fenn«. 

An  estfaordinary  thing  happened     ds  «tignefe  fid)  ttwai  Zttirtov^ 
which  surprieed  every  body.              benlHd)ce,  worflb«    Sebetmann 
frflaunte  fttflaunt  war), 
r  Sä  iff  ajicieä  gefditlien,   »crötet 
Many  things  have  passed  which  J        @fe  crl^auntn  lucrbm. 
wiU  BurpiisB  you.                      ]    Ss  fcot  fid)  Siiclt«  ctetgnct/  »crater 
.     ©iterfrauncnicrebcn. 

Many  days  nill  pass  before  that 
takes  place. 

33?(Srere  Sofie  werten  ^tnge^en,  c^e 

biefea  an^'e^t- 
G8  werben  me^retf  Sage  (lingej)«!, 

tl)(  tiefe«  3efd)tetjt. 

Tiijesl. 

®cl)erien. 

The  jest. 
You  are  jesting. 
He  is  no  joker  (cannot  take  a  joke). 

berei^trj. 
eie  f«etjen. 
eriaftrti^tmitfi(^f.^cien. 

To  beg  some  one's  pardon. 
To  pardon. 

Semonben  unt  Serjeiijuna  bitten  •. 
3d)  Htte  Sic  nm  »etid^una. 
aSerjeilun  •  (Mrji(()en,  Derätt?)). 
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The  watch  goes  too  fast. 

The  watch  goes  too  slow  (loses). 

My  watch  has  stopped. 

To  stop. 

Where  did  we  leave  off? 
Where  did  we  stop  i 
We  left  off  at  the  fortieth  Lesson^ 
page  140. 
To  wind  up  a  watch. 
To  regulate  a  watch. 
Tour  watch  is  twenty  minutes  too 
fast,  and  mine  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  too  slow. 
It  will  soon  strike  twelve. 
Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? 

To  strike  (beat). 
Thou  strikest,  he  strikes. 


^ie  U^r  ge^t  \)ov  (or  ju  ftütfl. 
jDie  U^r  ge^t  nad^  (or  ju  fp&t). 
f02eine  U^r  ifl  jle^en  geblieben. 

@te^en  bleiben*. 

t  Sßo  jinb  xcxv  flehen  geblieben  ? 

t  SBo  finb  wit  geblieben? 

SBtr  finb  Ui  bcr  oierjigjlen  Siecticr 
^ziU  140  jle^en  geblieben? 

(Sine  U^r  auftie^en  *. 

(Sine  \Xi)t  jlellen. 

S^rc  Ubr  ge^t  jwansig  !0linttten  jn 
frü^  (oor)/  unb  bie  meinige  eine 
SStertelflunbe  ^u  fp&t  (nad)). 

(Sd  n^irb  gletd^  i;n)5lf  fc^lagen. 

^at  cS  fci)on  stt)6lf  gefd^lagen  ? 

©d)lagen  •  (Imperf.  fd)lug). 

2)u  fd)ldgft/  er  fd^l&gt. 


Till  I  see  you  again. 

I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon. 


I  t  ^uf  balbigeS  SBieberfe^en «. 


To  fail,  to  want,  to  ail. 

What  ails  you  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

You  look  so  melancholy. 


I    gel)len. 
1.  SBa§  fc^lt  S^nen? 
I    ^k  fe^en  fo  fd)wcrmütl)tg  aui. 


On  condition,  or  provided.  i 

I  will  lend  you  money,  provided 
you  will  henceforth  be  more 
economical  than  you  have  hi- 
therto been. 

Henceforth. 

Economical. 


Unter  ber  SScbingung/  ha^. 

SKit  bem  SBcbingC/  baß. 

2d)  wiU.  5(jnen  ®elb  teilen/  unter 
bei'  S3ebingung/  baß  @te  in  3us 
Eunft  fparfamer  fepn^  aH  8:e 
btgf)er  gen?efen  {tnb. 

Sn  3u!unft. 

©parfam  or  ^aug^dlterifd^. 


To  renounce  gambling. 

The  game  (sport,  play). 

To  follow  advice  (counsel). 


^cm  ©piclc  cntfagen. 
bag  @piel. 


r  6incm  SKatt)c  folgen. 
I  ©inen  SRatt)  befolgen. 


'  This  is  the  wav  in  which  Germans  who  are  intimaXAVj  «ji^^^eD\&\ 
generally  express  tnemselves  when  separating.  lt2Ccy&^e;T%\jo>^^^\^Tt0cvr 
auphistr  de  vom  revoir,  or  simply  au  reüoir. 

c  c  2 
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EXERCISES. 

226. 

What  o'clock  is  it  ? — It  is  half-past  one. — ^You  say  it  is  half- 
past  one,  and  by  (auf  with  the  dat.)  my  ivatch  it  is  but  half-past 
twelve. — It  will  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me,  it  has  not  yet 
struck  one.-^I  assure  you,  it  is  five-and-twenty  minutes  past 
one,  for  my  watch  ^oes  very  well. — Bless  me  !  how  rapidly  time 
passes  in  your  society. — ^You  make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I 
do  not  know  what  to  answer. — Have  you  bought  your  watch  in 
Paris  ? — I  have  not  bought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present 
of  it  (bamit). — ^What  has  that  woman  entrusted  you  with  ? — She 
has  entrusted  me  with  a  secret  of  a  (oon  einem)  great  count  who 
is  in  a  great  embarrassment  about  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters. — Does  any  one  ask  her  in  marriage  ? — The  man  who 
demands  her  in  marriage  is  a  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
(aug  bcr  Stad)barfd)aft). — Is  he  rich  f — Ko,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who 
has  not  a  farthing  (bcr  ^^cUcr). — You  say  you  have  no  friends 
among  your  schoolfellows  (bcr  SKitfd)ülcr) ;  but  is  it  not  your 
fault  ?  You  have  spoken  ill  of  them  (oon  i^ncn),  and  they  have 
not  offended  you.  They  have  done  you  good,  and  nevertheless 
you  have  quarrelled  with  them  (page  332).  Believe  me,  he  who 
has  no  friends  deserves  ( ^erbicncn)  to  have  none. 

227. 
Dialogue  (boS  ©cfprid^)  between  a  Tailor  and  his  Journeyman 
(ber  ®cfeU/  gen.  en). — Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the 
Count  Narissi  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — ^V^'hat  did 
he  say  ? — He  said  nothing  but  that  (außer  \)a^)  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  give  me  a  box  on  the  ear  (bic  Ohrfeige),  because  I  had 
not  brought  them  sooner. — What  did  you  answer  him  ? — Sir,  said 
I,  I  do  not  understand  that  joke  :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me ; 
and  if  you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  1  shall  take  other  measures. 
Scarcely  (f  aum)  had  1  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword 
(nad^  bemJDcgen  greifen»),  and  1  ran  away  (bieglu(^t  nehmen  ♦). 

228. 

At  what  are  you  astonished  ? — I  am  astonished  to  find  you 
still  in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (wie)  sick  I  am,  you  would  not 
be  astonished  at  it. — Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? — Yes,  ma- 
dam, it  is  already  half-past  twelve. — Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so 
late  ? — That  is  not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well 
(rcdfjt)  ? — No,  miss,  it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — And 
mine  goes  half  an  hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — In 
factf  yon  are  right. — Is  it  wound  up  ? — It  is  wound  up,  and  yet 
(Öentt0(j^)  it  does  not  go. — Do  -^'om  \v^m/\\.\^  %\.\\klue;  one  o'clock. 
""ben  I  will  regulate  to^  ^a^Xc\i  ^tiö.  ^o  Vq»\cä»— ^^««j  V^<5^>\«ft\ 
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stay  a  little  longer  (nod^  ein  tDenig) ! — I  cannot,  for  we  dine  pre- 
cisely at  one  o'clock  (mit  bem  @d)lagc  ein«), — (Adieu),  till  1  see 
you  again. 

229. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  ?  why  do  you 
look  so  melancholy  ? — Nothing  ails  me. — ^Are  you  in  any  trouble 
(^abcn  ©tc  irgcnb  einen  Summer)  ?— I  have  nothing,  and  even  less 
than  nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  farthing,  and  owe  a  great  deal  to 
my  creditors.  Am  I  not  very  unhappy  ? — When  a  man  is  well 
and  has  friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour  ? 
— ^What  do  you  wish  ? — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty 
crowns. — I  will  lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  you  will  renounce  gambling,  and  be  more  economical 
than  you  have  hitherto  been. — 1  see  now,  that  you  are  my  friend, 
and  I  love  you  too  much  not  to  follow  your  advice. 

John  ! — What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  ? — ^Bring  some  wine. — Pre- 
sently, sir. — Henry ! — Madam  ? — Make  the  fire. — The  maid- 
servant has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some  paper,  pens  and 
ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (ber  (Streufanb)  or  blotting-paper 
(baö  ßSfd^popier),  sealing-wax  (ber  (Sicgellac!)  and  a  light  (Sic^t).— Go 
and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back  again  at  twelve 
o'clock,  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  (auf)  the  post. — Very 
well,  madam.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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To  my  liking. 

To  every  body's  liking. 

Nobody  can  do  anything  to  his 
liking. 


9lad)  meinem  S3elieben  (©efatten). 
9la(^  3ebermamid  S3elieben  (^c^U 

gefallen). 
9liemanb  £ann  ii)m  Qttxoa^   red^t 

machen. 


The  question  is,  it  turns  upon.      i 

It  does  not  turn  upon  your  plea- 
sure, but  upon  your  progress. 

You  play,  sir,  but  playing  is  not 
the  thing,  but  studying. 


What  is  going  on  ? 


The  question  is  to  knotv  what 
we  shall  do  to  pass  the  time 
agreeably. 

I  propose  intend)  joining  a  hunt- 
ing party. 


@d  l^anbelt  ftd^  um. 

@d  fommt  barauf  an  gu. 

@g  ^anbett  ftc^  nid)t  um  2^x  S8er« 

gnugen/  fonbein  urn  3^ve  Sort« 

fd()ritte. 
@ie  fpieten/  mein  «^err  i  aber  @ie 

foUen  nic^t  fpieten/  fonbevn  ftu« 

biven. 
Urn  mad  (morum)  ^anbelt  ftd)'6  ? 
SBorauf  fommt  e$  an  ? 
©S  fommt  borauf  an  ju  »iffen/ waS 

mir  t^un  merben  (conversational 

style:  SBir  müjfcn  toi^cnt  toai 

mt  tt)un  follen)^  um  unfere  3eit 

angenehm  ^injubringen  ob.  suju-^ 

bringen. 
3(Ö  nc^)me  mir  vor/  einer  Sagb« 

partic  betjuwo^ncn. 


On  purpose. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not 
done  it  on  purpose. 


mt  gleiß/  öorfeyi*. 

34  ^^^i^  ®i^  um  SBer^ei^ung/  t^ 

^abe   eg   nic()t    oorfe^lic^    (mit 

glcip)  getl)an. 


A  game  at  chess, 

A  game  at  billiards. 
To  play  upon  the  violin. 
To  play  the  violin. 
To  play  for  something. 
To  play  upon  the  harpsichord. 

To  play  upon  the  flute. 

To  play  at  cards. 

The  game  of  chess« 

the  card, 

the  playing  at  cards  (the  card- 
playing), 
e  pack  of  cards. 


eine  |)artie  ^^a^. 

eine  §)artie  IBillarb. 

.tCuf  ber  SSioUne  fpielen. 

S)ie  SSiotine  ob.  SSiolin  fpielcn. 

Um  (Stmat  fpielen. 

2Cuf  bem  ^(aoier  (bag  ^lai^ier)  fpte« 

leu. 
3Cuf  ber  gl6tc  0>it  gl6te)  blafcn  ♦. 
Garten  fpielen. 
bag  @4a(^fpiet  i 
bie  sparte  $ 
ha^  ^artenfpiel  $ 

ha^  @ptel  Partem 
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Obs.  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  accusative  when  we 
wish  to  express,  with  the  verb  fpiclen/  that  a  person  knows  how  to 
play ;  but  when  we  wish  to  express  that  he  is  actually  playing,  it  re- 
quires the  preposition  auf  with  the  dative.  Ex.  bte  SSioItne  fpiclen/  to 
play  the  violin ;  auf  bcr  SSiolinc  fpiclcu/  to  play  upon  the  nolin.  The 
names  of  games  are  employed  without  an  article,  and  the  rest  is  as  in 
English. 


To  blow, 
lliou  blowest  he  blows. 


Stafcn*  (gcblafcn/ bltcS). 
25u  M&feft/  tt  H&fct. 


J^sX's^XTbe  silent.       }  ®«--  (fl^W»«.«,  r*»Ü8). 


Do  you  hold  your  tongue  ? 
I  do  hold  my  tongue. 
After  speaking  half  an  hour^  he 
held  his  tongue. 


Sc^  fcl)wci9e. 

9tacl^bem  er  eine  ^alhc  (Stunbe  oere^ 
bet  ^atUf  fci))i7ieg  er. 


To  suspect. 

I  suspect  what  he  has  done. 

He  does  not  suspect  what  is  going 

to  happen  to  him. 
Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long 

stay  in  town  ? 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long 
stay  there. 

To  make  a  stay. 
The  stay,  the  sojourn. 


SBermut^en. 

26)  oermut^e/  \oa^  er  Qdf)an  ^at 
dv  termut^et  nicijt,  wad  i^m  tribcr« 

fahren  »irb. 
©ebenfen  ©te/  ffcg  lange  in  bep 

©tabt  aufiu^alten? 
34d^ben!e/mt(i^  nid^t  (ange  ba  auf« 

^ul^aUen. 
©id^  aufhalten  *. 
ber  2Cufent^alt. 


To  think. 

To  think  of  some  one  or  of  some- 
thing. 
Of  whom  do  you  think  ? 
Of  what  do  you  think  ? 


jD  e  n  !  e  n  *  (debac()t/  taö^tt). 

2Cn  Semanben  ober  an  (&ma^  ben« 

fen*. 
%n  wen  benfen  ®te  ? 
^oran  benfen  ®ie?  (See  Rule,  Les« 

son  LXVI.) 


EXERCISES. 

230. 

Sir,  may  I  ask  you  where  the  earl  of  B.  lives  ? — He  lives  near 
the  castle  (Lesson  LXX.)  on  the  other  side  (jenfeit)  of  the  river. 
— Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must  take  to  go  thither  ? — 
You  must  go  along  the  shore  (l&nß«  bem  ®iftahz  §itt)f  and  you  will 
come  to  a  little  street  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you  straight 
(derabe)  to  his  house  (auf  bad  «&aud  in).    It  is  a  fine  house,  you 
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will  find  it  easily  (idd^t). — I  thank  you,  sir. — Does  the  count  N. 
live  here  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  walk  in  (Jid)  herein  bemfi^n),  if  you  please, — 
Is  the  count  at  home  ?  I  wish  to  have  the  honour  to  speak  to 
him. — ^Yes,  sir,  he  is  at  home  ;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honour  to 
announce  (melben)  ? — I  am  firom  B.,  and  my  name  is  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (bad  Seug^aug)  ? — Go 
down  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  bottom,  turn  to  the 
left  and  take  the  cross-way  ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather 
narrow  (enge)  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  where 
you  will  see  a  blind  alley. — Through  which  I  must  pass  ? — No, 
for  there  is  no  outlet  (ber  ^Cuggang).  You  must  leave  it  on  the 
right,  and  pass  under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — ^And  then  ? — 
And  then  you  must  inquire  further. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you. — Do  not  mention  it  (ßi  ijat  nid^t  Urfa(^e). 

231. 

Are  you  able  to  translate  a  French  letter  into  German  ? — I 
am  (eg)' — ^^ho  has  (c«)  taught  you  ? — My  German  master  has 
enabled  me  to  do  it. — ^You  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not 
a  time  for  singing ;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what 
you  are  told. — We  are  at  a  loss. — What  are  you  at  a  loss  about  ? — 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  :  it  is  a  question  with  us  how  we  shall  pass 
our  time  agreeably. — Play  a  gara'^  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We 
have  proposed  joining  a  hunting  ^jarty  :  do  you  go  with  (us)  ?— 
I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  done  my  task  yet ;  and  if  I  neglect  it, 
my  master  will  scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking  ;  i» 
you  like  staying  at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting,  we  cannot 
hinder  you. — Does  Mr.  K.  go  with  us  ? — Perhaps. — I  should 
not  like  to  go  with  him,  for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  excepting 
that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  look  angry. — I  have  reason 
to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money  now.^ — Have 
you  been  at  Mr.  A*s.  ? — I  have  been  at  his  house  ;  but  there  is 
no  possibility  of  borrowing  any  from  him.  I  suspected  that  he 
would  not  lend  me  any  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to 
ask  him  ;  and  had  you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have 
subjected  myself  (fic()  auSfc^en)  to  a  refusal  (bie  aW&gigc  2Cntn)ort). 

232. 

I  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister 
would  be  hungry ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you  hither. 
I  am  sorry  however  that  your  mother  is  not  here.  I  am 
astonished  (ed  befcembet  mic^)  that  you  do  not  drink  your  cofiTee. — 
If  I  were  not  sleepy  1  would  drink  it. — Sometimes  (balb)  you 
are  sJeepy,  sometimes  cold,  sometimes   warm,  and   sometimes 

something  else  is  tlie  mattet  -sn^Ja.  -^civji^x^  Stjnen  ttma^  2Cnber8). 

^  '*'ieve  that  you  tViiiit  too  m\3L^\i  «Jaout  V5j>'^  'öc^^  xKs.^'lQtJoMjÄ  that 
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has  happened  to  your  friend  (fern.).— If  I  did  not  think  about  it, 
who  would  think  about  it  ? — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  ? 
— He  thinks  of  me ;  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  when  we 
are  not'  together  (beifammcn). 

I  have  seen  six  players  (bcr  @piclcr)  to-day,  who  were  all  win- 
ning at  the  same  time  (ju  gUid&er  3cit). — That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — ^You  would  be  right  if 
I  were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards ; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players  (htt  gl6tens  unb  SSios 
linfpiclcr). — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (madden)  music? — Very 
often,  for  I  like  it  much. — ^What  instrument  do  you  play  ? — I 
play  the  violin,  and  my  sister  plays  the  harpsichord. — My  brother, 
who  plays  the  bass  (bcr  SBaf)»  accompanies  (bcgteiten)  us,  and 
Miss  Stolz  sometimes  applauds  us  (Scmanbem  SSeifatt  juflatfd^cn). 
— Does  she  not  also  play  some  musical  instrument  (boS  muftf alifd^ 
Snflrumcnt)  ? — She  plays  the  harp  (bte  ^orfe),  but  she  is  too  proud 
(ftolj)  to  practise  music  with  us. — A  very  (fc^r)  poor  town  went 
to  considerable  expense  (ber  betrdc()tltd)e  2Cufbanb)  in  feasts  and 
illuminations  (mit  grcubcnfeftcn  unb  (ärteuc^tungcn)  on  the  occasion 
of  its  prince  passing  through  (bei  bcr  Surdj^rcifc  i^rcö — )• — The 
latter  seemed  himself  astonished  (crftaunt)  at  it. — **  It  has  only 
done,**  said  a  courtier  (bcr  »^ofmann),  "  what  it  owed  (to  your 
majesty)." — **  That  is  true,"  replied  (ocrfcftcn)  another,  "  but  it 
owes  all  that  it  has  done."     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTH  MONTH. 

günftcr  ÜRonat 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON 

^unbert  unb  erjlc  gection. 


Either — or. 


He  either  has  done  it,  or  will  still 
do  it. 


Sntwcbcr  —  obec        (Lesson 

LXIII.) 
dt  t)at  ti  entwebct:  get(|an#  ober 

wirb  eg  nod)  t()un. 

Obs,  A.  It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  that  certain 
conjunctions  correspond  with  others  that  generally  follow  them.  These 
conjunctions  are : 

@ntit)cbcr  is  followed  by :  ober  (Lesson  LXIIL),  either — or. 

Sc  */  .        .        .        }if  cr  bejlo/  the — the. 

^idjt  allein/ 1  f  fonbern  auc§  (Lesson  LXIIL),  not  only— 

^idjt  nur/    J     '        '1     but  also. 

OM£n!'l(Le8s.2CIII.)('''^J'''*'°'"  Slei^wo^O  or  nid)ts  bejlo  iwniflet, 
c-Ntl^t*   i  t     though — nevertheless. 


Obwohl/ ) 

©0/ 
@0W0^(/ 

SBebet/ 

SBenn/ 
9Benn  gteic^ 
fOSenn  fd)on 

2n7ar/ 


';}' 


though« 

fci  however — still. 

{alg/  or  aU  aud)  (Lesson  LXIII.),  as  well- 
as. 
{nod)  (Lessons  IX.  and  LXIIL),  neither— 
nor. 
fO/  if— so. 

fo — bo4)/  though — yet  or  nevertheless. 

{aber/  or  allein  or  QUidjtüo1)l  or  iebo(^/  though 
— nevertheless,  or  but. 


>  Se  unites  two  comparatives. 

*  SScnn  is  not  only  combined  with  qUid)  and  f((on/  but  also  with 
anberS/  iebod)/  aud)/  felb{l/  and  nur.  Ex.  ^enn  anberg/ if  otherwise; 
»enn  jeboc^/.iif  however;  »enn  aucb  or  »enn  felbft/ if  even ;  wenn  nut/ 
if  only.  All  these  compound  conjunctions  mus<;  be  considered  as  two 
separate  words,  between  which  the  subject  and  even  the  case  of  the 
verb  (when  a  personal  pronoun)  may  be  placed.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  combination  of  ob  with  other  words.  (See  Lesson  XCIIL 
ßbt.  JL  and  NaU  2.) 
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Prepositions  either  goyem  the 
genitive,  or  the  dative,  or  the 
accusative,  or  finally  the  dative 
and  accusative. 

The  sooner  the  better. 

The    greater    our  pleasures,  the 

more  we    feel  how  transitor}' 

they  are. 


^c  S3er^Sltnt$Yü6rtet;  (|)r&poft« 
tionen)  regieren  entweber  ben 
©enittt)/  ober  ben  ^atvo,  ober 
ben  TCccufati))/  ober  enbUc^  ben 
jDatto  unb  2Cccufatio. 

Se  e^er/  je  lieber. 

3e  größer  unfere  greuben  ftnb# 
be|io  mebr  empfinben  pix  i^re 
S?er9Sngitd)!eit. 


Obs,  B.  ^efio  may  be  placed  in  the  first  member  of  the  phrase,  in 
which  case  je  begins  the  secona.    £x. 


A  work  of  art  is  the  more  beau- 
tiful the  more  perfect  it  is. 

She  is  not  only  handsome,  but 
she  is  rich  also. 

Not  only  his  idleness,  but  also 
his  indiscretion  makes  him 
contemptible. 

Though  this  young  lady  is  not 
very  handsome,  she  is  never- 
theless very  amiable. 

However  handsome  she  may  be, 
still  she  is  not  amiable. 

You  as  well  as  your  sister. 

She  is  as  handsome  as  she  is 
amiable  and  rich. 

T]hey  had  neither  bread,  nor  meat, 
nor  arms,  nor  money. 

If  he  does  not  pay  you  for  the 
horse,  tell  me. 

Though  I  should  have  money, 
still  I  would  give  him  none. 

Indeed  I  do  not  know  him  yet, 
but  he  seems  to  be  docile. 

Though  I  wrote  to  him,  neverthe- 
less he  has  not  answered  me. 


6in  Äunfhuer!  ift  befto  ^ä)bntv,  je 

ooinonimener  e§  ifL 

(Sulzer.) 
@ie  ifl  nid}t  nur  fd)5n/  fonbern  audi 

reid). 
Stiebt  nur  feine  S^uttjett/  fonbern 

aud)  feine  Unbcfd^eiben^cit  mad)t 

tf)n  i}er&d)tlid). 
Öbglcid)  biefeö  griuletn  nid)t  fei^r 

fd)6n   ift/  fo   i|l  fie   bod)   fe^r 

lieben^ärbtg. 
@o  ^d)bn  fte  and)  fe^n  mag/  fo  ift 

{te  bod)  nid)t  tiebenswurbtg. 
^owo^l   @ie/  aU   2^t   gr&ulein 

©d)n)efter. 
^ie  i|t  fowo^t  ^d)bn,  aU  liebeng^ 

n>ürbi9  unb  reid^. 
Sie  fatten  »eberSSrob/noc^gleifd^- 

nod)  ^afen/  nod)  ®elb. 
SQSenn  er  Sbnen  hai  ?)ferb  nid^t 

beja^U/  fo  fagen  @ie  e§  mir. 
SBenn  id)  glei^)  ®elb  $&tte#  fo  g&be 

i(!ti  it)m  bod)  feinö. 
3n>ar  fennc  id)  i^n  nod)  nid)t/  aber 

er  fd)eint  mir  felgfam. 
3d)   b<^be   ibm   ixoax   gef^rieben/ 

^Ui&ftco^l  tat  er  mir  md()t  geant^ 

woncr. 


1  wish  he  had  not  done  it. 


3d^   »>ünfd)te/  er  t)&tte  ed   nid^t 
geti)an.  ^ 

2d)  toünfc^te/  ba§  cr  ed  md^t^it^n    jfl 
^&tte. 
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Obi.  C,  The  conjunction  ba$  may  be  omitted;  but  then  the  verb 
immediately  follows  its  subject. 


I  wish  you  would  go  with  me. 

I  hope  that  your  sister  will  marry 
my  brother. 


Suppose  we  had  neither  bread, 
nor  wine,  nor  money. 


Would  to  God  that  all  great  lords 
loved  peace  I 


{3^  moUte/  @te  gingen  mit  mir. 
^ii  ivoUte/  taf  (Sie  mit  mir  gingen. 
^6)  ^offe/  3l^r  S^&ulein  ©^loefter 

n>irb  meinen  SBrubec  i()eirat^en. 
3d)  ^offe/  ba$  3^r  grdttlein@dS>»fc» 
fter  meinen  S3ruber  l^trat^enmirb. 

{®efc§t/  tt)ir  ^dtfen  »eber  aSrob/ 
noc^  SBein/  nod^  ®elb. 
©efe^t/  baß  tvtr  »eber  S3rob/  nod) 
aBein/  nod)  ®clb  ^dtten. 
{SQSotlte  ©Ott/  ade   grofe   «Ferren 
liebten  ben  Rieben ! 
SBollte  ©Ott,  \iai  alle  grofe  Ferren 
ben  grieben  liebten ! 


By  virtue  of. 

By  virtue  of  his  employment  (his 
office)  he  must  act  thus. 


^raft  (governs  the  genitive). 

(Sr  mu§  fraft  feines  2Cmted  fo  l^an^ 
bcln. 


According  to  (by  virtue  of). 

According  to  your  order  I  must 
speak  thus. 


S3  e  r  m  6  g  e  (governs  the  genitive). 

S3erm6ge  3l^re$  S3efe^l$/  muf  id)  fo 
fpved^en. 


Instead  of 

He  sent  his  daughter  instead  of 
his  son. 

He  has  adopted  him. 
Go  thither  instead  of  me. 


Änftatt  or  jlatt    (governs   the 
genitive). 

2Cnflatt   feines  ©o^ne«  f^itfte  er 

feine  Sod^ter. 
t  ©r  ^at  it)n  an  ^nbeS  ^tatt* 
aufgenommen. 
I  (Statt  meiner  ge^e  ^u  ^in. 


{ 


In  consequence  of  (according  to). 

According  to  his  letter,  he  ought 
to  arrive  here  on  the  18  th  of 
this  month. 


Saut  (governs  the  genitive). 
ZavLt  feineg  S3riefed/  muß  er  ben 
I8ten  bicfc§  ^kv  eintreffen. 


To  exclaim. 

To  make  uneasy. 


2Cu6rufcn  *  (Imperf.  rief). 
SScunnt^igen. 


»  The  word  ^tattf  lieu,  place,  when  thus  separated  from  an  must  be 
considered  as  a  substantive. 
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To  be  xmeasy  (to  fret). 
Why  do  you  fret  (are  you  un- 
easy)? 
I  do  not  fret  (am  not  uneasy). 
Compose  yourself  I 


aSeunruiS)t0t  (beforgt)  fcpn  *. 
Sßarum  ftnb  ®ie  beunruhigt  (be< 

34  ^in  nic^t  beforgt  (beunruhigt) 
S3eru^igen  ®ie  ftdb  i 


To  alter,  to  change. 
That  man  has  altered  a  great  deal 
since  I  saw  him. 

To  alter  a  coat. 


@i4)  oer&nbern. 

jDiefer  SKann  \)at  fid)  fe^r  »erdnbert^ 
feitbem  id)  i^n  nid)t  gefeiten  ^abe. 
@inen  fRod  um&nbern. 


To  recommend. 
To  take  leave  (to  conmiend  one's 

self). 
Farewell,  adieu ! 
I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you 

adieu. 


©mpfei^lcn  *. 
(Si(ö  empfehlen  *. 

^d)  em|>fe$le  mid)  S^nen  I 
t  Sd)  i)aht  bie  Q^xc,  mic()  3^nen  ^u 
empfehlen. 


Obs.  D,  This  and  teben  @ie  tt>o^l/  farewell,  is  the  general  salute  of 
the  Germans  when  leaving  each  other. 


^eben  @ie  mo^t ! 

©einen  greunben  Sebemoi^l  fagen. 

bie  @mpfe^tung. 


Farewell  (adieu) ! 
To  bid  one's  friends  adieu. 
The    recommendation    (respects, 

compliments), 
P«^entmy  complimenta  to  Mm  -.  ^^^^^  ^.^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Remember  me  to  him  (to  her).       J       T  v     Ö» 


To  enjoy. 

Enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  virtue 
permits. 

The  past, 
the  present, 
the  presence. 
In  his  presence. 
The  future, 
the  loss, 
the  loss  of  time. 
Not  to  faU. 
Pray  present  my  compliments  (my 
respects)  to  your  sister. 


6$enief  en*  (governs  the  ace). 

©eniefen  @ie  alte  SSergnugungen; 

tocld)t  bit  ^ugenb  ertaubt, 
bie  SScrgangen^eit/  ba^SSergangene; 
t)a^  Gegenwärtige  $ 
hit  Gegenwart) 
3n  feiner  ®egcn»att. 
bag  3u!ünfttge  $ 
ber  SSertufI  i 
ber  2eitt>ertu|t. 
^ugric^ten/  nid^t  ermangeln. 
2d)   bitte   ©ie/   Sfjrem   gr&ulein 

©d^wefter  gütigfl  meine  Smpfe^ 

i^ung  gu  mad)en. 


M 
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r  SBenn  ed  3(nen   def&Oig   ift,  or 

If  you  please.  J       ""P^^  oefdUigft. 

•^  I   SBenn  @ie  fo  gut  fcpn  »ottcn^  or 

L     simply  gütigft. 

I  shaU  not  fan.  /  34  »erbe  c8  auSri^ten 

1  34  loerbe  ma)t  ermangeln. 

EXERCISES. 
233. 
I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  How  do  you 
do  ? — Very  well,  at  your  service  (S^nen  aufjuwarten). — And  how 
are  they  all  at  home  (bcjinbet  man  fid)  bei  S^nen  ju  »&aufe)  ? — Tole- 
rahly  well,  thank  God  (@ott  fcij)  JDonf).  My  sister  was  a  little 
indisposed  (unpi^lid))»  but  she  is  better  (»ieber  ^ergcftellt) ;  she 
told  me  to  give  you  her  best  compliments  (pe  Idpt  fi4  S^nen  beftenä 
empfei^lcn). — 1  am  glad  (eS  ift  mir  lieb)  to  hear  that  she  is  well. 
As  for  you,  you  are  health  itself ;  you  cannot  look  better  (@{e 
f  5nntcn  nidjt  bcffer  auSfe^en). — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill :  ray  busi- 
ness would  not  permit  me, — Please  to  sit  down  (belieben  ®ic  |icj 
nieberjulaffen).  here  is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  you  from  your 
business  (»on  ben  ©ef^ipen  abgalten  *) ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's 
time  is  precious  (baf  einem  ^aufmanne  bie  ^tit  foftbar  ijl). — 1  have 
nothing  pressing  (nid)!«  ©iligeS)  to  do  now  ;  my  courier  is  already 
dispatched  (meine  ^ojl  ijl  f4on  abgefertigt). — I  shall  not  stay  (ji4 
aufhalten  *)  any  longer.  I  only  wished  in  passing  by  (im  Vorbei« 
gc^en),  to  inquire  about  (|id)  crfunbigen  nad))  your  health. — ^You 
*lo  me  much  honour. — It  is  very  fine  weather  to-day.  If  you 
tvill  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  this 
afternoon  (na4  Sif4c)»  and  if  you  have  time  we  will  take  a  little 
turn  together  (fo  ge^)en  wit  ein  wenig  mit  einanbec  fpajiercn). — ^With 
the  greatest  pleasure.  In  that  case  I  shall  wait  for  you. — I  will 
come  for  you  (@ie  abholen)  about  (gegen)  seven  o'clock. — ^Adieu 
then  (alfo)>  till  I  see  you  again. — I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you 
adieu. 

234. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (unerfcfilid))  loss.  A  single 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (wiebercrlangen)  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world. — It  is  then  of  (»on)  the  greatest  importance  (bie  SBic^tigfeit) 
to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  only  of  minutes  (ouS 
Minuten  hcfc^en  *)  of  which  we  must  make  good  use  (hit  man  wo^l 
bcnu|en  muß). — We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer 
any  thing,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  A  great  many  people 
(fepv  vieU  SDlenfdjcn)  ruin  themselves  (|td)  ^u  ©runbe  rieten),  because 
they  wish  to  indulge  t\iem%dNe^  too  muck  (weil  jte  ficb  attju  gütlt^ 
ttun  tvolUn).     If  moat  (j)\t  md^txC^  m^x^  Vxv'iw  V^^  \a  content 
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themselves  ((td^  begnügen)  with  what  they  have  they  would  be 
happy,  but  their  greediness  (bic  ©ierigfeit)  very  often  makes  ihem 
unhappy.  la  order  to  be  happy,  we  must  (muf  man)  forget  the 
past,  not  trouble  ourselves  about  (jic()  befummern  urn)  the  future, 
and  enjoy  the  present. — I  was  very  dejected  (traurig)  when  my 
cousin  came  to  me.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he  asked 
me.  *' Oh  (ad)) !  my  dear  cousin,"  replied  1,  "in  losing  that 
money,  I  have  lost  every  thing."  "  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me, 
**  for  1  have  found  your  money." 

235. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  French, 
in  order  to  practise  it  (um  jid)  gu  üben),  and  overwhelms  me  with 
politeness  (mit  «&6flid)feiten  überhäufen),  so  that  I  often  do  not  know 
what  to  answer  (waS  id)  i^m  antworten  foil).  His  brothers  do  the 
same  (eg  eben  fo  mad)en).  However  they  are  very  good  people  ; 
they  are  not  only  rich  and  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous 
(grofmütbig)  and  charitable  (»o^lt^&ttg).  They  love  me  sincerely 
(aufrid^tig),  therefore  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (folglid)) 
shall  never  'say  anything  to  their  disadvantage  (9'ladj)tbeiligeS  »on 
ibnen).  I  should  love  them  still  more  if  they  did  not  make  so 
much  ceremony  (tie  Urajl&nbc) ;  but  every  one  has  his  faults  (ber 
geiler),  and  mine  is  to  speak  too  much  of  their  ceremonies. 

236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (ffd^  ergeben  *)  ? — They  have  not 
surrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death  ;  and  though 
they  had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  they 
determined  to  die  rather  than  surrender. — Why  are  you  so  sad  ? 
— You  do  not  know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend 
(fem.). — Tell  me,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  share  (t^eilen)  your 
sufferings  (ha^  geiben)  as  well  as  (ßUn  fowo^l  ali)  your  pleasures 
(bie  greube). — Though  I  am  sure  that  you  partake  of  (JX^cil  an 
einer  ^adjt  nehmen  *)  my  sufferings,  1  cannot,  however,  tell  you 
now  (in  biefem  2CugenbU^)  what  makes  me  uneasy  ;  but  I  will  tell 
vou  when  an  opportunity  offers  (gelegentlid^  ober  hex  ©elegen^cit). 
Let  us  speak  of  something  else  now.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday  at  the  concert  ? — He  is  a  man  of 
much  understanding  (ein  fe^c  öerp&nbigec  SJlann),  and  not  at  all 
wrapt  up  in  his  merits  (con  feinen  SSerbienjlen  eingenommen  fepn  ♦). 
But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? — To  speak  of  something. — It  is 
said  (man  fagt)  :  contentment  surpasses  riches  (aufriebe n^eit  gebt 
über  ditidjt^ixm) ;  let  us  then  always  be  content.  Let  us  share 
with  each  other  (mit  cinanber  tbeilen)  what  we  have,  and  live  all 
our  life-time  (unfcr  ganjefi  Seben)  inseparable  (unjertrennlid^)  friends. 
You  will  always  be  welcome  (willfommen)  at  my  Kov3Ä^^  ^ccA  V 
hope  to  be  equally  so  (eg  aud|)  at  vouts, — ^1^  1  ^^.nt  ^ovsl  \nsc^'^'^  ^ 
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should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  contented  than  the 
greatest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall  be  happy, 
when  we  shall  be  perfectly  (ooflfommcn)  contented  with  what  we 
have  ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought  (de^5rid),  God  will  take 
care  of  the  rest  (fo  wirb  ber  liebe  ©Ott  fär  bad  Uebrige  forgen).  The 
past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let  us  not  be  uneasy  about  the 
future,  and  enjoy  the  present. 

237. 

Behold,  ladies,  those  beautiful  {^tttlidy)  flowers,  with  their 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (mit  ij)ren  fo  fcif^cn  unb  gldnsenben  gar« 
ben) ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  white  lily  has  the 
colour  of  innocence  (bie  Unfd^ttlb)  ;  the  violet  indicates  gentleness 
(bie  ©anftmut^) ;  you  may  (man  fann)  see  it  in  Louisa's  eyes.  The 
forget-me-not  (ba6  SBergif me{nn{(!(|t)  has  the  colour  of  heaven,  our 
future  (fünftig)  dwelling  (hit  flBo^nun0/  repeat  the  genitive),  and 
the  rose  (bie  SJofe),  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  the  emblem  {hai  &itms 
bilb)  of  beauty  (hk  Qä^bn^dt)  and  of  joy  (bie  greube).— You  (man) 
see  all  that  personified  (pmoivllidjt)  in  seeing  the  beautiftd  Ame- 
lia (Xmalie). — How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (ha^  junge  frtfc^ 
©run) !  It  is  salutary  (mo^l  t^un*)  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the 
colour  of  hope  (bie  «^Öffnung),  our  most  faithful  (treu/  repeat  the 
genitive)  friend  (fem.),  who  never  deserts  (tjerlajfen  •)  us,  not  even 
in  death  (im  Sobe). — One  word  more,  my  dear  friend, — What  is 
your  pleasure  ? — 1  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments 
to  your  mother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  I  regret  (bebattem) 
not  having  been  at  home  when  lately  she  honoured  (beel()ren)  me 
with  her  visit. — I  thank  you  for  her  (i^retkoegen),  I  shall  not  fail. 
—Farewell  then.     ^See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 
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HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  LESSON. 

^unbert  unb  jn^eite  Section. 


OF  THE  ADVERB. 

Wb  hare  bitlierto  shown,  bj  numerous  examples  for  the  practice  of 
leamera,  the  place  which  the  adverb  is  to  occupy  in  a  sentence.  Let 
us  now  determine  the  place  of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb,  it  should  always 
be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative  nidjtf  which,  if  misplaced,  woiüd 
entirely  change  the  meaning  of  a  phrase.    Ex. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  I  ^ä)  ^abe  ntd)t  bte  Q^xtt  @tc  5U 
you.  I      fcnnen. 

And: 

I  have  the  honour  not  to  know  |  S^  ^be  bte  @^re^  @ie  ni(i)t  3U 
you.  I      fenncn. 

Bules. 

Ist.  The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective,  the  meaning  of  which  it 
modifies.  Ex.  @in  toa^r^aft  gutet:  ^ann,  a  truly  good  man;  eine 
toirftid)  gute  ®elegeni)eit,  a  truly  good  opportunity;  ein  fe^r  artigeiS 
^nb/  a  very  good  child. 

2d.  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  infinitive  to  which 
it  relates.  Ex.  Stehen  ^ie  laixtf  speak  aloud ;  fprec^en  ®te  ntd^t  fo 
fd^neU/  do  not  speak  so  quickly;  [(^reiben  @ie  langfam^  fo  loerben  ®ie 
f d^bn  fd)reiben/  write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well ;  i^  bitte  ®ie<  tiiäüt 
ju  fc^nell  2U  fd^retben/  pray,  do  not  write  too  fast. 

3d.  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it  when 
the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction.  Ex.  3d)  fage  eg  3^nen  frei 
^etauö/ 1  tell  it  you  frankly ;  id)  oerfte^e  @ie  nid)t/  loeil  @ie  3U  fd)neU 
fprccben/ 1  do  not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Les- 
son LXXL);  er  !ommt  urn  ^e^n  U^r  §0?orgen$>  oon  ha  luxMf  he 
returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Lesson  XL IX.) ; 
menn  Bic  langfam  rebeten/  fo  mürbe  id)  @ie  ocrfle^en/  if  you  spoke 
slowly  I  should  understand  you. 

^  Urn  itf^n  U^r  S}{orgend/  is  an  adverbial  phrase ;  and  all  sorts  of 
adverbial  expressions,  or  compound  adverbs,  as  t\i«^  ma.^  \^^  c^^^ 
follow  the  rules  of  simple  adverbs. 
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4th.  In  compound  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  participle.  Ex.  (Sc 
$&tte  laut  d^lefen^  tocnn  @te  i^n  6fter  baju  angehalten  $&tten/  he  would 
have  read  aloud,  if  you  had  oftener  engaged  him  to  do  so ;  id^  bin  fd^on 
ba  gewefen/  I  have  already  heen  there  (Lesson  XLIII.) ;  id^  l^abe  ii^n 
oorgejtern  gefe^en/ 1  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 

5th.  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it  when  it  is  a 
partitive,  or  joined  to  an  indefinite  article.  Ex.  ^d)  faf)  i^n  gcflern/  I 
saw  him  yesterday;  er  i)at  ed  mir  fo  eben  gcgel^en/he  has  just  now  given 
it  me ;  id}  mid  i^n  3$nen  morgen  fd)icEenf  I  will  send  it  you  to-morrow 
(Lesson  XXX.);  \)a^  ^u  mand)mat  .{>al6tüd^cr  auöbeffern  laffen?  hast 
thou  sometimes  had  cravats  mended  ?  idj  f)abt  mand^mal  wzldjt  aixi^ 
belfern  lalfen/ 1  have  sometimes  had  some  mended  (Lesson  XLVI.) ; 
baben  ®ie  je  einen  @lep^anten  gefe^en  ?  have  yuu  ever  seen  an  elephant  ? 
i4)  f)Ciht  nie  einen  gefe^en/ 1  have  never  seen  one ;  er  ^atte  tiefen  SKorgen 
iein  ®elb/ he  had  no  money  this  morning;  er  tr&gt  gem  einen  grofcn 
^ntf  he  Ukes  to  wear  a  large  bat. 

6th.  It  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb,  when  governed  by  a  prepo- 
sition. Ex.  3d)  m\l  t^n  morgen  ju  3^nen  fd^icEen/  I  will  send  him  to 
you  to-morrow  (Lesson  XXX.);  ftnb  @ie  lange  bei  meinem  SSater 
geblieben?  have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XLIX.); 
id)  bin  eine  (Stunbe  lang  bei  tl)m  geblieben^  I  have  stayed  with  him  a 
full  hour  (Lessons  XLIX.  and  L.) ;  n>ir  fpradf)en  fo  tbtn  »on  3§nen/ 
we  have  just  spoken  of  you ;  {5nnen  @ie  t)eute  ju  mir  fommen?  can 
you  come  to  me  to-day  ? 

PLA.CE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  nid^t. 

BuUs, 

1st.  It  Ukewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the  case  of  the  verb 
when  there  is  one,  but  precedes  the  infinitive  and  the  past  participle. 
Ex.  3d)  t)erjle^e  biefen  ^ann  md)t,  I  do  not  understand  that  man;  ber 
^ann  ^at  ben  Coffer  md;t/  the  man  has  not  the  trunk;  ber  junge  SO^enfc^ 
bat  i^n  nid)t/  the  young  man  has  it  not  (Lesson  XL) ;  @ie  e|fen  nid^t^ 
you  do  not  eat;  id^  \)abt  xt)n  ntd^t  ge^abt^  I  have  not  had  it  (Lesson 
XLIV.);  er  will  ntd^t  arbeiten^  he  does  not  wish  to  work;  iö:j  ^abe  ii)n 
nid)t  gcfe^en/ 1  have  not  seen  him ;  id)  i)abz  fie  nitbt  gefannt/ 1  have  not 
known  them  (Lesson  XLVL);  id)  ^6re  @ie/  aber  »erfte^c  Bit  nid)t, 
I  hear,  but  do  not  understand  you  (Lesson  XLVIII.) ;  id^  gebe  ed 
i^m  nid)t^  I  do  not  give  it  him ;  jle  lieben  jtd)  nid)t,  they  do  not  love 
each  other;  id)  \d)mcid)U  mir  md)tt  1  do  not  flatter  myself;  fie 
fc^en  einanber  nid^t  ä^nlid^^  they  do  not  resemble  each  other.  (Lesson 
ZXXXVIIL) 

OÖS.  A,    "When  ihe  negaÄve  ^^xä.«wi^  Sa  ^x^^^dad  or  followed  by 
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an  affirmative  one,  nid)t  precedes  the  case  of  the  verh ;  but  if  the  affir- 
mative sentence  contains  another  nominative  with  ahzvi  the  negative, 
follows  the  general  rule.  Ex.  ^dj  })ahc  nid)t  tiefen/  fonbern  jienen/ 
I  have  not  the  latter,  but  the  former ;  er  $at  bii\c^t  aber  nid)t  ieneS/ 
he  has  the  latter,  but  not  the  former  (Lesson  XIII.) ;  iä)  l^aht  Ü^ven 
^ut  nidjt,  aber  mein  SSruber  ^at  i^n/  it  is  not  I  who  have  your  hat,  but 
my  brother. 

Obs.  B,    A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nominative  of  the  verb,, 
precedes  the  word  the  sense  of  which  it  modifies.    Ex.  @r  arbeitet  ben 
gangen  Sag  nid)tf  he  does  not  work  during  the  whole  day;  and  man 
arbeitet  nid^t  ben  ganzen  S^agi  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d.  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  preposition,  nid[)t 
like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6,  above)  precedes  it.  Ex.  (Sv  ift  nid)t  ^u 
^aufe^  he  is  not  at  home  (Lesson  XXVIII.)  idj)  förd)te  mi(^  ni^t  »or  i^m/ 
I  do  not  fear  him.    (Lesson  LXXII.) 

3d.  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all  other  adverbs, 
as  adverbs  of  quality,  of  place,  &c.  Ex.  3cf)  Cixbtitt  ^eute  nid)t/  I  do 
not  work  to-day ;  er  fd)reibt  nid\t  fd)5n/  he  does  not  write  well ;  er  ift 
nid)t  hat  he  is  not  there ;  iä)  ge^e  nic^t  hai)in,  I  do  not  go  thither. 

4th.  It  follows  the  adverb  nod).  Ex.  3d)  bin  nocb  nicl)t  ha  gewefen/ 
I  have  not  yet  been  there ;  id)  bin  nod)  ntd)t  Ui  it)m  gewefen^  I  have 
not  yet  been  at  his  house.  (Lesson  XLIII.)  The  following  sentences, 
however,  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other:  tPoUen  @ie  nod) 
nid)t  (Stwai  effen?  will  you  not  eat  anything  yet?  and  troUen  Sie 
n  i  d)  t  n  0  d)  Qttoai  e j[en  ?  will  you  not  eat  anything  more  ?  In  the  latter 
sentence  nid)t  modifies  the  signification  of  no^  @tn>a§. 

Obs.  C,  The  negative  precedes  the  word  aud)^  when  the  sentence  is 
both  interrogative  and  negative,  but  follows  it  when  the  sentence  is 
simply  negative.  Ex.  S3in  id)  nid)t  aud)  ha  gewefen  ?  have  I  not  also 
been  there?  unb  id)  aud)  md)tf  nor  I  neither;  unb  er  aud^  nid}t^  nor  he 
neither. 


To  pretend  to  be  iU.  (  +  ®»*  ^^'  *"^'»f  '"f^f"  * 

^  It  ©agen  man  fe^  franl. 

SDiefer  Änabe  gibt  jid)  immer  für 

Iran!  aug^  allein  wenn  man  ju 

Zi\d)t  geltet/  fo  ift  er  gcn?6^nlid) 

wieber   ^ergejlettt    (wieber    ge* 

funb). 


This  boy  always  pretends  to  be 
ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to 
dinner  he  is  generally  well 
again. 
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TobewkL 

He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship- 
wreck near  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Out  of  all  his  property,  he  is  said 
to  have  saved  nothing  but  an 
empty  portmanteau. 


t  ©ollcn*. 

f  @r  foil  an  ber  ^ujle  t>on  @ici(ieti 
@d}if  brud)  gelitten  ^aben. 

t  dt  foil  t>on  aHin  feinen  ^ab^ 
feligfetten  ^idjit^,  aU  einen  leeren 
S^eifcfact  gerettet  ]j)oben. 


OF  TENSES. 

Ist.  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for  the  imperfect» 
to  enliven  the  narrative  and  excite  attention.  This  is  sometimes  done 
in  English,  but  not  so  often  as  in  German.    Ex. 


Imagine  my  horror!  Yesterday 
I  went  with  my  child  to  the 
gate  of  the  town,  to  see  the 
ascent  of  the  balloon.  We 
were  soon  surrounded  by  the 
crowd,  when  suddenly  I  lost 
sight  of  my  child,  and  it  was 
not  till  an  hour  afterwards  that 
I  found  it,  trampled  under 
foot,  and  nearly  crushed  to 
death. 

I  now  ascend  the  mountain;  a 
deep  valley  unfolds  itself  to  my 
delighted  eyes ;  a  limpid  stream 
murmurs  among  the  verdant 
shrubs ;  sheep  are  grazing  at 
my  feet,  and  I  behold  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  breaking 
through  the  deep  foliage  of  the 
distant  wood. 


^en!t  @ud)  meinen  @d)re(fen  I  td^ 
ge^e  gejlern  mit  meinem  ^tnbe 
bei  htm  2Cufftetgen  be$  Suftbalfö 
DorbaS  S^or/  fomme  mit  i^m  in^ 
©ebrdnge^  Derliere  eg  auS  meinen 
2Cu9en/  unb  finbe  ed  erfi  na(^ 
einer  @tunbe  betnal^e  serbrätEt 
unb  gertreten  n^icber  (for:  i(^ 
ging^  fam^  ocrlor  and  fonb). 


Se^t  crilimme  id)  ben  SSergj  ein 
tiefe«  Z\)ai  eröffnet  ftd^  meinem 
forfdienben  2fuge  5  jwifd^en  jarten 
@ebüfd)en  riefelt  ein  {larer  Sßaä^t 
ju  meinen  güf en  »eiben  ß&mmer/ 
unb  burd^  htn  fernen  fSalb  hu^ 
d)en  jid)  hk  legten  ©tra^len  ber 
finfenben  @onne. 


2d.    The  present  tense  is  employed  tor  the  future,  when  that  time 
is  indicated  by  another  word  in  the  sentence.    Ex. 


We  set  out  to-morrow  for  Berlin, 
but  I  shall  be  back  within  a 
week,  and  I  shall  then  certainly 
come  to  see  you. 


I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment. 


SKorgcn  reifen  tt>iv  nacb  aSerlinj 
in  ad}t  Sagen  fomme  id)  aber 
xoUhtv,  unb  bann  befud^e  id) 
^(i)  gewif  (for  »erben  wir 
reifen^  werbe  id)  wieberfom« 
merit  &c.). 

3d)  fomme  gleid)  wieber. 
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We  scale  the  castle  this  very  night, 

I  have  the  keys,  we  kill 

The  gaards,  and  deliver  thee  from 
thy  prison 


S5ieö  @d)lof  crjleigcn  wir  in  tiefer 

Sflad^t/ 
^r  ©d^läfel  bin  id^  m&d()tig.  SBir 

ermorben 
^ie  ^üttVf  reißen  »Did)  au§  Reiner 

hammer. 

(©d^iUer'ö  fKoria  ©tuart.) 


1st.    The  imperfect  has  already  heen  touched  upon  in  Lesson  LIX. 
It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans.    Ex. 


Scipio  Africanus  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  he  never  was  less 
idle  than  when  he  had  nothing 
to  do;  and  in  fact  his  busiest 
time  was  that  which  he  spent 
in  solitude.  For  it  was  there 
he  meditated  over  his  great  en- 
terprizes  and  his  future  deeds. 
In  the  bosom  of  retirement,  he 
traced  plans  for  the  happiness 
of  his  country ;  and  there,  far 
from  the  intercourse  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, he  devoted  his 
thoughts  to  the  promotion  of 
their  welfare. 


<ScipiOf  ber  TCfrifaner^  fagte/  er 
n?&re  nie  tveniger  oi)m  S3efd}&f5 
tigung/  aU  n^enn  er  ^lid^tg  gu 
ti)Vin  l^&tte.  SBirflid)  tt?ar  er 
aud)  nie  me^r  befdjäftigt,  aU 
in  ber  ^infamfeit,  benn  ^ier 
fann  er  feinen  tt)id)tigen  Unter* 
ne^mungen  unb  @efd)&ften  nad)  i 
^ier  im  ®df)ofe  ber  Si\ii)c  cnU 
warf  er  $lane  jum  SBoi^l  feine« 
SSaterlanbe§/  unb  i)inf  entfernt 
aug  Urn  Greife  feiner  ^itbör« 
ger/  ux^Ux^üt  er  fid)  einjig 
unb  attcin  mit  bcm  ®lüc!e  ber* 
felbcn. 


2d.  It  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event  of  which  the  narrator  was 
an  eye-witness,  or  to  express  an  action  in  reference  to  another  which 
was  either  simultaneous  with,  or  antecedent  to  it.     (Lesson  LIX.) 


Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned 

while  I  was  on  the  bridge. 
He  granted  my  request  because 

he  found  it  just. 
I  was  playing    with    my  pupil, 

when  the  news  was    brought 

to  me. 


@eftern  crtran!  ein  Äinb/  als  id) 

auf  ber  SSröcEe  ftanb. 
(Sr  gewd^rtc  meine  Sßitttf  weil  er 

fi'e  gercd)t  fanb. 
Sd)  fpielte  mit  meinem  35glinge/  als 

man  mir  bic  9^ad)rid)t  hta^U, 


1st.  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action  or  event  as 
perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to  another  circumstance,  and 
when  the  narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  it.    Ex. 


Were  you  yesterday  at  the  con- 
cert? 
Has  the  army  been  beaten  ? 
Has  anybody  been  drowned  ? 
Were  you  ever  in  Vienna  ? 


©inb  @ie  geftern  im  Concert  ge« 

wefen  ? 
3ft  bic  2Crmee  gefc^lagen  »orbcn? 
3ft  Semanb  «txvxxvUxi*^ 


I 
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2d.  The  im^wrfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  narrator  has  not 
witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must  take  care  to  add  to  his  narra- 
tive a  phrase  hke :  fagte  tVf  he  said ;  fagt  man/  it  is  said,  &c.    Ex. 


They  say,  that  there  was  the  day 
before  yesterday  a  great  feast  in 
the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on  the 
25  th  of  last  month. 


fßovQi^ttxtif  fagt  man/  xoat  ct) 
großes  geji  in  ter  @tabt. 

SDcn  fünf  unb  jwanstgjlcn  Dcrigcn 
^onat€/  l^eipt  c§/  fiel  eine 
^djladjt  »or. 


Obs.  D.  We  have  already  seen  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  that  we  cannot 
say  with  the  English,  I  am  writing,  I  do  write ;  both  of  which  must  be 
expressed  by  the  only  present  idj  fd)reibe/ 1  write ;  nor,  I  was  writing, 
I  did  write,  both  of  which  must  he  expressed  by  the  only  imperfect 
yd)  fd}rteb/  I  wrote.  (Lesson  LIX.)  Expressions  such  as  the  follow, 
mg :  When  you  come  to  learn,  he  is  to  write,  to  go,  I  am  to  have  it.  Sec, 
cannot  be  translated  literally  into  German.  In  such  cases  we  use  the 
future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  foUen  when  necessity  or  a  wish 
is  to  be  expressed.    Ex. 


When  you  come  to  learn  French. 

He  is  to  write. 
Am  I  to  go  thither  ? 
He  is  to  go  thither. 
Am  I  to  have  this  book  ? 
Am  I  to  give  you  a  pen  ? 


SlSann  ®ie  fran36ftfc{)  lernen  vocu 

ben. 
@r  wirb  fdf)reibcn. 
©oil  id)  l^inge^cn  ? 
@r  foil  ^tnge|)en. 
@oU  iö:)  biefeg  ä3ud)  ^aben? 
©oil  id)  S()nen  cine  geber  geben  ? 


I  was  to  speak  for  them  all. 
He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th. 


Sd)  folltc  for  2111c  fprcd^en. 
<Sr  foUte  ben  20ten  anfommen. 


Obs,  E,  At  the  end  of  a  ph/ase  we  sometimes  omit  the  auxiliary  of 
the  petfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when  the  phrase  that  follows  it  begins 
with  another  auxiliary.     Ex. 


Though  I  have  never  been  in 
Paris,  I  am  nevertheless  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is  going 
on  there. 


Db  id)  gleid)  nie  ju  ?)arig  gcttjefen 
bin/bintd()  bod^  Don  2Cllem  un« 
tcrrici)tet/  xoat  bafclbft  oorge^it  5 
or, 

Db  \6)  gleid)  niemals  ju  ^art« 
gcwcfcn/  fo  bin  id)  bod^  Don 
vettern  unterrid^tet/  wa§  bafclbft 
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As  he  did  not  answer  me,  i  wrote 
to  him  no  more. 

The  enemy  having  been  beaten,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war  will 
be  at  an  end. 


>Da  er  mit  nic^t  ge  antwortet  0)at)t 
^abe  i6)  ü)m  ni6)t  me^r  Qt^dim^ 
ben. 

9'lad)bem  ber  geinb  gefdilagen  tvov^ 
ben  (ift)/  ifl  ju  ^offen/  ha^  ber 
^ricg  geenbigt  feion  wirb. 


EXERCISES. 

238. 
Have  you  seen  your  niece  ? — Yes  ;  she  is  a  very  good  girl, 
who  writes  well,  and  speaks  German  still  better :  therefore  she  is 
honoured  and  loved  by  every  one. — And  her  brother,  what  is  he 
doing  ? — Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  he  is  a  naughty  (b5fc)  boy, 
who  writes  always  badly,  and  speaks  German  still  worse :  he  is 
therefore  loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (ber 
gute  SSiffen)  ;  but  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to 
bed  at  broad  day-light  (bei  gellem  Soge),  and  pretends  to  be  ill ; 
but  when  we  sit  down  to  dinner,  he  is  generally  better  again.  He 
is  to  study  physic  (bic  ^(rjneifunjl)  ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest 
inclination  for  it  {Qdt  feine  8ujl  baju). — He  is  almost  always  talk- 
ing of  his  dogs,  which  he  loves  passionately  (leibenfcl)aftli(l^). — His 
father  is  extremely  (auferorbentlid))  sorry  for  it.  The  young 
simpleton  (ber  SSIobjinnige)  said  lately  to  his  sister :  "  I  shall 
enlist  (@otbot  werben  *  ober  fid^  anwerben  lafien  *)  as  soon  as  peace  is 
proclaimed  (bjfentlid)  befannt  mad)tn  ober  publidren)." 

239. 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  some 
friends  at  {in,  dat.)  the  King  of  Spain  (»on  ©panien).— Why  do 
you  always  speak  French,  and  never  German  ? — Because  I  am 
too  bashful. — ^You  are  joking  ;  is  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful  ? — 
I  have  (a)  keen  appetite  :  give  me  something  good  to  eat. — Have 
you  any  money  ? — No,  sir. — Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for  you. 
— Will  you  not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  ?  I  pledge  (öerpfdnben) 
my  honour, — That  is  too  little. — ^What,  sir  ! 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  ducat  (ber  JDucat/  gen.  en). — Here 
are  two  instead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  !  I  am 
always  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in  yours. 
— Is  this  house  to  be  sold  ?— Do  you  wish  to  buy  it  ? — Why 
not  ? — Why  does  your  sister  not  speak  ? — She  would  speak  if  she 
were  not  always  so  absent  ( jerftreut ). — I  like  pretty  anecdotes 
(bic  2Cnecbote)  ;  they  season  (würjcn)  conversation  (ble  Unterl()altun3) 
and  amuse  (belujKgcn)  every  body.  Pray,  relate  me  some. — Look, 
if  you  please,  at  page  490  of  the  book  (in  htm  SSud^c)  which  I  lent 
you,  and  (fo)  you  will  find  some. — To-morrow  I  «iVv^W  ^eX.  wiX  l^x 
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Hanau ;  but  in  a  fortnight  (in  oiecae^n  ZoQtn)  I  shall  be  back 
again,  and  then  I  shall  come  to  see  you  and  your  family. — Where 
is  your  sister  at  present  ? — She  is  in  Berlin,  and  my  brother  is  in 
Leipzic. — This  little  woman  is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  the 
counsellor  N.,  your  friend  ;  is  it  true  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
— ^What  news  is  there  of  our  great  army  ? — It  is  said  to  be  lying 
(jtc^en  •)  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser. — ^AU  that  the  courier 
told  me  seeming  very  probable  (»o^)cf<ifinli(^),  I  went  home  imme- 
diately, wrote  some  letters,  and  departed  for  Paris.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD   LESSON. 

^unbert  unb  brittc  Section* 


To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to 

cry,  &c. 

To  pledge. 
To  pawn. 
To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword. 
To  look  out  of  the  window. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  society 

will  admit  me. 
After  ten  o'clock  you  will  not  find 

me  at  h(9me. 
The  weather  is  clearing  up. 
My  band  is  asleep. 
To  smell  of  garUck. 
To  smell  of  wine. 
The  sermon  is  over. 
That  is  the  question. 

He  has  nearly  fallen. 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul. 

To  meet  loith. 

You  have  the  wrong  key. 


3u  ladf)en/  ju  »einen/  gu  fd^reieni 

u.f.«>.  anfangen*. 
SSerpfdnbcn. 
SBerfe^en. 

^it  geuec  unb  ©d&wcrt  oer^eeten. 
2Cuö  bem  genftcr  fe^en  ♦. 
^d)  »eif  nid)t,  ob  bicfe  ©efeUfc^aft 

mi<i)  tDtrb  ^abrn  »gotten, 
f  9fla^  ge^n  Uf)t  treffen  ©ic  mid) 

nidjt  me^r  gu  «^aufe. 
^ad  SBetter  ^eitert  jtd)  auf. 
t  2JJeinc  »&anb  ift  cingcfd)lafen. 
^ad)  ^noblaud)  ried^en*. 
^a6)  SBein  lUnf en  *. 
^ie  ^rebtgt  ift  an^, 
@§  i{l  hk  grage  (eg  !ommt  barauf 

an), 
t  (Sr  n?&re  beinai)e  gefatten. 
2d)   ^aU   feine   lebenbige    @eele 

angetroffen. 

2Cntreffen*.  (Part,  past,  getroffen. 
Imperf.  traf.) 

@te  l^aben  ben  unred^ten  ^d^lüjW 

feL 
(5r  ijl  ic^t  auf  bem  SBege. 
©eben    @te   mir   def&ttidft   einen 

reinen  belter. 


He  is  now  on  the  road. 
Give  me    a  clean  plate,  if  you 
please. 

VARIOUS   WAYS   OF  TRANSLATING   THB   VERB,  TO   PUT. 

To  ^  one's   hand   into   one's     Sn  bie  S^(c^  greifen*. 

pocket. 
To  put  one's  son  to  schooL 


To  put  one  out  to  apprenticeship 

(to  bind  one  apprentice). 
To  put  to  account. 
To  put  to  flight. 


©einen  ©o^n  auf  bie  ®d}ule  t:j)un» 

(bringen*), 
^emanben  in  bie  Se^re  t^un*. 

SnSf^ec^nung  ^ie^en*. 
3n  bie  ^lud^t  jagen  (ober  {d^la* 
gen*). 
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To  put  one's  bat  on. 
To  ptit  an  end. 


t  ®einen«§)ut  auffegen. 
I  @in  (Snbe  machen. 


VARIOUS   WAYS   OF  TRANSLATINQ  THB  VERB,   TO    SET. 

To  set  pen  on  paper  (to  take  the  |  Zit  S^ber  ergreifen  *• 

pen  in  hand). 
To  set  sail. 

To  set  in  order  (to  ref^ulate,  settle). 
To  set  something  on  fire. 
To  set  to  work. 


Unter  ©egcl  ge^en*  (abfegcln). 
3n  IDrbnung  bringen*. 
(Sttva^  anjünben  (anflecfen). 
®i(^  an  bte  2Crbeit  mad) en. 


IDIOMATICAL  EXPRESSIONS  DEPENDING 
1st,  On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article. 


I  have  read  Schiller. 

He  hroke  his  neck. 

Nature  is  the  hest  instructress. 

Man  is  mortal. 

Human  life  is  short. 

Vice  plunges  its   followers   into 

perdition. 
Eloquence  is  powerful. 
Poetry  is  enchanting. 
Government. 

History  teaches  us  experience. 
Saint  Paul. 

Most  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  town. 
To  go  to  church. 
The  East  Indies. 
The  West  Indies. 
Before    the    conclusion    of  the 

drama. 

2d,  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 
I  take  the  liherty  of  writing  to  you. 

How  goes  it  ?    How  do  you  do  ? 

Very  well. 

I  have  bought  a  hat. 

Let  us  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure. 

He  is  quite  at  home. 
He  is  very  conceited. 
/  hare  it  in  my  hands. 
/  have  it  before  my  eyes. 


Sd^  t}aU  ben  Sd)tller  gclefcn. 
@r  ^at  ben  ^^aH  gebrod^en. 
®ie  Sflatur  ift  \)it  befte  ße^rerinn. 
JDer  fÖlenfd)ijl  ftcrblid)! 
2)aö  menfdöUd)e  Scben  ift  furg. 
3)Q§  Softer  ftürjt  feine  ^Cn^jSngcr 

in6  SSerberben. 
Sic  S3erebfQm!eit  ift  m^(i)tiQ. 
2)ie  iDi(i)t!unft  ift  bejaubernb. 
Sie  ^Regierung. 

Sie  @ef(^id)te  le^rt  un6  Srfa^rung. 
Ser  |)eiligc  ^auluS. 
Sie  mei|lcn  feiner  äeitgenojfen. 
3n  ber  ^tatit 
3n  bic  Äird)e  getjen*. 
CJlinbien. 
SBeftinbien. 
SSor  (änbigung  bcS  ©d)oufpiere§. 


3d)  ne^me  mit:  bie  grei^eit/  an  8ie 

3U  fd)reiben. 
Sßiege|)f6  S^hen? 
(5ö  gebt  mir  fe^r  itjobl. 
3d)  t)aU  mir  einen  ^ut  ge!auft. 
SBir  »oUen  un6  l^eutc  ein  SSergnü* 

gen  tjerfd^offen. 
(5r  mad)t  f  i  d^'g  bequem, 
ßr  bitbet  fid)  tjiel  etn. 
3cb  ^abt  eg  in  »f)&nben. 
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I  consent  to  it,  CwiUingly^  or  witli 
pleasure). 

Srd,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 

Who  has  said  mass  to-day  ? 
I  am  with  you  in  a  moment. 
We  shall  have  a  storm. 

How  is  that  ? 

I  do  not  scruple  to  do  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

They  will  not  dissuade  me  from 

it. 
To  buy  a  lottery  ticket. 
To  be  bom. 
To  bring  forth. 

To  dot^t  (to  call  in  question). 
To  lay  the  cloth. 
To  set  down  (to  compose). 

4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 

How  is  your  health  ? 

To  land,  to  go  ashore. 

His  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state. 

I  bet  six  crowns. 

I  forgive  you. 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy. 

To  make  an  enemy  of  some  one. 

I  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  you. 

OBSERVE  ALSO  THE 

To  prescribe  milk-diet. 
To  copy  fair. 

Of  one's  own  accord. 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  it 

It  is  all  over  with  me. 

My  head  turns  round  (is  gidciy). 

I  faint. 

I  thought  you  were  a  German  by 

birth. 
To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some 

one. 


34  Mn  e  t  jufdeben» 


^er  ^at  ^eute  bie  aSileffe  geUfen? 

Sd)  {omme  dleid^. 

SBir  merten  ein  Ungetottter  befonk« 

men. 
SBie  ge^tbagju? 
34  trage  fein  S3ebenlen/  U 

3U  ti^un. 
Sßaö  fatten  ®ie  baoon  ? 
3d)    lajTe    mir    bag   nxHjt   au§^ 

reben. 
3nbie  Sotterie  fe^en. 
3ucSBelt  fommen*. 
3ucf85elt  bringen*. 
SnStoeifel  jicl^en*. 
jDen  %\\6)  bec!en. 
@4riftlt4  auffegen. 

SBie  flcI)t'S  um  S^&re  ©efunb^eit  ? 

2Cnö  Sanb  treten*. 

@g  {te|)t  öbel  mit  i^m  aui». 

3d)  xozttt  urn  fedf)§  Scaler. 

34  ^alte  eg  3f)nen  ju  gut. 

©t4  for  glöcEU4  f4&6cn. 

@t4  3emanben  ^um  %t\x[H  ma»^ 
4en. 

34   för4te,  3§ncn  jur   fiaji  ju 

fallen. 

FOLLOWING  IDIOMS. 

;Dte  !D{il4fttr  oerorbnen. 

3n6  Steine  f4reiben*  (rein  abf4ret< 

ben  *). 
%\xi  freien  ©tücfen. 
äßtr  »erben  ed  ni4t  erleben. 
(Sg  ifl  um  mi4  gef4e^en. 
@g  tt)trb  mir  f4totnbli4* 
34  befomme  eine  ID$nma4t* 
34  W^t  @ie  fär  einen  gebomen 

jDeutfd}en. 
Uneinig  mit  3em«\UmU^^xu 
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To  fi^ow  an  unproitaMe  trade. 
This  seems  reasonable. 
To  lose  ime's  repotsdon. 


CM  mit  to^lofm  Maftaa  tfiges 

2>a$  l&ft  M  f^ccs  (Mdnt  i>ec^ 

nönfttg). 
C^nen  gnten  9ta]ne]i  eetficceii  *• 


Bifmeauqf, 

Slittelfl    or   Tottmitttlft  (g^ 
vem  the  genitnre). 

He  has  suooeeded  by  T*y^"f 

of 

Skrmittelfl  S^^rs«  S&nftcaibH  ift  H 

your  assistance. 

ii^m  ^Itmden. 

We  reached  the  those  bj  mean 

lOf 

SBItc   iamen   mtttelfl  (oeantttelfd 

«boat 

eined  Jto^neö  aiK  Ufer. 

Towards  (to  meet). 

(Sntgegen  (goyems  the  datiye). 

We  went  to  meet  his  father. 

SSir  ^tngen  feinem  Sater  entgegen 

Against  (ta  o^^posi/MMi  to). 
Neyer  act  against  the  laws. 


Sttwiber. 

^nb(e  nie  ben  (Sefeten  gnanbec 


OppotUe. 
MjT  house  is  opponte  his. 


©egenüber. 

^ein  ^uö  ftz^t  bem  fetmgen  ^ 
genüber. 


0&«.    The  prepositions  entgegen/  jmoibet/  and  gegenüber  are  always 
placed  after  the  case  which  ihey  goyem. 

Next  to  (after).  |  9(  &d^ft  (goyems  the  dative). 

Next  to  yon  I  like  him  best.  t  ^hd^ft  3$nen  iff  er  mir  ber  Siebffe. 


Together  with  (besides,  including). 
He  lost  the  ducat  together  with 

the  crownsy   sold  the  garden 

mduding  the  house. 


^thftf  fammt  (goyem  the  datiye). 
6r  t>erlor  ben  uneaten  fammt  ben 

Z})aUtn,  oerfaufte  ben  ®arten/ 

nebfl  bem  ^ufe. 


If  I  were  now  to  question  you  as 
I  used  to  do  at  the  beginning 
of  our  lessons,  what  would  you 
answer? 

We  found  these  questions  at  first 
rather  ridicaloiis;  bot  full  of 
confidence   in    your    method. 


I 


®enn  id^  &U  ie^t  fragte#  toU  i4 
in  unfern  erflen  ^ectionen  jo 
t^un  pflegte  (mie  i(^  anfangt  }ii 
t^un  pflegte)/  maö  »ürben  €Xc 
ontmorten? 

^ir  fanben  anfangt  biefe  S^cagen 
etma«  l&4KtU(^4  allein  ooS 
SBertrauen    auf   3^re   te^rattf 
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we  answered  as  well  as  the 
small  quantity  of  words  and 
roles  we  then  possessed  allowed 
us. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out 
that  those  questions  were  cal- 
culated to  ground  us  in  the 
roles,  and  to  exercise  us  in 
conversation,  by  the  contradic- 
tory answers  we  were  obliged 
to  make. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a 
conversation  in  German. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us 
logically  correct. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we 
allowed  such  an  opportunity  to 
escape  without  expressing  our 
liveliest  gratitude  to  you. 

In  all  cases»  at  all  events. 
The  native, 

the  insurmountable  difficulty, 
this  energetic  langaage, 
the  acknowledgment, 
the  gratitude,  the    acknowledg- 
ment. 


beantworteten  toit  biefelben/  fo 
gut  eg  ung  ber  fletne  SSorrat^ 
oon  SS$5rtern  unb  SHegeln  (|)nn^ 
3i)>ten)/  ben  wir  aUbann  flatten/ 
geftottete  (erlaubte). 

fS^iv  ^aUn  halb  bacouf  demerit/ 
haf  biefe  S^agen  bered^net  waren/ 
und  burd)'  bit  wiberffnred^enben 
antworten/  bie  wir  geawungen 
waren/  barauf  in  madden/  bie 
^njipten  (Siegeln)  einjufd^&rfen/ 
unb  unS  in  ber  ttnter^Kxltung  ju 
üben. 

3e|t  f 5nnen  wir  un6  beinahe  doO» 
fommen  auf  beutfd^  (im  S)eutf(^n) 
unterhalten. 

SHefer  &ai  fd^eint  un«  nid^  logifd^ 
rid^tig. 

SSir  w&ren  unbanfbar/  wenn  wir 
eine  fo  fd^5ne  Gelegenheit  «or« 
beigeben  lief  en/ o^ne  3^nen  un^ 
fere  lebi^ftefte  ^anfborfeit  ju 
bezeigen. 

2Cuf  ieben  gad. 

ber  @ingebome$ 

hit  unüberwtnbUd^  ^d^wierigfeit  i 

biefe  energifd^e  (fraftooKe)  ©prad^e  $ 

bie  (SrfenntUd^feÜS 

bie  iDanf barfeit. 


EXERCISES. 

240. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  ? — I  thank  yon,  I  do  not  like 
coffee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? — I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — ^Willingly ;  but  where  shall  we  go 
to  ? — Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden ;  we  shall  there  find 
a  very  agreeable  society. — I  believe  it  (ba«  glaube  id^  gem) ;  but 
the  question  is  whether  this  agreeable  society  wäl  admit  me. — 
You  are  welcome  every  where. — ^What  ails  you,  my  fiiend  ? — 
How  do  you  like  (»ie  fc^mecft  St^nen)  that  wine  ? — I  like  it  very 
well  (?)errlic%) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (sur  ©enüge  ober  genug)  of 

^  (Srfenntlii^feit  is  derived  firom  erfennen/  to  acknowledge. 
barfcti  expresses  both  gratitude  and  acknowledgment. 
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it, — Drink  once  more. — ^No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ungefunt) ; 
I  know  my  constitution  (ble  Sftatur). — Do  not  fall. — ^What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? — I  do  not  know ;  but  my  head  is  giddy ;  I 
think  I  am  fainting. — I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a 
dead  person. — What  coimtryman  are  you  ? — I  am  a  Frenchman. 
— You  speak  German  so  well,  that  I  took  yoii  for  a  German  by 
birth. — ^You  are  jesting. — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jest  at  all.— How 
long  have  you  been  in  Germany  ? — A  few  days. — In  earnest  ? — 
You  doubt  it,  perhaps,  because  I  speak  German ;  I  knew  it 
before  I  came  to  Germany. — How  did  you  learn  it  so  well  ? — 
I  did  like  the  prudent  starlin^r  (bcr  ©taar). 

Tell  me,  why  are  you  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife 
(bic  grau)  ?  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades  ?  It 
costs  so  much  trouble  (@6  folget  fo  mi  SKö^e)  to  get  an  employ- 
ment (bis  man  ein  —  betommt),  and  you  have  a  good  one,  and 
neglect  it  (e6  :()intcnanfc$cn  ober  öcrnad^t&ffigen).  Do  you  not  think 
of  the  future  ?--Now  allow  me  to  speak  also  (je^t  lajfcn  @ic  miii) 
aud)  rcben).  All  you  have  just  said  seems  reasonable,  but  it  is 
not  my  fault  (eö  ifl  mdS)t  meine  ©d)Ulb),  if  I  have  lost  my  reputa- 
tion ;  it  is  that  of  my  wife  (meine  grau  ift  ©d)ulb  baran)  :  she  has 
sold  my  finest  clothes,  my  rings,  and  my  gold  watch.  I  am  full 
of  debts  frott  @dS)ulbcn  fe^n  ♦),  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
(wag  id^  anfongen  ober  t^un  foil). — I  will  not  excuse  (entfd)ulbi3en) 
your  wife  ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  also  contributed  (beitragen  *) 
to  your  ruin  (boS  SSerberben).  Women  are  generally  good  when 
they  are  left  so. 

241. 
DIALOGUE. 

The  Master.  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  did 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
my  brother  has  ?  am  I  hungry  ?  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother's 
garden  ?  &c.,  what  would  you  answer  ? 

The  Pupils,  We  are  obliged  (Gejwungen)  to  confess  that  we 
found  those  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  full  of  confi- 
dence in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  words  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We  were,  in 
fact,  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated 
to  ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by 
the  contradictory  answiers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now 
that  we  can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  lan- 
guage which  you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible 
that  we  should  have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two 
persons  cannot  have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  (auf  with  accus.) 
the  second  question  we  should  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
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to  know  whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we 
should  say :  that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden ;  and  in 
telling  us  that  he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not 
seem  to  us  logically  correct.  At  all  events,  we  should  he  un- 
grateful if  we  allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without 
expressing  our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  arranging  those  wise  combinations  (!luge  ^ege  einfd^la« 
gen  *  ober  Kombinationen  madjien),  to  ground  us  almost  imperceptibly 
(beinahe  unmerflid))  in  the  rules,  and  exercise  iis  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  language  which,  taught  in  any  other  way,  presents 
(tarbieten*)  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  natives,  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYL) 


E  e 
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HUNDRED  AND  FOURTH  LESSON, 

^uiAert  unb  t)ierte  Section. 


To  aToid  death  with  which  he  was 
threatened  he  took  to  flight. 


I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it). 

So  goes  the  world. 

But  must  not  one  be  a  fool  to  re- 
main in  a  place  bombarded  by 
Hungarians? 

The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians 
who  give  no  quarter ! 


Urn  bent  ZoU  }it  entge^  Ux  ^m 
beoorjlanb  (»omtt  er  bcbro^t 
xoai)f  na^  (etgriff)  tt  bie 
Slit^t 

1 24  ftt^  S^nen  bafur. 

t  @o  se^t  e«  in  ber  SBelt. 

^bec  müpte  man  nic^  ein  9larr 
fepni  wenn  man  an  einem  von 
Ungaren  bombarbirten  £)rte  biet» 
ben  »oOte? 

f^i  bie  Ungacen/  xotlä^  feine 
@nabe  geben  (meiere  gar  ni^t 
f(^onen)/  beim  genfer  m&ren  I 


Will  you  be  my  guest  ? 
Will  you  dine  with  me  ? 

To  invite  some  one  to  dinner. 


inner.       < 


I    have    ordered   your  favourite 

dish. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  good  piece 
of  roast  meat. 
The  roast  meat, 
the  guilty» 
the  innocent, 

a  good  (jo^'ial)  companion, 
the  husband. 


SSoUen  @te  mein  ©aft  fepn  ? 
Swollen  6ie  mit  mit  elfen  ? 
Scmanbcn  ju  ®ajl  bitten  ♦. 
Semanben  gum   ^Dtittaggeffen  ein« 

laben  ♦. 
f2ä)  i^ahc  3t)re  Seibfpeife  jubc« 

reiten  laffen. 
(S§  ge^t  9lid)t6  über  ein  gutes  ^M 

^Braten, 
ber  S3raten/  hat  ©ebratene  5 
ber  @d;ulbige  $ 
ber  Unfd)ulbige  i 
ein  lufHger  83ruber  > 
ber  ^ann  (^^emann). 


To  be  disgusted  with  a  thing. 

Who  hazards  gains. 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have. 


^  Sinen  @!el  an  einer  &a6j€  ^ben*. 

^^tncr  ^d^  (genitive)  überbräfig 
fepn  *. 
}t  S^i[4  9cn>agt  ifl  ^16  gewonnen. 
(ßpxiäjxoctt.) 
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To  strike  (in  speaking  of  light- 
ning). 

The  lightning  has  struck. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship. 

While  my  brother  was  on  the 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose 
unexpectedly ;  the  lightning 
struck  the  ship  which  it  set  on 
fire«  and  the  whole  crew  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming. 


He  was  struck  with  fright,  when 
he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining 
on  all  sides. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 


He  reflected  in  vain. 

In  vain. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate). 

He  hesitated  no  longer. 


{ 


t  @infd)la9cn  ♦. 

-  *  jDer  iDonner  f(^(U9  in<  @  W* 

2C(g  mein  S3ruber  ottf  bcc  offen« 
baren  ^ee  (ober  auf  htm  ^o^en 
fOSeere)  toaxt  ec^b  ftd^  (fam 
unoermut^et)  ein  heftiger  @turm$ 
ter  2)onner  fc^lug  ins  @(^f/  tag 
er  ang&nbete/  unb  ha^  ganje 
©d)iffö»ol!  (prang  (ftürjte  fidj)) 
in«  WtftXi  um  {t(i)  mit  ^d^mimmen 
iVL  retten. 

@r  mürbe  oon  ^d^etfen  befallen 
(erf(i)ra!  ^eftig)/  att  tt  fab/  ha^ 
hat  geuer  auf  allen  leiten  um 
fid)  griff. 

t  dv  »uf tc  md)t/  tt»oäu  er  ^ä)  tnU 
fc^Ueien  fottte. 

(Sr  mod)te  na^ltnnen;  n>te  er 
woUte. 

(5r  fann  tjergeblid^)  nacft. 

Sergeblid)^  »ergebeng/  umfonft. 

©id)  bejTnnen  *  (Part,  past,  befon* 
nen). 

t  6r  bcfann  jt^  ntd^  lange. 


I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet. 

My  friend  who  was  present  told 

me  all  this. 


3d)  ^ahz  nod)  feine  iRa4)nd^t  oon 

ibm  erhalten. 
§02ein  greunbf  melc^er  sugegen  n>«c 

^at  mir  alleS  bicfe«  erj&^U. 


\Miat  would  have  become  of  me?  /  Sß«  »i«  ««  mir  erganatn  ? 

C  SBaS  n)&re  aud  mtr  geworben? 

A  FEW  MORE  IDIOMS. 


It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since  I 

was  out. 
Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  ? 
I  would  not  im{)ortune  you« 


He  has  nothing  to  live  upon. 
I  board  and  lodge  him. 


SSierje^n  (ad:)t)  Sage  lang  hia  iif 

nid^t  ausgegangen. 
@ie  werben  bod)  f)eute  auSge^nl 
34  mid  S^nen  m(^  bef4mer({(| 

fallen. 
G^r  |)at  9lid^t«  ju  leben. 
3d^  gebe  ii^m  freien  Sli^d^  iit^Sil^^V 

nun^. 
s  e  2 
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The  mystery  will  be  discovered. 

They  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth. 
He  lives  high  (feasts»  eats,  and 

drinks  well). 
Have  you  done  ? 
That  'is  his  business. 
To  do  one's  best. 
He  has  assisted  me. 
We  must  not  be  too  particular. 

He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not 

doing  it 
The  book  is  out  of  print;  it  was 

published  by  N. 
Will  you  please  to  take  a  plain 

supper  with  us  ? 

The  general  has  been  defeated  and 
the  army  routed. 


^e  @ac^e  koirb  fd^on  an  ben  Za% 

fommen. 
9){an  »irb  balb  ben  Sifd^  becfeii. 
(St  ipt  unb  trinft  gut. 

®inb  ®ie  ferttd  ? 

2)a  mag  er  sufe^en. 

@ein  2Ceußer1led  t^un  *. 

@r  tft  mir  3ur  «^anb  gegangen. 

SSir  muffen  ed  fo  genau  md)t  neb^ 

men. 
Qi  ifl  t^m  nic^t  in  uxUnUxif  ba^ 

er  eö  nic^t  t^ut. 
ibai  SBud^  ift  »ergriffen  5  eg  war  bei 

9t.  Dertegt. 
SSolTcn  @ie  mit   einem  einfachen 

2Cbenbe{fen  bei  unl  furlieb  (ober 

oorlieb)  ncbmen? 
^er  gelb^err  ift  aufS  «^upt  ge» 

fd^Iagen/  unb  bie  2Crmee  i{l  aber 

ben  «£>aufen  geworfen  worben. 


The  angel» 
the  master-piece, 
her  physiognomy» 
the  expression» 
her  shape» 
the  action» 
the  look» 
the  contentment» 
the  respect, 
the  admiration, 
the  charm»  the  grace» 
the  demeanour»  the  manners» 
thin  (slender), 
fascinating  (engaging)» 
ravishingly» 
uncommonly  well» 
perfectly  well» 
ller  look   inspires   respect    and 
adouration. 


ber  (Sngel  ^ 
ba«  fmeiflerflöcf  i 
i^re  ©eftc^tsbilbung  i 
ber  2(u6brud($ 
i^re  @efralt  $ 
hit  «^anblung  i 
ber  2Cnblitf  5 
hit  3ufrieben^eit  i 
hit  @^rfurc^t  i 
hit  S3en)unberung  $ 
hit  ^nmut^  i 
ha^  ^ene^men  $ 
fd)(an!  9 
einne^menb  5 
3um  @nt5ä(!en ; 
ganj  Dortrefflid^  $ 
))oU!ommen. 

3^r  UnhM  flößt  e^rfiir^t  unb 
S3en)unberung  ein. 
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Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  introduce 
to  you  Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  of 
our  family. 

I  am  delighted  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  you. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
deserve  your  good  opinion. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 

B.,  whose  brother  has  rendered 

such  eminent  services  to  your 

cousin. 
How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at 

our  house ! 


i(^   S^nen  ^txvn  Don   ®.  ali 

einen  alten  S^eunb  meinet  ^aw^ti 

üocjlelle. 
3c^  f^eue  midi  fel^r^  mzin  ^cvv, 

^i)vt  S3e!anntfd^aft  ju  mad)en. 
34  wttht  atteg  fD^^dUd^e  t^un/  urn 

midi  S^rer  ©emogen^eit  »ürbtg 

5U  mad)en. 
Urlauben  Bie,  meine  tarnen/  haf 

id)  S^nen  «^errn  »on  SB.  »orjleUe/ 

bejfen  SSruber  Syrern  SSetter  fo 

große  ^enjle  geleiflet  f)at 
SOSie  fe^r  ftnb  toir  erfreut/  @ie  Ui 

unö  in  fe^en ! 


EXERCISES. 
242. 

Why  do  you  hide  yourself  ? — I  am  obliged  to  hide  myself,  for 
it  is  all  over  with  me  if  my  father  hears  that  1  have  taken  to 
flight ;  but  there  was  no  other  means  (fein  anbere«  SKittel  übrig  ober 
nid)t  anberg  m6glic^  f^^n*)  to  avoid  death,  with  which  I  was  threat- 
ened.— You  have  been  very  wrong  in  leaving  (»erlaJTcn*)  your 
regiment,  and  your  father  will  be  very  angry  (fe^r  bbfe  ober  jornig 
fepn  *)  when  he  hears  of  it,  I  warrant  you. — But  must  one  not 
be  a  fool  to  remain  in  a  place  bombarded  by  Hungarians  ? — The 
deuce  take  the  Hungarians,  who  give  no  quarter ! — They  have 
beaten  and  robbed  (außplünbern)  me,  and  (never)  in  my  life  have 
I  done  them  any  harm. — So  goes  the  world,  the  innocent  very 
often  suffer  for  the  guilty. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Zweifel  ? — I  did 
know  him,  for  he  often  worked  for  our  house. — One  of  my  friends 
has  just  told  me  that  he  has  drowned  himself,  and  that  his  wife 
has  blown  out  her  brains  with  a  pistol.  (Lesson  XCVII.)  I  can 
hardly  believe  it ;  for  the  man  whom  you  are  speaking  of  was 
always  a  jovial  companion,  and  good  companions  do  not  drown 
themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said  to  have  written  on  the  table 
before  she  killed  herself :  **  Who  hazards  gains  ;  I  have  nothing 
more  to  lose,  having  lost  my  good  husband.  I  am  disgusted 
with  this  world,  where  there  is  nothing  constant  (bejldnbig)  except 
(al^)  inconstancy  (bie  Unbe(ldnbig!eit)." 

243. 

Will  you  be  my  guest  ? — I  thank  you  ;  a  friend  of  mine  has 
invited  me  to  dinner :  he  has  ordered  my  favourite  dish. — What 
dish  is  it  ? — It  is  milk-meat. — ^As  for  me  (»a«  m\<fci  wSi^\w^<^^^ 
do  not  like  milk-meat :  there  is  nothing  like  a  gooöi  -^Sa^^  Q>i  xo^sX 
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beef  or  veal  (9tinb8«  ober  Jta(b<braten). — What  has  become  of  your 
youngest  brother  ? — He  has  suifered  shipwreck  in  going  to  Ame- 
rica.— You  mast  give  me  an  account  of  that  (ers&^len  ®ie  mit  bo4 
bas). — ^Very  willingly.  Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm 
arose.  The  lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire.  The 
crew  jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  My 
brother  knew  not  what  to  do,  having  never  learnt  to  swim.  He 
reflected  in  vain ;  he  found  no  means  to  save  his  life.  He  was 
struck  with  fright  when  he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all 
sides.  He  hesitated  no  longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well 
(nun),  what  has  become  of  him  ? — I  do  not  know,  having  not 
heard  of  him  yet. — But  who  told  you  all  that  ? — My  nephew, 
who  was  there,  and  who  saved  himself. — As  you  are  talking  of 
your  nephew  (ba  ©ie  gerabe  wn  Syrern  Steffen  fpwd^n)»  where  is  he 
at  present  ? — He  is  in  Italy  ? — Is  it  long  since  you-  heard  from 
him  ? — I  received  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — ^What  does  he 
write  to  you  ? — He  writes  to  me  that  he  is  going  to  marry  a 
young  woman  who  brings  (jubringen  *)  him  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns. — Is  she  handsome  ? — Handsome  as  an  angel ;  she  is  a 
master-piece  of  nature.  Her  physiognomy  is  mild  and  full  of 
expression  ;  her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  (uon)  the  world,  and  her 
mouth  is  charming  (atlertiebfl)*  She  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too 
short :  her  shape  is  slender  ;  all  her  actions  arc  full  of  grace,  and 
her  manners  very  engaging.  Her  look  inspires  respect  and  admi- 
ration. She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (bet  S3er{ianb);  she  speaks 
several  languages,  dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings  ravish- 
ingly.  My  nephew  finds  in  her  but  one  defect  (ber  geiler). — 
And  what  is  that  defect  ? — She  is  affected  (mad^t  2Cnfprü(^). — 
There  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.  How  happy  you  are  (waS 
finb  ©ie  fo  glutflid)) !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty 
children,  a  fine  house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — Not  all,  my  friend. 
— What  do  you  desire  more  ? — Contentment ;  for  you  know  that 
he  only  is  happy  who  is  contented.   (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  LESSON 

^wxittt  unb  fünfte  Section* 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  GERMAN  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  German  construction  is  this ;  the  word 
which,  after  the  subject,  expresses  the  principal  idea,  is  always  placed 
after  those  words  which  only  express  accessory  ideas.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  attention 
to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  then  come  those  words  which  define  it  in  a  higher 
degree,  so  that  the  word  which  most  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  at  the  end. 

According  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  following  order : 

Ist,  The  adverb  of  negation  nid)t/  when  it  relates  to  the  verb  of  the 

1 
subject.    Ex.  @ctn  SSater  beantwortet  meinen  S8rief  nic^t/  his  father 
does  not  answer  my  letter. 

2nd,  The  other  adverbs  relating  to  the  verb  of  the  subject.    Ex. 

1      2 
@ic  fd^eibcn  S^wn  SSrief  md)t  Q\xt,  you  do  not  write  your  letter  well. 

3rd,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs,  or  in  its  stead  the 
adverbs  of  place,  'oat  ^ier/  and  their  compounds,  ba^et/  bal^in/  as  well 
as  the  demonstrative  adverbs  compounded  of  ba  and  \)Ux/  as,  handtf 

12        3 

ba))on/  f)ien)on/  barauf/  baröber/  &c.    Ex.  Qv  antwortete  md)t  i^hflid)  auf 

1 
meinen  SSricf/  he  did  not  answer  my  letter  politely.    Gi*  antwortete  m^* 

2  3 

^(^ncU  barauf/  he  did  not  answer  it  quickly. 

Obs,  When  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  cases  with  their  pre- 
positions, that  which  defines  it  the  most  exactly  follows  all  the  others, 
the  determination  of  time  always  preceding  that  of  place.  Ex.  @r  trot 
wegen  feiner  Unfd^ulb  mit  fri^Ud^em  ®eftd()te  oor  bad  ®m6)t  (which  de- 
fines most  exactly).  On  account  of  his  innocence  he  appeared  before 
his  judges  with  a  joyful  countenance.  jDer  @)efü^Ucfe  blieb  an  biefem 
ZaQi  (time),  auf  bcr  fcl!)5nften  Slui^  (place),  Ui  aller  @d)5n^eit  ber  reiben 
ben  9latttr  (place)  bennod^  o^ne  aUe  Smpfinbung  (which  defines 
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exactly),  the  inifnghle  mto  remaned  on  that  day  withoot  the  least 
emotion,  though  in  the  most  beaotifal  field  and  snrnmnded  fay  all  the 
beaatj  of  chanmng  natoie. 

12       3 
4th,  Thepre&atectfthesafcjeet.  Ex.  34  Hn  m^t  immer  att  fnsicc 
4 
TCntiooct  ivftitbttif  I  am  not  always  satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5dl,  Hie  separable  particles  of  compound  wctb^  as  well  as  all  diose 
words  which  are  considered  as  separable  particles,  masmnch  as  they 
complete  the  sense  of  the  verb  {Obs,  A,  Lesson  LX]X.),as:  aa£$ 
»enbig  Umen/ to  kam  by  heart ;  in  Hä^t  iie);iiicn  *#  to  take  care;  p 

1      2       3 
WiittaQit  tfftn*,  to  dine,  &c    Ex.  Sanim  pxi%  er  nid^  6fter  mit  3^9» 

5 
<M  ?  why  did  he  not  go  ont  with  you  oftener  ? 

1         2 
6th,  The  verb  in  the  infinitive.    Ex.  &  lonn  3^nen  ni4^  immer 
2      3  6 

f^itf S  anf  S^ten  93nff  antworten/  he  cannot  always  answer  your  letter 
quickly. 

7th,  The  past  partidple  or  the  infinitive,  when  they  form  with  the 

1         2 
auxiliary  a  compound  tense  of  the  verb.    Ex.  (Sr  ^t  mir  ni^t  immer 

2  3  7 

^bflid)  barauf  gfantwortet/  he  has  not  always  answered  it  politely.    Qt 

12  2        3  7 

nnrb  3^nf n  ni^t  immer  fo  ^5fli4  auf  3^ren  ^rief  antn^orten. 

^**  These  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas ;  but  the 
German  language  is  so  much  subject  to  inversions,  that  we  must  some- 
times deviate  from  them,  according  to  the  stress  which  we  wish  to  put 
on  certain  words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  we  wish  to  grive  them 
in  the  sentence.     See  the  following 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX  OR 

CONSTRUCTION. 

1st,  When  the  adjective  which  precedes  the  noun  is  accompanied  by 
some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define  it,  they  are  placed  immediately 
before  it.  Ex.  @ine  gegen  3ebermann  f)bfli^  %xaü,  a  woman  polite 
towards  everybody.  2^t  6ie  ^rglitb  liebenbeö  Äinb/  your  child  that 
loves  you  from  all  his  heart.    (Lesson  XCV.) 

2nd,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  the  nominative,  as  well  as 
reflective  pronouns  (Lesson  LXXII.),  are  placed  after  the  verb.  Es. 
S^  Ixiht  jDi^/ 1  love  thee.    6r  licbt  mid^,  he  loves  me.    3(^  münfc^e 
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3^nen  einen  guten  ^ot^trtt  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,   ^tim  Burets 
tier  beftnbet  iid)  wo1)U  my  sister  is  well. 

Obs,  A»  When  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun,  it  precedes  the 
dative,  if  not,  it  follows  it.  Ex.  ©eben  @{e  meinem  Grübet  ha^ 
S3ucb  ?  do  you  give  the  hook  to  my  brother  ?  3d)  gebe  ed  i^m/ 1  do 
give  it  to  him.  ^aä)tn  ®ie  3^ver  ^xan  ©ema^Unn  meine  @mpfe^lung/ 
present  my  compliments  to  your  lady,  ^d)  gab  eS  bem  93ater/ 1  gave 
it  to  the  father.  (Lesson  XXX.)  But  if  we  wish  to  put  a  particular 
stress  on  the  dative,  we  must  place  it  after  tie  accusative.  Ex.  @r 
r.rj&l^Ite  bie  ganje  ©efd)id)te  feiner  ^au/  he  told  his  wife  the  whole 
history.  Here  the  whole  strength  of  the  sentence  falls  on  the  words 
feiner  grau. 

Obs,  B,  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive,  it  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  the  accusative,  whether  a  personal  pronoun  or  not.  Ex.  ^d) 
ocrjid)ere  @ie  meiner  .|>0(^ad)tung/  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem,  ^an 
i)at  Un  (befangenen  be§  SSerbred)en6  äbcrntiefen/  the  prisoner  has  been 
convicted  of  the  crime.     (Lesson  LXV^L) 

3rd,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always  preceded  by  their 
cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  infinitive  and  past  participle  always  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Ex.  2(^  »'erbe  morgen  aufS  Sanb  gei)en/ 1 
shall  go  into  the  country  to-morro>v.  @r  ift  geflern  bal^tn  gegangen/  he 
went  thither  yesterday.  3ci)  merbe  3^nen  bad  SBud)  geben/  I  shall  give 
you  the  book.  @r  i)at  eg  mir  gefagt/  he  has  told  it  me.  (Lessons 
XXVL  and  XLIV.) 

Obs,  A,  When  two  or  several  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  a 
past  participle  and  an  infinitive  depend  on  each  other,  the  first  in  £ng- 

1  2 

lish  becomes  the  last  in  German.    Ex.  @ie  f  5nncn  ii)n  fpred^en  ^bren. 
2  1  12  3 

you  may  hear  him  speak ;  iö)  n^erbe  ^eute  nid^t  fpajicrcn  get;en  f  bnnen/ 

3         2  1  12 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  a  walking  to  day;  fein  *^auö  ift  t^erfauft  morben/ 

2       1 
his  house  has  been  sold.     (Lesson  LXXIII.) 

Obs,  B.   The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c.,  not  depending  on 

1 
each  other,  follow  the  English  construction.   Ex.  ^an  mup  ®ott  Ueben 

2  12 

unb  ]9cre^ren/  we  must  love  and  honour  God ;  fte  koirb  ^clitht  unb  gelobt/ 

1  2 

she  is  loved  and  praised.    (Lesson  LXXIII.) 

4th,  The  verb  of  the  subject,  in  compound  tenses  the  auxiliary,  is 
removed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase  begins,  (a)  with  a  conjunction, 
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know  whether  I  am  asleep  or  awake ;  and  ail  compound  conjunctions 
Buch  as:   obdleid)#  obfd)on/  mznn^Uidi,  xoenn\d)on,  though.    £x.  ä3in 
iä)  gleid)  (fd)on)  nic^t  xtidi  (for  ob  or  wenn  tc^  gleid)  nic^t  reic^  bin)/  fo 
bin  idt)  bod{)  jufneben/  though  I  am  not  rich^  I  am  nevertheless  conr 
tented. 

Obs.  Adverhs  of  comparison,  such  as,  tüU/  as ;  gleid^wie/  the  same 
as ;  nid)t  nur — fonbern  aud)/  not  only — but  also,  &c.,  make  the  nomi- 
native of  the  second  member  go  after  the  verb,  but  not  that  of  the  first 
(this  observation  is  included  in  Rule  6,  above).  Ex.  Sßie  (or  gleichwie) 
bad  !Dleer  t)om  ^inbe  hctoiQt  mirb/  alfo  n)i rb  ein  !Dlann  Don  ben  ZeU 
benfd^aften  ben^egt/  as  the  sea  is  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  a  man  is 
agitated  by  his  passions. 

8th,  Some  conjunctions,  when  beginning  a  sentence,  make  the 
nominative  go  after  its  verb,  as:  bod)/  however;  bennoc^/  nevertheless; 
gleic^roo^C/  notwithstanding ;  bcffen  un9ead)tet/  for  all  that ;  nid}tg  beflo 
weniger/  nevertheless;  i^inQCQcnf  im  ©egent^eil/  on  the  contrary.  (This 
rule  is  included  in  Rule  5.)  Ex.  Neffen  ungead^tet  ^aben@ie  niemals 
meinen  SBunfc^  erfüllen  wollen/  for  all  that  you  were  never  willing  to 
accomplish  my  desire ;  bod^  [d)rieb  er/  er  !5nnte  nid)t  lommen/ how. 
ever  he  wrote  that  he  could  not  come. 

9th,  The  subject  follows  its  verb  when  the  phrase  is  interrogative  or 
ejaculatory.  Ex.  Cernen  S^re  .J)erren  SBrüber  beutfd)?  do  your 
brothers  learn  German?  SBie  glüctlic^  finb  ©ie !  or  SBie  f  inb  @ie  fo 
glucflid) !  how  happy  you  are !     (Lessons  XXXIV,  and  XC.) 

Obs.  When  the  subject  is  a  personal  or  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
the  construction  of  the  interrogative  sentence  is  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
lish. Ex.  Sjl  cr  5U  |)aufe?  is  he  at  home?  ©inb  Sl&re  gr&ulcin 
Sd^weflecn  in  bcm  ©arten  ?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden  ?  Sßer  ijl 
ba?  who  is  there?  äBad  i^aUn  ®te  get^an?  what  have  you  done? 
aBeld}cr  Änabe  Ht  biefe  S3üd)er  getauft/  unb  wem  Ifjat  er  fie  ücre^rt? 
which  boy  has  bought  those  books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  ? 
SGSag  far  einen  SBagen  i)aben  @ie  gefauft?  what  carriage  have  you 
bought  ? 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but  also  after  all 
the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sentence  begins  with  the  indefinite 
pronoun  eg.  Ex.  @g  le^rt  un§  bie  @rfai) rung/ experience  teaches  us. 
@d  ereignet  ftd)  nic^t  alle  Slage  eine  fo  gute  ®elegeni)ett/ there  is  not 
every  day  such  a  good  opportunity. 

11th,  In  inversions  where  the  subject  stands  after  its  verb,  it  may 
take  its  place  either  after  or  before  the  other  cases,  if  they  are  personal 
pronouns,  and  if  the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  «^eute  gibt  mein 
fie^rer  mir  ein  SBuc^)/  or  ^cute  gibt  mir  mein  Secret  ein  S5ud)/  to-day  my 
master  will  give  me  a  book,  ©eftern  gab  mctn  ^c^xcv  eg  mivt  or  geftern 
^ah  ed  mir  mein  ße^rer/  my  master  gave  it  me  yesterday.    jDb  cr  glcid» 
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ganj  entftettt  xoat,  erfannte  i^n  bod^  fein  @o^nr  or  ecfannte  fein  @o^n  ii)n 
boc^/  though  he  was  quite  disfigured»  nevertheless  his  son  recognised 
him. 

1 2th»  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pronoun»  or  if  the 
other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must  precede.  £x.  @eftern  Qab  cr  ci 
mit  (not  ci  mix  tv),  yesterday  he  gave  it  me.  ^a^er  licht  ber  @d)üler 
ben  ße^rer  (not  liebt  ben  ßei^rcr  ber  @(^)üler)i  therefore  the  pupil  loves 
his  master,  ^ejfen  un^eaditet  erfannte  ber  @o^n  ben  SSater  (not  ben 
S3ater  bee  @o^n)#  nevertheless  the  son  recognised  his  father. 

EXERCISES. 
244. 
A  stranger  having  sold  some  false  jewels  (ber  falfd)e  @belftein) 
to  a  Roman  empress  (hiz  r6mifd)e  Äaiferinn),  she  asked  (forbern  »on) 
her  husband  to  (make)  a  signal  example  (of  him)  (hit  auffaUenbe 
©enudt^uung).  The  emperor,  a  most  excellent  and  clement  prince 
(ber  ein  fe^r  dn&biger  unb  milber  Surft  mar),  finding  it  impossible  to 
pacify  (beruhigen)  her,  condemned  the  jeweller  to  be  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  (jum  Kampfe  mit  ben  n>ilben  S^^iercn).  The  empress 
resolved  to  be  present  (3euge)  with  her  whole  court  (ber  .^ofjlaat) 
at  the  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  man  (feined  Sobed).  As  he 
was  led  into  the  arena  (auf  ben  Äampfplaft  geführt  werben),  he  ex- 
pected to  die  (Jiä)  auf  ben  Sob  gefaf t  mad^tn) ;  but  instead  (jlatt 
governs  the  genitive)  of  a  wild  beast  a  lamb  {hai  Zamm)  came  up 
to  him  and  caressed  him  (n)eld)eö  ii)m  licbBofete).  The  empress, 
furious  (&ußcr jl  aufgebrad^t)  at  the  deception  (jtd^  jum  heften  gehalten 
jtt  fe^cn),  complained  bitterly  of  it  (|id()  hitttx  beSmegen  bellagen)  to 
(bei)  the  emperor.  He  answered :  "  I  have  punished  the  criminal 
(ber  SBerbred)er)  according (nad))  to  the  law  of  retaliation  (bai  SBieber^ 
DergeltungSrec^).  He  deceived  (betriegen  *)  you,  and  he  has  been 
deceived  in  his  turn  (»ieber) ." 

245. 
The  bakers  of  Lyons,  having  gone  to  Mr.  Dugas  (ju  Semanbem 
fommen*),  the  provost  (ber  ©tabtrit^ter),  to  ask  him  (Semanben 
bitten*)  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  {ha€  Srob  auffc^lagen 
gu  laffen),  he  answered  that  he  would  take  their  petition 
into  consideration  (er  »otte  ben  ©egenjlanb  i^rer  SSitte  untere* 
fud)en).  As  they  took  leave  (»egge^en  *),  they  contrived  to  slip 
(liefen  fte  unbemerft)  a  purse  containing  (mit)  two  hundred  louis 
d*ors  (ber  fioui«  b'or)  on  the  table. — When  they  returned,  in  the 
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fall  eonviction  (ni^t  )»eifeln)  that  the  purse  had  been  a  powerful 
advocate  in  their  favour  (mirffam  fftr  tim  ^a^e  fpted^n  *)»  the  pro- 
vost said  to  them :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  weighed  (ab»&0cn)  your 
reasons  (ter  ®niQt)  in  the  scale  of  justice  (tie  fSki^d^U  ber  <Skrc(^ 
tigfeit),  and  I  have  found  them  wanting  (ni(^  Doffwi^ti^).  I  have 
not  thought  it  expedient  (ic^  (telt  nic^t  baf6r)i  by  a  fictitious  raising 
of  price  (unter  einer  ungegrünbeten  Äbeurung)  to  make  the  public 
(ba«  ^ublifum)  suffer;  I  have,  however  (übrigen«),  distributed 
öcrt^eilen)  your  money  to  (unter  with  accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of 
the  town,  for  I  concluded  (ic^  glaubte)  you  could  not  intend  ic  for 
any  other  purpose  (ber  ©ebraud^).  Meanwhile  (i(^  l^abe  cingcfe^cn) 
as  you  are  able  to  give  such  alms  (folc^e  2Clmofen  in  geben),  it  is 
evident  you  are  no  losers  (ocrliercn  *)  by  your  trade  (ba€  ®c* 
»erbe)." 

246. 

THE    PHYSICIAN    TAKEN    IN   (betTOgen)* 

A  physician  of  (in)  Dublin,  who  was  rather  old  (welcher  fdjon 
giemlic^  bejahrt  war),  but  who  was  very  rich,  and  in  extensive  prac* 
tice  (in  grofcm  Siufe  flef)cn*),  went  one  day  to  receive  a  consider- 
able (jtemlic^  gro§)  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes  and  in  gold.  As 
he  was  returning  home  with  (belaben  mit)  this  sum,  he  was  stopped 
(anhalten*)  by  a  man  who  appeared  out  of  breath  (auger  2Ctbcm), 
owing  to  the  speed  with  which  he  had  run  (weil  er  p  fc^neH  gelaufen 
war).  This  man  asked  him  (unb  ber  i^n  hat)  to  come  to  see  his 
wife,  whom  a  violent  diarrhoea  retained  in  bed  dangerously  ill 
(an  einem  heftigen  gluffe  gefi^rlid^  !ran!  barnieber  liegen  *)  ;  he  added 
that  it  was  urgent  she  should  have  immediate  advice  (baf  fc^lennige 
^ülfc  fe^r  not^wcnbtg  »&rc),  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the 
physician  his  guinea  fee  (eine  ®uince  for  einen  S5ef«d^). 

The  physician,  who  was  very  avaricious  (geijig),  was  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  gaining  his  guinea  (eilte  |ie  ju  oerbienen) ;  be 
directed  (fagen  j«)  the  man  to  lead  the  way  (Scmanbem  ben  ©eg 
ieigen)f  and  promised  to  follow.  He  was  led  to  a  house  situated 
(flehen  *)  in  a  remote  (entlegen)  street,  and  made  to  ascend  to  the 
third  story  (in  hat  britte  @toct»er!)}  where  he  was  admitted  into  a 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  immediately  (alfobalb)  locked  (»er* 
f($(ieflen*)-  The  guide  (ber  gö^rer)  then  presenting  (barreic^n)  a 
pistol  with  one  hand»  axvöi  mO\  \)cv^  o\.\äx  au  empty  (uer)  purse, 
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which  was  open,  spoke  as  follows  (hierauf  vebctc  bcr  gü^rcr  ben 
er(d)ro(fenen  Tiv^t  folgenber  fO^apen  an/  tnbent/  &c.). 

"  Here  is  my  wife  :  yesterday  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
diarrhoea  (an  einem  heftigen  S3aud)fIu|Te  leiben*)»  which  has  reduced 
her  to  the  state  (in  ben  Suftanb  »erfegen)  in  which  you  (now)  see 
her  ;  you  are  one  of  our  most  eminent  (gefc^icEt)  physicians,  and 
I  know  you  are  hetter  ahle  than  any  one  to  cure  her.  I  am 
besides  (u^^erbiep)  aware  that  you  possess  the  best  remedy  for  her ; 
haste  then  to  employ  (anwcnbcn)  it,  unless  you  prefer  swallowing 
(»crfd^lucfen)  the  two  leaden  pills  (bi«  9>ille>  contained  in  this  in- 
strument." The  doctor  made  a  horrible  face  (bad  abfdf)euli4e 
@eft(^t)»  but  obeyed.^  He  had  several  bank  notes  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  guineas  rolled  up  (in  SfloUen)  ;  he  placed  the 
latter  (bie  leftteren)  into  the  purse,  as  he  had  been  desired  (gebulbiö)» 
hoping  thus  to  save  his  bank  notes. 

But  the  thief  (ber  ©auner)  was  up  to  this,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  having  them  in  his  pocket  (tt}uf te/  t>a^  er  fte  in  ber 
Safd)e  t)aUi).  "  Wait,"  said  he,  "  it  would  not  be  fair  (bittig)  that 
you  should  have  performed  ()9errid)ten)  so  miraculous  a  cure  (bie 
^ur)  without  remuneration  (vergebend) ;  I  promised  you  a  guinea 
for  your  visit ;  I  am  a  man  of  honour  (ber  fDlann  t)on  @()re)>  and 
here  it  is ;  but  I  know  that  you  carry  about  your  person  (bet  {tdj^ 
^aben)  several  little  recipes  {ha^  SiutpU  p^ur.  e)  most  efficacious 
(feljic  mirffam)  as  preventives  against  the  return  (bie  SiudU^x)  of 
the  disorder  {hai  Uebel)  you  have  just  removed  (feiten)  ;  you  must 
be  so  kind  as  to  leave  them  with  me."  The  bank  notes  imme- 
diately took  the  same  road  as  the  guineas  had  done.  The  thief, 
then  keeping  his  pistol  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  (ber  !0lantel)f 
accompanied  the  doctor  into  the  street  (hierauf  führte  ber  ©auneti 
inbem — mieber  jurüc!)»  requesting  him  to  make  no  noise.  He 
stopped  him  (jle^en  laffen  ♦)  at  the  corner  (an  ber  (5c!e)  of  a  street, 
and  forbidding  ()>erbteten  *)  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (pt^^lid^)  dis- 
appeared, to  seek,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  {ha^  entlegene 
^tabtoiertel),  another  habitation  {\)it  SS^ol^nung). 
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247. 
DIALOGUE  (bie  Untembunö) 

Between  a  Father  and  Mother  on  the  happmexs  (bad  fS^oifl)  qf 

their  children. 

Counters,  Forgive  me  for  having  disturbed  (mecfen  lajfen*)' 
you  so  early ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of 
importance. 

Count,  You  alarm  (bcttnm^igen)  me.  • .  •  I  see  that  you  have 
been  crying ;  what  has  happened,  my  dear  (t^)cucr)  ? 

Countess,  I  own  I  am  a  little  agitated  (unruhig)  ;  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Unangene^med)  to  communicate  (ndtt^dUn) ; 
on  the  contrary. 

Count,  From  your  emotion  (bie  SBemegung),  I  should  guess 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (baf  9on— bte  ditU  ift). 

Countess,  It  is  true. . . .  My  sister  came  this  morning  with 
a  proposal  (eine  ^eiratj  üorfditagen  •)  for  her. 

Count.     Well  ? 

Countess,  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriage)  is 
endowed  with  (bejiftcn  •)  all  the  advantages  (bcr  SSorjug)  of  birth 
(hU  ®eburt)  and  fortune  (hai  (Slfitf).  His  merit  is  acknowledged 
(anerfcnncn  •)  by  all.  He  is  thirty  ;  his  person  agreeable ;  he 
loves  Emily,  and  even  refuses  the  fortune  (bie  2Cu6|leue«)  which  we 
should  give  her,  stating  his  affection  to  be  secured  by  her  only 
(verlangt  nur  fte). 

Count.  But  how  comes  it  that  you  are  not  overjoyed  at  this 
(aufer  fid)tJorgrettbefe9n*)?  I  am  very  anxious  (»or  Segterbe 
brennen)  to  learn  his  name. 

Countess,  You  know  him  ;  he  often  comes  herci  and  you  like 
him  exceedingly  (fe^t). 

Count,     Pray  gratify  (befriebigen)  my  curiosity. 

Countess,     It  is  the  Count  of  Moncalde.  •  •  • 

Count.  The  Count  of  Moncalde !  a  foreigner ;  but  he  pro- 
bably (wa^i:f4einU4)  intends  to  settle  ({td^  nieberlaffen «)  in 
France  ? . . . . 

Countess.  Alas !  he  has  declared  that  he  can  promise  nothing 
(feine  SSerpjIid^tung  eingeben  •)  on  that  score  (bie  ^in|i(^t) ;  this  is 
informing  us  (etfl&ten)  clearly  (beutUcft)  enough,  that  he  intends  to 
return  to  his  own  country. 
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Count,     And  you  would  nevertheless  accept  him  for  yom 
daughter  ? 

Countess.  I  have  known  him  (Umgang  mit  Semantem  ^aUn*) 
for  four  years.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  disposition 
(ber  e^araftcr).  There  cannot  he  a  more  virtuous  (twgenb^aft)  or 
estimable  (fd)d6en6»ert^)  man.  He  is  very  clever  and  agreeable 
(oott  ®eift  unb  2Cnne^mUd)!cit  feipn*),  has  much  good  feeling, 
(gcfü^ltjott),  is  well  informed  (untcrrid)tet),  and  perfectly  devoid  of 
affectation  (unaffeftirt).  He  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  talent 
(einen  leibenfd)oftlic^cn@efcimac!  for  Solente^abcn*);  in  short  (mit 
einem  SEBorte)  he  possesses  every  quality  (hii  ©igenfdiaft)  that  can 
answer  my  daughter's  happiness  (glüdlid^  mad)cn).  How  can  I 
reject  him  (|ie  ii)m  Derfagen)  ?  Surely,  my  love  (mein  greunb),  you 
do  not  think  me  so  selfish  (cine«  fold^en  (SgoiömuS  fd^ig  galten  *). 

Count  (taking  her  hand)  (fte  bei  bet  ^anb  fajfenb).  But  can  I 
consent  to  a  sacrifice  (baS  Opfer)  that  would  make  you  for  ever 
(auf  immer)  unhappy  ?  Besides  (öberbief )  I  never  could  bring 
myself  to  part  from  Emily. — She  is  my  daughter;  more  than 
that  even,  her  amiable  disposition  is  your  work.  In  Emily  I 
find  your  sense  (bcr  ®ei|l)  and  your  virtues.  No,  I  cannot  part 
(fic^  trennen)  from  her.  I  am  looking  forward  with  so  much 
delight  (1t(^  eine  fo  fäfe  SSorfteUung  Don  htm  SSergnügen  mad)en)  to  her 
entrance  into  the  world  (fte  in  bie  grofe  SBelt  eingeführt  ju  fe^en) !  lam 
in  much  hopes  of  her  shining  in  it  (ein  3euge  i^rc§  guten  Srfolg«  gu 
fepn).  How  gratifying  (»ie  treuer)  to  me  will  be  the  praise  (ba€  Sob) 
bestowed  (ert^eilen)  on  her !— for  I  am  convinced  (ba  iö)  ba6  ^t^ 
wuf tfe^n  ^abe),  that  to  your  care  of  her  (bie  ©orgfalt)  alone,  my 
love,  she  will  be.  indebted  for  whatever  success  she  may  obtain. 
After  having  devoted  (wibmen)  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  her 
education,  can  you  now  give  her  up,  and  see  her  torn  from 
(entreißen  ♦  with  dative)  your  arms  and  her  country ;  can  you  con- 
sent thus  to  lose  in  one  moment  the  fruit  of  (»on)  fifteen  years  of 
anxiety  (SRö^e  unb  %tUit)  ? 

Countess.  I  have  laboured  for  her  happiness,  and  (have)  not 
(sought)  to  educate  (bringen  *)  a  victim  to  my  own  vanity.  I 
beseech  you,  consider  (bebenfen  *)  also  the  great  and  unhoped-for 
advantages  of  the  match  (bie  SBerbinbung)  now  in  agitation  (»eld)e 
man  und  anbietet).  Think  of  the  smallness  (bie  S]{ittelm&pig(eit)  of 
her  fortune.     Consider  the  exct'lence  and  amiable  disposition,  the 
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Idgh  birth,  md  immense  (tuusmeili^)  fortune  of  her  §aJbaxe 
bnsband! — It  is  true,  I  shall  be  separated  from  Emilj^.biit  tkm 
will  never  fin^t  me*  •  «.Ohi»  thought  will  be  my  oonsoktion»  and 
without  fear  §k  her  fiotuxe  M£e  (&to  bo^ed^ctfal  @mUune  hw^^Ml)» 
I  shall  be  ahie  to  bear  any.  other  tdal  QCOeft  ectragetO. 

CouMl.  But  will  Emily  herself  be  aUes  ta  bnof^  hendLT  to 
leave  you  ? 

ComUeu»  She  haa  alwaya  bean  accustomed  to  obey  the  die* 
tates  of  reaaon  Cuk  Stonnnft  oeimag  XflU  über  {j[^  I  am  willing 
ta  believe  this  will  eoat  her  aame  effiurt  (S«ili4  tmxh  H  i|r  fftntr 
folbn^  ti(  (tnbe  fD^u^eialBesenäden  barin/  eö  ^u  benSen) ;  but  if  riie  does 
not  dislike  (Scmoabeai  auifdQen  *)  the  temper  and  person  of  Mr. 
de  Moncalde,  I  can  answer  (6btt  ft4)  ae^Miien*),  for  he«  cconpliance 
(fte  Stt  bctae^en)^  however  pamful  (f4»ierid)  the  sacrifice  (^  biefon 
C|rt<r).  In  short»  I  entreat  (jbef^wftcen)  yon  to  intrust  entirely  to 
me  (goiQ  mir  in,  &betda|fen)  the  care  e£  bee  hapfsness  (btc  €Sarsfsdt 
fftri^®l&if). 

Counts  Well  gBte^tan),  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  give^noy  oo»- 
sent.  Tom  have^.  indeed»  my  dear,  earned  (esmerben  *)  for  yonmelf 
a  right  Cbod  dtzd^t^  to  dispoae  of  your  daughter  (&ber  i^r  ^dfidfti  }U 
eatfd^ben)»  which  I  will  not  dispute  (fhetttg  mo^en).  I  know  yon 
wiU  sacrifice  (oitfapfem)  yonrself  for  the  sake  of  one  aa  dear  to 
you  (fftr  biefoi  fo  t^cttem  ^ipiifbnb). — I  foresee  (oaronftf«^*} 
that  I  shall  not  haxre  your  fortitude  Cbec,  ffSitt^),  but  I  admire, 
and  can  no  longer  withstand  (wiberfle^*)  (your  arg«ments).r— 
Still  (irbe^)  think,  what  sorrow  (mieoiel  £ttmaKC>  you  axe  pre 
paring  for  yourself  (84  bereiten) ;  how  shall  I  myself  support  yoer 
grief  and  my  own»  your  tears  and  those  of  Emily  ? 

ComUets.  Do  not  £ear  <b#t4tei^  that  I  should  doud  (tOK» 
ritten)  your  life  by  uselesa  (i^becffüSig)  repinings  (bte  AlagiX.  Hovr 
could  I  give  myself  up  to  sorrow,  when  my  gieateat  cooaolatioo 
will  be  the  hope  of  alleviating  (milbecn)  your  grief? 

Count.  Ah,  you  alone  are  every  thing  to  me !  Yoa  know 
it  well..  ..friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  are  the  ties 
(bte  IBanbe#  plur.)  that  bind  (fejfeln)  me  to  you.  The  infinence 
(bie  «^errfd^ft)  you  have  acquired  (McCon^  over  my  mind  (übtf 
nn4)  is  so  thoroughly  justified  (redj^rti§en)  by  your  VSrCnea»  tfaali 
&r  from  denying  (oerUutdnen),  I  glory  in  it  (feinen  82a^  kunii  fttOM 
fu  aniueilemusi)<— liia  to  you  I  owe  every  thing :  my  reaaon,  my 
•entimenU  (baft  (Skt&1)V))  my  ^t\xv<sv:^W  V^vc  ^x^sxk^aQ  and  my  hi^ 
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piiiess.  In  you  I  find  the  most  amiable  as.  well  as  the  most  in- 
dulgent (tta4{t4tto)  of  friends»  tHe  wisest  (iMifc)  and  most  usefiil 
adviser  (bie  nü^U^fte  SUit^^eberinn).  Be,  then»  the  arbiter  of  my 
children's  destiny  (bie  ^ieb^^terinn  über  bod  @4i<£fttl'-)  as  you.  are 
that  of  my  own*.  But,  at  any  rate  itoad^fUnS)  let  us  attempt 
OCfled  oet(tt(^ii)  to  persuade  the  count  of  Monoalde  to  settle 
(ft(^  iitcberlaffcn)  in  France.  •  •  .He  seemed  so  stmck  (d«^ W  by 
your  affection  (bie  iiMidjiUit)  ün  Emilys  and  to  feel  for  you  such 
sincere  attachment  Oüf^Sm^i^dt),.  that  I  cannot  yet  believe  his 
intention  (bte  TOjf^f)  to  be  to  separate  you  from  your  child. 
I  cannot  thmk  his  decision  unalterable  (bof  er  in  biefer  ^nful^ 
unerbittlich  fepn  n>erbe). 

Countess».  No,  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves.  Hais  a  firm 
and  decided!  cdiaraotu  (fein--ifl  feft.unb  entf^loffen).  He  has  posi- 
tirely  (beftimmt)  told:  my  abter  that  it.  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
exact  from  him  a  promise  (i^m  hit  äSebindung  9orf(^reiben  inwofUn 
of  residing  in  France.  His  resolution  is  irrevocably  (uwiHbemtfltd^) 
taken  to  return  to  Portugal. 

CaimL  You  grieve  (betrüben)  me.  ..^ But  I  n^eat  to  you« 
tiie  &te  of  Emily  is  in  your  hands.  Whatever  it  may'  cost  me, 
you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  (bie  unumfc^rdnite  CMtetertnn).  of 
it»  I  shall  consent  to  whatever  you  deeide  on  (i^  toerbe  ei 
nid^  »iberrufen).  Do  you  intend  speaking  to-day  (no(^  fietite)  (on 
Um  subject)  to  Emily  ? 

Countess,  After  dinner..  ..But  it.  ia  late;  it  is  time  to 
dress. ...I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day;  let  us  go  and 
sMitfaem« 

Count,  I  wanted  to  consult  (urn  Stot^  fragen)  you  on  (wegen) 
KHuething  connected  with  (aaq^i^n*)  them.  I  am  dissatisfied 
•with  their  tutor  (ber  .^ofmeifier).  Another  has  been  proposed 
(jDCcfd^logen  *)  me,  I  should  wish  you  to  speak  to  him ;  I  am 
told  he  speaks  English  perfectly  ;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of  the 
Littes. 

Countess,     I  will  tell  you  if  he  really  understand  it  well.  •  •  • 

Count,     How  ? .  • .  .but  you  have  never  leamt  English« •  •  • 

Countess,  1  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  been  studying  it  for 
tbe  last  year,  to  be  able  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  asked  me 
to  give  her  (Semanben  am  Gtmaö  erfuc^en)  an  English  master.  In 
general  (im  2)ur(^f(^nitt)  masters  teach  so  carelessly  Qox^  S^  xs>V^^x 
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9lad{)l&fft9CeU)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two  yean 
of  their  lessons  0>it  Untertidbt)  are  not  worth  three  months  (^ 
fiSiertelio^fc)  of  those  (»on  Urn)  given  by  a  mother. 

Count.  What  a  (wonderful)  woman  you  are  !•••. Thus  till 
your  children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part  of 
your  life  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (tie  eine  «^dlfte)  you  devote 
(anwenben)  to  study  (ftd)  a»  unterrid^ten),  and  the  other  half  in 
teaching  what  you  have  learnt  ....Yet  in  spite  of  such 
numerous  occupations,  whilst  you  thus  multiply  (oeroielf&ttigen) 
your  duties,  you  spare  time  to  devote  (mibmen)  to  your  friends 
And  to  the  world  C^U  ©efettfd^ft).  How  do  you  manage  (ei 
anfangen)  ? 

Countess,  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (bie  einem  t^iuzx  jtnb). 

Count.  You  always  surprise  me  (beft&nbig  in  Srftaunen  feften) 
I  own. .  •  .Ah,  if  your  children  do  not  make  you  happy,  what 
mother  could  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her  affection ! 
•  •  ..And  our  dear  Emily  may  be  for  ever  lost  toyou!....! 
cannot  bear  (ertragen*)  the  thought  of  it! — Shall  you  see  your 
sister  again  to-day  ?  Shall  you  give  her  your  answer  for  the 
count  of  Moncalde? 

Countess,  He  requested  a  prompt  decision  (eine  fd^neUe  tmb 
bejUmmte). . .  .1  shall  accordingly  give  (ert^eilen)  him  the  answer, 
since  you  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  questioned  Emily  on  the 
subject  (Smilienl  ©eftnnungen  pröfen). 

Count,     I  am  certain  Emily  will  refuse  (au6fd)ta3en  ♦)  him. 

Countess,  I  think  as  you  do  ;  but  is  it  not  enough  (l^inreid^eob 
feijn  *)  that  she  has  no  aversion  (abgeneigt  fepn  *)  to  the  count  of 
Moncalde,  and  that  she  feels  (^egen)  for  him  the  esteem  he  so 
justly  deserves?.. .. 

Count,  Well,  I  see  we  must  submit  iM  entfd^Uefen  •)  to  tfaii 
sacrifice  (bie  JCufopferung) . . .  .Speak  to  your  daughter. . .  .SpcaJc 
to  her  alone ;  I  should  never  have  courage  to  support  (OttilN^ 
ten*)  such  an  interview  {hit  Unterrebung) . . ,  .1  feel  I  should  only 
npoil  all  your  work. 
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248. 

DIALOGUE. 

Emily.         Agatha, 

Agatha.  1  was  looking  for  you. . .  .But,  dear  Emily,  what  is 
the  matter  ? 

Emily.     Have  you  seen  mamma  c^U  iOlutter)  ? 

Agatha.     No,  she  is  gone  out ;  she  is  gone  to  my  aunt's. 

Emily.     And  my  father  ? 

Agatha.  He  has  shut  himself  up  (lid^  einf(iS)licf en  •)  in  his 
study  (bad  Jtabinett) . .  ..but  surely,  Emily,  they  are  thinking  of 
your  marriage  (tie  S^erl^eirat^ung) ;  I  guess  (errat^en*)  as  much 
(eö)  from  your  agitation  (an  ^Deiner  SBcrwirrunö). 

Emily.  Ah,  dearest  sister,  you  little  dream  (nie  »irft  3)u  ben 
Stamen  bedienigen  errat^en)  who  is  my  intended  (bem  man  mic^ 
(e^mmt)  ! . . . .  Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  how  much  I  pity  you,  if 
yon  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you ! 

Agatha.  Good  heavens  (gerechter  ^immeO  !  Explain  (erfl&ren) 
yourself  more  clearly  (beutlid^). 

Emily.  I  am  desired  (man  befiehlt  mir)  to  marry  the  Count  of 
Moncalde,  and  he  is  to  take  (mit  {Id)  fähren)  me  to  Portugal. 

Agatha.  And  you  intend  to  obey  ? . . . .  Could  you  leave  us  ? 
•  •  •  •  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  consent  ? 

Emily.     Alas  !  öeiber)  dear  Agatha,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha.  No,  I  never  can  believe  it. ..  .it  is  impossible  you 
ever  can  (2)«  barfft  nx^t)  obey. 

Emily.  What  are  you  saying  ?  Do  you  think  I  should 
oppuse  my  mother's  wishes  ffann  idj)  meiner  «Kutter  wiberfte^en)? 

Agatha.  But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  consent  to 
such  a  separation  ? 

Emily.  She  only  considers  (in  aSetrad^tung  jie^en  •)  what  she 
calls  my  interest  (ber  SBort^eiD  ;  she  entirely  forgets  herself.  Alas ! 
she  also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (genief en  •)  no  happiness  she 
did  not  witness  (oon  mld)tm  {te  ni^t  Seuge  fe^n  würbe)! 

Agatha.    Dear  sister,  refuse  your  consent  (nid)t  baretn  wittigen) ! 

Emily.     I  have  given  my  word. 

Agatha.  Retract  (anrfitf nehmen •)  it.... out  of  ^fecX\cst!L  \ä 
aiy  mother  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  Q)«c  <Sy^^x5$ae^ 
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2Ceuf€rund)  of  the  general  indignation  (bed  aOaemeinen  UnwiOenS)  (his 
conduct  had  excited)  was  added  (oerbinben*)  the  threat  (^it 
^o^ung)  of  giving  the  informer  (bee  ^Cngeber)  a  sound  beating, 
and  of  throwing  him  out  of  window  (jum  SBagen  l^inaud),  and  of 
instituting  legal  proceedings  against  him  (3emanben  gend^tUd^  be« 
langen).  In  short  (furj),  all  seemed  to  concur  i^^  erfc^fipfen)  in 
forming  schemes  (ber  ©ntwurf)  for  taking  exemplary  vengeance  on 
the  offender  (an  hzm  @d)ulbigen  eine  aufattenbe  ^ad^z).  The  latter 
remained  perfectly  unmoved  (jid^  ganj  jHU  »erf)alten  •),  and  only 
remarked  once  in  extenuation  (fi^  mit  ber  ^Ceuferung  entfd)»lbi9en), 
that  a  man  could  have  nothing  dearer  to  him  than  himself 
(3eber  fe9  ftd^  felbjl  ber  9l&d!){te  unb  ber  2:f)euerfte) ;  and  when  the  coach 
reached  the  end  of  its  journey  (ötß  man  am  Siele  ber  SReife  »ar),  he 
suddenly  (unioerfe^cn«)  disappeared  (öerf djjwinben  •),  before  his  fellow- 
travellers  could  accomplish  (in«  SBer!  feften)  any  one  (eine  einjige) 
of  their  intended  measures  0>it  oorgef(i()lagenen  SOtaf regeln)  against 
him. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
(jld^  öorjlellen)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  d^i^ 
^aä)t  ^5d)jl  traurig  unb  fdjjlaflo«  anbringen  *).  To  her  joy  and  aston- 
ishment (}a^  ©rftauncn),  she  received  the  next  day  the  following 
letter  : 

**  Madam, — You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (oerabfd^eucn)  as 
an  informer  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  besides  the  sum  you 
then  advanced  him  Cöorf(ij)icf en  •),  an  equal  (gleit^)  sum,  as 
interest  thereof  (alS  3infen),  and  a  trinket  0>ai  Suwel)  of  at 
least  the  same  value  (ber  SBert^)  for  your  hair  (iu  Syrern 
^aarfd^mucfe).  I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient  (^inreid^enb)  to 
silence  (milbern)  your  grief,  and»  I  will  now  explain  (fagen)  in  a 
few  words  what  must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (ben 
geheimen  ©runb  meines  IBetrageng).  After  having  spent  dfi^ 
aufhalten*)  ten  years  in  India  (3nbien),  where  I  amassed 
(jufammen  bringen*)  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  was  on  my 
way  home  with  letters  on  my  bankers  (ber  SEBed^felbrief)  to  that 
amount  (auf  bie  ganje  ©umrne),  when  we  were  attacked  (ongefatten 
»erben*)  yesterday  by  the  highwaymen.  All  my  savings  (bie 
reichlichen  ©rfparniffe)  must  have  inevitably  been  sacrificed 
(:S  w&re  um— gefd^e^en  gewefen),  had  the  shabbiness  (bie  Äarg^eit)  of 
our  fellow-travellers  (ber  IReifegefä^rte)  exposed  us  to  a  search  from 
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^oon  leiten)  these  unprincipled  spoilers  (bet  SfSSu^er)«  Judge 
(urt^eilcn)  for  yourself,  if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India 
thoroughly  empty  handed  (mit  oJttig  teeren  »^finben),  could  be 
supportable  (ertr&glid^)  to  me.  Forgive  me,  if  this  consideration 
(bic  aSetrac^tung)  led  (öermÖgen  *)  i  ne  to  betray  your  confidence 
{ha^  Sutrauen  »erratl^en»)  and  to  sacrifice  (aufopfern)  a  small 
(mWö)  sum,  though  not  my  own,  to  save  my  whole  fortune. 
I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
testify  (IBeweife  geben  »on)  my  gratitude  in  any  way  in  my  power, 
and  I  request  you  to  consider  (gegen  @ie  fibrigenS  feinen  fS^tttk 
attf). these  trifles  as  only  the  expressions  (bie  geringen  ^(i)zn)  of 
my  readiness  (burd^  »eld)e  id)  mic^  beeiferc)  to  serve  you," 


APPENDIX. 


NUMBERS— VERBS— PREPOSITIONS. 


THE  NUMBER. 

The  adjeciive  serres  also  to  determine  the  signification  of  the  nonn 
by  adding  to  it  an  idea  of  namber ;  hence  bai  Saltwort/  the  nnmerical 
word.    Ex. 

3e^n  S3&ume/  ten  trees ;  ad)t  S3trnenf  eight  pears ;  fed}$  «^&ufer/  six 
houses  :  ben  jweiten  S3ud^|laben/  the  second  letter ;  brtttec  ^Cufjug/  third 
net ;  oiecter  2Cuftritt/  fourth  scene. 

The  numbers  are  divided  into  six  classes,  viz. 


1.  Cardinal  or  primitive  numbers. 

2.  Ordinal  numbers. 

3.  Distributive  numbers. 

4.  Augmentative  numbers. 

5.  Fractional  numbers. 

6.  Collective  numbers. 


^awTpU  ober  ©runbga^len. 
OrbnungSja^len. 
SSert^eilungdia^ten. 
SSerme^runggia^len. 

©ammel^a^ten. 


1.    CARDINAL   NUMBERS. 

They  are  indeclinable,  and  are  used  to  answer  the  question  tt)tet)tel  ? 
how  many  ?     (See  Lesson  XXI.) 

1.  eingf  one.  12.  itoblf/  twelve. 

13.  bret^e^n/  thirteen. 

14.  oierie^n/ fourteen. 

1 5.  f unf  je^n  (better  than  fünf je^n)/ 
fifteen. 

16.  fed^je^n  (for   fec^Sje^n)/ 
teen. 

17.  jiebje^n  (better  than    jicbenss 
je^n)/  seventeen. 

18.  ad^tje^nr  eighteen. 

19.  neunje^n/  nineteen. 


2.  iwci,  two. 

3.  brei/  three. 

4.  Diet'/  four. 

5.  fünf/  five. 

6.  fed)g/  six. 

7.  jiebcHf  seven. 

8.  ad)t,  eight. 

9.  neun/  nine. 

10.  jc^n^ten. 

11.  elf  (better  than  eilf)/  eleven. 


six- 


^  From  the  first  ten  numbeia  «x«  ioxrci&^^^A  the  others  up  to  ninety- 
nine. 


CAXNNMl  irUHBEBS. 
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20.  jwanjig^/  twenty. 

21.  ein  unb  jtoanstg/  twenty^one. 

22.  iteci   unb    3wan§i^/   twenty- 
two',  &c, 

30.  breipiQf  thirty. 

40.  öiecjig/ forty. 

50.  funfjig  (better  than  fünf^i^)/ 

fifty. 
60.  fed^sig  (for  fedjiöaiö)/  sixty. 

70.  ficbitg  (better  than  jiebensig)/ 
seventy. 

71.  iin  unb  fiebjtg/  seventy-one. 

72.  itoti  unb  jiebjig/  seventy-two» 
&c. 

80.  ac^tjig/  eighty. 

81.  ein  unb  ad^t^tg/  eighty-one,  &o* 

90.  neunzig/  ninety. 

91.  ein  unb  neunsig/  ninety-one. 

92.  jwci  unb  neuHiig/  ninety-two, 
&c. 


100.  ^unbert/  a  or  one  humbed. 

101.  ^nbect  unb  cinö/  a  or  one 
hundred  and  oae.  (See  Note  I, 
Lesson  L.) 

102.  ^unbert  unb  swei/  a  or  one 
hundred  and  two. 

159.  ^unbert  neun  unb  fünfzig/  a 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

200.  jroei  ^unbert/  two  hundred. 

991.  neun  ^unbert  ein  unb  neun«' 
jig/  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
one. 

1000.  taufenb/  a  or  one  thousand. 

10,000.  je^n  taufenb/  ten  thou- 
sand. 

100,000.  ^unbert  taufenb*/  a  or 
one  hundred  thousand. 

1,000,000.  eine  S}liUion/  a  million. 

2,000,000.  amei  fOlillionen/  two 
millions,  &c. 


Obs,  A.  ^toiit  two,  and  brei/  three,  are  declined,  in  taking  in  the 
Genitive  er  and  in  the  Dative  en  i  but  when  they  are  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  word  determining  the  case  these  terminations  are  use- 
less.   Ex. 


One  cannot  serve  two  masters  at 

the  same  time. 
By  means  of  three  letters. 
He  told  these  three  gentlemen. 


!Olan  fannmc^t  ^meien  «£)erren  ju« 

gleid)  bienen. 
SKittelflbreierlBriefe. 
@r  i)at  biefen  brei  perron  gefagt. 


Obs,  B,  Uncertainty  with  respoct  to  two  cardinal  numbers,  is  ex- 
pressed by  b  i  0/  to,  and  ober/  or.    Ex. 


Five  or  six  wedcs. 

From  four  to.five  feet  long. 

During  two  or  three  days. 


Sünf  U€  fed^d  SBoc^en. 
fßitt  hii  fänf  Sup  lang. 
^Wii  obec  brei  Sage  lang. 


Obs,  C,  By  the  addition  of  er  to  a  cardinal  number  a  masculine 
substantive  is  formed.    Ex. 
A  man  forty  years  old.  |  (£in  SSierjiger. 

^  The  tens  from  twenty  to  ninety  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  gig 
to  the  units,  except  breipig/  thirty,  where  fig  is  added. 

^  The  units  always  precede  the  tens :  '^xoti  unb  imanjig/  not  imangtg 
jwei. 

*  Often  the  word  mat/  time,  is  added  after  the  units  of  huTcAT«.^^  ^1 
thousands.    Ex.  600,000,  fe^d  mal  ^Vttibttt  ta\xS!ivX)i  ymX«^  «iis^<s^ 
i^mhett  taufenb. 
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A  sexagenarian.  ;  @tn  ^ed^itgec. 

A  man  seventy  years  of  age.  !   @tn  ^iebjiger. 

Obs.  D.  Some  words,  denoting  weight»  measure,  or  quantity,  do  not 
admit  of  the  plural  after  a  cardinal  number  (see  Obs.  D,  Lesson 
LXVIL),  as  the  following : 


The  man  (meaning  a  soldier). 

A  quire  (of  paper). 

The  dozen. 

The  foot  (measure). 

Half  an  ounce. 

The  pot  or  quart  (measure). 

A  ream  (of  paper). 

The  pound. 

The  pair. 

ITie  piece. 

An  inch. 


J)er  SKann. 

^ag  >Du$enb. 
>Der  Suf  (@c{)u$). 

<Dag  mie«. 
25a6  ?)funb. 
^ag  9)aar. 
^ag  ©tucf. 
©er  3ott. 


Exceptions  are : 

1.  Feminine  words  terminating  in  e,  as : 


The  ell,  the  minute. 
The  hour,  the  week. 

2.  The  following  words : 
The  day,  the  century,  the  head. 

3.  All  the  names  of  coins,  as : 
Twelve  deniers  make  a  grosh. 


)Dte  (SUe,  bte  fOltnute. 
jDie  @tunbe/  bte  SSo4)e. 

©ec  Za^,  hai  3a$r^unbert/  ber 
Äopf. 


Su'Mf  Pfennige  machen  einen  ©co^ 
fd)cn. 

0^5.  J&.  The  fractions  of  an  hour  are  always  joined  to  the  hour  that 
follows.  (See  Lessons  XXXIV  and  XXXV.)     Ex. 


It  is  a  quarter  past  one. 
It  is  half  past  twelve. 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  one. 
It  is  ten  minutes  past  one. 


e«  ift  ein  SJiertel  auf  jwei. 
(S§  tfi  i)ali>  eine. 
@g  ift  bret  Stiertet  auf  eing. 
(Si  i\t  iif)n  fDlinuten  auf  3meL 


2.    ORDINAL    NUMBERS. 

They  are  used  to  answer  the  question  ber^  biif  hai  tt)ieotelfte  ?  whidi 
in  numerical  order  (in  Latin  qttotus)  i  They  are  declined  like  adjectives. 
(See  Lesson  XXIII.)    Ex. 

Mas.  Fern.  Neut. 

©rftcr^  erfle/  ec|le§. 

bet/  bie/  hai  erfle. 

Hn  er|!er/  eine  erfte/  ein  crfteS. 


X>it  @rften« 


First. 
The  first. 
A  first. 
Plural  for  all  genders. 
I  The  first. 


DISTEIBTJTIYE   NUMBEBS, 
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S)ec  3mette/  the  second ; 
Ut  S)ritte/  the  third ; 
ber  SSierte/  the  fourth ; 
hit  Sünfte/  the  fifth ; 
tec  ^ed)gte/  the  sixth ; 
ber  3€^nte/  the  tenth ; 
hev  @lfte/  the  eleventh ; 
ber  iReunje^ntCf  the  nineteenth ; 
bet  ^toanii^ftCf  the  twentieth  ; 
bee  @in  unb  jmanaiglle/  the  twenty- 
first; 


bcr  3wci  unb  ^wansigjle/  the  twen- 
ty-second ; 

bei*  2)rei  unb  awanjigllef  the  twen- 
ty-third ; 

bei*  2)rcißi9(te/  the  thirtieth ; 

bcr  ^unbertfte/  the  hundredth  ; 

bcr  i&unbert  unb  erffc/  the  hundred 
and  first ; 

ber  Slaufenbftc/  the  thousandth; 
&c. 


Obs.  Ordinal  numbers  are  employed : 
] .  To  mark  the  date.    Ex. 


We  have  to-day  the  first  of  June. 
London^  June  the  first. 


iBix  })aUn  ^eute  ben  erflen  Sunt, 
ßonbon»/  ben  erjlen  Suni. 


In  marking  the  date  from  the  birth  of  Christy  however,  cardina 
numbers  are  employed.    Ex. 


In  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-nine. 


Sm  Sa^re  ein  taufenb/  ad)t  ^unbert 
neun  unb  breif  ig.  (See  Lesson 
XXIII.) 


2.  After  proper  names,  as  in  English.    Ex. 


Henry  the  fourth. 
Lewis  the- fourteenth. 
Charles  the  first. 


^einrid^  ber  SSierte. 
ßubwig  bcr  SSierje^nte. 
^axi  bcr  erjle. 


3.    DISTRIBUTIVE    NUMBERS. 


These  numbers  are  real  adverbs,  and  are  therefore  indeclinable. 


6cftenö  (better  than  ecflltd))^  firstly ; 
jweitenS/ secondly; 


brittenS/  thurdly ; 
»icrtcnS/  fourthly,  &c. 


Obs,  A,  To  these  numbers  belong  those  which  we  may  call  varia' 
fives.  They  are  formed  from  the  genitive  of  cardinal  numbers  and 
Uli  an  ancient  word  meaning  kind,  species.  They  are  employed  to 
answer  the  question  wit  vielerlei?  how  many  kinds  i    Ex. 


*  Understood :  wit  ^aUrit  ober :  wit  fc^rei^em 
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Einerlei/  of  one  kind ; 
^mrieclei/  of  two  kinds ; 
bceterlei/  of  three  kinds ; 
^unberterlei/  of  a  hundred  kinds ; 
taufenberlei/  of  a  thousand  kinds ; 


aUertei  (or  aller^anb)/  of  all  kinds ; 
f  einerleir  of  no  kind ; 
ma nd)erlci/  of  various  kinds; 
melerici/  of  many  kinds. 


Obs,  B.  To  these  numbers  also  belong  those  which  we  maj  name 
partitive  numbers.  They  are  used  to  answer  the  question  tt)icDiel  iebe^ 
SRal?  how  many  each  time  ?    Ex. 


3e  *  eing  unb  eing/  "j    one 

or  simply:  einS  unb  etn6f  >  at  a 
or:  einseln/  J  time; 

it  iwt'x  unb  jmet/    )  two  at  a 
or :  ixod  unb  iwzi,  (    time ; 
^u  $n)eten/  two  together ; 


in  breten/  three  together; 
5U  ^unbertcn/  by  hundreds; 
2U  taufenben/  by  thousands ; 
paarn^eife^  by  pairs,  in  couples ; 
bugcnbweife/  by  dozens,  &c. 


4.    AUGMJBNTATIV£   NUMBERS. 

They  are  formed  by  compounding  cardinal  numbers  with  the  ayl« 
lablefl^  fa4/  f&Itig/  mal.  Sac^  is  a  substantive  signifying  division, 
compartment^  and  fdlttg  is  derived  from  hit  ^alttt  the  fold;  mat  means 
time.  These  numbers  are  used  to  answer  the  questions :  wie  oietfac^  ? 
»ie  ))tetfdltid  ?  xvk  \>Ulmal  ?    Ex. 


Qin\adjf  etnf&Uig^/  simple: 
jweif ad)/  jweif&ltig  (bop|>elt)>  two- 
fold (double) ; 
breifad),      breif&ltigr      threefold, 
(treble) ; 


»icrfa^/  Dicrfdltig/  fourfold  ; 

^unbectfaci)/  ^imbectf&Uid/  a  hun- 
dredfold; 

taufenbfac^/  or  f&Ctt§/  a  Hiousand- 
fold;  &c. 


öinmatf  once ; 

^R7eima(/  twice ; 

bretmal/  thrice  or  three  times ; 


^unbertmal/  a  hund^d  times; 
taufenbmalr  a.  thousand  times; 
&c. 


^  3e  is  an  adverb,  signifying  ever,  at  atims, 
^  Sßeife  is  a  substantive  meaning  manner,  joined  to  collective  num« 
ben  (see  6th  class  bieTeaStexV 

GinfÄltig  ia  genficaXlx  \iat^  vcl^^  ^\\sEASL^v^^^'^i'^V|^«tu|^id. 


COLLECTIVE  NUMBEBS. 
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5.    FRACTIONAL   NUMBERS. 


They  are  formed  from,  ordinal  numbers  and  the  termination  tel/ 
which  is  derived  from  the  substantive  ter  %i)tilt  the  part.  They  are 
all  neuteir  substantives»  with  the  exception  of  hit  «&&lfte/  derived  from 
the  word  ^albt  halL    Ex. 


Sic  ^aifte/  the  half; 
bag  Srittelf  the  third  part ; 
bad  SSiertel,  the  fourth  part  (a 
quarter) ; 


ba^  günftel,  the  fifth  part ; 
\>a€    @ed)€tel/    the    sixth    parfc, 
&c. 


Obs*  iL  The  En^i^ish  numbers  aooompanied  by  the  word  ha^  are 
foroied  in  German  from; the  ordinal  numboars  combined  with,  the  word 
^a(b.  They  are  not  declined,  and  require  the  substantive  which  follows 
them  in  the  plural.    (See  Obs,  C.  Lesson  LXVII.)    Ex. 


One  hour  and  a  half. 
Two  crowns  and  a  half. 

One  pound  and  a  ha^. 


2Cnbert^alb  ©tunben. 

Dntttiatb  Z^aUv   dwci  unb  ein 

^albet  Scaler). 
2Cnber(|aIb  9>funb^  ein  unb  ein 


Obs,  B.  The  following  also  belong  to  the  fractional  numbers  : 


Three  pounds  and  thnee  quaiters. 

Six  months. 

Three  months  (a  quarter). 

A  quarter  of  a  yard. 

Nine  months  (three  quarters). 

Eighteen  months.. 


^cei  unb  brei  SBiertel  9>fnnb. 
@tn  balbed  3a^r. 
Sin  S^tertelja^r. 
@ine  SSiertetelle. 
Srei  SSierteljal^r. 
Xnbert^alb  Sa^r^. 


6.   COLLECTIVE   NUMBERS. 


They  are  substantives  denoting  a  fixed  number,  as : 


The  pair,  ba^  ^aax  5 

the  dozen/  bod  jDu^enb  5 

the  number  of  fifteen,  bie  ^axiMj 


the  number  of  sixty,  bai  ®4o(f  9 
the  hundred»  bai  .^unbert  5 
the  thousand,  bai  Saufenb. 


'  See  Obs,  D.  of  cardinal  imm\i«c%. 
1^  See  the  tame. 
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.  IRREGULAE  VERBS. 

The  irregularity  of  a  verb  is  generally  remarked  to  take  place,  1.  in 
the  singular  of  the  present  tense  indicative  of  a  few  verbs ;  2.  in  the 
past  participle ;  3.  in  the  imperfect  indicative  and  subjunctive ;  and 
4.  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative. 

We  divide  the  irregular  verbs  into  two  classes : 

I.  The  first  class  contains  only  sixteen  irregular  verbs.  They  have 
the  regular  terminations  of  the  past  participle  and  of  the  imperfect,  i,€, 
t  in  the  past  participle,  and  te  in  the  imperfect,  but  change  the  radical 
vowel.    Ex. 

fBtin^trtf  to  bring ;  past  part,  gebraditj  imperf.  htad)tt. 

We  have  given  the  coi\jugation  of  these  sixteen  irregular  verbs  at  the 
head  of  our  general  list. 

II.  The  second  class  comprehends  all  the  other  irregular  verbs. 
In  the  past  participle  they  keep  the  termination  en  of  the  infinitive,  and 
in  the  imperfect  they  change  the  radical  vowel  without  taking  the 
syllable  te.    Ex. 

Sefen/  to  read ;  past  part.  gete(en  5  imperf.  lag. 

Before  the  learner  proceeds  to  the  List  of  the  Irregular  Verbs  he 
will  find  the  following  observations  of  essential  importance. 

A,  It  is  in  the  first  class  only  that  several  of  these  verbs  are  uregular 
at  the  same  time  in  all  the  persons  of  the  singular  of  the  indicative. 
They  are : 

iDörferi/  to  dare ;         Sing,  of  the  Pres.  Indie,  id)  barf/  bu  barfff/ 

er  barf. 
Ä5nnen/ to  be  able ;  „       „       „       „      id^  fann/ bu  fannfl/ 

er  !ann. 
SÄÖQcn/ to  wish ;  „       „        „       ,,      id)  mag/  bu  magff/ 

er  mag. 
SWüflfen/ to  be  obliged ;      „        „        „        „      id)  muf/  bu  rnuft, 

ec  muf . 
SBilfcn/toknow;  „        „        „        „      id)  weif/  bu  »eipt/ 

er  toeip. 
Ikn/ to  be  willing ;      „        „        „        „      id)  toiU,  bu   toi^ftt 

n  xoiU. 
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Those  of  the  second  class  are  always  regular  in  the  first  person  sin- 
gidar'»  bnt  they  are  often  irregular  in  the  second  and  third  persons, 
mod  then  they  change  the  letter  a  or  e  of  the  radical  syllable — ^the 
former  into  &/  the  latter  into  i.    £x. 

Statten/  to  advise ;      Sing,  of  the  Pres.  Indie,  tdj)  rat^e/  bu  r&tf){l/  er 

Gprec^n/  to  speak ;         „       „       „       „      idf)  fprc^C/  bu  fpridijl/ 

er  fpcic()t. 

B.  The  past  participle  of  irregular  verbs  is  always  preceded  by  the 
ijllable  ge '»  the  same  as  the  regular  verbs,  except  the  past  participle 
of  those  noticed  in  Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVII. 

Some  verbs  are  regular  when  they  are  used  in  an  active  or  tran-^ 
ntive  signification,  and  irregular  when  they  are  employed  in  a  neuter 
or  intransitive  signification.  Ex.  $QSei4)en/  to  yield,  and  its  compounds, 
as :  abtDeic^en/  to  deviate,  auö)9etd)en/  to  avoid,  are  irregular ;  but  xotU 
4ra#  to  soften,  to  mollify,  and  erweid)en/  to  touch,  to  mollify,  are 
regular.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  verbs  : 


Iniransitme  and  Irregular. 
Sfrid)en  */  to  fade. 
9f[egen  */  to  foster. 
GdKkffen  ♦/  to  create, 
©i^lf  ifen  •/  to  grind. 


Transitive  anct  flegutar. 
fBUxd)tn,  to  bleach. 
Pflegen/  to  be  accustomed. 
@cl)o(fen/  to  procure. 
@d)(etfen/  to  demolish. 


It  will  be  necessary  for  the  learner  to  remark  that  there  areonlytwo 
irregular  verbs  the  imperfects  of  which  begin  with  another  letter  than 
the  infim'tive,  viz.  effen/  to  eat,  and  fepn/  to  be.  The  former  has  in  the 
imperfect  ap/  and  the  latter  wax. 


>  Except  the  auxiliary  verb  f  e  l)  n/  /o  be,  which  is  irregular  in  all  the 
persons  singular  and  plural. 

-  The  verb  ejfen^  to  eat,  takes  in  the  past  participle,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  an  additional  g,  as  :  gegeffen,  eaten,  instead  of  geeffcn. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VERBS. 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  always  in  the  Nominative ;  the  object, 
upon  which  the  action  of  the  subject  falls,  is  put  in  the  Accusative. 
The  Nominative  or  subject  always  follows  the  question  who  ?  wer? 
the  Accusative  or  object  the  question  whom  ?  to  e  n  ?  Ex.  The  man 
strikes  the  dog,  ber  SD^ann  fc^t&gt  ben  ^ixnb.  Question:  who  strikes? 
wet  fcijlägt  ?  Answer :  the  man,  bet  !0l a n n.  The  man  is  the  subject 
or  Nominative.  Question:  whom  does  the  man  strike?  wen  fd)lägt 
ber  §0{ann?  Answer:  he  strikes  the  dog,  er  fd)lägt  ben  «^unb.  The 
dog  is  the  object  or  Accusative.  Charles  writes  a  letter^  ^arl  fd)retbt 
einen  S3rtef.  kaxi  is  the  subject  or  Nominative,  einen  S3rtef  the  object 
or  Accusative. 

The  object  of  a  sentence  may  be  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  direct 
when  it  is  in  the  Accusative,  but  indirect  when  it  stands  in  the  Genitive 
or  Dative. 

The  Genitive  always  answers  the  question  whose  ?  or  of  what  ? 
toeffen?  Ex.  (Sg  ifl  ber  ©arten  beg  ^önigg/  it  is  the  garden  of  the 
king.  Question :  whose  garden  is  it  ?  weffen  ©arten  ifl  eg?  Answer « 
the  king's,  beg  .Königg.  @g  ifl  \iQA  «^aug  meineg  greunbeg/  it  is  the 
house  of  my  friend.  Question:  whxise  house  is  it?  weffen  «^aug  ifl 
eg  ?  Answer :  my  friend's,  meineg  greunbeg.  ^te  Sapferfeit  unferer 
@o(baten/  the  valour  of  our  soldiers.  Question:  whose  valour? 
w  e  f  f  e  n  Sapfcrfeit  ?    Answer :  our  soldiers',  unferer  ©olbaten. 

The  Dative  always  answers  the  question  to  whom  F  wem?  Ex. 
^er  Skater  gibt  feinem  @o^ne  bag  S3uci)/  the  father  gives  the  book  to  his 
son.  Question :  to  whom  does  the  father  give  the  book?  wem  gibt  ber 
Skater  bag  S3ud)  ?  Answer :  to  his  son,  feinem  ®o^ne.  2^  fd)rieb  mci^ 
ner  ©d^wefler  einen  S3rief/ 1  wrote  a  letter  to  my  sister.  Question :  to 
whom  did  I  write  a  letter?  wem  fd)rieb  iö)  einen  S3rief  ?  Answer:  to 
my  sister,  meiner  ®d)wefler.  @r  würbe  ber  ^5niginn  oorgefleUt/  he  was 
presented  to  the  queen.  Question  :  to  whom  was  he  presented  ?  wem 
n:>urbe  er  oorgefleUt  ?    Answer :  to  the  queen,  ber  ^bniginn. 


I. 

VERBS   GOVERNING  THE   NOMINATIVE. 

Ä,)  The  following  verbs  cannot  govern   any  case  but  the  Nomi- 
native ;  when  they  have  a  predicate,  it  is  also  put  in  the  Nominative. 

©epn,  to  be.     ©ein  S3ruber  war  ein  grofer  «^elb/  his  brother  was  a 
great  hero. 
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SSSerbeti/  to  become.     @t:  touxbz  ein  retd)er  ^ann/  he  became  a  rich 

man. 
SSletben/  to  remain,      dv  blieb  ftetö  mein  getreuer  S^eunb/  he  always 

remained  my  faithful  friend, 
«^eifen^  to  be  called,     ^{ein  &ttefter  SBniber  f)etft  ^arl^  my  eldest 

brother's  name  is  Charles. 
®(i)einen/  to  seem.    jDer  Za^  fc^ien  mir  eine  ®tunbe/  hai  3a$r  ein  Sag/ 

the  day  seemed  to  me  an  hour,  the  year  a  day. 

J3.)  Some  passive  verbs«  the  active  of  which  requires  two  accusatives, 
as: 

benannt  »erben/  to  be  named.    ®r  fann  ein  braoer  !0^ann  genannt  wer« 

ben/  he  may  be  named  a  brave  man. 
©ef^olten  merben/  to  be  abused.    Srmurbe  ein  SSeträger  gefc^lten/^he 

was  abused  as  a  cheat. 
®ef4)impft  werben/  to  be  insulted.  @r  mirb  eine  feige  fS^emme  gefd!)impft/ 

he  is  insulted  as  a  coward. 


II. 

TJBRBS   GOVERNING  THE  GENITIV«. 

A.)  The  following  verbs  require  the  person  in  the  Accusative  and 
the  thing  in  the  Genitive. 

3(nf(agen/  to  accuse,    ^an  flagte  i^n  beö  jDiebfta^lö  on/  they  accused 

him  of  theft. 
93e(e^ren/  to  instruct,  to  inform.    @r  ^at  mi^  eineö  SSeffem  UU^xt,  he 

has  set  me  right. 
IBerauben/ to  rob.    9){an  f}at  ii)n  feines  IBerm5gen6  beraubt/  they  have 

robbed  him  of  his  fortune. 
S3ef(^ulbigen/  to  accuse,  to  charge.    Wlan  ^at  i^n  be$  «&o(^9errat$ö  be« 

fc^ulbigt/  they  have  accused  him  of  high  treason. 
Gntbinben  or  entlaben/  to  release  from.    34)  entbinbe  or  enttabe  ®ie 

3t)^eö  QiMf  I  release  you  from  your  oath. 
@ntbl6f en/  to  strip,    ^an  i)at  i^n  aller  fetner  ^aU  tnthlbft,  they  have 

stripped  him  of  all  his  property. 
@nt!leiben/  to  deprive  of.    ^er  ^6nig  entlleibete  i^n  feiner  Sßürbe/  the 

king  deprived  him  of  his  dignity. 
@ntlatfen/  to  dismiss.   3d)  entlaffe  ©iemeined  S)ienfteö  (also  avA  meinem 

)Dtenjle)f  I  dismiss  you  from  my  service. 
&ntlebi%iXit  to  frue  {torn»  to  dx^^xvc^xn^^x.  "^^ v^tUbiqte  i^  biefer  £a|}/ 

I  freed  bim  of  tViiB  \>\»dLeii. 
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6ntfe.|en/  to  discharge.  SO^an  f^t  ii^n  fetned  %mtU  entfe^t«  they  dis- 
charged him  from  his  office. 

Qnt\vbf)nenf  to  wean.  Bit  enttrö^nte  hai  ^inb  ber  (also.))on  ber)  SSrujl/ 
she  weaned  the  child  (from  her  breast). 

Ueberfä^ren/  |to  convict.     lOian  ^ot  i^  etned  S3erbre<i^eng  überföf)rt 

Uebectoeifen^  )     (übenotefen),  they  have  convicted  him  of  a  crime. 

lleber|)eben^  to  spare,  to  save.  34  überbebe  $>iö)  btefer  SO^ü^e^  I  aave  you 
this  trouble. 

Uebergeugen/  to  convince.  ®r  ^at  miä)  beffen  überjeugt  ^,  he  has  con- 
vinced me  of  it. 

18et:jtd)ern^  to  assure.  (See  Obs.  Lesson  LXVI.)  3d)  Derftc^ere  @te 
meiner  .i^od)arf)tung  unb  meiner  HiUf  I  assure  you  of  my  esteei» 
and  my  love. 

t^erweifen*  (bed  Sanbed)/  to  banish  (from  the  country),  ^an  t)at  i^n 
bed  Sanbeg  ^  t^erioiefen/  they  have  banished  him  from  the  country. 

farbigen/  to  deign,  to  think  worüiy.  @r  toürbigte  midi)  fetneg  SSer^^ 
trauend/  he  thought  me  worthy  of  his  confidence. 

B.)  Many  reflective  verbs  require  the  reflective  pronoun  in  the 
AccuBattve  and  the  object  in  the  Genitive,  as : 

&iä)  annehmen/  to  interest  one's  self  in.    @r  na^m  f  i  (^  b  e  d  ^  i  n  b  e  d  an^ 

he  interested  himself  in  the  child. 
Bio)  bebienen/to  make  use  of.    3(^  bebiene  mi^  biefer  fd^bnen  ®tc 

lege n^eit/ 1  profit  by  this  fine  opportunity. 
Bi<i^  befleifen  or  befleiftgen/  to  apply  to,  to  attend  to.    ^fleifige  ^i4) 

b  e  r  2£  u^  e  n  b/  apply  thyself  to  virtue. 
Bid)  feineg  2Cmted/  feiner  gorberung  begeben/  to  resign,  to  give 

up  one- s  employment,  one's  pretension. 
Bid)  bem&d)ttgen/  to  take  possession  of.    fO^an  bem&d)ttgte  fi^  feiner 

•^  a  be/ they  took  possession  of  his  property. 
Bid)  bemeiflern/  to  make  one's  self  master  of,  to  seize,  ^an  bemeiflerte 

fid)bedS)iebed/  they  seized  the  culprit. 
Bi^  bejtnnen/  to  recollect.    2d)  beffnne  mid^  biefed  Umftanbed  md)t, 

I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance. 
Bid)  ent&ufern»  to  renounce,  to  alienate.    Bit  woUte  fic^  i^red  @rb« 

t^tiH  nxd)t  ent&tif  ern/  she  did  not  wish  to  alienate  her  inheritance. 
Bid)  Ui  fB tint ^  enthalten/  to  abstain  from  wine. 
@id)einer@a(^e  entfc^lagen/  to  get  rid  of  a  thing. 


^  This  verb  is  also  employed  with  oon/  e.g.    34  ^in  oon  2i)ut 
greunbfd)aft  überzeugt/ 1  am  convinced  of  ^rour  friendship, 

^  This  verb  is  also  used  with  the  prepo&itioii  aui&i  e.g.^tmox^v^^sc^.^ 
bem  Sanbe  vetweifert/  to  banish  some  one  from.  t\i«  covuoXx^. 
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®iä)  entffnnen^  to  remember,  to  recollect.    34  fann  mt^  brffen  nid^t 

entffnnen^  I  cannot  remember  it. 
^td^berTCrmen  erbarmen/  to  bave  compassion  on  tbe  poor. 
@td)  feine«   fiSerfprerf)enö  (or  an  fein   25erfpi:ed)en)    erinnern 

(Obs,  D,  Lesson  LXXIIL),  to  remember  one's  promise. 
®icb  feine«  3orne«  enoe^ren/ to  resist  (to  master)  one's  anger. 
®i4)  freuem  to  rejoice.    3ct)  freue  mid)  ^etne«  @(ö(f«  (or  aber  ^etn 

®lud  9  Lesson  LXXIL),  I  rejoice  in  your  happiness. 
€ftd)  einer  2Cntmort  getrbflen/  to  hope  with  confidence  for  an  answer. 
^idj  feine«  9ieid)t^um«  räumen/  to  boast  of  one's  riches. 
©idj  einer  f(i)led)ten  .^anblung  fdj^imen^to  be  ashamed  of  a  bad 

action. 

^.^     ^ '.  z      1*0  dare»  to  venture.    3cb  unterwinbe  mich  beffen 

^icb  untmDinben/  >      .^ .  t  ^       *       ^      i.  '      •  i 

^.  ^  ^  f     ni4|t/ 1  do  not  venture  it, 

@td)  occmeffen/     J 

^td)  eine«  folgen  ®Iü(t«  oermut^en/  to  expect  such  a  happiness. 

@t(^  einer  ®a(iS)e  oerfe^en/  to  be  aware  of  a  thing. 

®tc^  einer  ®ad)e  meigern/  to  refuse,  to  decline  any  thing. 

C.)  Several  verbs  govern  either  the  Genitive  or  the  Accusative^  but 
with  the  former  they  denote  a  more  general  and  absolute  sense  than 
with  the  latter,  as  : 

2Cd)ten/  to  mind,  to  esteem.    3d)  ad)U  feiner  (or  tbn)/ 1  esteem  him. 
SScbürfen/  to  be  in  want  of.      SBir  bebörfen  S^rer  (or  3^re)  ^ülfir 

we  are  in  want  of  your  assistance. 
@ntbcf)rcn/  to  do  without.     34)  ^^nn  feiner  (or  i^n)  niäit  entbe^)ren/ 

I  cannot  do  without  him. 
@ni}&^nen/  to  mention.    Qt  eno&^nte  3()ter  (or  ®te)/  he  mentioned 

you. 
©eniepen/  to  enjoy.    ®enief  e  ber  (or  bic)  greuben  btefe«  ßeben«/  ei^oy 

tbe  comforts  of  this  life. 
Pflegen/  to  foster,  to  take  care  of.    ^Jflege  feiner  (or  i^n)/  take  can 

of  him. 
@d)onen/  to  spare,    ^u  mupt  feiner  (or  i^n)  fd^onen/  thou  must  spare 

him. 
SSergeffen/  to  forget.     SSergeffen  @te  meiner  (or  mid))  nid^tf  do  not 

forget  me. 

p.)  The  following  govern  the  Genitive  only : 

©ebenfen»  to  remember,  to  think  of  3.    @r  debad)te  meiner,  he  thoughft 
of  me. 

'  ^enUHf  to  think,  governs  the  Accusative  with  the  preposition  an. 
Sä)  werbe  an  ^4)  benfen/ 1  will  think  of  you.  (See  infra.  Verbs goüermü^ 
Prepositions,) 
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«barren/  to  wait  for.    SBir  ^abcn  SDciner  lang  ge^arret^  we  have  been 

waiting  for  you  a  long  time. 
Socmen,  to  laugh  at.    (Sin  Scbcr  lad&t  feiner  (SiUllnt,  every  one  laughs 

at  his  self-conceitedness  *, 
©potten/  to  mock*,    ©pottcn  ©te  meiner  md)t,  do  not  mock  me, 
SBartcn/  to  attend  to.     Qx  wertet  feines  2Cmte6/  he  attends  to  his 

office. 

E.)  The  verb  fepn/  to  be,  also  requires  the  Genitive  in  the  following 
expressions : 
^ewo^nt  fe^n,  to  be  accustomed,     ©r  ift  beffcn  nidj^t  Qmo^nt,  he  is 

not  accustomed  to  it. 
jDer  fOleinung  fepn^  to  be  of  opinion. 

^uten  ^ut^eg/  guter  Saune  fepn/  to  be  of  good  heart,  in  spirits. 
äBiUenö  \t\)t\/  to  intend,  to  purpose, 
^eg  Zohtt  fepn/  to  die.    (Sr  ifl  be§  Sobeg/  he  is  a  dead  man. 
OJuter  »Hoffnung  fe^n/  to  be  in  the  family-way. 

Obs,  The  verbs  always  govern  the  same  case  as  the  participles  used 
as  adjectives. 

F.)  Verbs  employed  in  relation  to  an  indefinite  time  also  require  the 
Genitive,  unless  they  are  followed  by  a  preposition,  as : 

iDeg  !02orgeng|beö  2Cbenbg  fpa^ieren  ge^en/  to  take  a  walk  in  the  morning, 

in  the  evening. 
^e§  ^adjU  ^  (bet  ^tad^t  or  bie  9iad^t  i)in\>vivd))  arbeiten^  to  work  at 

night. 
iDed  SSor mittags  abretfen/  to  depart  in  the  forenoon. 
^eS  IRadS^mittagS  fpajieren  reiten/  to  take  a  ride  in  the  afternoon. 
^eS  Sags  0)d  or  am  Sage)  arbeiten^  to  work  during  the  day. 
Sonntags  unb  sg^ontagS  gef)t  bU  $oft  ahf  the  mail  starts  on  Sunday 

and  Monday. 
SÄein  greunb  lommt  fet^Smal  beS  Sa^rS  (or  im  Sa^re)/  jweimal  be« 

fO^cnatS  (or  im  ^onat),  einmal  bie  9Sod}e  (Accusative),  my  friend 

comes  six  times  a  year,  twice  a  month,  once  a  week.    (See  Lesson 

XXXIII.  and  Obs,  B.  Lesson  LVI.) 

Obs,  The  use  of  the  genitive  case  was  formerly  much  more  frequent 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  instead  of  if  oon  bem  SBrobe^  eat  of  the 
bread ;  trinf  e  oon  bem  SSeine^  drink  of  the  wine,  we  find  in  ancient 
authors,  if  beS  SBrobeS;  trin!  beS  äßeineS. 

*  ^adjtn  also  governs  the  Accusative  with  the  preposition  über. 
8  @potten  also  governs  the  Accusative  with  the  preposition  fiber  3 
and  oerfpotten,  to  deride,  the  Accusative  alone. 

^  9lac^t,  though  a  feminine  noun,  adds  here  S  in  the  genitive. 

eh 
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III. 


VXBB8   GOVERNING  TB£    DATIVE. 

Besides  the  Accusative  of  the  object«  many  transitive  verbs  goven 
the  Dative  of  the  person. 

3emanbem  Qttoai  geben/  to  g^ve  something  to  some  one. 
i!temanb«m  iStxoca  fascn/  tnelben/  f(^reU»eii#  to  say,  to  announce,  to  write 
something  to  some  one. 

The  same  occurs  with  the  following  verbs : 


befehlen/  to  order ; 
berichten/  to  report; 
beja^len/topay; 
bieten/  to  offer; 
borgen/  to  lend ; 
bringen,  to  bring; 
erlauben!  to  permit; 
eriatfen/  to  remit ; 
gebieten;  to  command ; 
geloben,  to  promise ; 
geftatten,  to  permit; 
ge»&^ren/  to  grant ; 
glauben,  to  believe ; 
g5nnen,  -boI-^o  envy ; 
ilagen,  to  cmnplam:; 


letzen/  to  lend ; 

leiften;  to  afford,  to  sender; 

Hef em,  to  >  deliver  ; 

ne|)men,  to  takeaway 

offenbaren,  to  reveal; 

opfern,  to  sacrifice 

ratten,  to  advise; 

rauben,  to  Tob; 

retd)en,  to  reach,  to  hand  to ; 

fd)enfen,  to  presoot; 

(«nben,  to  send ; 

ftel)len,  to  steal ; 

wei^n,  to  consecrate ; 

mibmen,  to  dedieaie; 

3<igen,  to  show. 


To  these  must  be  added  verbs  compounded  with  abt  an,  bei,ent,oor/ 
n>iber,.SU,  as: 


abbitten,  to  beg  pardon ; 
abfotbem,  to  demand  fi*om ; 
ablaufen,  to  buy  of ; 
abratbcn,  to  dissuade ; 
abfd)lagen,  to  refuse ; 
abfpre^en,  to  deny ; 
ab}it)ingen,  to  force  from ; 
anbieten,  to  offer; 
anbeuten,  to  notify; 
anbt(^ren,1;o  attribute ; 
anfönbigen,  to  announce; 
anraten,  to^idvise ; 


unjeigen,  to  advertisei 
beibringen,  to  impart ; 
beilegen,  to  «tlsibute^ 
beimeffen,  to  impute ; 
entreifen,  to  snatch  from ; 
entjte^en,  to  take  front ; 
oorlefen,  toread  to; 
t)or|tngen,  to  sing  to ; 
vorwerfen,  to  reproach  with ; 
to{berrat^n,io^isiimde ; 
jufagen,  to  jpromise ; 
gufc^rcibren,  to  impute. 
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Bxamples. 

Sttnantem  feinen  Seller  a^Httcn/  to  beg  pardon  of  ti  person  for  jl  ftjult. 
3<^  lief  ilj^m  ben  jDtgen  abfocbern^  I  ordered  the  awoi^  to  be  demanded 

from  him. 
Sd!)  tiot  i^  %t\\i  axitl  offered  bim  money. 
@g  xoox  unmögUd^  i^m  btefed  beizubringen/  it  was  in^oasible  to  impart 

this  to  him. 
Qx  entrif  mir  ben  @totf/  he  snatdiod-^he  stick  fron  me. 
^  lad  i^m  %cA  Sud)  \)or/ 1  i«ad  ibe  bcEok  (to  ^hint. 
^O^an  n)irb  i^m  ein  Sieb  isocfhigen/A  soagiriU  beiaungio  him,  .&;cu 

The  Dative  case  is  also  goyfimed1>y 

A,)  Most  neater  or  intransitive  verbs  (these  verbs  never  having  «n 
object  in  the  Accusative),  such  as : 

3emanbem  ange^fiiien/  to  belong  to  some  one. 

2Cnfiet)en/  to  suit,    ^ag  {iel£)t  mir  md)t  an/  this  does  not  suit  me. 

2Cufh)arten/  to  wait  on.    24  toerbe  morgen  bte  @^re  i^abeu/  36nen.aufiU« 

ivarteu/ 1  shall  have  the  honour  to  wait  on  you  to-morrow. 
3emanbem  aug»ei(^en/  to  give  way  to  some  one. 
SSegegneu/  to  meet.    2d)  bin  2tirem  ^errn  Sruber  begegnet/ 1  h«vjB.inet 

your  brother. 
iBeifle^en/  to  assist.    Moxi  muf  ben  ^Cunen  beiftef)en/  we  must  lussist 

ihe  poor. 
Manien/  to  thank.    2c^  Jbantte  x%Xt  I  thanked  her. 
dienen/  to  serve.    @r  Mente  feinem  S^aterlanbe/  he  served  hijs  country, 
^ro^n/.to  threaten.    @r  bcjo^te  mixi  he  threatened  me. 
@ntge^en/  to  escape«  jko^av^id.    Urn  bem  Sobe  gu  ent0et)en/  na$m.er  bie 

glud)t/  in  order  to  avoid  death  he  took  to  üight. 
folgen/  to  follow.    24  ^^te  S^cem  fHaXl^t  folgen/ 1  shall  follow  jour 

advice. 
®ef alien/ to  please.    ^c^ef&Ut  mir  fe^r/ he  pleases  me  much. 
®ef)or4en/  to  obey,   .^inber  mäffen  i^ren  Altern  unb  i^ren  ^t)rern  ge? 

^or^en/  children  miut  obey  their  parents  and  their  jnasters.     * 
Semanbem  ^i4«n#  to  be  like  some  one. 
®lei4  f  ammen/  Jo  be  ^equal.    24  f  ann  il^m  ni^t  glei^  lammen/ 1  .cannot 

equal  hiuu 
«Reifen/  to  help.    24  $alfi()m. arbeiten/ 1  helped  him  work. 
9la4a]^men/  to  imitated   2C^men  @ie  i^m  nadE)/  imitate  him. 

'  9la4af)men  requires  the  person.in  ,the  Dstiite»  butiihe  thing  in  the 
. ^m\kfmiO0f^.  MuMx jo^mt oneine «^nbf4ri|t na4/ heimxtato jny himd- 
writing. 

H  b  2 
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^a^Qti)tn "/  to  follow.    3(^  bin  t|)m  nadigegangen/ 1  have  followed  him. 
@d^mei4elnr  to  flatter.    @4)meid)eln  @te  i^r  luc^t/  do  not  flatter  her. 
Zxo^tti/  Sro|  bieten/  to  bid  defiance.    34  tro|e  bev  €^efa^r/  I  brave 

(defy)  the  danger;  id)  hUtt  meinen  S^tnben  Sro|,  I  bid  my  enemies 

defiance. 
SBSiberfprec^en/  to  contradict.    34  tooUte  i^m  nt^t  n^iberfprec^en/ 1  did 

not  wish  to  contradict  him. 
^u^6ren/  to  listen  to.    ^6ren  ®te  ii)v  5U/  listen  to  her. 
3ufe|)en  ^  to  look  on.    34  f<()^  t^>n  3U/ 1  look  on  him. 
3uocr!ommen/  to  be  beforehand,  to  anticipate.    (Sr  iff  meinem  SBunf^e 

iuoorgefommen,  he  has  anticipated  my  wish. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  following  verbs : 


Zn^an^ttif  to  adhere  to ; 

anliegen/  to  apply  to,  to  solicit ; 

antworten/  to  answer ; 

beffagen/ to  please; 

beifaUen/    ^ 

bei|>f{id)ten/ 1  to  agree  with  a  per- 

beiftimmen/  f    son  in  opinion ; 

beitreten/    J 

beifommen/  to  come  near,  to  get 
at; 

beifpringen/  to  come  quickly  to 
one's  assistance ; 

bef  ommen/  to  agree  with  (referring 
to  health) ; 

beoorftetien/  to  impend ; 

einfallen/  to  occur  to  one's  mind ; 

einleu(l)ten,  to  be  clear,  to  appear 
evident ; 

entfliegen/  to  escape ; 

entfprec^en/  to  answer  to,  to  cor- 
respond to ; 

fe|)len/  to  be  wanting ; 

fluten/ to  curse; 

frJ^nen/  to  do  service  without  pay; 

gebähten/  to  be  due ; 

gcbeif)en/  to  prosper ; 


gehören/  to  belong  to ; 
gelingen/  to  succeed ; 
genägen/  to  suffice ; 
gerat()en/  to  be  successful ; 
gereid)en/  to  turn  out ; 
gejiemen/  to  be  becoming  ; 
^ulbigen/  to  do  homage ; 
lohnen/  to  reward ; 
mangeln/  to  be  wanting ; 
nä|en/  to  be  useful ; 
obliegen/  to  apply  one's  self  to  ti 

thing,  to  be  incumbent  upon ; 
fd)aben/  to  hurt ; 
f feinen/  to  appear,  to  seem ; 
tleuern/  to  check,  to  restrain ; 
trauen/  to  trust ; 
unterliegen/  to  succumb ; 
webren/  to  prevent ; 
tt)eid)en/  to  give  way,  to  yield ; 
wiberjle^en/  to  resist ; 
»illfa^ren/  to  grant ; 
Wohlwollen/  to  wish  well ; 
3ufallen/  to  fall  to  one's  lot ; 
SUge^breu/  to  belong  to ; 
3u!ommen/  to  be  due ; 
3ureben/  to  exhort. 


^  All  intransitives  compounded  with  na4  govern  the  Dative,  as : 
«ablaufen/  to  run  after ;  nad)geben/  to  yield. 

^  2Cn^&ren/  to  IVateu  to,  «xi^  cc(v\^V^i  to  look  at,  are  active,  and  govern 
the  Accusative. 
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0&5.  A.  Intransitive  verbs  which  admit  a  passive  voice  are  never 
construed  with  the  nominative  of  the  person,  as  in  English.    Ex. 

fBlit  wkb  t^etgejlanben  (not  id)  werbe)/ 1  am  assisted. 

3^m  xoixh  geholfen  (not  er  with),  he  is  aided. 

S^t  wirb  gebanft  (not  fie  with)/  she  is  thanked. 

3.$nen  »trb  »tberflanben  (not  @te  werben)/  you  are  resisted. 

B.)  Most  reflective  verbs,  as :   ®iö)  einbtlbett/  to  imagine,  to  fancy, 
^u  bilbejl  )Dtr  ein,  thou  fanciest,  &c. 

C)  Most  impersonal  verbs,  as : 

@d  tji  mir  2Cndfl/ 1  am  in  fear. 
@g  fd!)eint  ^ix,  it  seems  to  thee. 
SS3enn  ed  3^nen  beliebt/  if  it  pleases  you. 
(Si  $at  mir  getr&umt/ 1  have  dreamt,  &c. 

D.)  Verbs  expressing  advantage  or  disadvantage  are  generally  con- 
strued with  the  dative  of  the  person.    Ex. 

jDer  ^(^netber  mad)t  mir  einen  fRod,  the  tailor  makes  me  a  coat. 
jDer  @d}ufler  mod)t  mir  ^di^n^e,  the  shoemaker  makes  me  shoes. 
fDZan  $at  mir  meinen  «f)ut  gefto^len/  they  have  stolen  my  hat  from  me. 
S)tr  f^eint  bte  ©onnc/  for  thee  the  sun  shines. 
jDir  la<i^en  bte  gelber/  to  thee  the  fields  smile. 
iDir  l^eulen  bte  fEBtnbe/  to  thee  the  winds  howl. 

Obs,  B,  Instead  of  the  Dative,  the  preposition  for  may  be  used  with 
the  Accusative.    Ex. 

Der  @4neiber  mad>,t  for  midb  einen  fRod,  the  tailor  makes  a  coat  for 
me,  &c. 


IV. 


VBRBS   GOVERNING   THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

A.)  All  active  or  transitive  verbs  which  in  the  passive  voice  govern 
the  nominative.    Ex. 


Active  voic6, 
3^  f*5|e  meinen  greunb/ 1  esteem 

my  friend. 
3d)  e^re  bie  SBa^r^eit/ 1  reverence 

truth. 
®t  Uebt  hai  Mnht  he  loves  the 

ch'üd. 


Passive  voice, 

S}letn  greunb  wirb  oon  mir  gefdji&lt. 

)Dte  ^a^t^eit  wirb  von  mir  ge» 

e^rt. 
jDa«  ÄltO)  Xö\t\)  xiw  \V«^  <ijKvWt- 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fbUomng  and  other  tniuitiiw  varbe : 

2Cenbern#  to  change.    @te  oer&nberten  i^re  @itten#  they  changed  their 

manners. 
Hixila^tn,  to  laugh  at.    Sac^n  @te  mi4  nid^t  auö/  do  not  laugh  at  me. 
S3rau(I)en^  to  want.    3<^  htavi^t  mein  ®elb/ 1  want  my  money. 
Sragen/  to  ask.    S^agen  ®te  ben  Se^rer^  ob  i^  miö)  irre/  ask  the  master 

whether  I  mistake. 
©eniefen^,  to  enjoy,    ©enteren  @ta  oSe  SSergnüdtmgenf  weld^  int  S^tt* 

genb  erlaubt/  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  virtue  permits, 
^tpbraud^ien/  to  abuse,  to  misuse.    @te  mif brauchen  meine  ®ute/  meine 

®ebulb/  you  abuse  my  goodness,  wear  out  my  patience. 
Spielen  ^'/  to  play.    Jtarten  fpielen/  to  play  at  card?;  SClMiit  fpittettt  to 

play  the  harpsichord. 
ZthnUn,  to  give  to  drink.    S)ad  $ferb  tr&n!en/  to  give  the  horse  to 

drink. 
Ueberreben  (Semanben)/  to  persuade  boom  one.  SXon  tooStt  tiefen^  fKonn 

Überreben/  they  widied  to  persuade  this  man. 
Ueberleben/  to  survive,  to  outlive.   Z^  »erbe  ba€  xnö)t  äberleben/ 1  shall 

not  outiive  this. 
SSere^ren  (fd)enfen)/  to  present,  to  give,    ^eine  ©dimejler  ^at  mir  eine 

golbene  U^r  tjere^rt/  my  sister  has  presented  me  with  a  gold  watch- 
SB&rmen/  to  warm,    ^en  ^affiee  m&rmen/  to  warm  the  coffee. 

JB.  All  verbs  compounded  with  the  prefix  be.    Ex. 

^Beantworten^*/  to  answer.    Sd)  ^aU  feinen  S3rief  beanttvocttt  (or  auf 

feinen  S3rief  geantwortet)/ 1  answered  his  letter. 
S3enu|en/  to  profit.    3c|)  i)ahc  3^ren  SHat^  benu|t/  I  profited  by  your 

advice. 
fßmaditn,  to  watch.    <Der  «^unb  bewacht  hai  «^aud/  the  dog  watches 

over  the  house. 
S3e»einen/  to  bewail,    di  beweinte  ben  S^ob  feiner  @attinn/  he  bewailed 

the  death  of  his  lady. 

Obs.  The  following  verbs,  beginning  with  be/  must  be  excepted,  viz. 

SStgegnen/  to  meet,  governs  the  Dative..  (See  page  467.) 
S3e^agen/  to  please.    (See  page  468.) 
SBe^arren/  to  persevere  in. 

^°  @enie^en  is  also  construed  with  the  object  in  the  Genitive.  (See 
page  464.) 

n  Spielen  is  also  construed  with  the  preposition  auf  and  the  name  of 
the  instrument  in  the  Dative.    (See  Ohs,  Lesson  C.) 

"  IXntworten  requires  the  person  in  the  Dative,  and  the  thing  with 
the  preposition  auf  in  the  Accusative.  Ex.  %^  werbe  3f^nen  auf  3$reQ 
Brief  antwotteni  1  ah«31  wasw«  ^o\a  letter. 
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fSt^e^ftif  to  insist  upon,  to  consist  of. 

C.)  Neuter  verbs,  when  a  determinate  time  or  measure  is  expressed» 
or  when  the  action  does  not  pass  over  to  the  object,  as : 

©e^en/  to  go.    @r  ging  eine  ^etle/  he  walked  a  mile. 

^dmpfen/  to  fight.     (Sinen  guten  ^ampf  fdmpfen/  to  fight  a  good  fight. 

0Uben#  to  speiJu    24  >^^be  eine  »erjt&nblic^e  ©prad^e^  I  speak  an  intel« 

ligible  language. 
Gleiten/  to  ride.    34)  ^^^^  ten  @d^tmmel  unb  mein  Später  ben  Suc^ö/ 1  ride 

the  white  and  my  father  the  chestnut  horse. 
®d)lafen/  to  sleep.    @r  fc^ldft  ben  gongen  Xa%/  he  sleeps  the  whole  day. 
©i^en/  to  sit.    (St  faf  eine  @tunbe/  he  sat  an  hour. 
SBtegen/ to  weigh.    @§  wiegt  einen  Rentner/ it  weighs  a  hundredweight. 

D.  The  verb  fe^n  also  requires  the  Accusative  when  a  determinate 
time  is  eicpressed.    Ex. 

Qt  roat  btefen  fü^orgen  Ui  mir/  he  was  this  morning  at  my  house. 
SBaren  @te  oorigen  ^onat  in  ^re6ben  ?    Were  you  at  Dresden  last 
month?  &c. 

E,)  Most  reflective  verbs,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  transitive 
v6rbs,  the  objective  case  of  which  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the 
nominative  (Lesson  LXXIL),  as : 

3d}  freue  miä^f  I  rejoice. 

^u  fd)&m{t  ^idjf  thou  art  ashamed. 

S3emü^en  ®te  ftc^  nidjtf  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble,  &c. 

F.)  Some  impersonal  verbs  (see  Obs,  A,  arid  B,  Lesson  LVin.),r 
as: 

@g  ^ungert  mtd^/ 1  am  hungry. 
@§  friert  i^n/  he  is  cold,  &c. 

G.)  The  following  verbs  govern  two  accusative  cases,  one  of  the 
person  and  another  of  the  object : 

«Reifen/  to  call,  to  order.  (Sr  i)ei^t  mid)  einen  9iarren/  he  calls  me  & 
fool.    SBer  i)at  ^icb  bag  ge^eif  en  ?  who  has  ordered  you  this  ? 

9iennen/  to  name,  to  call.  3(^  nenne  ti)n  meinen  greunb/  I  call  him 
my  friend. 

©gelten/    Uo  scold,  to  give  a  bad  name.     (5r  fd)alt  (fd)impfte)  i^nr 

@(l)impfen/ j     einen  SSetcüger/  he  called  him  a  cheat. 

For  the  verb  fleiben^  to  fit«  to  clothe,  see  Obs,  B.  Lesson  LXVIIL 
For  the  verb  f  ojlen/  to  cost,  see  Lesson  LXVIL 

Obs.  The  verb  lajfen^  to  let,  to  get,  to  order,  requires  the  person  in 
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the  Dative  or  Accusative,  accorciing  to  its  object  being  direct  or 
indirect.    Ex. 

SafTen  @te  mit  einen  S3rief  fc()ret6en^  order  a  letter  to  be  written  to  me. 
Saffen  ®te  mid^  einen  fiScief  ((^reiben/  let  me  write  a  letter. 

According  to  this  we  must  say : 

@c  lief  midb  feinen  Unwillen  empftnben/  he  made  me  feel  his  displeasure. 
@r  l&pt  mi6^  feine  "KhfiÖ^t  merSen/  he  makes  me  perceive  his  intention. 
Waffen  @ie  mid)  ho6)  ba§  fe^en/  pray  let  me  see  that. 
34  Wixhe  eS  ^(^  f&^len  (a{fen#  I  shall  let  you  feel  it. 
34  n?erbe  eS  @ie  wi|fen  laffen/ 1  shall  let  you  know  it. 

For  the  verb  le^ren^  to  teach,  see  Obs,  B.  Lesson  LXXIII. 

The  verb  liebf  ofen^  to  caress,  to  cherish,  is  by  some  authors  construed 
with  the  Dative,  by  others  with  the  Accusative  of  the  person. 

For  the  verbs  which  do  not  admit  the  particle  ju  before  the  Infini- 
tive, see  Obs.  B,  Lesson  XLIL 
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^ai  SBoiv  ober  SBer^dttnifwort. 

Prepositions  are  invariable.  They  are  used  to  express  the  different 
relations  between  the  words.  E,  g.  34  9^^^  in  1 1  meinem  S3ruber^  I  go 
tnih  my  brother.  &  xool^nt  bet  mit,  he  lives  with  me.  ^a€  S3ud> 
liegt  auf  bem  Sif^K/  the  book  lies  i^po»  the  table.  @te  reifen  n  a  (^ 
^utfc^lanb/  they  go  /o  Germany. 

Prepositions  are : 

1.  Either  radical  words,  as :  auf/  upon ;  mit,  with. 

2.  Or  derived  words,  as :  auf  er/  without,  derived  from  auö  9  n&(|}jlf 
next,  derived  from  na^>e/  near ;  j»if4jen/  between,  derived  from 
Smei. 

3.  Or  compound  words,  such  as :  an{latt/  instead  of,  composed  of 
an/  on,  near,  at,  and  @tatt/  place,  stead ;  btegfett,  on  this  side  of,  com- 
posed of  btefe  ©eite/  this  side ;  jenfett/  on  the  other  side  of,  composed 
of  jene  leitet  that  side.    {Obs.  B,  Lesson  III.) 

4.  Or  words  taken  from  other  parts  of  speech,  such  as :  wd^renb/ 
during,  taken  from  n>&^ren/  to  last ;  oerm69e/  by  virtue  of,  taken  from 
ISermbgen/  power,  faculty. 

Some  prepositions  govern  always  the  same  case,  others  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another  case. 


I. 


PREPOSITIONS  WHICH   ALWAYS    GOVERN  THE   GENITIVE. 


TCnfatt  or  ftatt/  instead  of. 

^eifeit/  on  this  side  of. 

3cnfeit/  on  the  further  side  of. 

«falben  or  l^alhtt^,  on  account  of. 

Xttfer^alb,  without,  on  the  out- 
side of. 

3nner^alb/  \nthin,  on  the  inner 
part  of. 


Oberhalb/  above,  on    the  upper 

part  of. 
Unterhalb/  below,  on  the  lower 

side  of. 
^raft/  by  the  power  of,  in  virtue 

of. 
Saut/  according  to,  conformably 

to. 


^  «^atben  is  used  when  the  case  which  it  governs  is  preceded  by  an 
article  or  a  pronoun ;  otherwise  falber  is  used,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
examples  hemfter 
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^ttteljl  or  vermittelft/  by  means 

of. 
Ungea(I)tet/  notwithstanding. 
Unweit  or  unfern/  near,  not  far 

from. 


fßetmbQe,  by  dint  of^  by  the  power 

of,  by  means  of. 
SB&^renb/  during. 
SSegen^  because  of,  on  account  of. 
Urn — miUen/  for  the  sake  of. 


Ohs.  A.  falben  and  falber  are  always  put  after  the  case  wfaidi 
they  govern.  When  l^alhin  is  used  with  the  genitive  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, the  letter  t  is  substituted  for  the  letter  v;  e.g,  meinethalben/  on 
my  account;  feinet^alben/  on  his  account;  except:  unfert^alben/  on 
our  account,  and  @uret^alben/  on  your  account,  where  the  letter  t  is 
added.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  LXXXII.) 

B.  SBegen  may  precede  or  follow  its  case.  Ex.  SBSegen  feinet  Slei^ 
fed  or  feines  gleif eö  wegen/  on  account  of  his  assiduity.  This  preposi- 
tion unites  with  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  m  the  same 
way  as  l^atben/  e.  g.  deinetwegen/  on  thy  account.  (See  Obs.  Lesson 
LXX3ÜI.) 

C.  Urn — ^willen  is  divided,  and  the  case  Tdiich  it  governs  is  always 
put  between  the  two  component  parts.  Ex.  Urn  beö  Siebend  wÜUn/ 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  This  preposition  is  combined  with  the  genitives 
of  the  personal  pronouna  like  falben  and  wegen/  e.g.  Urn  meinetwiU 
len/  for  the  sake  of  me. 

D.  Ungeat^tet  may  precede  or  follow  its  case.  Ex.  Ungead^tet 
feineö  9{eid)t^umö  or  feinef  9leid!)t^umö  u^gead^tet/  notwith- 
standing his  riches. 


EXAMPLES   PF  THB   PRBPOSITIONS    GOVERNING   THIfr  GENITIVE. 

@tatt  metner  ge^e  bu  t^/  go  thou  thither  instead  of  me..  2Cn  be:g 
Sörflen  ©tat t/  instead  of  the  prince.  Semonben.  an  ^inj)ed 
@tatt  annei^men/  to  adopt  some  one. 

^ieöfeit  bed  Sluffe«/  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Sen-felt  bee  ^&tMu 
on  the  other  side  of  the  l)ridge. 

^et  Steunbfd^iaft  ^albeni  on  account  of  friendslup.  2CUerd  fal- 
ber/ on  account  of  old  age.  ©einer  Slugenb  falben/  on 
account  of  his  virtue. 

2fu^er^alb  bet  ©tabt/  beyond  town.  @r  gel^t  aufer^alb  ber 
99^auetn  fpaiieteti»  uxÄ  \^  \1^1^^x^alt»  berfelben,  he  walks  out- 
side of  the  walls  oi  tVie  Xonvt^»  %äö. \*\T»sÄa  qI'öokbl.  ^  xqot  o  bets^ 
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fjaXty  b'CT  Straße/  tmb  iö:j  unterhalb  berfelben^  he  waaon  the 

upper  part  of  the  street,  and  I  on  the  lower  part  of  it. 
dt  mnf  fraftfdned'  2Cmte^  fo  ^nbeln>  in  virtue  of  his  office  he  is 

obliged  to  act  thutr. 
Caut  i^re«  SBriefct/  according  to  your  letter. 
SBermtttelji  feines  S3eiflanbe6/ by  means  of  his  assistance. 
Ungeachtet   feiner   (S^efd^i^lid^feit    or  feiner  ^efc^idltd^ifeit 

ungead^tet/  notwithstanding  his  ability,     ^effenungeadjitet/ 

notwithstanding  this. 
Unweit  bet  @tabt/not  far  from  town. 

SSermbge  bed  {Öniglid^en  JSefei^U/  by  power  of  the  royal  com- 
mand. 
Sffi&^renb    beg  JSriegeS/   during    the   war.     ^S^renb   meineg 

2Cufentl^a(td  in  S7erltn/  during  my  stay  in  Berlin. 
f0tanf(^5$ti9ntüeden  feinet  ^lci%c^,vinh  liebt  i^n  feiner  Sugenb 

wegen^  he  is  esteemed  on  account  of  his  industry  and  beloved  on 

account  of  his  virtue. 
Sl^un  @ie  ii  urn  meined  S^^unbed  n>ttlen/  do  it  fior  the  sake  of  my 

friendl 
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Tinh  out  of. 

TXjxftVf  out  of,  on  the  outside  of, 
except'. 

S5ci^  close  by,  by,  near,  with. 

Sinnen/ within*. 

QhxtQtQttit  towards;  so  as  ta  meet, 
opposed  to,  agunst,  contrary 
to. 

©egenäbet/  opposite  to. 

@em&$/ conformable  with,  accord- 
ing to. 

^SHt,  witb. 


J  [  together  with. 


^ammtt 

^ad^ft  afber,  to,  in  the  Erection  of, 

towards,  according' to. 
gtäd)ff/  next  to. 
Zvmhdjft,  nexfr  to,  nearest  to. 
®ett/  since. 

Sßovt,  from,  of,  by  (Latin  er,  a5). 
SSon— am  ) 

Son-auf,r^"*««^ 
3u/  to,  at,  on. 
3ut9iber/  against,  in  opposition  to. 


Obs,  A,  2Cufet  is  construed  with  the  Genitive  in  the  foUowing  ex- 
pression :  aufer^anbeö  fe^n/  to  be  out  of  the  country. 

^  Sliifle»  is  used  on^  in  reference  to  time»  as  mBs}\ua^A«&.Vi*^^& 
essmpleB  which  Mtem,. 
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JB.  Entgegen/  gegenüber^  gem&f^  and  iuwtber/ always  stand  immediately 
after  the  case  which  they  govern.  £z.  @r  ge^t  feinem  greunbe 
entgegen/  he  goes  to  meet  his  friend.  Qv  faf  mix  gegenüber/  he  sat 
opposite  me.  Sao  iji  mir  iuwiber/  that  is  contrary  to  me,  I  have  an 
aversion  to  that.    Syrern  SBunfc^e  gem&p/  according  to  your  wish. 

EXAMPLBS   OF   THE   PREPOSITIONS   GOVERlfINO   THE   DATIVE. 

34  fomme  auS  bem  ®arten/ 1  come  from  (out  of)  the  garden.  2Cu§ 
langer  @rfa^rung,  from  long  experience.  äSaö  ifi  aud  i^^m 
geworben  ?  what  has  become  of  him  ? 

(Sr  wo^nt  auf  er  ber  @tabt/  he  lives  out  of  town.  2Cuper  S^nen 
fehlte  9liemanb/  nobody  was  wanting  except  you. 

Qx  ifi  bet  mit/  he  is  with  me.  (St  {le^t  bn  mit/  he  stands  by  or  near 
me.  S3ei  ber  erflen  (S^elegen^eit  merbe  i^  @ie  befudien^  I  shall 
go  to  see  you  on  the  first  opportunity.  S3ei  biefen  SBorten/ 
at  these  words.  fi3ei  @eite  legen/  to  put  aside.  S3ei  Sage/ 
in  the  day-time.    S3ei  *^ofe  fe^n/  to  be  at  court. 

SBinnen  ac^t  Sagen  foU  btefed  gefd^e^en/ this  is  to  take  place  within 
eight  days.    S3innen  btefer  Seit/  within  this  time. 

2^  wo^ne  ber  ^trc^e  gegenüber/ 1  live  opposite  the  church. 

Semanben  mit  offenen  2Crmen  empfangen/  to  receive  any  one  with 
open  arms  {i.e.  very  amicably).  9)1  it  n?em  fpre4)en  @ie?  to  whom 
do  you  speak?  fO^it  kugeln  laben/  to  load  with  balls.  @tnb 
@te  mit  i^m  aufrieben  ?  are.you  satisfied  with  him  ?  ^it  einem 
@o^ne  nieberfommen/  to  be  confined  with  a  son.  SSaS  madden  ®ie 
mit  biefem  ©elbe?  what  do  you  do  with  this  money? 

IDie  SOlutter  nebfl  i^rer  Sod^ter/  the  mother  together  with  her 
daughter.  )Der  «f)auptmann  fammt  feinen  @olbaten/the  cap- 
tain together  with  his  soldiers. 

2ä)  ge^e  na4)  ber  @tabt/  I  go  to  town.  @r  fragt  nac^  S^ne»/ 
he  inquires  after  you.  @r  ^anbelt  nad)  ben  ®efe|en/  he  acts 
according  to  the  laws.  S^un  @ie  baö  na^  3$rem  ©efallem 
nac^  St)i^er  (S^emo^nl^eit/  do  this  according  to  your  pleasure, 
according  to  your  habit'. 

9ldd^fl  S)ir  ift  er  mir  ber  Siebfle/  after  you  it  is  he  whom  I  like  best. 
@r  faf  n&(^fl  i^r  or  i^r  iun&(^ß/he  sat  very  near  her. 

(Sr  ifi  feit  einem  9}tonate  ^ier/  he  has  been  here  this  month.  (See 
Lesson  LXVII.  and  Note  167,  Key.)    Sft  e«  fc^on  lange/  feitbem 


^  In  the  signification  of  according  to,  nadj)  may  eaually  be  placed 
after  its  case.     Ex.  "^JiUtm  ijixv^^^iue  nad)/  accoraing  to  all  ap- 
pearances; meinet  Ut\>tx^t>xq>>xxvo^  xv<x^.i  WÄ«t^Yö!^to  my  convic- 
tion; immtt  bet  ^a\t  xva4)iÄN««5^^u^\^\JU«w«t^. 
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@ic  meinen  »ruber  nid^t  sefc^en  ^at^en  ?  Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
my  brother*? 

2)er  Äönig  »on  granfrcid^/ the  king  of  France,  ©ie  Ä6niginn  oon 
(Snglanb/  the  queen  of  England,  ^d)  fomme  oon  meinem 
@dS)»a0er/  meiner  @d)W& gerinn/ 1  come  from  my  brother-in- 
law,  my  sister-in-law.  3*  5öi>c  aSielc«  »on  S^nen  gelernt/  I 
have  learnt  a  good  deal  of  you.  SJon  »em  iff  bie  SRebe?  of 
whom  do  you  speak  i 

SSon  meiner  Sugenb  an  (auf)/  from  my  youth  (upwards).  SSon 
biefem  2Cugenblicfe  an/  from  that  instant.     (See  Lesson  XCI. 

Obs.  C.) 

3(^  ging  ju  meinem  SBruber/  aber  fanb  i^n  nid^t  ju  ^aufe/ 1  went  to  my 
brother,  but  did  not  find  hun  at  home,  ©r  mo^nte  ^u  ^avii,  he 
lived  in  Paris.    (See  Lessons  XXVIIL  and  LVIIL) 

•ganblc  nie  ben  ®efe|en  jumiber/  never  act  against  the  laws.  (See  Les- 
son CIIL) 


in. 


PREPOSITIONS  WHICH   GOVERN   ONLY  THE   ACCUSATIVE. 


^Dur^/  through,  by,  by  means 

ot 
^ur'/  for. 
^egen  (gen)*/  to,  towards,  agiunst. 


^^"^'    1  without. 
@onber/j 

Um/  for,  around,  about. 

SBtber/  against,  in  opposition  to. 


EXAMPLES. 


^r  fu^r  bur(^  bte  @tabt/  he  drove  through  the  town.  )Durd)  fein 
€(elb  t)erfd)affte  er  ftc^  ®6nner  unt  ^reunbe/  by  means  of  his  money 
he  procured  protectors  and  friends.    (See  Lesson  C.) 


^  ^tit  must  not  be  mistaken  for  t>or.  We  can  say :  er  ifl  feit  einem 
3a^re  Iran!/  tobt/  he  has  been  ill,  dead  this  year;  but  not  er  ift  fett 
dnem  3a^re  geftorben/  for  that  would  signify,  he  has  been  dying  all  this 
year.  We  must  therefore  say :  er  i)l  uor  einem  3oij)re  geftorben/ he  died 
a  year  ago ;  er  war  oor  (not  feit)  jivei  3a^ren  ^ier/  he  was  here  two 
years  ago. 

*  @en  is  a  contraction  of  gegen/  and  used  only  in  poetry,  e.g.  ^\& 
f)oben  bie  2Cugen  gen  «^immel/  unb  flehten  i^n  urn  <^ü\\ct^^Ve;l^^ft^'^^^ 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  implored  its  aid. 
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@v  ding  far  feinen  SStuber  in  ben  ^rieg/  he  went  to  tiie  war  for 
his  brother,  gür  @ie  »at  ha^  eine  Jtl^m^dt/  that  was  a  trifle 
for  you.    (See  Lessons  LXIX.  and  LXXVIII.) 

©egen  ben  ®trom  fc^mimmen/  to  swim  against  the  stream.  Tag 
.£)au6  liegt  gegen  fBlox^tn,  gegen  «Dtittag^  gegen  2Cbenb/ 
the  house  is  exposed  to  the  east»  to  the  south,  to  the  west.  3^ 
fomme  gegen  2Cbenb/  I  shall  come  towards  evening.  (See 
Lessons  LXXV.  and  XCL) 

SBad  ift  ha^  £eben  o^ne  einen  greunb?  what  is  life  without  a 
friend?  @r  fann  nic^t  leben  o^ne  ^iö),  o|)ne  i^m  o^ne  ®te/ 
he  cannot  Uve  without  thee,  without  him,  without  you.  (See 
Lesson  C) 

/f;D(mniwr1t S)ü  f on-bet  ^nxfiftninh  ®vwm 
jDem  ^ob*  entgegen  fe^w*' 

''Then  wilt  thou  contemplate  death  without  fear  or  terror." 

Urn  hit  JCird)e/  urn  bie  @tabt  ge^en/  to  go  round  the  church,  round  the 
town.  SRingg  urn  mic^  blfil^te  bie  Statut/  nature  bloomed  around 
me.  @S  ijl  eine  f(^5ne  ®ac^  urn  ben  ^lti$,  industry  is  a  fine 
thing.  Urn  ben  anbern  ^ag/  every  second  day.  (See  Lessons 
Liy.,  LXXVIIL,  LXXXIL,  and  XCVUL) 

SQ$ag  t)aben  @ie  wiber  meinen  Sreunb?  what  have  you  against  my 
friend?  ^u  f&nbigefi  xoibet  &ottf  loiber  ^ie  &it\.t^tt  wibtv 
^ein  ©ewiffen/  thou  .sinnest  against  God,  against  the  laws, 
against  thy  oonscienoe.    (See  Lesson  XCI.) 


PKBP08XTI0N6   OOTBRNING  TAKIOUS    CASZS. 


1,  The  following  prepositions  govern  the  Genitive  and  the  Datioe, 


S&ngg 
(Entlang 


ns]-'""«- 


Stro|/  in  spite  of. 
3tffolge/  in  consequence  dL 


JCXAHPLBS. 


ßingö  bed  Sege&ior  l&ngd  bem  IBegey  along  the  road.    Zhn^i 
bei  ^eftabe^  at  llvTi^^  V)tT&  <^t^abt,  along  the  «hose.    "& 
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I&ngd  ben  Ufero  bed  dti)tiMh  he  travelled  along  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine.    (See  Lesson  C.) 

in  BnbHme  ebjie  entlang  is  often  employed  with  the  Genitive  or 
Accusative  instead  of  l&n^.    ^en  9Sed  entlang^  along  the  road. 

//  SSic  gotten  fd)on  ben  gangen  Züq  geiagt 
@nt(anj3  ^^^  fEBalbgebirgg/''  u.f.m. 

(^c^Uer.) 

"  Wc  had  already  hunted  the  whole  day 
Along  the  mountain  forest/'  &c. 

%xo^  be$  fd^lcd)te.n  ^zttcvi,  or  tro|  bem  f(^le$ten  SSetter  tfl 
er  ausgegangen^  he  went  out  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather.  %x.c  ^ 
alter  or  alien  ®efa^ren/in  spite  of  all  dangers. 

Obs.  In  elliptical  sentences  Stro^  is  considered  as  a  substantive  and 
always  construed  with  the  Dative.  Ex.  S«o|  hem/  ber  mir  n>iber« 
fti)tf  I  bid  defiance  to  him  who  shall  resist  me;  instead  of:  Sro|  fep 
bem  geboten^  n.f.m./ 1  defy  him,  &c. 

^tt^lge  governs  the  Genitive,  when  it  preeedes  its  case,  ^nd  the 
JDatiK»,ivhen  it  follows  it.  &  t^ot  biefeS  infolge  meines  2Cttftras: 
ged/  or  mein-tm  2Citftragt  sttfolge^  he  did  this  in  tK)n8equenee  v£ 
my  commission. 

Obs,  With  personal  pronouns  this  preposition  alway&foUows  its  case. 
Ex.  3^nen  sufolg^accdrdiogtoyQu. 


II.  Prepositions  governing  the  Dative  and  Accusative. 

• 

^I^hey  govern  the  Dative  "vi^en  rest  or  motion  in  a  statcaf  pemnment 
looaility  (t.«.  motion  within  a  place)  is  im^died;  ^and  4he  Aecnsative 
nAum  motion  -or  direction  from  one  place  or  object  to  another  'is  ex- 
pressed.   (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 


TCn/  on,  near  to,  against. 

2Cuf#  upon. 

^tntet/  behind. 

9leben/  beside,  at  the  side  of. 

VLehcxt  over,  above,  beyond. 


Unter/  under,  beneath,  among. 

3n>ifd)en/  between. 

SBot/  before,  ago  (Latin  ante  or 

coram), 
3n/  in  (Latin  in). 
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A.  Tint  with  the  Accusative,  expresses  direction  towards  a  person  or 
object,  but  where  there  is  no  entrance.    (See  Lesson  XXXII.) 

B.  2nt  with  the  Accusative,  expresses  direction  into  the  centre  or 
interior  of  a  place.    (See  Lessons  XXXI.  and  LXXXI.) 

C.  2Cuf/  with  the  Accusative,  expresses  direction  to  the  upper  part  of 
a  place.  Ex.  2Cufbad^a(i)  lletgen/  to  mount  upon  the  roof.  2Cuf 
also  governs  the  Accusative  in  the  signification  of  for,  Ex.  @r  (&ft 
fid)  auf  ben  ^Sinter  einen  neuen  ERocC  maä^tn,  he  gets  a  new  coat 
made  for  the  winter.  2(uf3emanben  warten^  to  wait  for  some  one. 
^r  ^at  mix  baö  Sßnä)  nur  auf  eine  ®tunbe  geliehen/  he  lent  me  the 
book  only /or  an  hour,  dv  t)ai  feine  2Cbceife  auf  ben  erflen  biefeg 
fDlonatd  fejlgefe^t/  he  fixed  his  departure /or  the  first  instant.  SSor« 
ratf^  auf  }oi^U  3a^re/  store  for  many  years.  2Cuf  is  also  em- 
ployed with  the  Accusative  when  it  may  be  explained  by  tn  consequence 
of,  according  to.  Ex.  TCiif  3^ren  fBt\ti)l,  at  your  command.  2Cuf  fein 
^oxt,  upon  his  word.  2(uf  3^re  IBerantwortung/  upon  your  responsi- 
bility. Say  also,  auf  Sweden  folget  @onnenf(i!)ctn/  auf  ben  SBtnter 
ber  (Sommer/  rain  is  followed  by  sunshine,  the  winter  by  the  summer ; 
iö)  f  omme  aufben^erbft^u  3^nen/ 1  shall  come  to  you  in  the  autumn ; 
and,  aufbieUnioerfit&t  gelten/  to  go  to  the  university.  (See  Lesson 
XXXIL) 

JD.  Ueber  governs  the  Accusative  when  it  signifies  on  the  subject  or 
matter  of  a  thing.  Ex.  Ueber  eine  Materie  td)retben/  to  write  on 
a  subject.  (Sr  i^at  ein  S3u(b  über  bie  9{ed)enfun{t  gefdjiriebem  he 
wrote  a  book  on  arithmetic.  (Sr  pvebtgte  ober  bag  @oangelium/ 
he  preached  on  the  gospel.  .It  is  the  same  when  this  preposition  ex- 
presses a  moral  superiority.  Ex.  ^DaS  ge^t  über  meinen  «^origont 
or  über  meinen  SSetfianb/  that  is  above  my  reach.  jDer  @(i)ö(er 
^e^t  niÖ^t  über  ben  S)2eifter/  the  scholar  is  not  above  the  master. 
(See  Lesson  LXXIX.) 


EXAMPLES. 

Dative.  Zn,  Accusative, 

jDte  SHetf)e  ift  an  mir^  it  is  my 

turn. 
Qt  avUiUt  an  feinem  Sßerf  e/  he 

is  occupied  with  his  work. 
Qx  r&d}te  fiö)  an  i^t,he  revenged 

himself  upon  her. 


^te  9{ei^e  fommt  an  mid^^  my 

turn  comes. 
@r  ge^t  an  bit  2Crbeit^  he  goes 

to  work. 
Sd)  f4)rieb  an  i^rcn  »ater^  I 

wrote  to  her  father. 
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Dative  2Cn 

@ie  1)aUn  f(^{ed)t  an  mir  ge^on« 
belt^you  behaved  badly  towards 
me. 

3»>eifeln  @ie  nl(^t  an  metner 
Sreunbfd)aft/  do  not  doubt 
my  friendship. 

@te  ^obcn  {ein  fftedjt  anii)m,  you 
have  DO  right  over  him. 

34  ne^me  S^^eil  an  3$ren  Set« 
bttifl  take  part  in  your  suffer- 
ings. 

^itftavh  an  ben  S3(attern^she 
died  of  the  small  pox. 

@d  liegt  nid)t  an  mir/  it  does  not 
depend  upon  me. 


{cont,).  Accusative. 

34)  n>erbe  mi^  beöwegen  an  @te 
galten/  I  shall  rely  upon  you 
concerning  it. 

3«^  i^abe  eine  S3itte  at;  ^ie^  I  have 
a  request  to  make  to  you. 

@r  lließ  ft(^  an  einen  @tein/  he 
knocked  himself  against  astone. 

3d)  benfe  immer  an  Sidji/ 1  think 
always  of  thee. 

SO?an  gewb^nt  ft(^  leitet  an  eine 
&a^tf  one  soon  gets  accus- 
tomed to  a  thing. 

Erinnern  @ie  ftd)  an  3|)r  SSer^ 
fprec^en/  remember  your  pro- 
mise. 


2Cuf. 


^ttf  mir  ru^t  bte  ganje  iaftt  the 
whole  burden  rests  upon  me. 

C^r  ijt  auf  ber  3agb/  auf  ber 
SHeife/  he  is  hunting,  on  a 
journey. 

3c6  befte^e/  bebarre  auf  meiner 
fDleinung/  I  persist  in  my 
opinion. 

@r  f)hlt  ^ä)  faum  auf  ben  S3ei« 
nen/  he  can  scarcely  hold  him- 
self upon  his  legs. 

©epn  ©ie  auf  S^rer  ^uO  be 
upon  your  guard. 


3(|)  xzd)m  auf  ben  S3eifal(  mei^ 
mi  äSorgefe^ten/ 1  reckon  upon 
the  approbation  of  my  superior. 

@r  ge^t  auf  bie  3a9b/  he  goes 
to  hunt. 

(ii  fommt  auf  iDid^  an/  that  de- 
pends upon  thee. 

2^  lege  mid^  auf  hit  SBiffcn« 
fdS)aften/ 1  apply  myself  to  the 
sciences. 

3(1^  ftä^e  mtd^  auf  )Did!)/  I  lean 
upon  thee. 


4>inter. 


@r  lle^t  Winter  ber  Z^fkx,  he 
stands  behind  the  door. 

<SrladE)t  Winter  meinem  $Hu(ten/ 
he  laughs  at  me  when  my  back 
is  turned. 


^teUe  hxä)  Winter  bie  Z^üx, 
place  thyself  behind  the  door. 

Sßirf  hai  |)apier  Winter  ben 
@4ranf/ throw  the  paper  be« 
hind  the  press« 


FBZFonnoss  govkmsct^ 


ür  fs#  mhtm  mit,  iKr#  3|Bear     Cktm 
jon;  ci:  foab  oi^  fiiii  mtbtn         near  ne 


aetBCB 


f* 


ai(^2)i^ 


(iMdaonfadlHrtradb).  bvytiie 


llcbrr. 


Bdliß  mthtm  fciaeB 


<l(  »»(at   fiber   mU^  ke  lives  j  Gr  |^  f4  ibcs  ai4  amfrbe 

abore  me.  }       makes  game  of  me. 

dt  fifief  iber  bmi  tcfrs  da,  |  34  |aW  bic  Xmf4t  ibes 


wfailiUBadiaf  he  fen  Mif  f  p. 
2)a<  Ocm&Ibc   ^sgt  6brr  ber 

2^6r#   6bfr   brat    Cpirgcl^ 

the  pictuze  is  pbeed  orer  the 

door,  orer  the  looldog-ghns. 
a<  fd^bt  fin  eoBÜtn  fiber  bcr 

Gtabt/  a  stona  has  gathefcd 

orer  fhe  town. 
€^  Hf^m  immrr  fiber  ben  Sfi^ 

4erti/  yoa  are  quite  a  book- 

worm. 


I  have  conknilofcr 
4^aB9e   bo»    9era&Cbe   fiber  bie 

Z^üvr   fiber    bea    €piegel# 

pbce  the  picture  orer  the  door« 

orer  the  looking-glaas. 
Der  ^egea   loanae   fiber  t>i^ 

msja  blesmg  ooBK  to  thee. 

Qt  febt  ^4  fiber  XlUi  (innesi 
he  is  abore  min^og  any  thing. 


ttnter. 


(Sv  fle^t  unter  mir/ he  is  under 
me. 

Unter  ber  Saroe  ber  grennb« 
f d^ft#  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship. 

Zit  fßbQd  ttnter  bem  ^tninie(# 
the  birds  beneath  the  heavens. 

ttnter  anbern  ^eift  eg/ amongst 
other  things  they  say. 

äßelfc  ben  Solfe^ba«  onter  bem 
3o(bc  eiat^S^ranaenlebt!  woe 
•o  tba  pwf^  ^^  Uva  under 
-niM  of  B  tynat 


34  re^ne  (55(Ie)i^n  nnter  meine 

S  re  n  n b  e/ 1  count  him  amongst 

myficienda. 
^Der  »oblt^fitige  t^eOt  ®elb  nnter 

bie  lCrmen#  the  generous  man 

distributes  money  amongst  the 

poor, 
ttnter  bie  TCugen    fommen/  to 

appear  before  one. 
ttnter  ^it  ttntt  bringen/  to  di- 

Tu^e. 
stelle   jDi4  nnter  ben  S3anmr 

place  thyself  osder  the  tree« 
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JDaiive.  3n>if4 

@ie  faf  imtfd!)en  mir  unb  htm 

Sremben/  she  sat  between  me 

and  the  stranger, 
^epen  @{e  9Üd!)tec  gmif^en  und 

betben/  be  judge  between  us. 


@d  tffc  ein  ato0er  Untecfd^ieb  iwU 
fd)en  bem  ^atto  unb  bem 
2CccufatiO/  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  Dative 
and  the  Accusative. 


I  en.  Accusalwe, 

(Sc  trat  itütf^en  mt4  unb  t^n^ 
he  stepped  between  me  and 
him. 

@r  fe|te  ben  @tu^l  &n)ifdE)en  b{» 
bet  ben  Si{4e^  he  placed  the 
chair  between  the  two  tables. 

SBenn  bie  Glebe  gn)if(^en  bte 
@onne  unb  ben  S){onb  tvjiti 
fo  entließt  eine  fOlonbftnflernif/ 
when  the  earth  passes  between 
the  Sim  and  the  moon  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  takes  place. 


things. 


jDingen^  above 


aU 


or. 


S^r  S3i(b  f(^bt  mit  ftetg  oor  ben 
2C  u  0  e  n^  her  picture  is  constantly 
before  my  eyei. 

Gr  fiQt  voc  htm  «^aufei  he  sita 
before  the  house. 

(Sr  flanb  oot  mir  auf/  he  stood 

up  before  me;  er  na^m  ben  *^ut 

t}or  mit  ab/  he  took  off  his  hat 

to  me. 
ett)etbardftd^t>ot  feinem  Sein»     ($t  ttat  oot  mi(6/  oot  IDi^oor 

be/  he  hid  himself  from  his         ^ie/ he  stepped  before  mci»  be« 

enemy.  |       fore  thee,  before  you, 

3n. 


2>ie  $fexb«  9.0c  b.en  SBagen  fiKiii« 
nen/  to  put  the  horses  to  the 
carriage. 

^üte  ^\^t  baf  H  nic^t  00 1  Vxt 
C^ten  )Deineö  SSaterS  fommej 
take  care  that  thy  father  does 
not  hear  of  it. 

@t  ftettte  ft(^  oot  ben  ©piegei/ 
he  placed  himself  before  the 
glass. 

(Sr  führte  mi^  oot  ben  Eingang 
bed  «^aufefi/  he  conducted  me 
to  the  entrance  of  the  houae. 


Qt  ijtim  ®arten/  he  ia  in  the 

garden. 
@t  ge^t  in  bet  ©tube  auf  unb 

9iht  he  walks  up  and  down  Ibe 

room. 
24  Ictbe  mi^  in  i()m  geirrt/  I 

have  been  mistaken  in  him, 

@te  llanb  in  tiefen  ^ebanlen/ 
she  stood  in  deep  thought(s). 


3(%ge6e  in  ben  @^arten/  Igointo 

the  garden. 
@ie  ge^t  in  Ht  ®d^ule/  she  goes 

to  school. 

@ie  flt(|)t  I3lumen  in  ben  JCtans/ 
she  puts  flowers  in  the  garland 
(makes  a  gaiiand  of  flowers). 

@ie  vetfiel  in  tiefe  6(ebanfen# 
she  fell  into  a  profound  medl* 
tation* 


I  i  2 
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Dative. 


3n  (eont). 


Accusative, 


Sd)  lefe  bie  Znttoctt  in  3t)ren 

TCugen/  I  read  the  answer  in 

your  eyes. 
Qx  toivh  in  einem  fDtonate  aU 

reifen/  he  will  leave  in  a  month. 
(Sr^ateS  in  einer  ®tunbe  t)cr^ 

fertigt/  he  finished   it  in  an 

hour. 


^ie  Sf)r&nen  traten  i^r  in  hit 

2Cu  ge  n/  the  tears  came  into  her 

eyes. 
;Da6   fdirt  in   bie  Tin^tn,  that 

strikes  the  eye.. 
S4  fe^e  mein  SSertrauen  in  ^Dic^i 

in  @ie/ 1  place  my  confidence 

in  thee^  in  you. 


COMPOUND   PREPOSITIONS. 

Compound  prepositions  must  he  divided,  and  the  case  which  the  pre- 
position governs  placed  hetween  the  two  component  parts.  (See  Lesson 
XCI.)    The  most  important  of  these  prepositions  are  the  following : 

3(uf    —  lo«#  upon. 


«inter  ~t,er/    ]  ^fter,  behind. 

«^tnter  —  bretm) 

Ueber  —  ^er/  upon. 

Ueber  —  »eg/  over. 

Urn  —  ^er/ around. 

Um  —  wiHtnt  for  the  sake  of. 


Unter  —  toeg/  under. 

^""-""'1  from,  since. 
Son  —  ouf,)        ' 

»on  -  «liAf^^ 

Son  —  ^er/J 

JBor  —  ^er/ before. 

SSor  —  ^in/  in  front  of. 

85or  —  wog/  before  —  away. 

&c.  &c. 


EXAMPLES. 


@r  ftürjte  auf  mi4  Mt  he  sprang  upon  me. 

34  lief  auf  i^n  JU/ 1  ran  towards  him. 

ISir  gingen  na4)  ber  @tabt  ju/  we  walked  towards  the  town. 

fSSir  gingen  Winter  ber  SReiterei  (er  (ober  brein)/  we  followed  the  cavalry. 

Qv  fiel  ober  mid^  i)tx,  he  fell  upon  me. 

^ie  ^ugel  ging  aber  meinen  ^opf  m^t  the  ball  passed  over  my  head. 

@ie  ftanben  um  ben  SBagen  (er/  they  stood  around  the  carriage. 

2d)  t^ahz  eg  um  3(re0  «^errn  S3ruber§  mtUen  gctf)an/ 1  did  it  for  the  sake 
of  your  brother.    (See  Lesson  LXXXIL) 

jDa$  SBaffer  l&uft  unter  ber  S3rucfe  n^eg/  the  water  flows  under  the 
bridge. 

li^on  meiner  3ugenb  an  (auf)/  from  my  youth  up ;  t)on  nun  an/  hence- 
forward; Don  biefem  2(ugenblicte  an/  from  that  moment.  (See 
Obs.  C.  Lesson  XCL) 

(Sr  fc^rieb  mir  oon  S3erlin  ani,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Berlin. 

SSon  Tilttxt  (er/  from  all  antiquity. 

d^r  ging  OOt  mir  (eri  he  walked  before  me. 


OBSEBTATIONS. 
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dv  fteat  fid)  oor  ben  SBagen  ^tn/he  places  himself  in  front  of  the  carriage. 
®te  tiefen  t)or  mir  mcgf  they  ran  away  before  me. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

A.  When  in  English  a  relative  pronoun  is  understood,  the  preposi- 
tion may  be  put  quite  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  German,  where  a  transposition  of  the  preposition  is  not  allowed^. 
Ex.  ^er  ^ann,  oon  tüzl6)zm  i^  fprad)^  the  man  I  spoke  of  (for,  the  man 
of  whom  I  spoke),  ^ie  @te(ten/  auf  bie  cr  ftc^  Uiit^t,  the  passages  he 
refers  to  (instead  of,  to  which  he  refers). 

B.  Nor  is  the  preposition  transposed  with  interrogative  pronouns, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  English.  Ex.  91  a d^  »em  fragen  @te? 
whom  do  you  inquire  after?  gür  we  n  ^aben  @ie  biefe«  SBuc^  gefauft? 
Whom  did  you  buy  this  book /or  f  S3  on  wem  ^aUn  @ie  e$  belom^ 
men  ?     Whom  did  you  receive  it  from  ? 

C.  When  the  same  preposition  belongs  to  several  nouns,  connected 
by  one  of  the  conjunctions  unb/  and,  ober/  or,  or  not  connected,  it  may 
either  be  repeated  before  each  noun,  or  be  placed  only  before  the  first. 
Ex.  lOuxd)  Sift/  SSetrug  unb  S3err&t^eret/  or :  burd^  Sijl/  burd)  SBetrug  unb 
^urd)  S3err&t^erei/  through  cunning,  fraud,  and  treachery.  But  when 
the  substantives  are  connected  by  other  conjunctions,  the  preposition 
must  be  repeated  before  each  of  them.  Ex.  @ntweber  burd)  ®üte  ober 
burd)  ©iwalt,  through  goodness  or  force,  ^eber  burd)  @öte  no(^  burd^ 
Strenge/  neither  through  mildness  nor  severity. 

D.  It  is  incorrect  to  use  two  prepositions  one  after  another.  Say  there- 
fore :  t4  f  omme  oom  «£>aufe/ 1  come  from  home,  and  never :  t}on  3U/  u.f.w. 

E.  Some  phrases  require  a  preposition  in  German  without  de- 
manding one  in  English,  and  vice  versa. 

1.  The  following  are  the  same  in  English  and  in  German. 


He  is  on  my  bide. 

On  both  sides. 

To  be  on  the  road,  on  the  journey. 

To  go  on  a  journey  (to  set  out). 

To  lean  on  one's  elbow. 
On  my  word,  on  my  honour. 
To  grow  out  of  fashion. 
To  work  by  candlelight. 
By  moonlight. 


©r  ijl  auf  meiner  ©eite. 
2Cuf  beiben  ©eiten. 
2(uf  bem  Sßege/  auf  ber  SReife  fe)on. 
®i^  auf  ben  SSeg/  auf  bie  Steife 

madden  or  begeben. 
@td^  auf  ben  @(bogen  jlä^en. 
2Cuf  mein  fBcxt,  auf  @^re. 
2Cu6  ber  ^obe  fommen. 
S3ei  Si(^t  arbeiten. 
S3eim  !0{onbfd&ein. 


'  The  preposition  must  however  not  be  mistaken  for  a  part  of  a 
separable  compound  verb,  which  in  simple  tenses  must  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  Ex.  3^  fd^lug  bie  mir  überfd^icf ten  ©efc^enfe  a\xi, 
I  refused  the  presents  which  were  sent  to  me. 
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TiU  tea  o'dock. 

Through  much  entreaty  (by  dint 

of  entreaties). 
To  live  tn  Paris,  in  London,  tsi 

Beriin. 
To  pat  one's  hand   imio  one's 

pock^» 
TobemthelAieati«. 
To  ha?«  something  tu  one's  head. 
To  put  tn  practice  (to  execute). 
To  keep  tn  check. 
In  many  respects. 
In  pknty,  tn  quantity« 
Leave  me  tn  peace. 
Daphne  was  transformed  into  a 

laurel  tree. 
He  threw  his  hat  tn  the  air. 
/n  jest  (/or  jest). 
This  drawing  was  done  with  a  pen, 

with  a  pencil. 
This  embroidery  was  done  with  a 

needle. 
With  open  arms. 
To  point  some  one  out  with  the 

finger. 
With  an  one's  strength. 
The  man  with  the  large  nose«     • 
A  cravat  with  lace. 
To  advance  with  long  steps. 
To  load  with  gifts,  praise,  favours. 

He  armed  himself  with  a  sword, 
a  pistol,  a  lance,  with  patience, 
courage,  &c. 

A  picture  ornamented  with  dia- 
monds, a  watch  set  with  pearls. 


To  strike  with  the  hand,  to  kick 

iM^the  foot. 
To  work  with  i\iA\idfML 

It  18  all  O'ver  toith^^xon. 
Away  with  this  buAnew. 


Si«  )c^n  U^. 
jDu(4  oiele«  iBittcn. 

3n  Varid/  in  bonbon/  in  SSerlin 

lebe«. 
3»  bie  Saf4e  sreifeiL 

3  m  S^tcr  fe9n. 

Qttoai  im  Ginne  ^ben. 

3n<  $8k(!fe^n. 

3  m  3aume  fytUtn. 

3n  oieten  Etüden. 

3n  SRenee. 

£affen  ®te  mi4  in  Stieben. 

^p^ne  »urbe  in  einen  Lorbeer* 

bäum  oenoanbelt. 
dt  n^arf  feinen  «£)ut  in  ^ie  £uft. 
3  m  @4erie/im  Spaffe. 
^efe  3ei(i()nung  tfl  mit  bet  ^tUx, 

mit  bet  !B(eifebet  gema(!^t. 
jDiefe  ^ttdeui  ift  mit  bet  9tabel 

geatbeitct  »orben. 
9)1  it  offenen  2(tmen. 
!0lit  Urn  Singer  auf  Semanben 

seiden. 
fDtit  aUet  ©euxtlt. 
S)et^ann  mit  bet ^to#en  9lafe. 
©in  ^Utud)  mit  @pii^ 
&id^  mit  gtofen  @4^en  nol^ 
^it  &ütitn,  eobfptöc^n/  ©unft^ 

besetgungen  fibet^&ufen. 
@t  ben^affnete  ftd)  mit  einem  2)e« 

geiif  einer  ^iftole,  einet  Zattitt 

mit  ©ebulb/  fOInt^/  n.f.m. 
(Sin  mit  ^amenten  gefc^möffte« 

portrait/  eine  mit  perlen  br» 

fe^te  U^r.     (See  9^  Lesson 

XCV.,  and  Notes  272  &  302. 

Key.)    . 
!Olit  ber  ^anb/  mit  htm  ^t 

WaQtn,  ftof  en. 
$01  it  htm  iCopfe  arbeiten. 
f&iV^  ^^i  mit  i^. 


DT  both:  liAx&UÄ&m. 
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To  assist  one  mth  deed  »nd 
counsel. 

With  a  good  conscience. 

To  bear  with  patience. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  this 
young  man. 

After  two  months  * 

Without  my  knowledge. 

Under  the  date  of  the  first  instant. 

I  hav;e  he«rd  it  from  sevaial  per- 
sons. 

He  come»  from  Farii. 

From  tiere  to  Vienna. 

From  time  to  time. 

From  house  to  house. 

I  come/rom  home. 

He  eameyVom  mj  brother. 

From  morning  till  evening. 

From  the  very  bottom  (fundamen- 

To  sunmion  Itfore  a  eonni;. 

To  go  to  bed,  to  table. 

To  invite  to  dinner. 

To  give  occasion  to  somethix^. 

To  iniate  to  dinner  or  to  supper. 

To  work  one's  self  to  death. 
To  take  someÜiing^o  heart. 
To  have  a  rij^^ht  to  something. 
Success  to  you  /  (God  speed  yon 

weUI) 
To  lie  invited  to  a  wedding. 
To  have  a  oompetency  to  live  on. 
Happiness  to  the  king  (lox^  live 

the  king!) 
To  fall  to  one^s  lot  or  share. 


Semantem  mit  fHai^  unb  Z^at 

bcifte^a. 
^it  gutem  (S$en)tffen. 
^it  ©ebulb  ertragen. 
S*  Un  mit  biefcm  jungen  SKen^ 

fd&en  fe^c  jufdeben. 
^a^  5tt)et  !Dle9aten. 
£)^ne  mein  Sßiffen. 
Unter  bem  ccften  biefeS  (SKonatg). 
3c6  i^abe  el  »on  me|)tiie;rn  ^erfoiiea 

gehört. 
Qi  iomml  Don  ^a"^. 
S3  on  ^tec  nac^fSien. 
SSon  3eit3u3eit. 
IBett  ^auljut^aus. 

@c  {am  9«a  «mem  Britbec 
S3om  fD^orgen  bt§  auf  ben  2(benb. 
S^on  (§$runb  auö. 

S3  or  ®eri4)t  belangen  (fotb^rn). 
3u  SBctte/  5U  SSifc^)e  gelten. 
3tt^f(i)e  laben, 
©elegeni^jeit  $u  @tn)a$  geben. 
3um  ^ittag^  ober  2Cbenbbrob  ein« 

laten. 
3u  ®a|!t^en. 
^i^  IVL  Sobe  arbeiten. 
(S,txoat  iu  ^r^en  ne|)men. 
@in  ERedit  su  €tn>a6  |aben. 
®lüce  3  u ! 

^u  einer  •&o<!^eit  gebeten  mcrben« 
3u  leben  ;^abym. 
Q^tücf  SU  bem^bnigel 

3u  S^eil  n^erben. 


2.  In  the  following  phrases  the  German  prepositions  are  not  the 

same  as  in  English. 

The  preposition  about  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  Ux.    Ex. 
I  ham ao  moBef  ^laxut  me.  |  34 ^Utfk^^Vf>  '^ei  mic 

i.)  %y  gegen.   lEk. 
It  was /2^^/x^  J3%b^.  I  @^Yoat  Qt^txv')K^iXiX>* 
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c.)  by  in.    Ex. 


He  is  somewhere  about  the  house. 
What   do   they   cry   about   the 
streets  ? 


@r  ift  irgenbwo  im  «^aufe. 
^Skii  ruft  man  in   hm  ©trafen 
au6? 


rf.)  by  rait.    Ex. 
To  be  about  any  thmg.  |   9Xit  (Stwat  U\d}hftiQt  fe^n. 


e.)  by  fiber.    Ex. 


There  are  divers  opinions  about 

it. 
He  was  jeered  about  his  comical 

figure. 


(St  g^bt  b  a  r  fi  b  e  r  t)erf4)iebene  SRei« 

nungen. 
^an  ma4te  tt((  ö  b  e  r  feine  f  omtf(^e 

©eflalt  lufHg. 


/.)  by  um.    Ex. 


His  friends  were  about  him. 
To  take'^a  turn  about  the  town. 


@eine  Sreunbe  waren  um  t^n. 
(Sinen  ©ang  um  bie  @tabt  mad)en. 


ff,)  by  wegen.    Ex. 


I  shall  speak  to  him  about  that 
business. 


^d)  werbe  wegen  btefer  ©ad^e  mit 
i^m  f|>ce(^en. 


The  preposition  according  to  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  nadj).    Ex. 


To  dress  according  to  the  fashion. 
According  to  the  eyesight. 
According  to  his  wish. 
According  to  your  orders. 
According  to  his  mind. 
To  live  according  to  one's  fancy. 


@td)  nad)  ber  !Olobe  fleiben. 
91  ad)  2Cugenmaf. 
^ad)  feinem  5QSunfd)e. 
^ad)  S^rem  S3efe^le. 
91  ad)  feinem  ©inne  («^opfe). 
91  ad)  feinem  JCopfe  leben. 


6.)  by  various  expressions.    Ex. 


According  to  custom. 
Tb  go  according  to  the  times. 
According  as  you  deserve. 
According  as  they  shall  see  occa- 
sion. 


SBie  e6  bee  ®ebrau4  mit  fid)  bringt, 
©id)  in  3eit  unb  Umfidnbe  fc^icten. 
Se  nad)bem  @te  eg  oerbienen. 
3n  fo^ern  pe  e6  fd)i(fli(^  ober  rat^* 
fam  ffnben  werben. 


The  preposition  against  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  an.    Ex. 


To  dry  a  thing  against  the  fire. 
The   picture  hangs  against  the 
wall. 


@twa$  an  bem  Seuer  trocfnen. 
jDa<  ®emdlbe  ^&ngt  an  berSRauer. 
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b.)  by  mit.    Ex. 


To  do  something  against  one's 
inclination. 


@twa6  mit  S(Btbern)i(len  t^um 


c.)  by  t)or.    Ex. 


To  keep  on  one's  guard  against 
some  one. 


@td)  901;  Semantem  ^fiten. 


The  preposition  amongst  is  rendered : 

fl.)  by  mit.    Ex. 
Thou,  Lord,  art  amongst  them.      |  ^U/  ^ert/  bift  mit  il^nen 

b.)  by  unter.    Ex. 


To  receive  some  one  amongst  the 

number  of  his  firiends. 
Amongst  the  niunber  of  the  dead. 
Amongst  other  employments. 
He  rushed  amongst  the   naked 

swords. 


Semonben  unter  tie  ^ai)l  feiner 

Sreunbe  aufnehmen. 
Unter  bee  3a^I  ber  lobten. 
Unter  anbern  (^efd)&ften. 
@c  jlur^te  ftd)  unter  bie  entbl5ften 

(Sd^merter. 


The  preposition  at  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  an.    Ex. 


There  is  some  one  at  the  door. 
To  be  at  the  window. 
At  the  end  of  the  year. 


di  ift  Semanb  an  ber  Zf^üv. 
2Cn  hzm  (am)  genftec  flehen. 
2Cm  (Snbe  beg  Sai^jreS. 


5.)  by  auf.    Ex. 


To  be  at  the  point  of  death. 

At  Easter,  at  Midsummer. 

At  my  risk. 

At  my  command. 

At  once. 

il/  random. 


2Cuf  ben  Sob  franf  fepn. 

2Cuf  Djlern,  auf  So^anni«. 

2Cuf  meine  ©efai^r. 

2Cuf  meinen  S3efe]^l. 

2Cuf  einmal/  auf  ber  ^telTe. 

2Cuf6  ©erat^emo^l,  auf  gut  ®Iü(!. 


t.)  by  bei.    Ex. 


They  are  at  table. 

To  take  some  one  at  his  word. 

To  be  at  hand. 

ij^  his  departure. 

At  these  words  he  wept. 


®te  ffnb  bei  Sifd^e. 

Semanben  beim  SBorte  galten. 

S3  ei  ber  ^anb  fepn. 

S3ei  feiner  2Cbreife. 

S3ei  biefen  SBorten  meinte  er. 


At  a  shilling  a  bushel. 


rf.)  by  for.    Ex. 

I  ©en  ©d^effel  for  einen  ©d^iW«^ 
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At  the  battle  of 


At  break  of  day. 
To  sell  at  a  loss. 


At  the  noise  he  awoke. 
At  table. 


At  what  o^ciook  i 
At  six  o'clock. 
At  the  sixth  hour. 
Atnaäsai^L 


At  the  sound  of  tbe  irompets  and 

kettk-druBa. 
At  the  sound  of  the  cannon. 


e.)  by  is.    Eoc 

I  3n^er@<l^a($t6ei&ü6en. 

/.)  by  ndt.    Ex. 

!D{it  @(^ben  verlaufen. 

g,)  by  über.    Ex. 

j  Ueber  bem  thvm  ermad^te  er. 
I  Ueber  Sif^. 

h.)  bytrai.    Ex. 

Umiokoicdl^? 
Urn  fe^d  Ubr. 
Urn  bie  fed)6te  ®tunbe. 
tttii  ^DtttUta(iAL 

i.)  by  unter.    Ex. 

Unter  S^xnpeten«  imb  ¥^u!ena 

f(^ 
Unter  Söfung  ber  JCanonetL 

*.)  by  Don.    Ex. 


I  was  surprised  at  this  news. 


To  lie  at  anchoE. 


He  lives  at  Paris. 
He  is  not  at  home. 
At  the  commencement. 
At  the  same  hour. 
At  the  same  time. 


3d)  bin  0 on  biefer  ^a^vi^t  öberi: 
rafcbt  loorben. 

/.)  by  »or.    Ex. 

]  S3  0  r  2Cn!er  liegen. 

m.)  byju.    Ex. 

@r  n^o^nt  ^u  ^axU, 

@r  ijl  ni^t  ju  .^ufe. 

3u  2Cnfan9. 

3u  berfetben  or  jur  felben  ^tunbe. 

3u  gleid)er  3ei^ 


The  preposition  bbsidb  or  bbsidbs  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  auf  er.   Ex. 


There  was  nobody  besides  those 

two. 
Beside  the  misenes  «f  «or. 
Besides  ihsL 


2(u$ec  biefen  beiden  mar  Stiemoiib 

2Cuf er  ben  Unf&Oeii  M  Stxu^ti. 
2Cufer  biefenu 


'"i  doim  betide  me. 


b,)  by|U.    Ex. 

I  ®e^en@ieft(^  3U  mir* 
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The  preposition  by  is  reodered: 


a.)  by  an.    Er. 


To  perceive  a  thing  by  a  person's 

countenance. 
To  know  a  person  6y  his  speech. 


Semanbem  Qtxoai  an  bet  ^Unz 

anfr^en. 
3emanben  an  ber  6))ca(l^  nUns 

StCIL 


b,)  by  mit.    £z. 


He  enriched  himself  by  my  losses. 


<St  ^t  ftd^  mit   bem   Uxeid)txU 
too«  iö)  oerloiren  ^i^. 


e.)  by  nad).    Ex. 


To  sell  ^  the  ell,  by  weight. 


91  a  (^  ber  @Ue/  bem  ©en^td^te  oer^ 
fottfea. 


To  inereMe  by  one  half. 
Dearer  by  four  crowns. 


i2.)  by  um.    Eil 

Um  bie  *&&Ifte  «erme^tcxu 
Um  t)ter  Scaler  tfieurer. 

e.)  bj  twn.    Ex. 


He  has  seen  this  part  flayed  by 

Lekain  and  Tabaa. 
He  IB  esteemed  by  every  one,  and 

beloved  by  all  those  mho  know 

him. 
He  is  despised  and  haled  2y  all 

good  persons. 
Hred  by  Hkm  journey. 


@r  ^at  biefe  StoUe  oon  €efata  «itt 

Don  Salma  fipielen  fe^n. 
@t  «oirb  Don  Sebecmaim  d£ad}tet 

unb  Don  TCSen  geliebt/  bie  i^n 

fennen. 
@r  mirb  t)on  alien  e^rft^en  Sette: 

ten  oerad^tet  unb  gei^aft 
S3  on  ber  SReifc  mSbe. 


/O  ^yso.  Ek. 

Byhidt  I  Sttt^lfte. 

The  preposition  po«  » lendeved : 

a.)  by  anf.    Ex. 
Forever.  ]  Trimmet. 

b.)  by  mit    Ex. 
To  look /or.  I  SKitbenTCugenfttcJeo. 

c)  by  lun.    Ex. 


To  buy  for  zoady  monesy. 
For  bonour's  aake. 
To  ay  Jor  yengeMwe. 


Urn  boares  ®elb  Saiden. 
@<  tfl  nm  bie  @$re  51t  t^nu 
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d,)  hj  unter.    Ex. 


You  will  not  have  it  for  less  than 
ten  crowns. 


@te  mxUn  e6  nidjit  unter  se^n 
Zi)aUt  be!  ommen. 


To  weep  for  joy. 
To  be  out  of  one's  mind  for  joy 
(to  be  wild  with  joy). 


e.)  byoor.    Er. 

fß  or  greube  weinen. 

9$  or  Sreube  auf  er  f!c^  fe^n. 


To  take  the  measure  for  a  dress. 
To  take  for  a  wife. 


/.)  by  su.    Ex. 

^ad  ^af  3U  einem  bleibe  nt^f 

men. 
3ur  grau  nehmen. 


The  preposition  from  is  rendered  : 

a .)  by  an.    Ex. 
He  hindered  me  from  writing.       |  @r  ^tnberte  mi4  am  @(^retben. 

b,)  by  aud.    Ex. 


He  is  from  Dresden. 

From  France. 

From  his  own  impulse. 

A    quotation    from    Aristotle's 

Poetics. 
It  is  clear  from  Scripture. 
From  hate. 

From  mental  conviction. 
From  a  nobler  cause. 


@r  ifl  au6  Bresben. 

2Cud  granfrei^). 

2(  u  6  eigenem  2(ntriebe. 

@ine  ©teUe  au6   ber  ^oetif  beg 

2(rtjloteled. 
@6ifl!(arau6ber®d^rtft. 
2(u6  ^af. 

2Cu6  innerlid()er  Ueberaeugung. 
2Cu6  einer  ebleren  Urfadie. 


c.)  bynadS).    Ex. 


From  his  dress*  he  seemed  to  have 

been  a  soldier. 
Two  months  from  that  time. 


©einer  ^(eibung   nac^   fd^ten  er 

©olbat  gewefen  5U  fe^n. 
91  ad)  3wei  SO^onaten. 


d,)  byoor.    Ex. 
He  does  not  hide  any  thing  from  I   @r  verbirgt  ^id}H  Dor  mir. 


me. 


The  preposition  in  is  rendered  : 

a.)  by  an.     Ex. 

I  have  (find,  lose)  in  you  {in  him)      S<%  ^aht  (finbe/  oerliere)  an  Sfjnett 
a  faithful  friend.  (an  i^m)  einen  getreuen  greunb. 

To  surpass  some  one  in  courage.       3emanben  an  ^nt^  übertreffen. 
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b,)  by  auf.    Ex. 


What  is  that  called  tit  Gennan,  in 

English  ? 
In  the  open  field. 


Bie  i)n^t  ba^  auf  beutfd^/  auf 

engUf^)? 
2Cuf  freiem  gelte. 


In  the  day-time. 

In  the  night. 

In  broad  day-light. 

To  find  some  one  tit  good  health. 


c.)  by  bei.    Ex. 

S3  et  S^aoe  (beg  Za^i  or  w&^renb 

bee  SSadö). 
S3  ei  9lad)t. 
S3  ei  (federn  Sa^e. 
3emanben   bei   guter  ©efunb^eit 

antreffen. 


d.)  by  mit.    Ex. 


To  arrive  in  a  post-chaise. 
In  one  word. 
To  deal  in  something. 
In  golden  letters. 


In  my  opinion. 

To  observe  time  in  dancing. 


^it  ber  $ofl  fommen. 
^it  einem  SIBorte. 
S)lit  (&twa6  ^anbeln. 
fBtit  golbenen  SSuc^flaben. 


e.)  by  mä).    Ex. 

91  a  (b  metner  ^ethung. 
91  a  (b  bem  Spalte  tanjen. 


/.)  by  um.    Ex. 


To  vie  with  one  t»  running. 
To  be  dressed  t»  the  fashion. 


Um  hit  f&ittt  laufen. 

®iö)  nacb  bee  fBtcht  fleiben. 


g.)  by  unter.    Ex. 


To  sleep  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

To  cast  something  t»  one's  teeth. 


Unter  freiem  .^tmmel  fcblafen. 
Unter  ber  ERegterung  beg 2Cugttflue. 
Semanbem  Qttoai  unter  bie  9lafe 
reiben. 


To  appear  in  court. 
In  former  times. 


Ä.)  by  »or.    Ex. 

S3  or  ©ericbt  erfd)einen. 
SB  or  leiten. 

t.)  by  su.    £x. 


In  this  age  (now-a-days). 

To  come  in  time. 

In  your  behalf. 

To  have  trust  or  confidence  t» 

some  one.. 
In  reward^  t»  recompense« 


^eut  (u  Sage. 

3u  recbter  Seit  fommen. 

3u  3$rem  S3eflen. 

SSertrauen  2U  Semanbcm  ^aben* 

3ur  SSerdfUund  (S3elo|inund). 
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The  preposition  in  spitb-  of  is  rendered ; 

a.}'1^nn^ec.    Ex. 


In  spite  of  m^. 

In  spite  ofjon 

In  ^oite  of  ihwt. 

In  spite  of  your  teeth. 


I  SBiber  meinen  SEStSes. 
b,)  byju.    Ex. 

»^  (Su^  sum  Sro^e. 
jDir  ium  Sro^e. 
^i*  sum  2(erger. 


The  preposition  or  ii  xtsdered: 

a«)  by  an.    Ex. 


The  thing  o/"  itself. 
What  is  the  reason  of  it  (what 
occasions  it)  ? 


^te  ®aäjt  an  unb  füc  iid)  felbfl. 
SQ^oran  liegt e6? 


d.)  by  auf.    Ex. 


To  make  much  qf  any  one  (of 
any  thing). 


To  lose  sight  qf. 


SSicl  auf  Semonben  (auf  GttoaS) 
galten. 

0.)  by  aul    Ex.^ 

I  2(u6  ben^Cudenoerlintft. 

(/.)  by  in.    Ex. 
To  take  care  qf  something.  |  (Stxoai  in  Hd^t  nel^men. 

e.)  by  nadS).    Ex. 


It   makes   ten   crowns   of   our 

money. 
It  makes,  &c.  of  French  money. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eleren  qf  the 
creation  of  the  world,  qf  the 
building  of  Rome. 


@6  maHjit  na4  unferm  ®e(be  ae^n 

Sl^ater. 
@d  mac^t  nad)  frangöftf^em  ®elbe/ 

u.f.w. 
3m  Sa^re  tin  taufenb  fünf  (un« 

bert  unb  elf  nac^  bet  (Srfc^ 

fung  bee  SBelt/  nac^   bet  @r« 

bauung  ber  ©tabt  diom. 


f)  by  urn.    Ex. 


You  have  deserved  well  qf  your 
country. 


®ie  ^aben  fid)  urn  S^x  i^trvlanb 
oerbient  gemad)t. 


g.)  by  Don.    Ex. 


He  speaks  always  qf  the  losses  he 

has  sustained. 
Fear  nothing  qf  me. 
The  king  of  France. 
'^z  capital  o/Englnid« 


(Sk  fpnd)t  immer  i^en  feinem  fßtt^ 

lufle. 
Sürc^ten  ®ie  9{i4te  »on  mir. 
^ec^6nig  oon  Sranirticl. 
^ie  «^auftflabt  oon  C^ngtonk 
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Large  q^body  and  little  of  mind. 

Of  one's  own  accord  (freely). 
The  fable  of  th»  wolf  and  the 

lamb. 
One  ^them. 
London  is  south  of  York. 
All  that  is  left  of  him. 
0/ right. 
That,  is  a  matter  of  course. 


©vof  oon  ^5rpec  unb  !(ein  oon 

(irijl. 
S^oh  freien  ©tücfen. 
^te  %Q!bi\  oom  ^olf  unb  bem 

Samm. 
(Siner  t>on  i^nen» 
€<^ben  liegt  im  @üben  oon  @or!. 
7(Qeg  wag  90 n  t^m  öbrig  ift. 
S3  on  §Red)tg  wegen. 
^ai  oerjte^t  ft(^  oon  felbfl. 


0/allthii^^ 
0/old. 
Of  late. 


Ä.)  by  oor.    Ex. 

2$ or  alten  fingen. 

S3  or  2(lterd#  901;  btcfenu 

S3  or  furjem  (neulidj)/ färjlid^). 


The  love  of  glory. 

To  make  a  fool  of  some  one. 


i)  byju.    Ex. 

^ie  Siebe  jum  Stumme. 
Semanben  gum  9{arren  madden 


The  preposition  on  or  upon  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  an.    Ex. 


On  what  does  it  depend  (what  is 

the  cause  of  it)  ? 
London  is  seated  upon  the  Thames. 
V^on  the  frontiers. 
On  the  first  day. 


^oran  liegt  eg? 

l^nbon  liegt  an  ber  S^^emft. 
2Cn  ben  ® renken. 
%m  erflen  Sage. 


6.)  by  aug.    Ex. 
l/jpon  a  mere  suspicion.  |  2Cug  blofem  ISerbad^t. 

c.)  by  bet.    Ex. 


That  depends  upon  you  (that  is 

your  concern). 
Upon  all  occasions. 
Upon  our  lives. 
Upon  his  coming. 
Upon  pain  of  death. 
To  be  put  (m  bread  and  water. 


C^g  fte^t  W\  3$n<n. 

S3ei  alien  Gelegenheiten. 
S3  ei  unferem  Seben. 
S3ei  feiner  2(niunft. 
S3ei  STobegfhrafe. 
S3ei  Staffer  unb  S3rob. 


On  my  part. 


d.)  by  for.    Ex. 
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e.)  by  in.    Ex^ 


To  reflect  on  one's  self. 

Upon  the  whole,  upon  the  whole 

matter. 
0/1  the  contrary. 


3  n  |i<%  9«^en. 

3  m  ©an^en  (nad^  TüUm). 

3  m  ©egent^eil. 


0»  purpose. 


l^xm  condition. 
On  this  condition. 
On  easy  terms. 
To  be  on  one's  way; 


/.)  by  mit.    Ex. 

I  §D^tt  Steiß  (oorfe^lid)). 

g,)  by  unter.    Ex. 

Unter  bee  Sebingung. 
Unter  biefer  SSebingung. 
Unter  leisten  SBebingungeiu 
Unter  ^egeö  fe^n. 


He  lives  upon  bread  and  milk 
Upon  which  they  live. 


h,)  by  t>on.    Ex. 

(St  lebt  t>on  Srob  unb  ^ilö^ 
SBo9on  fte  (eben. 


«.)  byju.    Ex. 


To  sit  well  on  horseback. 
To  travel  on  foot,  on  horseback. 
To  throw  on  the  ground. 
On  the  right  hand. 


®ut  ju  |)ferbe  fi^en. 
3u  gufe/  iu  sterbe  reifen. 
3u  S3oben(3ur  @rbe)»erfen. 
3ur  S^ec^ten. 


The  preposition  till  (for  to)  is  rendered: 

a.)  by  hH  ouf.    Ex. 

I  S3  is  auf  biefen  2Cudenb(idf. 

b,)  by  bis  ju.    Ex. 


7\7/  this  moment. 


Till  this  day. 

Tt//  fifty  years  of  age. 


S3i6  su  b^m  heutigen  Sage. 
Sis  J  urn  funfaigften  3a^>re. 


The  preposition  through  is  rendered : 


Through  fear. 
Through  thirst  of  gold. 


a.)  by  aus.    Ex. 

2CuS  Sur4)t. 
2CuS  ©olbburfl. 

b.)  by  »or.    Ex. 


7%rot(^A  fatigue  I  can  walk  no 

longer. 
He  fell  asleep  through  weakness. 


34   fann    t>or    a){attig!eit  nic^t 

mef^r  ge^en. 
@r  fc^licf  oor  §0^atttg!fit  ein. 
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The  preposition  to  is  rendered  : 

a.)  by  an.    Ex. 
To  set  the  hand  to  the  plough.       |  .^anb  an6  ^er!  leden. 


To  go  to  the  post. 

To  put  one's  money  out  to  inte 

rest. 
To  pay  attention  to  something. 
Reply  to  my  question. 
To  the  hour,  to  the  minute. 


h.)  by  auf.    Ex. 

2(uf  Mc  ^oft  gc^cn. 

@ein  ®clb  auf  3inf€n  geben. 


21:  uf  (Stmag  2Ccl)t  geben, 
2Cnttt)ovtcn  @ie  auf  meine  grage. 
%\x\  bie  ©tunbe/  auf  bie  fOlinute. 


c.)  Dy  big.     Ex. 


A  man  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 

years  of  age. 
To  the  height  of  four  inches. 
From  top  to  toe. 
To  the  bottom. 
To  the  value  of  a  shilling  a  day. 


@in  ^ann  ))on  smanjig  hH  \>XiU 

^\^  Sauren. 
23  i§  jur  »&5t)e  oon  oier  3ott. 
aSonÄopf  h\^  ju  guf. 
S3i§  auf  ben  ©vunb. 
S3  ig  jum  S3e(auf  eineg  @c^iUtng$ 

für  ben  Sag. 


That  is  lost  /o  me. 

A  fervent  charity  to  all  men. 


Keep  your  company  to  yourself. 


d.)  by  für.     Ex. 

^ieg  ift  für  mid)  »erloren. 

eine    inbrünjlige    ßiebe    für   alle 

SKenfd^en. 
a3leibe  für  JDid). 


€.)  by  gegen.    Ex. 


To  be  ungrateful  to  some  one. 
He  complains  to  me. 


Unbanfbar  gegen  3emanben  fepn* 
©r  befd)n)ert  jid)  gegen  mid). 


To  go  fo  the  theatre. 
To  tell  to  one's  face. 


/.)  by  in.    Ex. 

3n§  Sweatee  ge^en. 
Semanbem  ing  ®t^\^t  fagen. 

g,)  by  mit.    Ex. 


His  strength  is  equal  to  his  cou- 
rage. 


©eine  ©t&rfe  fommt  mit  feiner 
Sapferfett  überein. 


h.)  by  nac^.    Ex. 


The  road  to  Paris,  to  the  town. 

The  journey  to  France,  to  India^ 
&c. 


^er  SßSeg  nad^  ^axxt,  nac^  ber 

©tabt. 
^ie  Steife  nacb  granfreid)/  nac^ 

Snbien/  u.f.«). 
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t.)  byror.    Ex. 


To  take  ofip  one's  hat  to  some  one. 

To  give  audience  to  some  one. 

k,)  by  yariouj 

I  have  no  enmity  to  that. 

There  is  no  devil  equal   to  the 

hypocrite. 
The  flower  is  sharp  to  the  taste. 

This  no  prejudice  to  you. 
That  is  nothing  to  me. 
That  is  to  herself. 
As  to  that. 

It  remains  to  know  (it  is  ^et  to 
be  known). 


jDen  .^ut  oor  3emanbem  ahm})'' 

men. 
Semanben  oor  ftd)  laffen. 

expressions. 

3(^  bin  b(r  €^ad)e  ntd)t  abgeneigt. 
@6  qibt  feinen  oi  5fern  Teufel  alg 

ben  ®d)einbeiltden. 
IDie  S3lume  $at  einen  f(|)arfen  ©c« 

rud). 
^teö  bringt  3^nen  feinen  @d)aben. 
jDieg  ge^t  mic^  92t(^tö  an. 
^a6  ge()t  fte  an. 
SQ5a8  bieS  betrifft. 
(§6  fragt  ft(^  nod). 


^e  preposition  under  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  Ui.    Ex. 


Under  the  extremity  of  torture. 


S3ei  bent  ^6(i[)flen  ©rabe  bet  ^ar« 

ter. 
S5ei  JSobegftrafe. 
S3ei  ber  gegenm&rtigen  £age  ber 

JDinge. 


Under  pain  of  death. 
Under  the  present  disposition  of 
things. 

b,)  by  burd).    Ex. 
To  be  under  an  oath.  |  2)urd)  einen  ®ib  gebunben  (e^on. 

c.)  by  mit.    Ex. 


To  return  under  protest. 
To  tread  under  foot. 


^it  ^rotejl  iurucffe^ren. 
SStit  Söfen  treten. 


d.)  byoon.    Ex. 


To  Jie  under  a  distemper. 
Under  the  favour  of  the  night. 


S5on  einer  Äranf^eit  befallen  fcpn. 
aSegünftigt  »on  ber  9'lad)t. 


c.)  by  various  expressions.    Ex. 


He  is  under  great  affliction. 
To  be  under  an  obligation. 
Under  age. 
He  left  an  evidence  under  his  own 

hand. 
Under  promise  of  marriage. 


(Sr  ift  fe^r  bef  ömmert. 

SJerbunben  fepn. 

Unmünbig. 

er  ^interliep  ein  eigen^&nbig  ge* 

fd)riebeneg  3eugniß. 
58erfprod)en/  oerlobt. 
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The  preposition  with  is  rendered : 

fl.)  by  an.    Ex. 

I  @c  i)at  (Stxoa$  bar  an  audjufelen. 


He  finds  fault  with  it. 


b.)  by  auf.    Ex. 


A.  duel  is  fought   with   swords, 
sabres,  pistols,  &c. 


To  be  angry  with  one. 


sfl^an  fdblägt  jidf)  (im  JDueU)  auf 
ten  JDegen/  ben  ©äbel/  auf  ^U 
jtolen/  u.f.tt). 

2Cuf  Semanben  böfe  fe^n. 


c.)  by  au6.     Ex. 


He  did  it  with  a  good  intention. 


@r  i^at  eg  au§  guter  2Cbftd)t  ge^ 
t()an. 


With  the  ancients. 

FFt/A  men. 

To  be  in  favour  with  one. 


d.)  by  bei.    Ex. 

SBei  ben  2CUen. 

aSei  ben  SÄenfc^en. 

S3  ei  Semanbem  in  @$nabe  fteijien. 

e,)  by  bur(^.    Ex. 


To  cure  a  disease  with  fasting. 


@ine  ^ranf^eit  burd^  S<^ften  ^tU 
len. 


/.  by  nebft.    Ex. 


With  other  epithets  of  the  hke 
kind. 


9lebft   anberen  &()nU(^en  SSeina^ 
men. 


g.)  by  urn.     Ex. 


It  is  all  over  with  him  (he  is  un- 
done). 


@S  ift  urn  i^n  gefc^e^en. 


Ä.)  by  »on.    Ex. 


He  was  seized  with  horror. 
With  all  my  heart. 
Surrounded  with  the  sea. 


@r  warb  oon  (Sc^recfen  ergriffen. 
S$on  gangem  «^ergem 
SBon  ber  ®ee  umgeben. 


t.)  by  »or.    Ex. 


To  tremble  with  cold,  with  rage, 

&c. 
To  weep  with  sorrow. 


S^or  SiXUf  3orn/  u.f.n>.  gittern. 
SBor  Summer  weinen. 


k.)  by  gu.    Ex. 


It  is  enough  to   make   one  die 
wUh  laughing. 

K  k  2 


@6  ift  gum  Sobtla4)en. 


SCO 


TjLKU>rS   WxrS  OF  rSS3HMI5^ 


To  pas.  s^  sifi  4)r  tto  be  skiäc&ii 


<#e^»c9äaaf.     Eil 


Tbrr  xTti£.  oc«  viti 


Ff.-'^>  d.>  DOA  Z9  w^t^  aifl  hÖB 
k  sft  «-•£*  ■§  &3  si/t  i£je  FfcodL 
Huft    if    of     &tk    «niü    wifi 

taut. 
b  if  ft  onni  dkk^  nCft  bim. 
He  pnttd  bU  all  he  had. 


8ü  xzi  Xli  xxncaa  *?ff!?nrnc 
3f  lim  iü  S«Läv  arlxiuiex  1 

Srä»  ScAez  crttfx  iv^^toihL 
Gi  ;9r^  X2£  sü  i<x  gr^i^rvcE. 

OpI  it  IE:  Hia  9cicc34L 


FE^[inre  a  picpossBOB  m 


Hr  if  nrd  asb  ff&o. 

€ir  rüC  AX  bot  i^ 

3«^  f.29  Acf  ta  9fii«zio&. 


3.  Tlu:  fokLorsia^  exprcaiBOBs 
om  <dcssuHiEi:^  ose  in  ^**g?Tffh 

He  if  ftEQ  afive. 

As  mocli  as  I  posaiMr 

Farewdl,  tifl  w  Deei 

Aütoagbn  ssmck  me. 

To  wauk  badlL  vaids  and  fMvards. 

To  coBtsidcr  a  tliicje:  {out  «oif  cooä- 

dtrkäm  fiir  a  tiücg; 
To  laiD^  heartÜT. 
To  kam  a  üücg  thoroiigia£T. 

WbeD  the  oppommitr  offtn. 
As&rai  Masheim. 
To  comidcT  proper. 
To  tsatem  oDe*s  sctf  happj. 
To  dcccaie  some  one  hmocynt. 
I  KtKere  joa  mr  miieod. 
Near,  afar  off. 
ThooghskaAtj,  ineonsideiateh'. 

Sword  in  hand. 

His  strength  equals  his  eooiage. 

To  seixe  one's  sword. 

To  go  home 

1  kt  no  one  toocfa  mf  books. 


Sercral    times  waeoemwdj,  re-      (ÜBOul  khtt  biziaiiicic. 
patedlj. 


Xsi  ^dltm  ^alH  CidSrx. 

Qizi  8c±<  zz.i  turn  6s3±&e  Co? 

Sri  3iUsr:!biiL 

&^  far  Älitfä*  fc(c$<a. 
3racai«3  fcr  Bcj<i^c[}^  erfiirfz. 
3<fr  t^attr  &f  f  cr  enacc  ^cixst. 

3b   tea  3aj   ^carta  (sai«ic^£^ 
fsBsrr  S^ÜriL 

&inr  Sccrfr  fcsnt  sit  fdaa 

2«iTf<rini  sicrdm. 
9Sa(&  hem  rcAra  jrcil». 

3<t  Lzffe  9(inBABi!«s  sfrcc 
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To  hug  one,  to  embrace  one. 
To  make  some  one  lose  his  money. 
To  fine  some  one  twenty  crowns. 

It  is  so  much  the  better. 

Every  other  day. 

To  set  sail. 

Mr.  Riesenberg. 

To  do  something  again  (anew). 

To  abhor  a  thing. 

To  end. 

He  is  burdensome  to  me. 

To  take  as  witness. 

To  profess  the  Christian  religion. 

To  be  elected  pope. 

That  does  not  matter  (no  matter). 


3emanbem  urn  ben  ^aU  fallen. 
3emanben  urn  fein  ®db  bringen. 
Semanben    urn    smanjig    Z^üUk 

jtrafen. 
es  ijl  urn  fo  »iel  (or  eg  ijl  befto) 

belfer. 
@inen  ZaQ  urn  ben  anbern. 
Unter  ©egel  gc^en. 
^err  oon  SRtefenberg. 
^txoa^  oon  neuem  t^un. 
@inen  2Cbfd)eu  oor  @tn>ag  ^aben. 
3u  Gnbege^en. 
(gr  ijl  mir  jur  ßafl. 
3um  beugen  nehmen. 
@id^  juc  (i)riftlic^en  Steligion  be« 

lennen. 
3um  ^apfte  erw&^U  »erben. 
iDa§  |)at9tid}t§  su  fagen. 


4.  The  following  expressions  demand  a  preposition  in  English  with- 


out requiring  one  in  German. 

The  father-in-law. 

The  mother-in-law. 

The  brother-in-law. 

The  sister-in-law. 

In    heaps,  in   crowds,  in    great 

number. 
A  friend  of  old. 
Of  late. 

The  best  of  men. 
A  doctor  of  physic,  of  law. 

He  is  ten  years  of&ge. 

The  town  of  London. 

He  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Of  set  purpose. 

Of  necessity. 

Of  all  things. 

To  go  on  horseback. 

You  bestowed  many  kindnesses 

on  me. 
On  a  sudden. 
He  is  upon  his  departure  (ready  to 

set  out). 


iDer  @(i)n)iegert)ater. 
^ie  ®d)n)iegermutter. 
^er  ®(i)n)ager. 
^ie  @d)n>&derinn. 
^aufenweife. 

@in  alter  ^reunb. 

9leulic^/  neuerlici)/  förjlic^. 

iDcr  befte  f0lcnfd). 

@in  doctor  ber  TCrgneifunbe/  ber 

9{e(i)te. 
@r  ift  je^n  3a^r  alt. 
^ie  ©tabt  S;onbon. 
@r  ijl  mein  greunb. 
2Cbjtd)tliclf). 
^^ot^wenbig. 

^orne^mlid)/  ^auptf&d^lid(). 
Steiten. 
®ie  ^aben  miv  oiel  ®üte  erliefen. 

g)lö$lidS). 

©r  ift  reifefertig. 
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He  took  an  office  upon  him. 
To  my  knowledge. 
To  set  pen  to  paper. 
To  be  vnth  child. 
With  all  speed. 


(Sv  fiberna^m  eine  stelle. 
9}}eineS  SSiffend. 
>Die  geber  ergreifen, 
©c^wanger  fet)n. 
Unoerifiglid^/  eiligfl. 


The  learner  has  only  to  study  the  preceding  examples  well^  together 
with  those  we  gave  in  the  Government  of  the  Verbs  (see  p.  461  et  seqq.), 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  part  of  speech. 
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A. 

About,  various  ways  of  tittiislating 
that  preposition,  487« 

AccoRDiNQ  TO,  vaiious  ways  of  trans- 
lating that  preposition,  488. 

Accusative,  or  direct  object.  What 
is  accusative,  or  direct  object,  and  when 
is  it  used !  See  the  Government  of 
Verbs,  461. 

Against,  various  ways  of  translating 
this  preposition,  488. 

Amongst,  how  to  translate  that  pre- 
position, 489. 

At,  various  ways  of  translating  that 
])reposition,  489. 

B. 

Besides,  how  to  translate  this  pre- 
position, 490. 

By,  various  way«*  of  translating  this 
preposition,  491. 

a 

Caress,  to,  liebf ofen.  Government  of 
that  vQrb,  47.2. 

D. 

Dative  or  indirect  object.  What  is 
dative  or  indirect  object,  and  when  is  it 
used  ?  See  the  Government  of  Verbs, 
461. 

F. 

Fob,  how  to  translate  that  preposition 
into  German,  491. 

F&OM,  how  to  render  this  prepontion 
into  German,  492. 


G. 

Genitive  or  indirect  object.  What 
is  genitive  or  indirect  object,  and  when 
is  it  used  I  See  the  Government  of 
Verbs,  461. 

Get,  to,  lafflen  */  government  of  that 
verb,  Obs.  471. 

Government  of  Verbs,  461.  Verbs 
governing  the  nominative,  ibid, ;  govern- 
ing the  genitive,  462,  et  seqq. ;  governing 
either  the  accusative  or  the  genitive, 
464  ;  governing  the  dative,  466,  et 
seqq,  ;  governing  the  accusative,  469 ; 
governing  two  accusative  cases,  471. 

I. 

In,  various  ways  of  translating  this 
preposition  into  German,  492. 

In  spite  of,  how  this  preposition  is 
rendered  in  German,  494. 

L. 

ß  a  f  f  C  n  */  to  let,  to  get,  to  order  ; 
government  of  that  verb,  Obs.  471. 

Let,  to,  laJT^n  *  j  government  of  that 
verb,  Obs.  471. 

ßicbfofcn^  to  caress,  government 
of  that  verb,  472. 


N. 

Nominative  or  Subject,  what  is  the 
nominative  or  subject,  and  when  is  it 
used  ?  See  the  Government  of  Verbs, 
461. 

Number,  the,  bag  3o^)lnJort/  442.  Car- 
dinal numbers,  ibid.     Ordinal  numbers, 
444.    Distributive  numbers,  445.    Aiun 
mentative    numbers,   446.     Fractio 
numbers,  447.    CoIlecU.s^\):nxs^(^«sc%v 


Or,  »ariouB  wajH  of  tmnalating  this  | 

prepodtioD,  494.  I 

O»  or  Upon,  varioQB  wayB  of  trans-  I 

latmg  tbese  prepoaitioaB,  49S.  ; 

Obdeb,  to,  laflen  *  i  Government  of  I 

th>t  verb,  Oba.  471.  I 


PREFO9ITI0N,     the,      iat      SiOX'      ONV 

aj«f)äI"li6roort,473.  Clansification,  ibid. 
Prepositiuna  wliich   olwaje  gnvern  the 


PrepOBJtionH  governing  Iha  genitive  and 
Üje  dative,  j£.  PrepositioDB  governing 
■.tb«  dative  and  accua»live,illuHtratedbj  , 
nnmeruDs  enamples,  479,  et  leqq.  Com- 
poiind  prepteitions,  484.  Respective  [ 
pl&ee  of  prepOBitiona  in  EDgliah  and  in 
Germao,  01«.  A.  B.  485.  CorreBpoud- 
iag  prepo^tions  in  English  and  in  Ger- 
man, 485.  How  to  iransUt«  certain 
£ngliBh  prepositions  by  others  in  Ger- 
man,  tffj,etteqq.  Expressions  requir. 
ing  a  preposition  in  Germnn,  and  not 
inEnglishffiOO.  Expressions  requiring 
a  preposition  in  English,  and  not  in 
German,  SOI.  VarioDS  ways  of  trans- 
lating the  English  prepositions  ;  about, 


U. 

Under,  how  to  transUte  this  prqio- 
sition  into  Gemum,  498. 

Upon,  way  of  traUBlaling  tbis  prepo- 
sition into  QernUkD,  496. 

VeHB,  the.  Neuter  verbs  goverDing 
the  dative,  467,  488.  Reflective  verba 
governing  the  accusative,  47I.  Reflec- 
tive verba  requiring  the  reflective  pro- 
nouns in  the  accusative  and  the  objeet 
in  the  genitive,  463,  484.  Reflective 
verbs  governing  the  dative,  469.  Im- 
personal verbs  which  govern  the  accu- 
sative, 471.  Impersonal  verbs  govern- 
ing the  dative,    — "      '  ■ 


Throdoh,  ho«  tranalab 


I  translated  ia\a 


irregular  verba,  448,  449.  First  class 
of  the  irregular  verbs,  containing  the 
sixleeu  verbs,  which  have  t  in  the  past 
participle,  and  te  in  the  imperfect,  460. 
Genbiul  list  and  coNJoaiTion  op  thb 
VERBS,  4SI,  et  teqa.  The 
;  of   verbs.       See    Qovern- 

W. 

Who!  Imi:?  ThBaooninativeOTsnli- 
ject  always  follows  (his  qneBtion.  See 
the  Government  of  Verbs,  461. 

Whom!  »en?  The  accosative  or 
direct  object  always  follows  this  ques- 
tion. See  the  Government  of  Verbs, 
4tll.  To  whom  )  nxm  ?  Thedativeot 
indirect  object  always  followa  this  ques- 
tion, iltid. 

Whose!  weifen?  The  genitive  or 
indirect  object  always  follows  this  qo»- 
tion.    See  tlie   Government  of  Verba, 
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